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PREFACE. 


THE  history  of  the  ancient  Britons  is  in  every  way 
so  obscure,  that  each  attempt  to  rescue  any  portion 
of  its  traditions,  and  to  give  confirmation  to  the  con- 
jectures or  the  ascertained  facts  of  previous  investi- 
gators must  be  acceptable,  one  would  presume,  to  the 
enquirer  after  historical  truth. 

History  of  our  own  country  by  contemporaneous 
writers,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  we 
may  be  literally  said  to  have  none ;  and  the  traditional 
accounts  of  our  early  ancestors  which  we  derive  from 
Nennius  (or  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
work  which  passes  under  his  name),  are  so  brief  and 
obscure,  so  wanting  in  confirmation,  that  every  addi- 
tional evidence  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  bring 
forward,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  valuable :  while  the 
*  history  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  and  of  other  monkish 
writers  are  so  long  subsequent  to  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  they  pretend  to  relate,  and  so  fre- 
quently filled  with  fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject. 

Where  direct  testimony  cannot  be  had,  circum- 
stantial evidence,  when  surrotuided  by  numerous  cir- 
cumstances, probabilities,  and  occasionally  even  of  pos- 
sibilities, may  well  be  accepted,  as  being  as  near  an 
approach  to  truth  as  we  may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at ; 
and  perhaps  a  vast  number  of  circumstances  culmi- 
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nating  to  one  and  the  same  point,  may  be  received  as 
better  evidence  than  the  single  unsupported  testimony 
of  any  individual  author. 

Scientific  investigation  has  made  great  progress  of 
late  years;  archaeological  discoveries  are  more  noted 
and  appreciated  than  formerly ;  there  is  greater  inter- 
change of  discovery  and  of  opinion ;  different  sciences 
are  now  called  in  to  render  a  mutual  aid  in  enabling 
us  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  of  which  each  individual  nation  forms  a 
component  part,  and  of  which,  therefore,  none  should 
be  overlooked.  Foreign  travel,  the  study  of  language, 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  spade  and  pickaxe  of  the 
antiquary,  geology,  anatomy,  craniology,  the  collateral 
history  of  other  nations  are  all  helping  on  an  enquiry 
which  either  of  them  alone  would  be  insufficient  to 
solve.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  tend  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  however  feeble,  in  what- 
ever respect  it  succeeds,  may  be  taken  as  supplying  an 
additional  stone  to  the  building  up  of  our  historical 
edifice. 

The  writer  of  these  pages,  fully  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  fully  aware  also  that  some  of 
the  views  advanced  will  clash  with  the  suggestions  of 
other  writers,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  cur- 
sory readers  as  fanciful  and  visionary,  sees  neverthe- 
less such  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  striking  ideas 
apparently  converging  to  the  same  end,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  them  before  the  public,  as  court- 
ing further  enquiry. 

He  desires  that  these  pages  shall  be  taken  as  pre- 
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tending  to  nothing  more  than  the  title  denotes,  **  An 
Enquiry ;''  and  that  his  yiews  shall  simply  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

He  is  not  aware  that  the  exact  line  of  his  research 
has  been  ever  previously  suggested. 

The  authorities  are  all  given,  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  weigh  their  value,  and  if  any  fresh  light 
be  thus  thrown  upon  our  obscure  history,  or  any  new 
field  opened  up  for  investigation,  the  author  will  rejoice 
that  others  should  take  up  and  follow  out  a  subject  on 
which  his  own  limited  leisure  enables  him  only  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints. 

It  is  not  a  little  striking,  that  while  almost  all  re- 
mains of  early  British  art  and  domestic  architecture 
have  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  should 
have  left  to  us  innumerable  monuments  of  British 
aboriginal  places  of  worship,  and  of  their  sepulchral 
rites,  so  closely  connected  with  their  religion. 

The  author  was  led  to  the  present  enquiry  by  what 
appeared  to  him  the  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
names  by  which  the  British  tumuli,  at  the  investiga- 
tion of  many  of  which  he  has  assisted,  are  still  popu- 
larly called  for  the  most  part  by  the  titles,  little  if  at 
aU  corrupted  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  the  divinities 
worshipped  in  the  ancient  mythologies  of  Canaan, 
Chaldsea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  those  cradles  of  the 
human  race,  such  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  treated  of  at  large  in  the  interesting  Essays 
and  Notes  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  Pantheon 
appended  to  Eawlinson's  translation  of  Herodotus. 

Finding,  therefore,  a  certain  similarity  of  language 
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and  of  religion,  the  conclusion  seemed  ineyitable  that 
there  must  be  also  some  ethnological  affinity  between 
peoples  so  circumstanced. 

A  further  interest  was  created  in  the  author's  mind 
by  finding  that  there  was  an  identity  between  these 
deities  and  worship  and  those  which  are  so  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  other 
Cambro-British  poets ;  so  that  whateyer  discredit  may 
haye  been  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Welch  poems,  we  find  this  striking  fact, 
that  the  same  mythological  names  pervade  the  British 
barrows,  the  Welch  (Cambro-British)  poetry,  and  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Pantheon:  and  further,  we 
find  the  same  etymological  and  mythological  root^ 
attaching  to  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  rocks,  and 
mountains  in  Britain,  and  given  apparently  for  the 
same  causes  as  in  the  Eastern  countries  where  they 
originated.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  instances 
in  places  bearing  these  names  we  find  traces  of  British 
earthworks,  mounds,  barrows,  or  camps ;  and  where  we 
find  one  or  two  of  these  Chaldaeo-British  names,  we  are 
very  apt  to  find  a  cluster  of  them  together,  such  as  will 
be  observed  in  Bisley,  and  Sevenhampton,  and  else- 
where, mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  amid  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  names  as  those  which  the  writer  has 
thought  well  to  bring  forward  in  the  body  of  the 
work  and  in  the  Appendices,  he  may  not  have  been 
occasionally  and  perhaps  frequently  misled;  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  such  an  immense  concur- 
rence of  Oriental  etymons  could  exist  by  mere  accident. 
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neither  is  it  probable  that  the  coincidences  should  be 
purely  imaginary. 

The  identity  of  such  names  as  the  following  can 
scarcely  be  all  of  them  accidental  or  capricious,  e.g. : — 

The  Hamath,  nsXl,  of  Scripture  finds  a  correspond- 
ing locality  at  Hamath,  in  Gloucestershire,  while  Ararat- 
hill  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  same. 

The  Aven^  ^'H  of  Ezekiel  and  Hosea  is  repeated 
at  Avon  and  Aven-ing,  in  Gloucestershire,  Aven  in 
Wflte.,  &c. 

Nebo,  'oa,  is  repeated  in  Wilts. 

TJr,  Hor,  and  Hur,  niH,  are  repeated  at  Awre  and 
Horfield  in  Gloucestershire. 

Lilley,  nVb,  occurs  in  Hertfordshire  and  elsewhere. 

Beor  and  Beer,  "TMa,  occur  in  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex, 
Hants.,  and  Somerset. 

Tamar,  "TDTI,  occurs  in  Cornwall. 

Hai,  or  Ai,  *yn,  is  represented  at  Hay,  in  Brecon, 
and  Hay,  in  Gloucestershire;  perhaps  Haigh,  Lan- 
cashire, &c,,  and  Eye,  Suffolk,  Hereford,  and  North- 
amptonshire. 

Abram,  cnSH,  occurs  in  Lancashire,  at  Wigan,  in 
Maker-field. 

Elam,  dT'V,  occurs  at  Elham,  in  Kent. 

Mara,  mo,  is  found  at  Mara-Zion,  in  Cornwall. 

Gilboa  and  Bel  appear  in  Wilts. 

Sidon  Hill  in  Hampshire. 

Meon,  >Da,  is  represented  in  Hampshire  in  three 
instances. 

Asher,  or  Esher,  nwH,  is  repeated  at  Esher,  Surrey. 

Bamah,  rvs^,  at  Baamhill,  Gloucestershire. 
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Calneh,  robD,  seems  to  have  a  ditto  at  Calne,  in 
Wilts. 

Ham,  vn,  occurs  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Wilts.,  Essex, 
Somerset,  &c. 

Baal-peor,  nWD  bsn,  seems  to  crop  out  at  Bel-per  *. 

And  a  large  list  might  be  added. 

The  Babylonian  name  of  Ashbi  (Ashby)  is  repre- 
sented in  twenty  places  or  more  in  Britain;  while 
one  of  the  chief  Babylonian  cities,  Orech,  the  modern 
Warka,  (Arabic,  Irak,)  finds  its  phonetic  represent- 
atives in  York  and  Warwick'*.  The  same  name,  too, 
is  found  in  the  Celtic  part  of  France.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  phonetic  and  radical  expressions 
are  to  be  looked  at  in  these  cases,  and  must  be  taken 
to  regulate  our  decisions,  rather  than  any  similarity 
or  dissimilarity  of  modern  spelling,  which  is  quite  as 
capricious  and  has  undergone  as  many  changes**  as 
ever  the  Oriental  names  have  done. 

■  I  am  aware  that  different  etymons  have  been  attempted  for  Belper, 
but,  I  think,  without  success. 

^  Modem  places  in  England  having  such  names  as  Beulah,  Bethany, 
Bethel,  Salem,  carry  with  them  their  own  explanations  as  to  the  grounds 
for  which  they  were  given,  and  may  be  considered  as  totally  distinct 
from  these  ancient  names  of  townships,  which  were  evidently  the  ab- 
original appellations  of  those  places. 

*  When  the  author  finds  his  own  name  written  after  no  less  thtku  fifty 
different  ways  in  the  registers  and  records  of  Wales  and  Qloucestershire, 
and  no  less  than  gix  different  loays  in  one  will,  (that  of  William  Lysons, 
in  1618,  preserved  at  the  diocesan  registry  at  Gloucester,)  it  may  readily 
induce  him  to  disregard  spelling  as  any  index  of  etymology.  Nay, 
spelling  is  so  entirely  a  conventional  matter  of  modem  days  that  no  efcy- 
raological  conjectures  can  be  safely  founded  upon  it  alone.  The  verses 
appended  to  the  title-page  of  this  work,  being  a  quotation  from  the 
panels  of  Place-house,  Fowey,  Cornwall,  shew  either  how  entirely 
spelling  was  disregarded  in  former  times,  or  more  probably  was  pur- 
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The  author  thinks  it  no  disparagement  to  enlist  him- 
self amongst  those  who  would  build  up  rather  than  pull 
down  our  old  and  fond  traditions.  The  latter  is  a  matter 
of  little  difficulty,  the  former  one  of  much  greater  la- 
bour. He  holds  that  before  we  are  justified  in  reject- 
ing histories  and  traditions  which  have  the  sanction  of 
a  respectable  antiquity,  their  impugners  are  called  upon 
to  shew  that  they  are  either  impossible  or  improbable, 
or  that  they  are  refuted  by  more  trustworthy  autho- 
rities^ haying  equal  or  better  sources  of  information. 


pcMely  varied,  u  one  avoids  tautology  in  speaking  or  writing  in  the 
present  age. 

The  dialectic  differences  in  spelling  are  also  to  be  attended  to.  This 
we  see  in  Scripture  as  elsewhere.  For  instance,  the  Aruunah  of  Samuel 
is  the  Oman  of  Chronicles;  the  Haran  of  Genesis  is  the  Charran  of 
Acts;  the  Job  of  Qenesis  is  the  Jashub  of  Chronicles :  Elias  and  Elijah 
are  one,  as  also  Esaias  and  Isaiah,  Noah  and  Noe,  Joshua  and  Jesus, 
Jephtae  and  Jephthah,  Zarephath  and  S.irepta,  Esau  and  Edom,  Ac.  So 
in  our  own  country  the  family  of  Scudamore  is  not  only  pronounced  but 
is  repeatedly  written  Skidmore  and  Skidmer.  The  family  name  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  Cholmondeleys,  though  probably  having  the 
same  origin,  has  g^ne  through  a  variety  of  sp«Uiogs ;  even  Smith  and 
Taylor,  Jones  and  Williams,  delight  to  diverge  into  Smyt  Smijth, 
Tayleur,  Johnes,  and  WjUyams. 

The  divergences  also  of  phonetic  pronunciation  have  to  be  considered 
in  researches  of  this  nature,  according  as  names  have  pasaed  through 
the  imperfect  hearing  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  imperfect  articulation 
on  the  other,  of  foreigners  by  whom  they  have  been  adopted.  Some 
diflSculty  in  future  times  may  arise  in  tracing  the  Wiramu  Kinghi  of 
the  New  Zealander  to  the  English  King  William,  and  give  as  much 
trouble  to  the  etymologists  of  posterity  as  the  title  given  by  an  English 
gentleman  to  his  chateau  in  the  south  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  past 
century  has  done  to  the  present  race  of  Frenchmen,  and  Peacock  House, 
so  called  from  the  first  proprietor's  crest  carved  on  the  entrance-gates, 
has  passed  into  Pique  Ecosse,  to  puzzle  the  etymologists.  Thus,  though 
we  often  regain  a  British  etymon  through  the  Roman  or  Saxon  mode 
of  writing  it,  we  quite  as  often  lose  it. 
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Nearly  at  the  conclusion  of  his  researches  the  writer 
fell  in  for  the  first  time  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant^s  "  Ana- 
lysis of  Ancient  Mythology/'  Faber's  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,"  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins's 
"Celtic  Druids/'  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  how 
many  particulars  his  views  are  corroborated  by  the 
etymological  and  mythological  enquiries  of  those  labo- 
rious authors.  It  has  given  him  additional  encourage- 
ment to  find  how  much,  while  in  ignorance  of  their 
labours^  his  own  views  have  run  parallel  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  those  learned  men,  who  would  only  have 
rejoiced  in  the  confirmation  of  their  views  supplied  by 
modem  discoveries. 

In  these  days  of  impatience  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  many  doubtless  will  cavil  at  the  quotations 
brought  forward  from  the  Bible.  The  author  makes  no 
apology  for  his  free  reference  to  the  oldest  history  we 
have  of  the  human  race.  Whatever  may  be  his  own 
views  of  its  value,  he  knows  how  useless  it  would  be 
to  expect  all  men  to  be  of  the  same  mind  upon  this 
subject.  He  nevertheless  expects  that  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Bible  as  a  work 
of  history,  which  men  readily  give  to  other  historical 
treatises^  which  make  no  pretence  to  inspiration.  All 
the  author  asks  of  those  readers  of  his  work,  whose 
faith  has  not  yet  led  them  to  receive  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God,  is  to  accept  it  with  all  the  defer- 
ence that  they  would  give  to  the  writings  of  any  other 
author,  and  receive  its  testimony  as  worthy  of  credit 
until  it  can  be  shewn  by  direct  and  positive  evidence 
to  be  false. 
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It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the 
less  reasonable,  that  we  should  read  the  traditions  of 
our  early  British  history  by  the  light  of  the  sacred 
Volume,  and  in  its  "  light  shall  we  see  light/'  for  little 
should  we  have  known  of  the  mythology  of  the  Britons 
had  not  the  names  of  the  gods^  and  the  emblems  and 
attributes  under  which  they  were  worshipped,  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Bible.  We  can  now  read 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  the  more  perfect  acquaint- 
ance we  have  recently  made  with  the  mythology  of  the 
East,  through  the  labours  of  Rawlinson,  Wilkinson,  and 
Layard,  enables  us  the  better  to  appreciate  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  systems. 
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TT  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  poets  *  that  the  most 

''proper  study  for  mankind  is  man."  Man,  under 
whatever  form  he  is  presented  to  us,  historicallyi  mo- 
rally,  physically,  or  religiously,  must  claim  our  atten- 
tion beyond  every  other  study. 

To  know  our  future  destiny  as  we  should  do,  it  re- 
quires to  know  something  of  the  past;  the  two  con- 
ditions seem  to  be  intimately  connected  in  that  book 
which  alone  gives  us  the  history  of  our  origin,  and 
unfolds  to  us  our  future  hopes. 

I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
trace  our  origin  to  the  gorilla  or  the  ape  ^,  and  still  less 
with  those  who  give  us  the  far  less  intelligent  or  in- 
telligible origin  of  the  oyster. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  *'  of  one  blood  hath  God  made 
aU  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ^"  It  also  tells  us 
that  '^  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,  but  there  is  one 
kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of 
fishes,  and  another  of  birds  ^." 

We  have  therefore  the  highest  guarantee — if  the 
Bible  is  to  be  accepted,  and  if  not  accepted^  what 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  ii.  Udc  2. 
^  "  Simia  qaam  similis  tarpissima  bestia  nobis." — Ennimi, 
«  AcU  xvL  26.  *  1  Cor.  xr.  39. 
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are  we  P — that  we  all  proceed  from  one  common  stock, 
and  that  stock  far,  far  beyond  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals, however  intelligent  some  of  them  may  appear  to 
be,  and  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  so  strong  as 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  overpassed.  God  is  the 
God  of  order  and  not  of  confiision. 

Neither  can  I  give  in  to  the  notion  that  each  country 
has  had  its  airroxOove^,  or  its  own  separate  creation ; 
a  view,  one  would  have  thought,  altogether  exploded, 
did  not  the  most  absurd  theories  crop,  out  over  and 
over  again,  however  repeatedly  refuted.  Revelation, 
however,  distinctly  pronounces  against  such  imagi- 
nations. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory  of  the  progress 
of  species,  or  anything  too  ridiculous,  but  it  will  rise 
up  again  from  time  to  time  to  startle  us ;  perhaps  pur- 
posely, to  set  us  thinking,  that  our  minds  should  re- 
settle themselves  upon  the  grand  truths  of  revelation, 
and  "that  men  would  therefore  praise  God  for  His 
goodness,  and  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  among  the 
children  of  men  ;'*  "  Made  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
that  He  might  crown  them  with  glory  and  worship." 
I  say  nothing  is  too  absurd  but  it  will  crop  out  again, 
for  it  was  a  part  of  the  Bardo-Druidic  creed,  that 
"animals  originated  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence, 
the  meanest  water-worm.  Land  animals  they  pre- 
sumed were  of  a  superior  order,  and  rose  in  their  vari- 
ous  gradations  up  to  man.  As  all  modes  of  existence 
below  humanity  are  necessarily  evil,  so  no  animal  can 
pass  to  a  lower  state  when  it  dies,  but  the  divine  bene- 
volence has  so  ordained  that  it  should  rise  higher; 
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and  thus  advancing  upwards  till  it  arrivea  at  humanity. 
Animals  approach  the  state  of  humanity  in  proportion 
as  they  are  gentle  and  harmless  in  their  dispositions/' 
(what  a  glorious  man  a  donkey  would  make  according 
to  this  theory !)  ''  and  to  hasten  their  progress  towards 
happiness,  divine  benevolence  so  ordains  it^  that  these 
become  more  than  any  others  liable  to  be  destroyed 
untimely^/'  Rather  against  the  donkey  view  of  the 
question,  that  animal  being  of  all  others  one  of  the 
most  gifted  with  longevity.  I  confess  that  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  my  descent  from  Adam,  and  through  him 
from  my  native  clay,  unimproved  by  any  transition 
whatever,  either  through  crustaceans,  saurians,  mol- 
luscs, reptiles,  or  brute  beasts  whatsoever. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  by  those  who  delight 
in  an  imaginary  development  and  progressive  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  species,  and  who  in  furtherance 
of  their  theory  delight  in  bringing  forward  startling 
contrasts,  that  Adam  must  have  been  a  low  type  of 
the  genus  homo, 

I  really  cannot  do  the  injustice  to  the  Almighty 
Creator  to  believe  that  when  God  had  created  man  '*  in 
His  own  image  and  in  His  own  likeness,^'  and  **  made 
him  little  lower"  only  ''  than  the  angels,  and  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  made  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  God's  hands,  and  put  ail 
things  under  his  feet;  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of 
the  seas/'  that  man  the  last  crowning  work  of  creation, 
*  Owen's  Bardiam,  p.  66. 
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made  to  be  a  "  first  fruits"  of  the  creation,  that  Adam 
to  whom  God  committed  the  naming  of  **  every  beast 
of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air/'  the  first  natural 
historian  in  the  world,  so  to  say,  the  first  embodiment 
of  science,  could  be  a  low  type  of  creation. 

How  entirely  do  the  names  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the 
fishes,  the  trees,  and  the  plants  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
so  full  of  meaning,  every  one  of  them  given  for  some 
important  reason  of  shape,  habits,  or  peculiarity,  the 
name  of  every  one  of  them  arguing  in  the  giver  of  it 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  natural  history,  belie  so 
unworthy  a  suggestion.  How  feeble  and  xminstructive 
our  translations  of  these  names,  showing  a  force  in  the 
original  contemplated  only  by  the  giver  himself'. 

Imagine  only  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  not  blasphemy 
to  suppose  it,  (but  we  are  compelled  to  such  a  line  of 
argument  by  the  reasonings  of  these  philosophers,] 
imagine  only  the  whole   creation   summoned  before 

'  The  very  remarkable  way  in  which  the  names  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  plants  of  Scripture  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  cognates  sug- 
gest some  ideal  connection  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
conveys  to  my  mind  a  strong  impression  of  that  being  the  primeval 
language  of  man. 

For  instance,  how  entirely  is  the  character  of  the  lion,  ni^nH>  ariiMt 
poartrayed  in  its  name  from  TTIK  areh,  *  to  snatch ;'  that  of  the  kid, 
yX2if  from  its  butting  with  its  horns.  The  coriander  plant,  too,  >T3»  from 
its  smelling  like  a  kid.  How  characteristic  is  the  word  ^TOX  '>  camel,' 
from  revenge,  marking  the  known  revengefnl  disposition  of  the  animal ; 
and  NDp,  *  a  partridge,'  from  the  sound  of  its  cry,  NDp  in  Chaldee, '  to 
call;*  and  myrrh,  from  ^D  and  n"lta»  'to  be  bitter;'  ^20,  'an  onion/ 
from  b!Oi '  to  peel  off  in  folds'  as  an  onion  does. 

How  little  do  these  words  when  transUted  into  any  other  language 
convey  any  idea  of  the  character  or  qualities  of  the  things.  A  vast  list 
might  be  added,  but  the  above  will  suffice  for  explanation. 
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a  gorilla  to  have  names  assigned  to  the  assembled 
creatures. 

Does  it  in  any  way  tend  to  enhance  our  credit  as 
beings  endowed  with  reason^  does  it  raise  us  in  the 
scale  of  creation  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which 
we  have  risen  (if  so  be  that  we  have  risen)  to  what  we 
are?  Surely  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  topmost  round;  nay,  is  it  not  more 
important  P  for  where  had  been  the  last,  had  there  not 
been  a  substantial  first  P  Let  us  remember  the  argu- 
ment of  that  soundest  of  reasoners,  ''If  thou  boast, 
thou  bearest  not  the  root  but  the  root  thee  ^"  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  there  is  anything  whatever  to 
be  found  in  the  very  brief  history  which  we  have  of 
our  first  parents  to  warrant  a  conclusion  so  derogatory 
both  to  the  Creator  and  the  created. 

But  in  what  way  are  we  better  than  our  first  parents  P 
Is  it  in  freedom  of  thought  and  power  of  intellect  P  is 
it  in  greater  powers  of  resistance  to  the  seductions  of 
sin  P  If  we  ask  our  hearts  truly,  I  fear  we  must  say  no. 

"Are  we  better  than  they P'  "No,  in  no  wise,  for 
God  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,"  must  be  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  in  all  comparisons  of  ourselves  with 
every  other  of  the  human  species. 

"But  they  had  not  the  appliances  which  we  have/' 
I  really  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  had  or 
not,  but  I  suspect  that  if  they  had  not,  it  was  simply 
because  they  did  not  require  them.  I  believe  from 
what  we  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  our  first 
parents  were  equal  to  any  emergency  in  which  they 
r  Rom.  xi.  18. 
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may  have  been  placed.  If  they  had  few  wants  there 
was  no  call  to  provide  for  more,  but  had  wants  arisen 
I  donbt  not  that  their  intellect  would  have  been  fiilly 
sufficient  to  have  met  those  wants.  Is  it  not  a  sad  evil 
of  the  present  day  that  suggestion  that  God  has  not 
"done  all  things  well?*' 

That  all  mankind  had  a  common  origin  seems  evi- 
dent from  this  fact,  viz.  that  of  a  common  fall.  "  The 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin."  A  common 
fall  argues  a  common  redemption,  and  vice  versa. 

"  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentilea  that 
they  are  all  under  sin*"."  "There  is  no  difference: 
for  all  have  sinned*."  "By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles^ 
whether  we  be  bond  or  Jree,  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit." 

"  In  Adam  all  died,  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
"  Every  man  in  his  own  order.*'  Not  only  the  white 
man,  but  the  black,  the  red,  and  the  swarthy ;  there  is 
not  a  gospel  for  the  one,  and  another  gospel  for  another^ 
but  the  same  for  all.     "  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations^ 

*"  Rom.  iii.  9. 

*  Ibid.  22, 23.  "  There  is  no  difference"  in  the  natnre  of  sin  either. 
The  same  passions,  the  same  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  exist 
throughout  the  whole  human  race  wherever  it  may  be  found.  It  is  not 
that  evil  is  good  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  good  evil  in  another,  but 
good  is  good  and  sin  is  sin  all  the  world  over,  and  that  by  the  universal 
consent  of  all  who  are  converted  to  the  truth ;  they  confess  that  they 
have  sinned  and  done  very  wickedly.  Neither  is  it  any  contradiction 
to  this  view  of  the  case  that  a  perverted  view  of  morality  should  coca* 
sionally  confound  good  and  evil,  because,  if  we  believe  Qod's  Word, 
this  is  peculiarly  Satan's  work;  but  the  standard  of  good  and  evil 
is  universal. 
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baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  God's  way  is  to  be  "known 
upon  earth.  His  saving  health  unto  all  nations/'  In 
Adam  the  whole  human  race,  as  his  posterity,  died.  By 
virtue  of  the  promise  his  seed  are  to  be  made  alive 
through  faith.  "  All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  before 
God^.''  ''That  every  mouth  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  may  become  guilty  before  God''." 

It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  each  country  had 
its  own  separate  fall,  which  must  have  been  the  case  if 
each  nation  had  its  own  distinct  creation;  then  we 
should  have  expected  that  there  should  have  been 
a  distinct  redemption  also,  and  a  different  gospel  for 
each,  which  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case.  "  Christ  is 
not  divided ^"  "If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel 
let  him  be  accursed  "." 

It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  touch  upon  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  question  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  probable  his- 
tory of  our  British  ancestors,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  history  of  histories,  the  only  history  which  pre- 
tends to  give  a  rational  account  of  man's  origin  and 
the  first  peopling  of  the  world,  for  an  enquiry  as  to 
what  branch  of  the  human  family  we  belong  to,  who 
and  what  we  were,  and  what  reasons  there  may  be  for 
our  conclusions. 

The  Biblical  genealogies  which  profess  to  hand  down 
the  generations  of  the  human  race,  as  far  as  its  own 
purposes  are  concerned,  are  found  Gen.  v.,  which  gives 
the  descent  from  Adam  to  Noah ;   in  Gen.  xi.,  which 

J  Gen.  vi.  12.         *  Rom.  iii.  19.         »  1  Cor.  L  13.         »  GaL  I  8. 
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gives  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  That  of  1  Chron.  gives 
the  descent  from  Adam  to  David,  (with  the  different 
subordinate  pedigrees  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
Israelites  down  to  that  period). 

The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  gives  us  the  descent 
from  Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  while  that  of  St.  Luke 
traces  our  Lord's  pedigree  direct  to  Adam. 

Now  all  of  these  genealogies  written  at  separate 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  by  Moses,  by  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles,  and  by  the  Evangelists,  with  those 
differences  and  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  and 
utterly  absolve  the  writers  from  all  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism, essentially  agree  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner ;  nor  can  I  imagine,  without  the  suggestion  of 
a  conspiracy  to  falsify  and  deceive,  how  it  is  possible 
that  this  genealogical  chain  should  be  otherwise  than 
correct  in  all  the  main  and  most  important  facts.  With 
Adam  our  genealogies  all  commence,  and  beyond  him 
none  of  them  attempt  to  go.  Any  existence  of  the 
hxunan  race  before  him  is  utterly  ignored  in  Scripture. 
Whether  there  may  have  been  a  previous  creation  of 
man  upon  earth,  entirely  extinct  before  the  Adamic 
era,  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  knowing.  As  far  as 
history  and  revelation  teach  us,  we  know  that  "The 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul  **,"  i.e.  the  first 
living  soul.  The  same  authority  (St.  Paul)  says,  "  The 
Jirat  man  is  of  the  earth  earthy,"  alluding  to  Adam, 
which  means  taken  from  the  earth.  With  respect  to 
the  Adamic  race,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his 
family,  we  have  our  Lord's  authority  that  "  the  flood 
»  1  Cor.  XV.  45. 
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came  and  took  them  all  awaj°;"  and  in  St  Luke  we 
read,  *'  The  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all,**  I  must 
humbly  therefore,  but  strenuously,  here  enter  my  pro- 
test against  those  writers  who  ignore  the  Noachian 
deluge  altogether,  those  also  who  consider  it  to  hare 
been  partial,  and  those  who  hold  that  it  was  of  that 
quiescent  character  that  it  could  not  have  efiected 
those  great  geological  changes  which  some  have  at- 
tributed to  it. 

That  many  of  the  great  geological  disruptions  were 
made  before  the  existence  of  man  upon  earth,  during 
the  six  days  of  creation,  (which  may  have  been  epochs 
of  thousands  of  years'  duration,  seeing  that  "  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day','*)  may  be  readily  admitted  without 
any  sacrifice  of  Scriptural  faith.  But  the  account  given 
us  of  the  Noachian  flood  and  its  universality  is  so 
precise  that  there  seems  no  room  left  to  doubt  it. 
"The  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth; 
and  all  the  high  hills,  thai  were  under  the  whole  heaven, 
were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered  ^"  Mark  the 
fact  that  it  is  twice  repeated.  Wherever  this  is  done 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  it  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 

•  St.Matt.zxiT.  39. 

r  Saidasy  voL  ii.  p.  958,  informs  iu  that  the  Etnucana  entertained  snch 
ideas,  that  God  was  snppoged  to  have  employed  twelve  periods  of  1,000 
years  each  in  the  formation  of  the  present  world  with  aU  its  accessories. 
The  Persians,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  considered  that  the 
formation  of  the  world  occupied  a  year  of  365  natural  days.  See 
Sharon  Turner,  Sacred  Hist,  of  the  World,  yoL  i.  p.  ^.  note. 

4  Gen.  vii.  19,  20. 
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certainty  of  the  fact.  "  Verily,  Verily  ;*'  "  I,  even  I  ;'* 
''  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen/'  &c.  And  in  addition  to 
this  fact,  I  believe  that  nowhere  is  the  expression  "  un- 
der the  whole  heaven"  used  except  where  universality 
is  intended.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  "preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven/^  meaning  universally.  We  have 
also  another  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  spherical 
form  of  the  globe,  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  a  moun- 
tain as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  could  not  have  been  covered  xmless  the  whole 
world  were  covered  also,  and  this  globe  became  sus- 
pended in  water  as  it  is  now  in  atmosphere.  To  denj 
the  possibility  of  this  would  be  to  deny  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator.  The  tradition  of  the  flood  also 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  globe '. 

Then  as  to  the  quiescent  character  of  its  approach, 
contended  for  by  those  geologists  who  do  not  quite  like 
to  throw  it  over  altogether.  This  certainly  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  account :  *'  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened."  Not  very  quiescent  1  And  then  as  to  the 
character  of  its  subsidence :  "  God  made  a  great  wind 
to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged."  Not 
a  very  quiescent  wind  to  dry  up  all  that  mass  of  water 
in  150  days !  Only  imagine  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
breaking  up,  and  carrying  as  it  would  do  from  north 
to  south  all  the  ice  of  the  North  Pole  and  that  of  the 


'  Heathen  tettimonies  to  the  Deluge : — BerotoB  the  Chaldsan,  Aby- 
^euxM,  Diodonu  Siculus,  Alexander  Pol^fhistor,  Eusebins,  Apollodonis, 
Hesiod,  Lucian,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pindar,  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  Soli- 
nns,  Jotephofl,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Ovid,  JnveuaL 
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loutli  Pole,  and  their  meeting  together  in  the  midst 
f  that  which  waa  once  dry  land.  What  a  concussion ! 
inytbing  but  quiescent^  I  imagine.  And  then  the 
)IIing  back  of  the  stones,  and  rocks,  and  gravel  with 
le  subsidence  of  the  waters,  which  as  they  retreated 
ould  form  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  which  are  so  in- 
resting  to  trace  as  the  result  of  that  great  cataclysm. 
And  is  not  the  Scriptural  description  of  the  flood 
fficient  to  account  for  those  siltings,  and  drifts^  and 
avel-beds,  and  bogs,  and  caverns,  into  which  have 
en  washed  the  implements  and  utensils  of  pre- 
isting  races,  to  say  nothing  of  later  and  more  par- 
I  inundations,  without  giving  that  enormous  an- 
uity  to  the  human  race  which  some  geologists  seem 
claim  for  it. 

[t  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  while  the  flint  imple- 
nts  which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  human  hands 
re  been  repeatedly  found  in  positions  connecting 
im  with  the  bones  of  animals  now  extinct,  the  skele- 
s  of  the  men  who  once  wielded  those  weapons  should 
^e  entirely  disappeared;  and  yet  one  would  suppose 
t  human  remains  should  be  as  commonly  found  as 
se  of  the  brutes,  and  as  durable.  I  have  frequently 
gd  medical  men  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
iposition  of  human  bone  which  prevents  its  receiv- 
petrifaction,  like  that  of  other  animals :  the  answer 
ave  received  has  been  invariably  the  same,  "Un- 
btedly  not.'' 

Thy  then  should  we  find  the  bones  of  the  brute 
tion,  and  the  very  implements  with  which  those 
es  were  slain,  but  not  the  bones  of  the  slayer  P    In 
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spite  of  the  smile  of  incredulity  with  which  reference 
to  Scripture,  alas  1  are  now-a-days  received,  I  venture 
unhesitatingly  to  suggest  the  following  as  a  solution  of 
the  question — the  sentence  of  infallibility,  "  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  ■/' 

And  with  certain  exceptions  of  circumstances,  which 
prove  the  general  rule,  I  do  not  believe  that  human 
bones  left  to  the  course  of  nature  can  be  indefinitely 
preserved.  The  very  way  in  which  the  skeletons  of 
ancient  Britons  which  I  have  recently  discovered  my- 
self (which  may  claim  perhaps  an  antiquity  of  3,000 
years)  crumble  away  on  exposure  to  the  atmospherei 
shews  how  entirely  they  would  have  perished  centuries 
ago  but  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  kept  as  it 
were  hermetically  sealed  up. 

I  take  leave  here  humbly  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  who,  finding  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  supposed  recent  discoveries  in  geology, 
which  seem  to  require  a  longer  period  than  that 
hitherto  attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
upon  earth,  and  unable  to  stretch  the  post-diluvian 
generations  of  mankind,  in  which  the  duration  has 
been  limited  by  God  Himself  to  120,  and  subsequently 
to  ''threescore  years  and  ten,*'  or  exceptionally  to  "four- 
score years,"  are  willing  to  give  an  elasticity  to  the 
ante-diluvian  generations,  and  suggest  that  the  ages  of 
man  before  the  flood,  as  noted  by  Moses,  may  have  been 
intended  to  represent  indefinite  periods,  some  perhaps 
of  longer  and  some  of  shorter  duration. 

This  desire  to  carry  back  the  age  of  the  human  race 
■  Gen.  ill.  19. 
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rings  to  mind  an  aniusing  anecdote  of  an  elderlj  lady 
'ho  was  moat  anxious  to  conceal  her  age,  and  she 
lought  that  fifty  was  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
sars  upon  which  to  take  her  stand,  and  so  at  fifty  she 
mtinued  for  a  very  long  time,  until  her  son  having 
tained  to  the  half  century,  he  found  himself  rather 
a  dilemma  respecting  his  mother,  and,  after  con- 
icring  the  matter  for  some  time,  he  ventured  thus  de- 
lately  to  break  the  matter  to  his  respected  parent  :-* 
My  dear  mother,  this  happens  to  be  my  birthday, 
id  I  regret  to  find  that  I  am  now  fifty  years  old. 
3w,  you  have  been  fifty  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
11  be  necessary — since  mother  and  son  cannot  be  of 
3  same  age — ^that  you  should  go  forward  a  bit  or  that 
should  go  back.  I  donH  care  which  it  is,  but  the 
itter  must  be  settled  one  way  or  other.^' 
So  our  theorists  want  to  push  back  mother-creation 
ce  they  cannot  push  her  forward,  and  apparently 
ih  less  reason  than  the  gentleman  in  this  anecdote, 
t  this  theory  is  utterly  negatived  by  Scripture. 
Jad  the  duration  of  life  of  the  ante-diluvian  heads 
families  been  represented  in  round  numbers  or  any- 
ig  like  round  numbers,  however  varying  firom  each 
3r,  there  might  have  been  something  plausible  in 
sug^gestiou,  but  on  reference  to  Genesis  y.  we  find 
utmost  variety  in  the  length  of  the  lives  of  the 
>-diluvian  patriarchs.  Adam  lived  930  years,  Seth 
Enos  905,  Canaan  910,  Mahalaleel  895,  Jared  962, 
ch  366,  Methuselah  969,  Lamech  777.  Had  they 
ived  900  years,  or  950,  or  800,  or  700,  we  might 
ibly  liave  conceded  to  the  suggestion  that  certain 
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epochs  may  have  been  intended,  but  these  uneven 
and  unequal  numbers  of  years  seem  to  me  conclusive 
against  this  theory.  They  seem,  moreover,  to  have 
been  universally  treated  not  only  by  biblical,  but  also 
by  secular  writers,  as  years  of  ordinary  duration.  The 
great  age  to  which  the  patriarchs  attained  accords,  in 
round  terms,  with  the  traditions  of  Hesiod,  HecatsBUS, 
Hellanicus,  Acusilaus,  Ephorus,  and  Nicolaus,  as  quoted 
by  Josephus.  They  say,  that  "  those  of  the  first  world, 
i.  e.  before  the  flood,  lived  a  thousand  years."  Now 
what  saith  the  Scripture  P  Six  out  of  the  nine  of  the 
ante-diluvians  lived  into  their  tenth  century,  and  the 
seventh,  Mahalaleel,  all  but ;  Noah,  the  tenth  in  the  suc- 
cession, lived  950  years ;  so  that  they  may  very  fairly 
be  called  millenarians.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
that  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  records  confirm  the  Bibli- 
cal account.  "  No  fact,"  says  Sir  Eichard  Phillips,  "  is 
more  certain  on  the  evidence  of  various  ancient  authors 
than  that  the  first  Chaldsean  dynasty  of  ten  sovereigns 
was  terminated  by  a  deluge,  from  which  the  last  king, 
Xithurus,  (identified  with  Noah,)  escaped  from  Babylon 
or  Sipporah  in  an  ark  to  the  northern  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus." 

Invariable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Scriptural  account 
of  ten  successions  of  tndmduals,  and  not  of  epochs.  It 
is  suggested  by  some  thinking  persons  that  a  longer 
time  was  required  for  maturing  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  for  producing  that  refinement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  than  Scripture  seems  to  allow.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson*  seems  to  think  that  the  civilization 
^  MaLners  and  Customa  of  the  EgyptiAoa,  vol.  ill. 
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of  the  Egyptians  was  too  great  to  have  been  effected 
between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  Noah — but 
three  hundred  years  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Let  us  only  consider  what  has 
been  done  in  this  country  within  the  last  fifty  years — 
steam  engines^  detonating  gunpowder,  steam  ships,  rail- 
ways^  electric  telegraphs,  gas,  photography,  sub-marine 
tunnelling^  aero-nautical  expeditions,  steam  printing- 
presses,  &c. ;  and  should  we  make  as  much  progress 
in  the  next  fifty  years  as  in  the  last,  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  a  state  of  perfection  we  may  arrive.  We  are 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  what  amount  of  civilization 
had  been  attained  in  the  ages  before  the  flood,  but 
judging  from  the  very  brief  accounts  we  have  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  agriculture,  music,  arts,  and  sciences,  works 
in  brass  and  iron,  to  say  nothing  of  ship  building  and 
navigation^. 

Presuming,  then,  on  the  fact  that  "  of  one  blood  God 
hath  made  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,"  the 
question  as  to  which  branch  of  the  great  human  family 

■  The  constmciion  of  the  ark  wm  doabtless  a  particular  revelation 
from  the  Deity  HimBelf  to  HU  servant  Noah ;  nevertheless  that  patri- 
arch mntty  one  wonld  think,  have  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own 
tmall  family  to  find  the  artisans  necessary  for  building  that  stupendous 
■ncbiDe»  and  even  the  wicked  rebels  were  doubtless  made  inBtrumeutal 
in  God's  hands  for  working  out  a  salvation  of  which  they  were  not 
themselves  to  be  partakers.  The  enquiry  how  many  persons  and  what 
length  of  time  is  required  to  build  a  first-rate  man-of-war  would  feebly 
famish  the  solution  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  the  ark  of  Noah. 
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OUT  British  ancestors  belong,  their  progress  or  retro- 
gression in  matters  of  religion  and  civilization  at  vari- 
ous epochs,  the  pla<3e  whence,  and  the  probable  tim<^ 
when,  they  came  into  this  country,  with  the  faciUtic^ 
or  hindrances  thus  afforded  to  the  carrying  out  the 
great  designs  of  Providence,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
a  matter  of  interest,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry and  suggestion  in  the  following  i>ages,  to  which 
this  introductory  chapter  seemed  a  kind  of  necessity. 


OCR  BRITISH  ANCESTORS: 
WHO  AND  WHAT  WERE  THEY? 


With  regard  to  the  country  we  now  inhabit,  its 
written  records,  however  ancient  they  may  seem  to  be, 
are,  compared  with  the  world's  history,  comparatively 
modem.  We  do  not  find  Britain  positively  spoken  of 
in  any  written  work  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who 
Nourished  B.C.  445,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  2,300 
rears  ago,  and  then  he  only  mentions  the  Cassiterides, 
low  called  the  Scilly  Isles,  from  whence  he  says  that 
in  was  exported,  and  these  islands  he  only  knew  by 
3port. 

Aristotle,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  mentions 
18  British  Isles  by  name,  as  Albion  and  leme,  that 
,  what  we  now  call  England  and  Ireland. 

Poly  bins  again,  who  flourished  about  160  years  B.C., 
Lines  the  British  Islands  and  their  produce  of  tin ; 
t  nothing  more  is  historically  heard  or  known  of 
3Tn  until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  fifty-six  years 
X)re  our  Saviour's  birth. 

Strabo^  who  flourished  sixteen  years  later  than  this, 
^mpting  to  give  the  geography  of  these  islands, 
ations  the  erroneous  views  which  had  been  enter- 
led  on  that  subject  by  certain  geographers,  Eratos* 
Qes,  Timosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Pytheas,  and  Dicae- 
lus,  yrriters  whose  labours  are  unfortunately  now  lost, 
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He  finds  considerable  fault  with  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
geographical  descriptions  of  this  country  given  by  his 
predecessors,  while  he  little  mends  the  matter  by  his 
own  reports.  What  the  views  of  ancient  geographers 
were  with  respect  to  this  country  we  may  gather  from 
the  amusing  account  of  Pytheas,  as  quoted  by  Strabo, 
that  is  to  say,  if  by  Thule  Pytheas  meant  Britain  or 
Scotland.  He  says  he  had  "  traversed  Britain  where- 
ever  it  was  accessible  ;'*  and  speaking  of  Thule  and  the 
parts  thereabout,  he  says,  **It  was  neither  land,  nor 
sea,  nor  air  separately,  but  a  certain  concretion  of  them 
all,  like  sea-blubber,  in  which,  he  says, 'that  land  and 
sea  and  all  things  are  suspended ;  and  that  this  is  as 
it  were  the  bond  (i.e.  boundary)  of  all  things,  being 
neither  passable  by  travelling  nor  by  sailing ;  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  resemblance  of  this  blubber,  but 
that  the  rest  he  described  by  hearsay."  Now  this  de- 
scription, not  altogether  flattering  to  our  climate,  is  no 
great  exaggeration  of  the  impressions  which  I  have 
myself  heard  from  foreigners  who  have  visited  this 
country  during  a  Scotch  mist  or  in  a  London  Novem- 
ber fog,  when  they  think  that  our  countrymen  consider 
it  imperative  to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  themselves. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  neither  Pytheas  nor  Strabo 
have  given  us  any  account  of  our  early  ancestors.  No 
doubt  their  description  of  their  manners  and  customs 
would  have  been  equally  amusing  and  equally  correct 
with  their  geographical  notions.  But  more  seriously 
speaking,  we  may  be  glad  that  such  accounts  are  lost, 
as  we  could  have  put  no  faith  whatever  in  such 
burlesques. 
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We  have  then  to  work  out  the  problem  of  our  early 

history  by  other  means,  in  which  (althoagh  much  must 

be  still  left  to  conjecture)  there  will  nevertheless  be 

found  a  ground-work  much  more  safe  and  more  pro* 

bable  to  go  upon  than  the  information  afforded  by 

such  crude  historians.      In  consequence  of  the  very 

slight  materials  we  have  for  British  history,  it  has 

hitherto  been   the  habit    of  historians  to  pass  over 

almost  all  which  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition 

relating  to  this  country  in  the  ages  preceding  Julius 

CoDsar's  invasion,  and  to  treat  these  islands  as  though 

they  had  emerged  from  the  sea  opportunely  at  that 

moment  for  a  commencement  of  our  history,  ignoring 

IS  a  myth  all  the  suggestions  relating  to  former  times 

rhich  some  more  credulous  historians  have  admitted. 

Yet  while  we  live  in  days  when  writers  of  great 
ame,  commencing  in  Germany,  and  tainting,  I  regret 
)  say,  some  distinguished  names  in  this  country,  would 
lunge  us  in  a  sea  of  historic  doubt,  and  rob  us  of 
any  of  our  fond  traditions,  we  live  also  at  a  time  when 
e  spade  and  pick-axe  of  the  archssologist,  the  re* 
arches  of  the  linguist,  etymologist,  and  ethnologist, 
e  bringing  to  light  discoveries  which  tend  to  confirm 
a  great  degree  the  traditions  of  olden  time,  and  I 
ibt  not  but  that  a  vein  of  truth  will  be  foimd  to  run 
ough.  most  of  those  traditionary  accounts  received 
u  our  forefathers,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
1  to  be  fabulous. 

.  gentleman  of  influence  in  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
>n  Education,  at  a  public  meeting  on  that  subject, 
ntly    spoke  in  very  sceptical  terms  of  all  BritiBh 
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history  preceding  the  times  of  Julius  Csesar.  Such  lan- 
guage from  one  holding  so  high  a  position  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  to  be  lamented  also  that  the  popular 
histories  of  England  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  slur  over  and  treat  as  fabulous  those  portions 
which  relate  to  the  early  British  times,  instead  of 
taking  the  pains,  which  would  become  historians,  of 
investigating  the  truth  of  popular  traditions. 

Materials  nevertheless  are  being  constantly  produced 
tending  to  confirm  many  of  those  traditions  which 
have  of  late  years  received  great  blows  and  heavy  dis- 
couragement from  the  pens  of  a  certain  class  of  men  of 
imdoubted  ability.  And  if  Nineveh,  Carthage,  and 
Jerusalem  are  now  unfolding  their  archaeological  trea- 
sures in  confirmation  of  their  past  history,  so  in  Eng- 
land we  are  constantly  receiving  additional  testimony 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  unwritten  and  hitherto  only 
problematic  history  of  our  country. 

As  an  apt  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  find  that 
C.  J.  Solinus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  about 
the  year  a.d.  80  »,  in  his  description  of  Britain,  makes 
mention  of  the  hot-springs  of  Bath,  and  the  magnifi* 
cence  with  which  the  baths  at  that  place  had  already 
been  decorated  for  the  use  of  bathers;  moreover  that 
the  baths  were  "  dedicated  to  Minerva.'*  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  whose  work  has  been  received  with  con- 
siderable scepticism,  says  "  Apollo  and  Minerva ;" 
perhaps  he  had  seen  a  different  MS.  of  Solinus's  works: 
but,  singular  enough,  both  are  correct,  as  modem  dis- 
coveries prove,  tending  to  confirm  the  account  of  Soli- 
»  Monumenta  JUstorica  Britannica,  p.  12. 
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nus,  and  so  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  work 
of  the  monk  of  Cirencester. 

Now  though  Solinus  wrote  within  forty  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Claudius  Csesar^  and  Richard 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Qothing  was  known,  except  from  these  two  writerSi 
ibout  the  worship  of  Minerva  and  Apollo  at  Bath, 
jntil  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
ipade  and  pickaxe  revealed  those  magnificent  remains 
)f  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  adorned  by  the  head  of 
\.pollo  in  the  centre  of  the  architrave,  and  those  votive 
Itars  to  the  goddess  Minerva  preserved  in  the  Bath 
(luscum,  which  have  been  figured  in  that  splendid 
^ork  of  the  late  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  entitled 
leliquuB  Britannico^Romance.  And  if  history  can  be 
lus  confirmed  nearly  1,800  years  after  the  events  re- 
)rded,  and  if  the  Assyrian  traditions,  thousands  of 
ears  old,  are  daily  receiving  corroboration  by  archseo- 
•gical  discoveries,  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
[stories  of  Nennius  and  Geoflfry  of  Monmouth  (divest- 
g  them  of  all  evidently  fabulous  matter)  should  not 

time  receive  material  confirmation,  for  we  can 
arcely  fail  to  recognise  in  the  ancient  British  names 
many  of  our  towns  the  names  of  those  kings  from 
lom  they  ate  said  to  be  derived.  It  seems  too  flag- 
tit  to  suppose  that  our  early  historians  should  have 
opted  fictitious  names  for  places  purposely  to  fall  in 
th  their  accounts  of  fictitious  kings,  or  vice  versa, 
iply  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  romance,  or  for  de- 
ving  posterity.  Whether  we  would  accord  them 
»    lineal   succession   which  Qeoffry   gives  them  is 
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another  matter,  though  we  should  hesitate  to  overturn 
his  line  of  kings  until  we  are  prepared  to  substitute 
something  better  in  its  place.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
force  in  the  observation  of  our  great  poet,  John  Mil- 
ton ^  that  "those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive 
kings,  never  to  have  bin  real  persons  or  don  in  their 
lives  at  least  som  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  re- 
membered cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  in- 
credulity/* It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  not  all 
of  them  kings  of  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  that  instead 
of  their  being  successive,  some  of  them  may  have  been 
contemporaneous ;  nevertheless  if  we  can  but  discover 
one  or  two  of  them  whose  existence  we  can  fully  esta- 
blish, then  without  accepting  all  that  our  informants 
have  suggested,  we  so  far  acquit  them  of  the  fabulous 
character  with  which  modern  writers  have  invested 
them,  and  we  may  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  "ex 
uno  disce  omnes,"  until  better  and  more  trustworthy 
history  can  be  obtained. 

Now  the  Molmutine,  or  Molmutian,  laws  have  been 
celebrated  by  tradition,  a  tradition  tolerably  well  cor- 
roborated by  legitimate  history,  for  2,300  years  or 
more;  for  Dwynwal  Moelmud,  commonly  called  Dun- 
wallo  Molmutius,  is  said  to  have  been  sixteenth  king 
of  the  Britains,  in  the  year  B.C.  440.  According  to 
a  chronicle  of  British  kings  in  the  book  of  Basing- 
werke,  (a  Welch  version  of  QeoSry  of  Monmouth's 
compilation,)  he  is  said  to  have  flourished  from  B.C. 
694  to  B.C.  667.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
published  any  laws  in  this  land;  and  they  continued 
^  Hilton's  Hist,  of  England,  1667,  8to.,  p.  11. 
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faraous  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  "Dyvn- 
wal  Moelinud/'  says  Mr.  Owen  in  the  "  Cambrian  Bio* 
graphy/'  'Hhe  celebrated  legislator  of  the  Ancient 
Britons^  was  the  first  who  combined  the  laws,  maxima, 
and  customs  into  a  regular  code.'^  He  adds,  *'  Dy  vn- 
wal  is  recorded  in  a  triad  with  Bran  and  Prydain,  as 
the  three  combiners  of  monarchy  in  Britain,  so  that  by 
their  institutions  the  yarious  tribes  of  the  island  were 
wrought  to  acknowledge  one  sovereign  authority  under 
certain  circumstances  of  general  warfare.'*  Whatever 
nay  be  the  historic  value  of  the  Welch  triads,  of  GeoflTry 
.f  Monmouth,  of  Nennius,  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
rhen  we  find  them  not  only  agreeing  together,  and 
vidently  not  servilely  copying  from  one  another,  but 
>rLfirmed  by  other  fragmentary  history,  and  thus  un- 
^signedly  combining  to  confirm  long  cherished  tra- 
tions,  it  appears  to  me,  with  John  Milton,  that  it 
ould  be  "a  too  strict  incredulity*'  to  reject  their 
stimony. 
The  Vendotian  Code  of  Welch  laws',  said  to  have 

'  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  published  by  the  Record 
XI  mission,  foL,  p.  89.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  the 
[oi3ign<;d  testimony  which  these  ancient  laws  and  institutes  bear  to 
]] tions  which  have  too  often  been  held  to  be  fabulous.  The  allusion 
ECing  Arthur's  death  in  the  Qwentian  Code  goes  a  long  way  to 
^fy  any  candid  mind,  if  there  be  any  who  stiU  doubt  that  heroic 
r*0  existence.    It  runs  as  follows  :«> 

"  The  Frimlege  of  the  Chief  of  Song, 
eii-    When  the  Queen  will  a  song  in  the  chamber,  let  the  Bard  sing 
1^  z-especting  Camlan,  (the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell,)  and 
xsot^  loud,  lest  the  hall  be  disturbed." 

y^^^  many  interesting  ideas  does  this  awaken,  when  the  deeds  of  the 
V  0O<1  Arthur  were  celebrated  in  song  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Wales, 
P  t^lse  sanction  and  regulation  of  the  laws  of  the  laud ! 
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been  the  compilation  of  Jorwerth,  son  of  Madog,  about 
the  year  a.d.  1180,  records  as  follows: — 

"  Before  this,  and  before  the  crown  of  London  and 
the  supremacy  of  this  island  were  seized  by  the  Saxons, 
Dyvnval  Moel-mud,  son  of  Clydno,  was  king  over  this 
island,  who  was  son  of  Cemyw,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Lloegyr.  And  after  the  male  succession  to 
the  kingdom  was  become  extinct,  he  obtained  it  by  the 
distaff,  on  account  of  being  grandson  to  the  king.  And 
he  was  a  very  honourable  and  wise  man,  and  it  was  he 
who  first  established  good  laws  for  this  island;  and 
those  laws  continued  in  force  until  the  time  of  Howel 
the  Good.  After  that,  Howel  the  Good  enacted  new 
laws,  and  abrogated  those  of  Dyvnval.  Yet  Howel  did 
not  however  alter  the  measurements  of  the  lands  in  this 
island,  but  continued  them  as  they  were  left  by  Dyvn- 
wal,  because  he  was  the  best  measurer  ^." 

King  Alfred  is  said  to  have  collated  the  laws  of  his 
ancestor  Ina,  and  these  laws  borrowed  from  King  Ina 
were,  if  we  believe  himself,  many  of  them  taken  from 
the  British  constitutions,  and  those,  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  their  author,  were  excerpts  from  the  Greek 
and  Trojan  laws.  This,  if  it  be  correct,  takes  back 
our  traditions  to  the  countries  whence  according  to 
Nennius  we  derive  our  origin.  The  allusion  in  the 
Vendotian  code  to  Dy  vnwal  as  a  great  authority  in  the 


'  Unquestionably  there  were  well  known  and  established  laws  on  the 
snbjcct  of  boundaries  in  Britain  antecedent  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
Cflssar  (De  Bell.  Gal,,  1.  i.)  says,  "  When  any  disputes  arise  about  their 
iuheritances,  or  any  controversies  about  the  limits  of  their  fields,  they 
are  entirely  referred  to  the  decision  of  their  Druids." 
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latter  of  British  surYeying,  gives  great  colour  to  the 
['adition  handed  down  to  us  by  Halph  Higdeiiy  the 
lonk  of  Chester,  that  this  same  Dyvnyal  Molmutius, 
r  his  son  Belinus,  was  the  founder  of  the  four  great 
ritish  trackways,  a  view  which,  though  repudiated  by 
le  celebrated  antiquary  Gale,  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
nsistcnt  both  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  that  code, 
d  also  with  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  those 
ads;  Billings-street  terminating  in  BilUngs-gate, 
)ndon,  apparently  carrying  with  it  the  name  of 
ilinus^  while  the  names  of  the  others,  Watling- 
cct,  Icknield-street,  or  Ryckneild-street,  and  Ermine- 
eet,  have  a  decided  Celtic  origin.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ved  that  neither  Nennius  nor  Geoffry  of  Monmouth 
tend  to  give  their  histories  upon  their  own  autho- 
r,  but  each  of  them  professes  to  have  referred  to 
S.  which  are  now  unfortunately  lost, 
^''ennius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  history 
eh  goes  under  his  name)  is  the  most  ancient  British 
lor  whose  works  we  possess.  He  is  supposed  to 
3  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  He 
mences  his  accoimt  with  the  six  ages  of  the  world, 
his  chronology  of  the  hmnan  race  for  the  most 
tallies  with  the  generally  received  Scripture 
mutation. 
IB  question  of  civilization  seems  to  be  one  which 

'  Geoffir J  of  Monmouth  aven  that  Belins-street  was  made  by  King 
H,  he  was  at  any  rate  not  the  origiuator  of  that  tradition.  It  waa 
^nt  impreBsion  of  aU  the  early  hiatorians.  Qcoffry  Qaimar^  who 
led  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  speaks  of  the 

" chemin 

Ee  fiat  fdre  11  reis  Belin." 
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cannot  be  decided  by  any  ordinary  methods  of  calcula- 
tion. Light  and  darkness  seem  at  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history  to  have  walked  side  by  side  ia  nations 
adjoining  each  other,  as  we  see  the  different  shades  of 
character  and  talent  in  members  of  the  same  family. 
We  find  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners  and  apparent 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  the  arts  and  even 
comforts  of  life,  co-existent  with  the  highest  state  of 
refinement ;  and  the  simplicity  of  life  in  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  singularly  contrasts  with 
the  luxuries  and  polish  of  the  then  courts  of  Egypt,  to 
which  two  of  the  patriarchs  were  visitors,  without  its 
apparently  affecting  or  altering  their  mode  of  life.  Yet 
though  we  make  this  comparison,  we  should  scarcely 
feel  justified  in  calling  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob 
savages,  as  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  treat 
our  British  ancestors,  among  whom  a  somewhat  similar 
mode  of  Kfe  prevailed.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  the  interview  of  Abraham  with 
the  angels  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  or  the  visits  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  to  Pharaoh^s  court,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  refinement  of  thought,  combined 
with  the  simplicity  of  manners,  of  those  eminent  patri- 
archs. And  not  only  do  we  remark  these  anomalies 
with  regard  to  civilization,  but  we  see  nations  which 
have  once  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  refinement  lapsing 
into  a  comparative  semi-barbarism,  such  as  that  of 
Egypt  until  recently ;  others,  like  China,  settling  down 
upon  the  lees  of  a  pristine  amount  of  civilization, 
dating  back  probably  some  thousands  of  years,  and 
content  to  make  no  farther  progress.     We  see,  not- 
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withstanding  the  spread  of  commercial  intercourse,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  in  Africa,  and 
parts  of  North  and  South  America,  still  using  the  same 
kind  of  flint  weapons  which  were  in  use  in  Britain  until 
after  the  Boman  conquest. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  British  flint 
weapons  as  dug  up  in  Roman  stations,  as  at  Witcombe, 
Gloucestershire',  and  elsewhere,  shew  that,  although 
supplied  as  they  might  have  been  by  Boman  imple- 
ments of  superior  fabric  of  iron  and  bronze,  the  British 
slaves  still  gave  the  preference  to  the  flint  weapons  .to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  as  the  natives  of  India 
still  adhere  to  their  national  implements  notwithstand- 
ing the  introduction  of  more /artistic  tools  under  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule.  So  that  except  from  the  localities  in  which 
these  implements  are  found,  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  discovery,  we  are  quite  un- 
able to  pronounce  upon  their  antiquity.  And  that 
theory  of  the  division  of  human  epochs  recently  adopted 
by  some  antiquaries,  as  the  stone  period,  the  bronze 
period,  and  the  iron  period,  however  convenient  in 
some  respects,  will  not  bear  to  be  insisted  upon  when 
we  find  at  Witcombe  and  elsewhere  the  implements  of 
the  stone  age  intermingling  not  only  with  the  bronze 
but  with  the  iron  also. 

But  we  have  still  to  enquire  whether  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  use  of  metals  was  not  known.  We 
certainly  read  in  Gen.  iv.  22  that  Tubalcain,  who  must 
have  been  as  much  as  two  or  perhaps  three  hundred 

'  Archaoloffia,  vol.  xiz.  Account  of  the  Remains  of  a  Boman  Villa 
at  Great  Witcombe,  by  S.  Lyaons. 
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years  contemporary  with  Adam^  was  ''  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  ^J*  It  is  not  eyen  said 
that  he  was  "  the  father  of  those/*  i.e.  the  originator, 
as  Jabal  and  Jubal  are  called,  of  their  discoveries,  bat 
"  an  instructor."  If,  therefore,  there  ever  was  a  period 
when  stone  or  flint  implements  only  prevailed  in  the 
world,  it  must  have  been  in  the  first  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies before  the  era  of  Tubalcain.  But  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  two  distinct  bronze  and  iron  ages  of  which 


K  Adam  lived  930  ymn.  He  died  only  126  years  before 
Noah's  birth,  when  Lamech,  Noah's  father,  was  56 
years  old. 
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The  flood  came  when  Noah  was  600  years  old,  i.e.  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1656.  Iron  and  brass — presaming  Tubalcain  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it^must  have  been  discovered  at  least  500  years  before  the 
flood.  The  oonstmction  of  the  ark  almost  seems  to  necesmtate  the  «se 
of  iron.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  vessel  of  that  size  should  have 
been  built  wholly  without  that  metal.  It  seems  equally  inconceivable 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  things  should  have  been  lost  very  soon  after 
the  flood,  when  Noah  and  his  sons,  who  had  used  those  metal^  were  stiU 
in  existence  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  their  \ 
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modem  theorists  speak?  We  find  Tubalcain  using 
both  simultaneously. 

Caesar,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ''  Commentaries/'  says 
that  in  Belgic-Gaul  *'they  used  stone-hatchets  and 
points  of  bone  for  their  lances  or  arrows,  because  they 
had  no  iron,  and  this  was  common  to  them  with  many 
nations."  Tacitus  too,  speaking  of  some  of  these  nations, 
says,  "  They  want  iron,  their  arms  are  a  proof  of  it." 
But  he  very  soon  contradicts  himself— if  it  can  be  called 
a  contradiction — for  he  speaks  of  their  **  swords  and 
pikes  which  were  made  of  iron.''  He  probably  means 
that  they  had  very  little  of  that  metal,  as  we  say, 
speaking  loosely  of  nations  or  individuals,  they  have  no 
money,  when  we  mean  very  little.  Mr.  Thos.  Wright, 
in  his  ^*  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,"  shews  that,  according 
to  William  of  Poitiers,  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  fought 
with  weapons  of  flint  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a.d. 
1066,  and  that  the  Scots  used  them  as  late  as  the  wars 
of  Wallace,  A.D.  1300, 

It  has  been  assumed  therefore,  I  think  too  hastily, 
that  when  we  find  these  implements  of  stone,  the  people 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  working  metals. 

That  stone  and  metal  were  in  use  for  such  implements 
simultaneously  is  quite  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  occur  together.  In  the  tumuli  in  Wiltshire 
the  stone  arrow-heads  are  found  not  uncommonly  with 
bronze  daggers.  In  Derbyshire  flint  implements  are 
found  not  only  with  bronze  but  with  iron.  Thus,  in 
a  barrow  opened  at  Minning  Low,  in  that  county,  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  an  upper  deposit  of  two  skeletons  was 
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accompanied  by  an  urn,  a  flint  arrow-head,  a  small 
piece  of  iron,  and  part  of  a  horse's  bit ;  and  lower  down 
in  the  same  barrow,  an  earlier  interment  in  a  stone  cist 
accompanied  by  an  iron  knife  or  dagger  in  a  sheath  of 
the  same  metal.  And  Mr.  Wright  mentions  namerons 
instances. 

Wherever  the  union  of  metals  and  flints  is  dis* 
covered  we  may  probably  assign  a  later  date  to  these 
tumuli,  giving  a  higher  antiquity  to  those  in  which  the 
flint  implements  alone  occur ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  the  long^barrows,  at  least  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  metal  has  been  discovered 
in  them,  except  in  such  positions  as  clearly  to  indicate 
that  the  metal  belonged  to  more  recent  disturbers  of 
these  mounds. 

But  to  return  to  the  History  of  Nennius.  He  gives 
the  first  peopling  of  this  country  to  Brutus,  grandson 
of  Ascanius,  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Japhet  son 
of  Noah^;  and  his  history  he  professes  to  give  from 

h  From  whatever  soaroe  KenniuB  may  hare  derived  his  authority  for 
a  Trojan  descent  for  the  Britons,  we  have  these  singular  and  strikixig 
circumstances  brought  before  us ;  that  "  when  Homer  sends  UlyweB  to 
consult  the  dead,  he  does  not  make  him  touch  upon  the  celebrated  shores 
of  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  though  he  had  sailed  by  them.  He  directs  him 
to  the  coast  of  the  Western  Ocean,  to  Portugal  or  Spain,  to  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerii  or  Celt®,  and  the  dominions  of  Pluto  or  Dis,  whom  the 
Celts  acknowledged  as  their  father." — Dames,  Celtic  Seaearches,  p.  142. 

Solinus,  who  flourished  A.D.  80,  notes  that  Ulysses  was  carried  by  the 
winds  and  waves  to  Scotland,  as  was  proved  by  an  altar  discovered  in 
that  country  existing  in  his  day,  written  in  Qreek  letters. 

Claudius  Claudianus,  about  a-D.  390,  says, — 

"  Est  locus  extremnm  pandit  qua  Gallia  litus 
Ocean!  prsetentus  aquis  ubi  fertur  Ulixes 
Sanguine  libato  popnlum  movisse  silentem." 
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the  following  soiirces: — the  annals  of  Roman  historjj 
the  chronicles  of  the  holy  fathers^  the  writings  of  the 
Scots  and  Angles,  and  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Britons. 

Whatever  may  be  its  historical  value,  it  is  quite  evi« 
dent  that  the  idea  of  the  British  or  Celtic  descent  from 
a  Trojan  ancestry  did  not  originate  with  GeoflTry  of 
Monmouth,  or  even  Nennius,  from  whom  he  may  pro- 
bably have  copied;  for  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  500  years  before  Nennius,  mentions  that  the 
Celts  had  a  tradition  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Trojans.  It  is  said  that  ''  a  few  Trojans  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  in  making  their  escape  from  those 
Greeks  who  were  dispersed  abroad,  took  possession  of 
these  countries,  which  at  that  time  were  uninhabited/' 
We  should  then  enquire  who  were  the  Trojans,  and 
what  their  descent,  and  whether  all  were  Trojans  who 
were  engaged  in  that  celebrated  war.  The  learned 
Bochart^  thinks  that  Lesser  Phrygia,  of  which  Troy 
was  the  capital,  was  peopled  by  Ashkenaz,  Oomer's 
eldest  son,  because  names  of  men  and  places  in  that 
country  retained  the  commemoration  of  their  founder ; 
and  although  this  fact  does  not  settle  so  intricate  a  ques- 
tion, yet  combined  with  other  circumstances  it  gives 
considerable  colour  to  the  suggestion. 

Nennius  fixes  the  date  of  the  peopling  of  this  coun- 
try by  Brutus  or  Brito  in  what  he  calls  "  the  third  age 
of  the  world  ^  :'^  this  he  defines  to  be  the  period  "  be- 
tween Abraham  and  David  V'  and  he  limits  it  more  pre- 
cisely to  the  time  of  the  Judges",  to  that  time  "  when 

*  Phaleg.,  lib.  iii,  c.  9.  *  ch.  x.  >  ch.  L  ■  ch.  W. 
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Eli  the  high-priest  judged  Israel,  and  when  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  was  taken  captive."  Now  according  to  the 
generally  received  chronology  this  happened  B.C.  1141, 
or  about  forty  years  after  Troy  was  taken,  a  date  en- 
tirely consistent  with  possibilities,  may  we  not  say  pro- 
babilities P  Some  have  calculated  that  it  would  require 
about  the  length  of  time  thus  supposed  between  the 
first  peopling  of  this  country  and  the  arrival  of  Julius 
Csesar  to  bring  the  population  up  to  the  condition  in 
which  that  Roman  general  found  it.  He  describes  it 
as  "  infinita  multitudo.*' 

But  we  meet  also  with  this  interesting  historical 
fragment.  Diodorus,  quoting  from  Ctesias^  tells  us 
that  "Teutamnus  (the  twenty-sixth  king  of  Assyria 
after  Ninus),  who  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  sent  a  considerable  number  of  men  to  help  the 
Trojans,  under  the  command  of  Memnon  son  of  Ti- 
thonus.'' 

Is  it  not  in  every  way  consistent  with  such  a  state- 
ment that  after  the  unsuccessM  termination  of  their 
expedition  these  auxiUaries  should  have  wandered  fur- 
ther in  search  of  other  settlements  and  conquests,  and 
is  there  any  improbability  in  the  suggestion  that  these 
rovers  may  have  been  our  first  colonists,  when  we 
find  a  tradition  long  existing,  and  when  we  find  the 
same  language  and  religion,  as  I  hope  to  shew  as  I  pro- 
ceed, prevailing  both  in  Britain  and  in  Assyria  and  its 
conterminal  countries.  At  any  rate,  such  coincidents 
exonerate  Nennius  from  having  fabricated  the  tale,  for 
surely  no  one  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Ctesias^ 
"  Lib.  ii.  p.  136.  edit.  Wesaellin. 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  Ammianus  Marcellinufi,  writers  living 
at  such  di£ferent  dates,  embracing  a  period  from  374 
B.C.  to  880  A.D,,  and  having  no  common  interests,  could 
have  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  foster  the  national  pride 
of  the  Britons  as  to  their  ancestral  descent  ®. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  in  his  day  the  aborigines 
still  inhabited  these  islands,  so  that  whatever  their 
origin  may  have  been,  the  same  race  was  inhabiting 
this  country  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  8ora, 

^  Qibbon  aaeerti  that  "  the  fiibnloas  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Tro- 
jans, Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride  and  amnsed 
the  crcdulitj  of  onr  mde  ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light 
of  science  and  philosophy." — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol. 
iv.  p.  29.  He  adds  in  a  note  that  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  learned  Camden  was  obliged  to  nndermine  with  respectful  scepticism 
the  romance  of  Bratns  the  Trojan,  who  is  now  buried  in  silent  oblivion." 

Whatever  pride  onr  ancestors  may  have  felt  in  being  descended  from 
the  heroes  of  Troy,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  tradition  did  not  originate 
among  themselves.  Gibbon  imagined  them  to  bo  ahrSx^o^^u  They 
must  have  sprung  from  somewhere,  and  the  Oriental  root  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  as  well  as  universal  tradition,  points  to  an  Eastern  origin. 

If  any  weight  attach  to  similarity  of  names  in  different  countries  as 
shewing  a  connection  between  them»  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
one  of  the  presumed  sites  of  ancient  Troy  is  to  this  day  called  Balli. 
dagh,  where  are  still  the  vestiges  of  four  tnmnli  not  very  diasimilar  to 
those  still  existing  in  Britain.   Now  the  name  of  Balli-Dagh  is  repeated 
nearly  to  the  letter  in  the  Celtic  Bally -Daigh,  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry.   It  crops  out  again  at  the  locality  now  corrupted  to  Bal-dock,  in 
Herts.,  and  perhaps  at  Baldhn,  or  Balduh,  in  Cornwall.    Mr.  V.  CaU 
vert,  in  an  interesting^  paper  on  the  site  of  Troy  in  the  "  Archaeological 
Journal,"  No.  81,  1864,  ju»t  published,  derived  the  modem  name  of 
Balli-dagh  from  the  Turkish,  as  the  "honey-abounding  mountain;"  but 
however  that  may  be,  it  probably  has  an  older  etymon.    ^  ^l^^ 
Baali  dagh,  is  the  *  agitation  of  Baal.'   nKT,  I>offK  i"  also  « a  fi,h.'   The 
fish-god  Dagon  is  well  known  in  mythology  as  having  been  wotshi  ned 
in  the  East,  and  seents  to  appear  again  in  many  places  m  ^  .    /^^ 
Ireland,  (see  Appendix  No.I.,  nnder  Da^i).    Bali-dagH  uiav  i!?>! 
liord  Neptune,  witb  whom  be  is  a»dd  to  correspond.  **?  ^  ^nc 
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TTniversal  tradition  confirms  the  impression  that  Europe 
and  its  adjacent  islands  were  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Japhet,  and  so  the  Jews,  who  are  the  best  ex- 
positors of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unanimously  agree. 

I  confess  that  but  for  the  universal  tradition  which 
assigns  our  descent  to  Japhet,  I  should  have  been  ra- 
ther inclined  to  attribute  to  the  British  Celts  a  Semitic 
origin,  both  on  account  of  the  relics  of  worship  which 
we  find  in  Britain,  and  also  on  account  of  the  language, 
the  traces  of  which  we  find  still  attaching  to  the  names 
of  those  places  where  they  carried  on  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  the  religion  professed  by 
our  British  ancestors  was  the  universal  deflection  from 
the  only  true  worship,  and  that  the  language  which  we 
trace  as  handed  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  places,  still 
retained,  where  they  worshipped,  was  the  language  at 
one  period  pretty  well  common  to  the  world. 

Max  MiillerP  most  appositely  remarks  that  "It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  a  Semitic  language,  and  what 
is  most  important,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  Aryan 
language  derived  from  a  Semitic,  or  a  Semitic  from  au 
Aryan  language.  The  grammatical  framework  is  totally 
distinct  in  these  two  families  of  speech.  This  does  not 
exclude,  however,  the  possibility  that  both  are  diverging 
streatns  of  the  same  source;  and  the  comparisons  that 
have  been  instituted  between  the  Semitic  roots,  reduced 
to  their  simplest  form,  and  the  roots  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages, have  made  it  tnore  than  probable  that  the  ma- 
'  Science  of  Language,  p.  269. 
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terial  elements  with  tchich  they  both  started  tcere  originally 
t/te  same.*' 

It  has  been  said  that  another  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  is  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  growth  of  any  new  language.  This,  however, 
appears  to  be  entirely  an  assumption  not  borne  out 
by  fact.  No  doubt  it  has  taken  considerable  time  for 
the  English  language  to  grow  up  to  what  it  is.  But 
amoDg  nomad  people  the  phases  of  language  are  per- 
petually changing.  It  is  said  that  among  the  Ameri* 
can  Indians  so  frequent  are  the  changes,  that  a  traveller 
who  may  have  learnt  the  language  of  any  particular 
tribe,  would  after  an  absence  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  come  back  and  find  the  language  of  that  tribe 
so  altered  that  he  would  hardly  recognise  it. 

"Brown  the  American  missionary,"  says  Professor 
Max  Miiller^,  "who  spent  his  whole  life  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  Burmah,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  tribes 
who  left  their  native  village  to  settle  in  another  valley 
became  unintelligible  to  their  forefathers  in  two  or 
three  generations.  In  the  north  of  Asia,  the  Ostiakes, 
as  Messerschmidt  informs  us,  though  really  speaking 
the  same  language  everywhere,  have  produced  so  many 
words  and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  that  even  within 
the  limits  of  twelve  or  twenty  German  miles  commu- 
nication between  them  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 
Gastrin,  the  heroic  explorer  of  the  languages  of  north- 
ern and  central  Asia,  assures  us  that  some  of  the  Mon- 
golian dialects  are  actually  entering  into  a  new  phase 
of  grammatical  life.'*  In  the  United  States  of  North 
4  Science  of  LaDgoag^e,  pp.  52,  53. 
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America,  not  only  has  the  tone  of  speaking,  and  the 
accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  words,  materially 
changed  within  the  comparatively  few  years  they  have 
been  separated  from  the  mother  country,  hut  many 
new  words  have  been  introduced  by  them,  and  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  local  and  other  circumstances  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention :  what  material  difference 
in  language  between  the  parent  country  and  her  off- 
spring a  few  centuries  may  make,  will  probably  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  intercourse  kept  up  between  the 
two,  and  the  disposition  to  copy  each  other's  novel  in- 
troductions. The  closer,  therefore,  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  early  British  and  the  patriarchal  languages, 
the  more  ancient,  would  I  argue,  was  the  connection 
between  those  races.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  element  in  the  etymology  of  our  local 
names  in  the  south,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
Danish  in  the  north,  have  driven  out  the  British ;  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A  'very  large — I 
would  almost  say  the  largest — proportion  of  the  names 
of  our  villages  and  hamlets  retain  their  aboriginal 
names  with  only  a  Saxon  or  Danish  termination '.  As 
far  as  language  is  concerned  the  Romans  have  left  but 
little  traces  of  their  occupation  in  the  names  of  places ; 
they  Latinized  the  British  names,  which  were  again 
varied  by  their  successors.  In  the  south  we  constantly 
see  a  blending  of  the  two  languages,  or  the  British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  joined  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Sometimes  the  British  takes  precedence  of  the  Saxon, 
and  sometimes  the  Saxon  takes  precedence  of  the 
'  See  Appendix  I.,  on  local  names. 
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British.  Thus  the  name  of  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  our  own  county- 
is  an  exemplification  of  this  theory.  Gotteswold  is  from 
Coeds-tceald,  both  the  former  and  the  latter  signifying 
'wood/  the  one  in  British  and  the  other  in  Saxon, 
while  the  former,  again,  is  from  the  Hebrew  HTp, 
Quedah,  meaning  'to  cut/  i.e.  cuttable  material.  So 
Rhydliford  and  Rudford,  the  British  word  Rht/d  mean- 
ing the  same  as  the  Saxon,  'a  ford,'  and  the  former 
again  from  Hebrew  rm,  Rydah,  *to  descend  or  go 
down,'  as  into  a  river.  Aberford,  again,  implies  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing;  the  British  Aber^  as  before, 
coming  from  the  Hebrew  133?,  Ober^  *  to  pass  over,'  as 
a  ford  or  a  ferry:  hence  the  passage  near  Gloucester, 
formerly  a  ferry,  at  Over-Bridge.  In  the  village  of 
Hampen,  anciently  written  Hag-pen,  we  have  the 
Saxon  Haighy  '  high,'  first,  and  the  British  Pe»,  '  high,' 
last;  and  this  again,  as  Parkhurst  shews  us,  from 
Hebrew  ros,  Penehy  '  a  lofty  surface,'  the  precise  de- 
scription of  that  locality.  Thus  I  propose  to  shew  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  when  we  come  to  the  relics 
of  British  worship  remedning  in  this  coimtry,  and  re- 
taining with  little  variation  or  corruption  their  abori- 
ginal names,  the  remarkable  similarity  between  those 
names  and  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages. 

The  same  theory  holds  good  in  the  names  of  some  of 
our  old  British  families,  as  for  instance  our  old  Glou- 
cestershire name  of  Kilminster,  from  Ktl,  'a  cell  or 
church'  in  British  (deriv.  bD,  'to  contain,'  'to  hold 
a  number  of  persons'),  and  Minster,  'a  church,'  in 
Saxon.    So  also  Mab-son,  or  Map-son — Mab  (a  son)  or 
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Mapy  British^  riKD^  Hebrew,  and  8una,  Saxon,  '  a  son ;' 
Ben-son— Befi,  n,  'a  son;'  Win^aun^  ]>p,  'sun/  and 
perhaps  Mat-sun,  Mat  being  *  Pluto/  or  *the  setting 
sun/ 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  historical  value  of  the 
Welch  poems,  it  is  undoubted  that  Taliesin  in  his 
Angar  Cyfyndaicd,  says  that  his  lore  had  been  "de- 
clared in  Hebrew,  in  Hebraic,"  and  this  tradition  is 
certainly  entitled  to  respect,  as  far  as  it  bears  an  un- 
designed corroboration  to  the  linguistic  discoveries  with 
reference  to  the  names  of  British  places  of  worship, 
still  clinging  with  pertinacity,  through  all  ethnical  cor- 
ruptions, to  those  places,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  all, 
or  almost  all,  relics  of  a  domestic  or  military  character 
of  the  ancient  Britons  have  perished  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  should  have  left  to  us  so  many  places 
where  their  religious  worship  and  sepulchral  rites  were 
performed,  retaining  still  the  aboriginal  names,  with 
comparatively  little  change,  as  to  enable  us  to  reason 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  data,  and  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  them,  bearing  upon  and  connecting  them 
with  the  great  historic  chain. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  states  that 
'*  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  land  were  Britons,  and 
that  they  came  from  Armenia,  and  first  settled  in  the 
south  of  Britain/'  Some  later  transcriber  of  the 
Chronicle,  actuated  by  some  fancy  of  his  own,  (per- 
haps imagining  that  Armenia  was  too  far  off,)  takes 
a  pen  and  interpolates  Armorica,  i.e.  the  present  Brit- 
tany in  France.  This  reading,  however,  while  admitted 
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into  the  margin,  is  not  admitted  into  the  text  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  Chronicle. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  history  tells  us  that  Brittany 
was  peopled  from  us^  and  not  we  from  them.  Tacitus 
teUs  us  that  the  language  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
was  identical:  ''Nam  sermo  fuit  Britannis  Gallisque 
commimis.^' 

Let  us  then  enquire,  still  further,  what  are  the  pro- 
babilities of  our  coming  from  Armenia  and  our  Japhetan 
descent.  Josephus,  a  most  disinterested  authority  on 
this  subject,  a  learned  Jewish  antiquary,  living  in  the 
first  century  a.d.,  says  that  "Gomer,  the  eldest  son 
of  Japhet,  was  father  of  the  Gomerites,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Galatians,"  who  were  the  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor^ 
inhabiting  a  part  of  Phrygia. 

"  Of  this  opinion,  too,  is  the  learned  Bochart :  and 
if  he  be  right,  those  who  derive  the  Cimmerians  or 
Cimbri  (Cymri)  from  Gomer  have  some  grounds  for 
their  derivation,  the  Cimmerians  seeming  to  be  the 
same  people  with  the  Gauls  or  Celts  under  a  diflfcrent 
name;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  Welch,  who  are 
descended  from  the  Gauls,  still  call  themselves  Cymri 
or  Kymry*.^' 

The  Rev.  M.  W.  Morgan,  in  "  British  Kymry,"  ap- 
positely remarks,  that  "  If  the  Kymry  are  not  the  race 
of  Gomer,  then  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  would  be  the 
only  one  of  them  who  left  neither  name  nor  posterity. 
This  could  not  have  been,  for  Moses  expressly  records 
the  sons  of  Gomer,  and  the  promise  of  God  was  that 
*  Japhet  should  be  enlarged  ^.^  " 

*  Universal  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  ■  Ocn.  ix.  27. 
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It  certainly  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  Noah,  that  God  should  "enlarge  Japhet," 
and  with  the  accounts  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth, 
that  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Japhet.  The  prophecy  seems  to 
indicate  that  at  first,  at  least,  the  Japhetans  should 
have  no  settled  dwelling-place,  but  should  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  Shemites ;  and  this  has  doubtless  caused 
a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  ethnographicalljr  the  de- 
scendants of  the  two  brothers.  The  especial  aptitude  for 
colonization  of  the  British,  their  migrations  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  seems  to  point  them  out  as  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  their  enlargement,  especially  in  the  East. 

The  settlement  of  Ashkenaz,  Gomer's  son.  and  Ja- 
phet's  grandson,  would  seem  to  have  been  Armenia, 
from  the  fact  that  in  Scripture  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Ashkenaz  are  mentioned  as  bordering  peoples,  invited 
together  by  the  Modes  to  take  a  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  \  Josephus  ^  says,  that  "of  the  three 
sons  which  Gomer  had,  Aschanaxes  gave  original  to 
the  Aschanaxians,  (at  this  day  termed  Rhegians  by  the 
Greeks)."  Rhegium  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Brutii 
in  Italy,  colonized  probably  by  the  descendants  of  Ash- 
kenaz. At  any  rate,  the  concurrence  of  the  names  of 
Ashkenaz  and  Brutii  may  help  us  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  migration,  and  to  unravel  the  tradition  of  the  British 
descent  from  Brutus,  grandson  of  Ascanius  (Ashkenaz). 

The  name  of  Ashkenaz  enters  into  the  appellations 
of  places,  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands  in  that  country, 
branching  off  from  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  and  mark- 

*  Jer.  li.  27.  '  Antiq.,  ch.  vii. 
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iDg  probably  the  migrations  of  that  family.  As  the 
slightest  fragments  of 'history  have  their  value,  so  we 
may  remark  that  Homer  mentions  a  king  of  that  name 
who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  besides  Ascanius 
the  son  of  ^neas.  The  signification  of  Ashkenaz, 
pbttTS,  'a  spreading  light  or  fire,  or  a  distant  light,' 
seems  possibly  to  allude  also  to  the  removing  of  that 
family  to  distant  lands — a  nominal  perpetuation  of  the 
memory  of  the  promise  of  the  enlargement  of  Japhet. 

Another  testimony  to  the  British  colonization  by  these 
ancient  peoples  is  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (floruit  a.d. 
180)^  who  says,  "  At  first,  men  being  then  few  in  the 
Arabic  and  Chaldaic  land,  after  the  division  of  lan- 
guages, they  began  by  degrees  to  increase  and  multiply 
throughout  the  whole  earth:  and  some  proceeded  to 
dwell  in  the  east,  others  in  the  parts  of  the  great 
continent  and  towards  the  north,  imomnch  as  to  extend 
08  far  08  the  Britmi8.^*  He  also  says,  "  From  all  his- 
torians it  is  certain  that  Gomer  or  Ashkenaz,  with 
other  grandsons  of  Noah,  first  peopled  Gaul." 

Eustachius  of  Antioch  says  %  "  Gamer  (i.e.  Gomer) 
was  founder  of  the  Gamerians,  whom  we  now  call 
Galatians  or  Gauls/*  St.  Jerome  ®  says  the  Galatians 
are  descended  from  Gomer.  Isidore  ^  says  seven  sons 
of  Japhet  are  mentioned,  among  whom  Gomer,  who 
was  father  of  the  Galatians,  i.e.  Gauls.  The  Chronicle 
of  Alexandria  says  the  same.  It  has  been  an  universal 
tradition,  and  an  unbiassed  and  independent  one,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  respect. 

«  Commentary  on  Hexameron,  p.  51.  •  Trad,  Hebr,  in  QrcBe, 

^  Orig,,  lib.  ix.  c.  ii. 
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Josephus  says  that  the  sons  of  Japhet  8o  spread  tleir 
population,  that  "  beginning  at  the  mountains  Taur^^ 
and  Amanus^  they  proceeded  along*  Asia  as  far  as  tk 
river  Tanais,  and  along  Europe  to  Cadiz,  and  settling 
themselves  on  the  lands  they  came  to^  their  names 
were  imposed  on  the  nations  there  •^." 

Now,  this  entirely  coincides  with  what  Nennius  saji 
he  found  "from  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  people 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  in  the  fir§t 
ages  of  Britain  :**  such  as  that  the  Franks  were  callea 
from  Francus,  the  Alemans  from  Alemanus,  the  Gotbi 
from  Gothus,  the  Burgundians  from  Burgundus.  Such 
a  derivation  certainly  does  not  appear  more  inconsistort 
than  that  the  Medes  should  derive  from  Madai,  the 
Muscovites  from  Mesheck,  and  the  Thracians  from 
Tiras.  At  any  rate  this  idea  is  no  invention  cf 
Nennius. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Herodotus,  shews  that  "  a  people  known  to  their  neigh- 
bours as  Cimmerii,  Gimiri,  or  probably  Gomerim,  at- 
tained to  considerable  power  in  "Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  within  the  period  indicated  by  tk 
date  B.C.  800 — 600,  or  even  earlier,"  and  this  is  men- 
tioned as  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  admit  of 
a  doubt.  Not  only  is  the  fact  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
but  confirmed  by  Homer,  iEschylus,  Callinus,  and  Aris- 
totle, and  "  geographical  nomenclature."  The  Gimiri 
are  moreover  mentioned  in  their  ethnic  character  in 
the  Cuneiform  records. 

There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  in  the   East,  Id 
c  Antiq.,  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
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Armenia  and  Central  Persia,  a  race  existed  of  the 
same  name;  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  about  b.c.  600, 
speaks  of  Gomer  as  a  nation  then  existing  in  the  north 
g[uarter  of  Armenia,  and  the  Armenian  historians  speak 
of  Gamir  (Gomer)  as  the  ancestor  of  their  race  of  kings. 
There  certainly  is,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  observes,  "  the 
very  closest  possible  resemblance  between  the  Greek 
name  Kifi/iipioi  and  the  Celtic  Cymry,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  en- 
lightened research  teaches  of  the  movements  of  the 
races  which  gradually  peopled  Europe.*^ 

"The  Celts  had  an  unvarying  tradition  that  they 
came  from  the  East.".  .  .  "  Celts  were  undoubtedly  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  the  British 
Islands.".  .  .  The  identity  of  the  Cymry  of  Wales  with 
the  Cymbri  of  the  Romans,  seems  worthy  of  being 
accepted  as  an  historic  fact,  upon  the  grounds  stated 
by  Niebuhr  and  Arnold.". .  .  "  The  historical  connection 
of  these  latter  with  the  Cimmerii  of  Herodotus,  has 
strong  probabilities,  and  the  opinion  of  Posidonius  in 
its  favour." 

The  chain  of  evidence  seems  to  me  complete.  Ap- 
pian  ^  says  the  Cimbri  were  Celts.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  Cimbri  were  Gauls  or  Celts;  the  Gauls  were  Galatae, 
per  stjncope  GeltaB  or  Keltse:  the  names  are  synony- 
mous®. The  way  in  which  Mr.  Bawlinson,  in  the 
Essay  from  which  I  have  quoted,  brings  the  Cymric 
Celts  from  Armenia  to  Britain  is  most  masterly;  it 

^  De  Bell,  Jllyr,,  p.  758. 

'  "Qui  ipsorum  lingoA  CeltsB  nostra  Galli  appellantur." — Casar  de 
JSeU.  QaU.,  Ub.  i. 
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confirms  all  the  traditions  of  the  Welch,  the  views 
of  Nennius,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  all 
our  earliest  histories,  and  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  question,  seems  most  convincing ;  and  if  a  variety 
of  independent  and  undesigned  testimony  is  requisite 
to  the  acceptance  of  historical  facts,  we  have  it  as  fully 
as  it  is  possible  to  expect. 

Max  Miiller'  seems  to  attribute  to  the  Armenians  a 
Semitic  descent,  and  one  might  be  disposed  to  imagine 
them,  both  from  analogy  of  language  and  name,  to  be 
descended  from  Aram  the  youngest  son  of  Shem ;  but 
the  Armenians  themselves,  though  locally  situate  in  the 
countries  generally  occupied  by  Shem's  descendants,  dis- 
tinctly disclaim  the  line  of  Shem  as  their  progenitor,  and 
claim  to  be  descended  from  Togarmah  of  Japhet's  pos- 
terity— ^in  fact,  from  the  younger  brother  of  Ashkenaz*. 

An  incident  of  minor  importance,  perhaps,  yet  not 
without  its  interest,  is  the  remark  of  Caesar  \  that  the 
Britons  fought  from  two-horsed  chariots,  as  did  also 
the  Gauls,  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  being  armed  with 
iron  scythes.  Pomponius  Mela  and  Strabo  confirm 
this  account,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  employs  this  re- 
markable expression :  '*  they  use  chariots,  as  the  ancient 
Greek  heroes  are  reported  to  have  done  in  the  Trojan 
war."  This  reference  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
identification  of  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the 
Trojans  and  Britons,  coupled  with  the  remark  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  and  the  British  traditions,  may 

'  Science  of  Lan^age,  p.  230. 
s  See  Univenal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

^  CsBsar  speaks  of  innumerable  chariots ;  and  no  less  than  six  different 
sorts  are  mentioned,  and  of  excellent  make. 
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not  be  devoid  of  a  certam  significance  in  helping  to 
determine  the  question  of  our  nationality;  because 
there  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  the  shape 
of  these  chariots  to  have  induced  Diodorus  Siculus  to 
have  made  that  remark,  and  we  know  how  slow  nations 
were  in  olden  time  to  give  up  national  customs^  or  to 
adopt  those  of  other  people.  A  similar  style  of  chariot 
-was  ID  use  among  those  Asiatic  nations  which  bor« 
dered  upon  Armenia. 

We  read  of  the  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  with 
which  ''Sisera^  captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
DMghtily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel*."  They 
were  sufficiently  different  from  the  chariots  of  Egypt, 
to  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  been  accustomed 
during  their  sojourn  in  that  country,  to  have  been 
worthy  of  especial  note  and  especial  dread.  Burder, 
in  his  work  on  Oriental  customs,  says  that  "Jabin's 
chariots  being  said  to  be  chariots  of  iron,  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  made  of  iron,  but  that  they  were 
armed  with  it.  Such  chariots  were  called  currus  faicati, 
and  in  Greek  Speiravo(f>vpac.  They  had  a  kind  of 
scythes  of  about  two  cubits  long,  fastened  to  long 
axle-trees  on  both  wheels.  These  being  driven  swiftly 
through  a  body  of  men  made  great  slaughter,  mowing 
them  down  like  grass  or  com.'^  These  chariots  are 
mentioned  in  Xenophon  ^  and  Quintus  Gurtius  ^ 

The  introduction  of  chariot  warfare,  however,  into 
Britain,  was  probably  scarcely  contemporaneous  with 
the  first  colonization  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  we 
do  not  fUld  a  trace  of  metal  in  the  earliest  British 

*  Judges  iy.  ^  Ctfropadia,  lib.  vi.  *  Lib.  i?.  c.  9. 
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tumuli^  and  the  only  weapons  or  tools  there  found  are 
of  flint.  The  Britons  had  either  at  the  time  of  i: 
erection  of  those  monuments  not  become  acquamtcd 
with  the  iron-producing  resources  of  this  island,  '.' 
they  purposely  abstained  from  the  use  of  metal  in  thti* 
sacred  mounds  upon  the  principle  by  which  people  seen 
to  have  been  guided  in  ancient  times,  possibly  in  hlx 
religion  as  well  as  in  the  true,  as  we  read  in  Exodus  il 
25 :  "  If  thou  wilt  make  Me  an  altar  of  stone,  tha 
shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone :  for  if  thou  lift  up  th 
tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it."  The  same  feeing 
prevailed  in  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon^. 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is  the  pren- 
lence  of  a  similar  religion  in  Britain  to  that  exercis^ 
in  Chaldsoa,  Canaan,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  tk 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  under  various  names  aod 
titles — that  Baal  worship,  in  short,  which  was  the  grea: 
difficulty  with  which  Moses  and  Joshua  had  to  con- 
tend :  but  on  this  further  by-and-by. 

The  colonization  of  this  country,  to  judge  from  manj 
circumstances,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  effected  bf 
a  single  migration,  but  to  have  been  accomplished,  as 
the  French  would  say,  d  plmieurs  reprises,  probably 
many  years,  and  perhaps  centuries  apart,  and  thougi 
flowing  chiefly  from  the  same  quarter,  and  diluted  per- 
haps in  some  degree  by  the  nations  through  which 
they  passed  on  their  way  hither,  yet  on  the  whole 
keeping  up  much  the  same  national  character  and  lan- 
guage. The  Belgae,  for  instance,  though  a  people  of 
the  same  origin,  were  a  much  later  colony.      These 

■  1  Kings  vi.  7. 
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eeem  to  have  settled  in  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
and  South  "Wilts,  and  to  have  mixed  probably  with 
the    earlier  settlers  without  altogether  driving  them 
out.     Judging  by  the  burial-places  which  still  remain 
of  this  tribe,  and  by  their  crania  which  we  find  in 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  physically  a  more 
powerful,  yet  morally  and  religiously  of  a  lower  stamp 
than  the  first  settlers,  in  this  country,  and  probably 
introduced  customs  which  tended  to  degrade  rather 
than  improve  the  aboriginal  worship.     Dr.  Thurnam 
finds  a  decided  difference  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  crania  of  the  tribes  buried  in  the  long  barrows  and 
those  buried  in  the  bell-shaped  or  bowl  barrows.    The 
Gauls,  who  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  coimtry 
now  known  as  France,  and  those  who  occupied  Britain 
—  Cajsar  and  Tacitus  being  our  authorities — used  a  lan- 
guage in  common,  or  at  least  not  differing  from  each 
other  more  than  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  different 
counties  in  England.     *'  Although  it  is  probable,"  says 
Dr.  Pritchard"^,  "that  dialectic  differences  may  have 
existed  among  the  British  tribes,  yet  it  is  likely  that 
nearly  the  same  language  on  the  whole  was  spoken 
through  all  the  parts  of  Britain  possessed  by  those  who 
are  termed  the  aborigines  of  this  island." 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  attempting  to  trace  our 
British  or  Gaulish  ancestors,  we  embrace  a  large  space 
of  time  during  which  we  have  no  distinctive  national 
written  history.  In  short,  from  the  earliest  occupation 
of  this  island  down  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  have  no  historians  extant  whom  we  may 
■  Researches  Into  the  Physical  Hbtory  of  Mankind. 
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call  our  own.  We  have  therefore  to  build  up  our  his- 
tory upon  the  fragments  which  we  find  relating  to  our 
own  country  incidentally  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  histories  of  other  nations^  upon  ancient  traditions, 
and  such  discoveries  as  the  spade  and  pick-axe  of  the 
antiquary  shall  reveal  to  us^  aided  by  the  traces  of  the 
original  language  of  this  country,  found  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  names  still  attaching  to  places  and  monu- 
ments of  undoubted  Celtic  origin'*;  and  in  some  degree 

°  I  cannot  avoid  here  quoting  a  passage  from  a  most  interesting 
work  just  issued  from  the  press  called  ''Words  and  Places,"  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Taylor : — 

'<  Ethnology  is  the  science  which  derives  the  greatest  aid  fVom  geo- 
graphical etymology.  The  names  which  still  remun  npon  onr  maps  are 
able  to  supply  us  with  traces  of  the  history  of  nations  which  have  left  us 
no  other  memorials.  Egypt  has  bequeathed  to  us  her  pyramids,  her 
temples  and  her  tombs ;  Nineveh  her  palaces ;  Judaea  her  people  and 
her  sacred  books;  Mexico  her  temple  mounds;  Arabia  her  science; 
India  her  institutions ;  Greece  her  deathless  literature ;  and  Rome  has 
lefl  us  her  roads,  her  aqueducts,  her  laws,  and  the  languages  which  stiU 
live  on  the  lips  of  half  the  civilized  world.  But  there  are  other  nations 
which  once  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  world's  history,  but  which 
have  bequeathed  no  written  annals,  which  have  constructed  no  monu- 
ments, whose  language  is  dying  or  is  dead,  whose  blood  is  becoming 
mingled  with  that  of  other  races.  The  knowledge  of  the  history,  and 
the  migrations  of  such  tribes  must  be  recovered  firom  the  study  of  the 
names  of  the  places  which  they  once  inhabited,  but  which  now  know 
them  no  more ;  from  the  names  of  the  hills  which  they  fortified,  of  the 
rivers  by  which  they  dwelt,  of  the  distant  mountains  on  which  they 
gazed.  As  an  eloquent  writer  (Palgrave)  has  observed, '  mountains  and 
rivers  still  murmur  the  voices  of  nations  long  denationalized  or  extir- 
pated.' Language  adheres  to  the  soil  when  the  race  by  which  it  was 
spoken  has  been  swept  from  off  the  earth,  or  when  its  remnants  have 
been  driven  from  the  plains  which  they  once  peopled  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  surrounding  mountains." 

The  above  remark  is  entirely  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  this  work, 
which  seeks  to  rescue  from  oblivion  through  the  means  here  mentioned, 
somewhat  of  the  history  of  our  oountryi  which  is  otherwise  rapidly 
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upon  the  labours  of  the  anatomist  and  craniologist^  who 
have  given  us  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
ethnology  of  those  early  inhabitants  whose  crania  and 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  in  the  places  of  sepul- 
ture which  have  been  opened  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  a  more  matured  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  things. 

It  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
centuries  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  first 
colonization  of  these  islands  and  the  Boman  invasioui 
but  few  great  changes  in  civilization  had  been  made, 
and  but  little  progress  effected  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
during  that  interval,  so  slowly  are  primitive  nations 
given  to  change;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose 

passing  into  oblivion.  The  thanks  of  etymologists  are  .due  to  the  pains 
taken  by  Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  only  have  wished  that  he  had  not 
stopped  short  in  many  of  our  etymons  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  carried 
them  still  further  through  the  Saxon  to  the  primeval  language.  No 
doubt  the  Saxons  gave  many  new  names  to  places,  but  both  they  and 
the  Romans  left  the  original  names  which  they  found,  adding  only 
their  own  terminals,  or  giving  their  own  pronunciation  to  the  British 
word.* 

Philologists  and  etymologists  have  been  unfairly  accused  of  a  loose* 
ness  of  definitions,  whereas  the  meaning  of  words  not  only  frequently 
derives  in  a  secondary  manner  from  the  same  original  root,  but  after 
the  primary  meaning  gets  lost,  and  only  crops  out  again  in  another 
form.  This  is  peculiarly  exemplified  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  he  defines  the  meaning  of  the  word  Melchisedeck 
'*  first  being  by  interpretation  King  ot  righteousness,  and  after  that  also 
King  of  Salem,  which  is,  King  of  peace."  Salem,  *  righteousness,'  and 
Salem, '  peace,'  have  the  same  ideal  origin ;  righteousness  and  peace  are 
constantly  coupled  together,  one  as  being  the  result  of  the  other;  they 
have  a  common  idea,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  name.  The  town 
Salem  takes  its  name  as  the  abode  of  righteousness  and  peace.  So, 
when  we  speak  of  Baal  as  meaning  *  Lord,'  *  strength,'  *  power,'  *  fine  or 
noble  in  sound,  shape,  or  feature,'  the  original  idea  is  one  and  the  same. 

D 
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that  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants  were  pretty  m«^ 
the  same  on  their  first  arrival  as  they  were  when  Cssar 
found  them.  Nevertheless  there  are  indications  in  tlie 
writings  of  CsDsar^  Strabo^  and  Diodorus  Sicnlas,  that 
there  was  considerable  difference  between  the  civili2&- 
tion  of  those  tribes  who  had  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Phcenician  traders  and  those  who  inhabited 
the  interior ;  and  this  is  as  natural  as  that  the  g^tle- 
man  who  spends  some  time  in  London  every  season,  in 
the  nineteenth  century^  should  be  expected  to  be  more 
refined  in  his  manners,  appearance,  and  mental  cnlti- 
vation,  than  his  neighbour  who  lives  in  the  country  aC 
the  year  round. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  character  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  the  writers  of  po- 
pular histories  of  England,  who  represent  our  British 
forefathers  as  a  set  of  savages.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  grave,  and  generally  unprejudiced  s 
writer  as  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,^'  should,  by  way  of  exalting  the  character  of  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  have  represented 
the  Britons  on  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  little  or 
no  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  when 
that  country  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans. 

The  following  observations,  it  is  hoped,  may  in  some 
degree  tend  to  dissipate  so  tmworthy  a  suggestion,  and 
to  check  a  growing  scepticism  as  to  anything  good  or 
noble  among  our  Celtic  ancestry. 

Civilization  is  doubtless  a  relative  term.  The  New 
Zealanders  on  their  first  discovery  were  civilized  in 
comparison  with  the  aborigines  of  Australia.      The 
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people  of  Japan  and  China  far  surpass  the  natives 
of  Mexico^  Chili,  Peru,  or  Patagonia.*  The  credit  for 
civilization,  or  the  want  of  it,  also  very  much  depends 
upon  those  who  apply  the  terms.  If  Caesar  called  out 
ancestors  barbarians,  we  have  to  enquire  what  the 
word  'barbarian'  meant,  as  he  used  it,  and  the  com- 
parison which  that  term  created  with  his  own  nation. 

Now  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  all  foreign  na- 
tions barbarians,  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  Jews 
called  all  people  who  were  not  of  their  own  kith  and  kin 
Gentiles.  The  word  'barbarian'  appears  to  have  come 
from  the  primaeval  language  and  its  cognates  in  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Arabic.  Bar,  nn^  means  *all  that  is 
outside.'  The  repetition  of  the  word  n^  "t^  bar,  bar, 
puts  the  distance  greater :  therefore  barbari  means  ex- 
actly what  the  Chinese  call  us,  *  outside  barbarians ;' 
not  so  much  from  our  ignorance  of  or  want  of  skill  in 
arts  and  sciences — in  which  they  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge our  expertness  by  their  learning  from  us  so  many 
modem  inventions — as  from  our  being  foreigners  from 
a  distant  land.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Barbary  in  Africa,  the  most  remote  country  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  word  had  originally  no  reference 
to  manijers  or  civilization. 

Primitive  simplicity  was  not  savageness ;  and  Abra- 
ham's mode  of  life,  though  simple  compared  with  that 
of  Pharaoh's  court,  could  not  be  properly  termed  sa- 

P  See  Porkhnni,  under  Tia.  Bar  is  •beyond.'  Bethabara,  and 
Beth-bara  are  places  beyond  Jordan;  and  Barton,  a  common  name 
for  places  ontside  large  towns,  as  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  meant 
a  suburb  beyond  the  town. 
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vagery ;  neither  could  the  epithet  *  barbarian'  be  ap- 
plied to  one  whose  sentiments,  expressionfiy  and  man- 
ners, as  shewn  in  the  brief  history  which  we  have  of 
him  in  Scripture,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  mo^ 
courteous  and  polished  nations.  So  that  if  our  re- 
searches should  shew  a  state  of  civilization  among  oar 
British  ancestors  similar,  or  even  superior,  to  that  of 
the  Abrahamic  era,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  call  them  savages. 

But  were  the  Britons  the  rude,  ignorant,  nnpolislied 
people  which  some  persons  fancy  that  they  were  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  testimony  of  those  contempo* 
raneous  classical  writers  who  have  incidentally  made 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  the  subjects  of  their  re- 
marks. And  though  we  have  no  palaces  to  shew,  like 
ancient  Rome,  Greece,  or  Egypt,  we  have  still  lefk 
among  us  some  of  those  megalithic  structures  which 
have  required  almost  as  much  mechanical  skill  to  erect, 
as  the  more  laboured  temples  belonging  to  the  more 
polished  nations.  At  any  rate,  we  have  contemporary 
evidence,  and  that  of  the  most  distinguished  character, 
that  the  civilization  of  this  country  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  invasion,  and  doubtless  previously,  as  far 
above  the  New  Zealanders,  Australians,  and  Hottentots, 
as  the  people  of  our  present  provincial  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  superior  to  the  Madagascarites  and  Bosjesmen. 

To  commence  then  with  the  war-chariots  of  Britain; 
what  a  number  of  arts  and  sciences,  what  a  host  of  ar- 
tizans,  does  the  possession  of  these  vehicles  necessitate. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  these  chariots  are  testified  to 
by  Julius  C«sar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Dion  Cassias, 
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and  Pomponius  Mela,  There  must  have  been  miners, 
with  all  their  appliances,  to  discover  and  dig  the  metal ; 
there  must  have  been  metallurgists,  smelters,  black- 
smiths %  carpenters,  harness-makers.  Had  the  New  Zea« 
landers  any  such  knowledge  P  Then  the  scientific  way  in 
which  they  worked  up  their  metals  is  well  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus^  who  says,  that  "  they  dig  tin  ore  *  out 
of  their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dexterity  and 
art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally  of  a  hard  substance, 
yet  it  is  mixied  and  incorporated  with  much  earth,  from 
which  they  separate  it  with  great  care,  and  then  melt  and 
cast  it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a  square  form  like  dice"  And 
yet  the  writer  upon  the  article  "  Celts,"  in  Eees's  Cyclo- 
pcediay  quoting  this  very  passage,  says,  "  this  was  the  only 
metal  they  were  acquainted  with,  as  the  produce  of  the 
island."  Did  he  mean  that  the  war-chariots  of  these 
people,  of  which  he  speaks  within  the  next  few  lines, 
were  made  of  tin,  like  children's  toys ;  or  did  he  mean 
that  they  imported  their  iron  for  building  their  cha- 
riots? because,  if  so,  this  would  shew  an  advance  in 
civilization,  namely,  an  import  trade.     But  Strabo  ex- 

^  Without  blacksmiths  whence  did  they  get  the  chains  {catena) 
with  which  Cssar  (lib.  iy.)  says  they  bound  the  Koman  prisoners  ? 

'  Lib.  V. 

•  The  Hebrew  word  for  tin  is  V^Tl  BdeU,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Genesis 
11. 12,  Bdellium,  The  other  stone  mentioned  in  that  passage  is  Dnii?^ 
Shes,  which  is  translated  the  '  onyx-stone^'  so  called  in  Gh:«ek  because  as 
hard  as  a  hoof,  ow^  \ — Query  flint  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  precious  stone ;  so 
was  flint,  a  most  precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  aboriginal  peoples.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  to  And  two  articles,  tin,  and  probably  flint,  for 
which  Briton  is  so  famous,  in  such  close  juxtaposition.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  struck  any  one  before,  or  whether  anything  can  be 
made  out  of  it,  connecting  this  with  the  primeval  world,  which  has 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  diluvial  changes. 
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pressly  says,  that  they  had  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  they  exported.     Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Britons 
imported  their  brass — "  are  utuntur  importato/'    Lead 
was  exported^  according  to  Pliny,  and  in  such  abundance 
was  it  found,  that  a  law  was  passed  among  the  Britons, 
limiting  the  amount  of  production.     So  that,  according 
to  this,  we  have  both  an  import  and  export  trade. 
Strabo,  who  flourished  thirty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  names  various  articles  of  import  and  export,  and 
the  duties  levied  upon  them*.    The  navy,  too,  of  the 
Britons  must  have  been  something  more  than  that 
which  the  writers  of  the  popular  histories  of  England, 
designed  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  lead  them  to  suppose — ^namely, 
those  coracles,  described  by  Julius  Solinus,  who  says 
that  they  who  used  them  abstained  from  eating  during 
their  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  lest  they  should 
overweight  their  vessels.     Such  coracles  are  still  used  on 
the  Wye,  and  upper  parts  of  the  Severn,  by  fishermen; 
and  if  our  British  ancestors  did  use  such  to  cross  over 
from  England  to  Ireland,  I  can  only  say  that  they  were 
both  brave  and  clever  fellows.     Let  any  one  try  it  in 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  out-rigger.     As  well  might 
the  Japanese  ambassadors,  describing  an  XJniversitT 
boat-race,  persuade  their  countrymen  that   such  was 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.     No  doubt  the   Britons 
covered  their  ships  with  skins,  as  we  now  sheath  them 
with  copper  and  zinc,  but  their  ships  must  have  been 
of  a  considerable  size.     How  otherwise  did  they  ex- 
port their  wheat  to  Gaul  P — for  we  read  that  Britain 
«  Lib.  iv. 
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was  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  Gauls.  How  else  did  tlie 
Britons  export  their  tin,  as  Festus  Avienus  tells  us  they 
did|  in  these  very  same  skin-girt  vessels — 

''....  turbidum  late  fretnm 
£t  belluosi  gurgitem  oceani  secant — 
. . . .  rei  ad  miraculnm 
Kavigia  junctis  Bemper  aptaat  pellibns 
Corioqne  vastam  saspe  percumint  salem." 

But  even  Avienus'  account  must  be  received  with 
caution,  since  we  might  gather  from  it  that  no  timber 
at  all  was  used  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  construct  vessels  simply  of  skins 
which  would  be  calculated  to  carry  weights.  We  know 
how  much  ballast  is  required  to  make  even  a  timber* 
built  ship  sail  properly. 

Ceasar  speaks  of  the  navy  of  the  Gauls  as  a  full  match 
for  his  own — nay,  superior  in  build ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  Britons,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
instructors  of  the  Gauls  in  so  many  important  matters, 
should  have  been  so  much  their  inferiors  in  the  art  of 
navigation^ 

Some  of  the  British  chieftains  (Divitiacus,  for  in- 
stance, in  Caesar's  time)  appear  to  have  possessed  terri- 
tories both  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  southernmost 
part  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  north  of  Somerset 
{RcBdui)  were  probably  the  possessions  of  that  Gaulo- 
British  noble.     It  seems  puerile  to  suppose  that  these 

^  How,  without  a  stouter  nary  than  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Britons,  had  the  BelgsB  invaded  Britun  about  350  b.o.  ?  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Britons  had  assisted  the  Gkuls  with  their  navy  against 
the  Romans  under  Julius  Csssar,  and  that  the  destruction  of  their  fleet 
by  that  Koman  commander  was  the  reason  for  his  finding  no  naval 
opposition  to  him  when  he  invaded  Britain. 
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coracles  were  the  only  means  possessed  for  intercouise 
between  the  two  nations. 

Another  and  remarkable  testimony  to  the  state  of 
civilization  of  that  period  may  be  gathered  from  Seneca's 
forced  loan  of  a  thousand  myriads  of  money  to  the 
Britons,  and  its  sudden  recal,  which  Xiphilinus  gives 
as  the  caiise  of  the  celebrated  revolt  of  that  people 
under  the  renowned  queen  who  is  called  Bundoica,  or 
Boadicca.   Is  it  customary  to  force  loans  upon  sayages? 
or  to  trust  them  with  a  loan  at  all  P    Who  would  think 
of  suggesting  a  loan  to  the  New  S^ealander  op  Austra- 
lian ?     Would  such  a  proceeding  be  safe  with  the  more 
polished  Japanese?    The  very  idea  of  such   a   thing 
argues  in  those  to  whom  such  a  proposition  was  made 
certain  perceptions  of  political  economy,  a  state  of 
commercial  advancement,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  con* 
fidenco  which  excludes  the  idea  of  savagery.   Nor  must 
we  forget  that  this  transaction  took  place  not   more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Britons  by  the  Romans;  so  that  one  of  the  two  fol* 
lowing  hypotheses  is  absolutely  necessary,  viz.  either 
that  the  Britons  were  already  proficients  in  the  know- 
ledge of  commercial  transactions,  or  they  were  very  apt 
scholars :  and  this  is  a  people  whom  some  would  have 
us  suppose  were  ignorant  of  the  value  and  purposes  of 
montiy ! 

The  knowledge  and  use  of  money  is,  amongst  others, 
a  signal  refutation  of  the  idea  that  our  British  ances- 
tors were  the  savages  that  they  are  represented  to  have 
been.  A  corrupt  paftsae^  of  Caesar  had  conveyed  the 
impression  that  t'  '  ignorant  of  coinage ; 
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Mr.  Hawkins^  late  of  the  Britisli  Museum^  has  clearly 
shewn  that  this  is  an  error.  Mr.  Evans,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  has  also  ably  com- 
bated this  view^  and  shews  out  of  Caesar  himself,  from 
Cicero^  Dion  Cassius,  Suetonius,  and  Eutropius,  that 
the  Britons  possessed  a  mint.  Mr.  Evans  assigns  B.C. 
150  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  commencement  of 
the  British  coinage.  As  he  allows  so  much,  I  see  no 
reason  for  his  carrying  it  back  to  a  still  more  remote 
period.  The  coinage  was  doubtless  very  rude,  but  there 
are  strong  traces  in  it  of  the  imitation  of  an  Oriental 
mintage,  which  shews  that  the  insular  position  of  the 
Britons  had  not  shut  them  out  from  traffic  with  other 
nations  to  the  extent  which  some  have  supposed^.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the  Britons 
by  the  Eomans  was  to  be  paid  without  some  circulating 
medium.  Tribute  paid  in  kind  at  that  distance  from 
Rome,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  very  inconvenient, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Then  with  regard  to  agriculture,  another  recognised 
branch  of  civilization.  We  do  not  find  savages  cul- 
tivating the  soil^,     Csesar  found  plenty  of  wheat  in 

^  It  IB  to  be  remarked  that  the  earUest  British  coins  are  not  imita* 
tions  of  the  Roman  coinage,  which  they  wonid  have  been  had  the 
Britons  learnt  the  art  from  the  Romans,  bnt  they  much  more  resemble 
the  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mintage,  and  this  argues  an  eailier  date  for  the  British  currency  than 
the  Roman  conquest. 

'  The  Welch  Triads  say  that  Hu  Gadam  first  instructed  the  Cymry 
in  ploughing  land,  and  Coll  first  introduced  wheat  and  barley  where 
previously  only  rye  and  oats  were  known.  Hu  Qadam  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  colonist  of  Britain.  Strabo  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  mentions  com  as  a  British  export,  (lib.  iv.  p.  199).    . 
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Britain  J,  He  Bent  out  hia  soldiers  to  reap  the  vheii 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  found  no  lack  of  com  for  tk 
sustenance  of  his  troops.  Pliny"  speaks  of  the  waj  b 
which  the  Britons  manured  their  land,  another  muk 
of  progress,  and  says  that  the  virtue  of  the  chalk  whitii 
they  used  lasted  eighty  years.  How  had  they  acq[nirei 
that  knowledge  if  they  had  not  used  it  for  as  l<m 
a  period  P 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they  aoquired  tbeii 
knowledge  of  agriculture  from  the  Romans.  Plisj 
docs  not  yenture  to  hint  anything  of  the  sort.  Kaj, 
his  remark  upon  the  duration  of  the  virtue  of  manures 
carries  us  back  beyond  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasios. 
Pliny  says  that  no  one  required  to  use  that  kind  of 
manure  twice  in  a  lifetime.  He  speaks  of  the  use  of 
sea-sand,  chalk,  and  lime^  as  suited  by  the  Britons  to 
various  soils.  He  speaks  of  trenching  and  deep-digging, 
shall  we  not  say  sub-soiling  P  and  he  says  that  tb€ 
reaping-machine  was  known  to  the  Gauls,  and  if  so 
undoubtedly  also  to  the  Britons,  to  whom,  according  to 
Csesar,  the  Gauls  were  wont  to  send  their  youth  for 
education.  Pliny's  description  of  the  reaping-machine 
is  most  interesting,  as  shewing  that  if  there  is  anything 
new  under  the  sun,  there  is  very  little. 

In  book  xviii.  c.  30,  he  says :  "  Of  reaping  there  are 
various  methods.  In  the  broad  level  fields  of  the 
Gauls,  enormous  machines  with  teeth  set  in  a  row, 
placed  upon  two  wheels,  are  driven  through  the  stand- 
ing corn,  a  horse"— or  rather  a  mare,  he  uses  the  word 

y  Lib.  iv.  ■  Lib.  xvii.  8.  4. 
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*'jiimento,"  doubtless  from  mares  being  the  steadiest 
for  such  work — "  being  attached  to  the  machine  back- 
-wards;  the  com  thus  cut  oS,  falls  into  the  furrow 
or  ^barrow/'  Critics  differ  as  to  whether  "vallum/* 
the  word  used,  means  a  furrow  or  a  barrow :  it  means 
both. 

Are  these  proofs  of  barbarism  ? — seeing  that  it  is  not 
twenty  years  that  the  reaping-machine  has  been  re- 
introduced among  ourselves.  Strabo,  and  other  clas- 
sical authorities,  speak  of  their  granaries  for  housing 
their  com. 

Then,  as  to  mechanics :  the  previous  question  may 
have  already  settled  that  point;  but  how  about  moving 
those  enormous  megaliths  of  which  their  temples  and 
cromlechs  were  constructed,  weighing  from  ten  to  forty 
tons?  It  could  not  have  been  done  by  sheer  human 
or  brute  force.  'All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men'  could  not  have  budged  a  single  one  of 
them.  There  must  have  been  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the 
dray,  the  prop,  the  wedge,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  moving  weights,  which  would  have  puzzled 
the  best  among  us\ 

*  And  if  we  oonld  admit  the  argiiments  of  the  advocates  of  a  flint 
period  to  be  correct,  the  greater  most  have  been  the  ingenuity  of  a 
people  who  with  such  primitive  and  feeble  implements  only  could  effect 
such  gigantic  works  as  still  remain  among  us.  But  even  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  flint  weapons  themselves  required  a  considerable  amdunt  of 
skill,  eqnalling  as  they  did,  if  not  surpassing,  the  flint  instruments  of 
modem  times.  The  manufacture  of  common  gun-flint,  now  all  but 
abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  the  copper-cap,  has  been  a  secret 
even  in  our  own  times,  and  the  signs  by  which  flints  fit  for  the  purpose 
were  selected,  have  not  been  generally  known  until  M.  Dolomien  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  method  practised  in  France  some  years  since  in 
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Does  not  Cleopatra's  Needle,  though  belonging  to 
the  British  Government^  still  lie  in  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  moving 
a  pillar  of  so  great  a  weight  P  Whatever  difficulty  the 
Britons  may  have  found  in  moving  these  stones^  they 
did  it. 

The  accomplishment  of  great  achievements  with 
small  appliances  argues  a  larger  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  intellect  than  the  performance  of  the  same  or  even 
greater  results  with  ampler  resources.  The  erection 
of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  temples,  with  the  appli- 
ances then  possessed,  reflect  far  greater  credit  upon 
the  builders  than  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home, 
or  St.  PauPs  in  London,  with  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  architects  of  those  more  splendid  structures. 

And  next  as  to  medicines.  The  Druids  were  most 
celebrated  as  physicians.  Pliny  says  expressly'*  that 
"Tiberius  Csesar  destroyed  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
poets  and  physicians  of  that  nation."  Pliny  also 
speaks  of  their  knowledge  of  botany  and  chemistry  % 
decoctions  of  herbs  \  and  manipulations  of  salves  and 
ointments.  Human  bones,  which  have  been  fractured 
and  reset  by  art^  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
Druidical  tumuli. 

With  regard  to  astronomical  knowledge.   Pomponius 

Mimoire  de  VInstitut  National  des  Sciences,  from  which  it  appears  that 
only  large  flints,  varying  in  weight  from  two  to  twenty  pounds,  were 
made  use  of. 

*>  Hist.  Nat.,  lih.  xxx.  c.  1. 

«  Lib.  xxiv.  c.  11 ;  lib.  xxv.  c.  9;  lib.  xvi.  c.  44,  &c. 

'  The  Britannic  herb  par  excellence  was  celebrated  for  the  core  of 
Stomacacen;  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxt.  6. 
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Mela®  and  Caesar'  say  that  these  people  had  great 
knowledge  of  the  stars  and  their  motions^  of  geometry 
and  philosophy,  and  the  powers  of  the  immortal  gods^ 
and  that  they  discourse  much  upon  these  things,  and 
teach  them  to  their  youth. 

And  is  not  this  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  that 
the  Druids  had  universities,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Cricklade,  one  at  Lechlade,  and  one  at 
Oxford  ?  Caesar  further  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  of  the 
continent  sent  their  children  to  Britain  for  religious 
education ;  in  short,  he  all  but  uses  the  word  university. 
He  says  a  vast  number  of  the  youth  «  seek  to  the  Druids 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  This  expression  of  a 
vast  number  would  lead  to  the  deduction  that  educa- 
tion was  then  far  more  extensively  difiused  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  vast  number  of  youth  must 
have  had  stated  places  of  meeting,  and  whether  those 
places  be  called  schools,  academies,  lyceums,  or  univer- 
sities, the  result  is  the  same^.  Caesar  also  tells  us  that 
they  used  Greek  letters,  "Graecis  utimtur  Uteris.*' 
Whether  he  means  Greek  literature,  or  whether  he 
means  the  Greek  character,  is  not  quite  clear.  If  he 
meant  the  latter,  he  may  not  have  meant  that  they 
actually  used  Greek  letters,  but  something  which  looked 
like  Greek;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 

•  Lib.  m.  '  Lib.  VI. 

'  "  Jfo^ncw  adolescentium  ft«ffi«ri»  discipline  caii8&  concurrit:"  lib. 
vi.  cc  18—20. 

**  AmmiannB  Marcelliniu  (lib.  xv.  c.  9)  says  that  the  Druids  formed 
themselves  into  fraternities  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed. 
This  was  also  very  similar  to  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets  under  the 
Israelitic  religion. 
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not  have  used  letters  of  the  descriptioii  of  the  anek:* 
Etrascan  or  PeIasg:io;  nay,  it  is  most  probable  ^  Ef 
further  teUa  ns  that  the  youth  were  obliged  to  lean 
firom  memory  and  repeat  a  yast  number  of  verses,  ks^ 
say  as  many  as  20,000  at  a  time.  What  Eton  md 
would  do  as  muchP  It  is  said  also  that  prises  ^m 
given,  that  considerable  emulation  was  shewn,  and  th' 
parents  sent  them  from  far  and  near;  nay,  that  sod 
was  the  love  of  learning,  that  some  were  willing  t: 
remain  under  tuition  as  much  as  twenty  years.  T^ 
only  barbarous  thing  which  my  young  Eton  hied 
would  find  in  this  would  be  *  the  idea  of  a  tutor  putting 
a  fellow  to  learn  20,000  lines  at  a  time,'  and  the  ei> 
traordinary  notion  of  stopping  at  school  or  at  ooQ^ 
twenty  years!  True,  we  do  not  do  such  things  ncv- 
a-days,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  they  did  not  df 
so  then. 

Another  proof  that  our  ancestors  were  not  quite  tk 
barbarians  they  have  been  taken  for,  is  their  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing.  How  were  the  to 
flowing  robes  of  the  Druids  described  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo  manufactured,  and  the  beautiM  dress  of  Boa- 
dicea  described  by  Xiphilinus  and  others  P  And  how. 
without  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  could  she  have  had 

*  Xenophon  and  Archilochiu  are  «ud  to  have  testified  to  tlie  greater 
nmilarity  of  the  letters  introduced  by  Cadmus  to  the  Celtic  tban  to  tk 
PhoBuician.  I  quote  ftrom  Davies'  "Celtic  Researches/' not  having  seen 
these  passages  myself;  but  if  correct,  it  seems  to  me  precisely  to  explak 
what  Cffisar  meant  when  be  said  "  Qr»cis  utuntur  literis.**  There  teezei 
little  doubt  that  the  Britons  had  two  kinds  of  writing,  one  in  comm<a 
use  and  the  other  mysterious,  kept  entirely  secret  ftom  the  commoB 
people  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Druids. 
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the  gold  chains  and  collars  which  these  authors  allude 
to  P    If  wearing  rings  and  jewels  be  a  proof  of  bar- 
barism^ then  it  is  a  barbarism  of  which  eyery  country 
professing  civilization  has  been  guilty,  nor  can  our 
own  youth  of  either  sex  raise  the  stone^  of  condemna- 
tion^ to  say  nothing  of  certain  bejewelled  elderly  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
their  taste  for  these  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.    Some 
of  the  early  British  beaded  torques  which  have  been 
discovered  have  served  as  models  for  modem  jewellers^. 
There  are  certain  articles  of  dress,  the  names  of  which 
clearly  indicate  their  national  origin ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  word  breeches  be  peculiarly  of  GauUsh  origin, 
as  most  antiquaries  agree  *,  then  we  find  an  article  of 
dress  Celtic  in  its  origin  and  name,  commencing  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  reaching  down  to  the  present 
time.    A  district  of  the  Gauls  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  people  being  clothed  with  this  dress; 
Gallia  Braccata,  or  Breeched  Gaid,  is  a  recognised 
distinction;  and  when  we  search  still  further  for  the 
etymon  of  this  word  we  may  perhaps  admit  that  the 
British  tribe  Brigantes  also  received  their  name  from 
the  same  cause,    yun,  Breeh,  in  Hebrew,  is  *  to  kneel  ;* 
D^3n:3,  JBrechim,  pi.,  'the  knees,  breeks,  breeches,'  are 

^  When  Caractacns  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  A.i>.  62, 
his  splencUd  harness,  and  g^ld  chains,  and  other  wealth  was  carried 
hefore  him  with  gteat  display,  a  sight  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  well  accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  de- 
scription. Caractacns  was  no  savage,  neither  did  the  Roman  Emperor 
treat  him  as  such. 

»  "BracecB,  vox  GalUca;  Diodorus  Siculus  de  Gallis  loquens.  XP*"- 
TO*  U  hya^vphuf  &s  iicupoi  fipdxas  KoXowruf.'* — Littleton, 
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garments  reaching  to  the  knees^  and  have  doubtless 
their  etymon  in  this  language — or  rather^  perhaps,  its 
cognate,  the  Chaldee, — and  thus  singularly  in  an  in- 
direct manner  tracing,  by  means  of  costume  and  lan- 
guage, the  line  of  our  national  descent. 

Mr.  Whitaker  informs  us  that  the  word  eoia,  too,  for 
a  *coat,'  is  a  peculiarly  British  word,  and  this  from  ^p, 
Qtied,  or  Cued,  'to  cut/  The  Gloucestershire  vernacu- 
lar still  so  pronounces  it. 

Now  the  dresses  of  the  Britons  are  shewn  in  those 
Koman  coins  which  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  officers 
of  Claudius  over  Garactacus,  a.d.  51.  It  is  quite  manifest 
that  the  Britons  were  clothed,  and  well  clothed.  Had 
they  learnt  the  art  of  clothing  from  the  Bomans  since 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  ?  Far  from  it :  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  imitated  the  Roman  style  of  dress* 
But  no  such  thing;  they  are  figured  in  those  coins 
and  in  contemporary  sculptures  as  having  a  dress 
peculiar  to  themselves, — a  dress  copied  from  their  own 
fashions,  I  believe  of  centuries  old  "^. 


■■  There  is  vast  diBcrepancy  in  the  accounts  which  represent  the 
Britons  as  going  naked,  and  painting  themselves.  That  they  did  so  to 
a  certain  degree  there  can  be  no  doubt,  bnt  that  the  custom  was  uni- 
versal is  utterly  negatived  by  some  of  the  very  writers  who  seem  to 
assert  it.  Ceosar  says  that  they  all  stain  themselves,  which  gives  them 
a  blue  or  dark  colour,  rendering  them  dreadful  in  appearance  in  battle* 
but  in  another  place  he  describes  them  as  clothed  in  skins. 

Jalius  Solinns  mentions  the  kind  of  tattooing  which  was  used  from 
their  childhood  upwards. 

Herodian  too,  who  wrote  about  iuD.  238,  speaks  of  the  same  punc* 
turing  with  the  figures  of  animals,  and  speaks  of  their  going  naked; 
while  Boadicea,  the  British  queen  (Xiphilinus  being  our  authority),  in 
addressing  her  troops,  expressly  says  that  they  being  armed  with  hel^ 
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From  dress  to  oleanliness  the  transition  is  easy  and 
natural;  and  here  again  we  find  a  striking  instance  of 

mets,  breastplates,  and  greaves,  need  be  in  no  fear  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  no  better  armed  than  themselves.    This  was  A.i>.  61. 

Pliny  says  that  the  women,  both  married  and  nnmarried,  went  naked 
in  certain  reUgiou8  eeremoniett  imitating  the  colour  of  Ethiopians. 

The  custom  of  going  naked  in  their  religions  ceremonies  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Britons  by  Pliny,  is  another  strong  proof  of  the 
Oriental  descent  of  this  people  and  thdr  religion.  It  was  the  charao* 
teristic  of  the  Baal  worship.  And  when  the  Israelites  were  led  away 
to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  we  read  that  they  committed  this 
very  act.  We  read  in  Exodus  xxxiL  26,  26,  "  When  Moses  saw  that 
the  people  were  naked;  (for  Aaron  had  made  them  naked  unto  their 
shame  among  their  enemies :)  then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp, 
and  said.  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  P  let  him  come  unto  me." 

Cssar  says  the  colour  of  the  Britons  was  0€truUwm,  or  hlM9, 

Pliny  8a>s  it  was  otMopiMm,  car  hlaok, 

Jomandes  says  they  were  coloured  with  iron  ore,  which  we  know  is  red. 
He  questions  whether  for  fancy's  sake  or  with  any  other  object. 

Ovid  (Amorum,  lib.  ii.  Elegy  xvi.)  calls  the  Britons  virides,  green. 

What  shall  we  gather  from  this  chameleonic  kaleidoscope  of  historic 
fragments  P 

Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Tiwff^^ua,  or  View  of  all  Religions  of  the  World 
(1672),  says  that  the  colours  of  the  sun  were  worn  by  sun  worshippers, 
thinking  themselves  then  safe  under  his  protection.  The  colours  of 
yellow  and  red  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  purple  alw,  as  we  judg^  from 
Virgil,  (^n.  iii.)  The  priest  is  commanded  to  clothe  in  purple  while 
engaged  in  sacrifice, — 

"  Purpureo  velare  comas  adopertus  amictu." 
Whether,  hence,  purple  as  an  episcopal  colour  in  dress,  is  a  question  for 
the  curious :  everything  has  had  an  origin,  so  perhaps  the  high  priestly 
colours  may  thus  be  traced. 

Now  Strabo  not  only  describes  the  dresses,  cloaks,  and  tunics  worn 
by  the  Cassiterides,  but  he  also  mentions  the  woollen  cloth  manufactured 
by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  that  it  was  valued  by  the  Romans  for 
its  warmth. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  tartan  cloths  which  originated  among  the  Gauls, 
and  were  much  valued  among  the  Romans;  and  of  dyed  cloths,  which 
the  Gauls  made  use  of  for  their  slaves. 

Claudian^  later,  speaks  of  the  deep-blue  doth  which  was  the  favourite 
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the  concurrence  of  scientific  invention,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  that   Bcientific  discovery  is  handed 

ooloor  of  the  andenfc  Britons,  and  particnlarly  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
being  similar  to  the  colour  with  which  they  painted  their  bodies,  the 
same  dye  being  nsed. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  gather,  that  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  certainly  went  naked,  or  nearly  so.  And  that  in  battle  they 
almost  invariably  pnt  off  their  clothes,  as  British  sailors  now,  for  the 
most  part,  strip  themselves  for  an  engagement.  And  if  the  arms  and 
chests  of  our  tars  should  exhibit  some  curious  tattooing,  the  remnants  of 
the  ttigmata  BrUannioa,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  foreign  nations, 
such  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  should  represent  the  English  as  still 
keeping  up  the  custom  of  tattooing.  I  question  whether  there  is  a  sulor 
in  the  service  who  has  not  the  stiffmata  Britawnica  about  him,  as  Ter- 
tullian  calls  these  marks  of  the  ancient  Britons.  To  be  tattooed,  says 
Herodotus,  among  the  Thracians  was  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  nobility ; 
not  to  be  so,  a  disgrace.  We  may  certainly  infer  from  Fliny  that  they 
went  naked  in  certain  religious  ceremonies.  And  this  may  open  up  two 
rather  curious  questions :  first,  whether  as  their  temples  were  uncovered 
80  were  their  bodies  to  be  uncovered,  that  man  should  appear  before  Otod. 
as  he  was.  I  sus]>ect  that  the  same  feeling  which  now  induces  men  to  un- 
cover their  heads  in  worship  induced  them  to  stand  before  their  Maker 
as  He  created  them,  and  that  the  same  idea  which  fbrbad  a  roof  to 
their  temples  in  worship  induced  them  also  to  remove  their  garments- 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  differently  people  view  these  things.  We 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  our  hats  in  prayer  and  in  church. 
In  Holland  I  have  seen  the  men  retaining  their  hats  in  church  during 
prayer,  and  taking  them  off  as  soon  as  the  sermon  commenced.  Se- 
condly, whether  the  Ethiopian  colour  which  they  imitated  may  not  have 
been  in  traditional  memorial  of  the  hue  of  the  skins  of  their  orig^al 
ancestors  from  the  East.  The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  must  have  considerably  changed  from  that  .of  its  first  settlers, 
and  it  may  have  been  no  little  shock  to  them  to  find  how  gradually  their 
fiftces,  once  so  brown,  had  become  paler  and  furer — ^were  glad  to  hide 
their  shame,  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  them.  It  seems  partly  also  to 
answer  some  ethnological  enquiries  as  to  the  common  descent  of  peoples, 
for  all  who  travelled  northwards  would  become  paler,  and  those  who 
travelled  southwards  would  become  darker. 

There  are  well-authenticated  cases  of  Europeans  who  have  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  compelled  through  necessity  to 
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down  to  U8>  ill  confirming  our  Oriental  national 
descent. 

The  use  of  soap  as  a  luxury  as  well  as  a  necessity 
was  not  only  known  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  but 
Pliny  says  it  was  invented  by  them. 

Soap — or  sope,  as  it  used  to  be  written — ib  a  pecu- 
liarly Celtic  word.  Stephanus  says  that  *'  the  Greeks 
borrowed  their  word  Sdirav  from  the  Celts/'  and  they 
had  it  from  the  Chaldee.    &p,  Sop,  means  '  to  clean/ 

lead  the  life  of  garages,  not  only  forgetting  their  own  langnage  in  several 
years  passed  without  hearing  it  spoken,  bat  even  the  colour  of  their 
skins  from  want  of  dothes  becoming  nearly  of  the  copper  hue  of  the 
natives.  A  few  generations  passed  under  similar  circumstances  would 
no  doubt  have  accomplished  the  degradation  which  a  comparatively  few 
years  had  commenced.  The  change  in  character  of  sheep  exported  to 
southern  climes  is  weU  known.  The  following  anecdote  will  shew  in 
now  comparatively  short  a  time  the  human  complexion  will  change  by 
the  effects  of  climate : — 

''  LiVB  AMONa  SAYAasB. — James  Morrill  lately  presented  himself  to 
two  shepherds  at  an  outpost  in  Australia.  A  more  striking  story  of  ad- 
venture it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  entire  history  of  Australian 
colonization.  QuUt  naked,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  hue,  he  was  seen  to 
be  no  aboriginal  native.  On  the  shepherds  seizing  their  fire-arms,  under 
a  sense  of  possible  danger,  he  called  out  in  English,  although  speaking 
with  diffleuUtf,  that  he  was  their  countryman.  He  then  informed  them 
that  be  lived  for  seventeen  years  with  the  aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  ship  that 
had  been  wrecked,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1846,  upon  a  reef  off  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  He  had  been  wandering  over  the  country  about  Mount 
Elliott,  a  lofty  hill,  above  4,000  feet  in  height,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Burdekin,  and  he  must  have  been  but  a  short  wiy  to  the  east  of  M'Ein- 
lay's  party  as  they  passed  down  the  river.  His  name  was  James  Morrill, 
and  he  was  bom  near  Maldon,  in  Essex,  England,  and  had  been  a  sea- 
man of  the  wrecked  vessel  the  'Peruvian.'  He  was  supplied  with 
clothes  by  his  new  friends,  and  after  a  short  interval  taken  to  Port 
Dennison,  where  a  subscription  was  made  on  his  behalf,  and  where  both 
himself  and  his  narrative  were  the  subject  of  very  general  interest."-* 
Tracks  of  M'Kinlay  and  Forty  across  Australia. 
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rOD,  Sopet/,  is  '  to  shave  with  a  razor/  and  cic,  as  i 
oollectiye  N.,  '  the  plants  and  weeds  which  grow  on  tk 
sea-shore/  in  short,  alkali,  the  substance  of  which  sc^p 
is  made.  Dr.  Shaw  is  for  translating  the  Bed  Sea  8$ 
BID  D^,  Im-sopf  *  the  sea  of  weeds".' 

With  the  certainty  of  soap  being  a  Celto-Britl4 
invention,  or  rather  we  may  say,  a  Celto- British  h- 
troduction,  who  dare  call  our  Celtic  ancestors  savages^' 
Who  ever  heard  of  savages  enjoying  the  luxury  d 
BoapP 

Whether  the  art  of  brewing  a  good  glass  of  ale  were 
a  proof  of  barbarism,  I  must  leave  to  those  who  an 
better  judges  of  the  article  than  myself.  At  any  rate— 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Dioscorides^  both  of  whom  liTed 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  being  or 
authorities — the  Britons  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
brewing  both  from  barley  and  wheat®.  The  former  was 
called  Kurmi,  and  is  still  known  in  Wales  as  Cirrv; 
(query  np,  Curt/,  '  emanations,  liquors,  juices,  distilla- 
tions.') The  latter  I  suspect  was  something  stronger; 
and  usque^haghy  or  'fire-water,*,  (query  n»  tDH,  Ish- 
baghy  '  distilled  water,  distilled  spirit,  or  distilled  fire/) 
now  shortened  into  *  whiskey,'  was  a  too  common  mode 
of  intoxication  among  the  Britons.  I  fear  that  intoxi- 
cation cannot  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  want  of  civilization. 
Alas,  how  many  tribes  of  savages  never  knew  an3rthing 
of  drunkenness  previous  to  their  intercourse  with  the 

^  Sabon  18  Hindostanee  for  *  soap/ 

^  Dioscoridefl  says  it  waa  "  head-achy,  bilioua,  and  bad  for  nerres." 
Strabo  snys,  (lib.  iv.)  "they  have  wheat  and  honey,  of  which  they 
"  make  a  beverage." 
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so-called  civilized  nations!  Teetotallers  will  tell  us 
that  this  is  a  proof  of  barbarism.  Unfortunately^  the 
Britons  of  the  present  day  live  in  houses  of  too  brittle 
materials  to  admit  of  their  throwing  stones,  and  a  well- 
merited  tu  quoque  may  be  retorted  upon  us  should  we 
venture  on  these  grounds  to  call  our  Celtic  ancestors 
barbarians.  The  great  age  to  which  the  Britons  lived, 
as  cited  by  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  extending  frequently 
to  120  years,  tends  to  shew  that  they  were  not  a  very 
dissipated  people. 

"With  regard  to  the  learning  and  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  Britons,  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  wrote 
about  A.D.  200,  places  the  Druids  in  point  of  philosophy 
and  literature  on  an  equality  with  the  ChaldsBans  of 
Assyria,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Brahmins  of  India. 
And  this  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the 
similarity  of  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  early 
ages  of  those  Oriental  nations  to  that  carried  on  among 
the  Celts,  as  I  propose  to  shew  in  the  subsequent  pages 
of  this  enquiry. 

The  distinguishing  difference  between  civilized  and 
uncivilized  nations  is  a  knowledge  of  history.  Savages 
have  no  history.  Boadicea  was  evidently,  according 
to  Xiphilinus,  well  up  in  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography.  In  her  appeal  to  bier  goddess  Andraste, 
according  to  that  writer,  she  is  made  to  utter  the  fol- 
lowing expressions :  "  I  a  female  invoke  thee,  as  nei- 
ther ruling  over  burden-bearing  j^gyptians,  like  Ni- 
cotris,  nor  over  Syrian  merchants,  like  Semiramis." 
I  question  very  much  whether  a  New  Zealander  or 
a  Kaffir  chiefs  in  haranguing  his  followers  when  about 
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to  enter  into  battle^  would  be  found  allading  to  de 
classical  history  of  distant  nations,  or  shewing  a  know- 
ledge of  their  geographical  position,  even  if  they  lii 
ever  heard  of  them.  Doubtless  I  shall  be  told  that  Xiphi- 
linus  put  this  speech  in  the  British  queen's  mouth,  acd 
rounded  its  expressions  so  as  to  give  it  effect  to  IL^ 
readers,  as  I  shall  be  told  that  the  speeches  in  Liu 
and  Tacitus,  and  other  classical  authors  are  not  the 
veritable  speeches  professed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
various  orators  whom  they  represent  p.  Allowing  for 
the  usual  embellishments  of  authors,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  Boadicea's  speech,  as  given  by  the  abbreviator  of 
Dion,  to  be  a  pure  invention  of  that  author ;  and  I  h 
believe  that  her  harangue,  as  well  as  that  of  Caractacii5 
before  Claudius,  as  recorded  by  TacituB,  were  considered 
by  the  Romans  themselves  as  models  of  oratory. 

As  poets, — testimony  is  borne  by  the  Roman  poc: 
Martial  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  of  the  celebrated  Claudia  Ruffina, 
a  British  princess,  supposed  to  be  a  near  relative  of 
Caractacus.    CeDsar  ^  speaks  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bards. 

Then  as  to  laws.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  Dyvnval 
Moehnud,  otherwise  called  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  CsBsar 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  Britons  having  both 
laws  and  a  magistracy,  and  indeed  speaks  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  the  Senate,  or  as  we  should  call 

p  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  reporters  of  the  "  Times^  vcl 
'*  Morning  Poet"  never  touch  up  the  speeches  of  honoarable  and  oobk 
members  of  the  two  houses  of  oar  British  Parliament;  but  yet  they  are 
not  less  the  speeches  of  those  members. 

1  Comment.,  lib.  ix. 
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it,  the  Parliament,  in  which  alone  it  was  permitted  to 
speak  on  affairs  of  the  State :  ''  De  republic^  nisi  per 
concilium  loqui  non  conceditur  '." 

With  respect  to  the  British  edifices,  an  entire  mis* 
apprehension  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
applied passage  of  Caeear^  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  said  that  '^  the  Britons  caU  their  woods  a  town ;" 
but  in  another  passage,  in  the  yery  same  book,  he  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  population  is  enormous,  and  the 
houses  {mdificia)  very  numerous  (creberritna),  and  very 
like  those  of  the  Gauls  of  the  Continent. 

Evidently  what  is  meant  by  their  towns  and  fortifi- 
cations being  forests  {st/lvas  impeditaa)^  means  that  they 
were  rendered  unapproachable  by  what  would  be  called 
in  modem  times  an  abattis,  a  military  term  which 
means  trees  cut  down,  and  so  laid  in  front  of  their  forts 
as  to  exhibit  the  branches  outwards  towards  the  enemy 
for  defence.  And  precisely  so  Strabo  describes  their 
places  of  strength ;  he  says,  "  When  these  men  have 
enclosed  a  large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  bmld 
within  it  hcmses  for  themselves  and  hovels  for  their 
cattle.^'  And  CsDsar  says  that  '^  aU  access  was  stopped 
by  the  felling  of  numerous  trees  ■." 

Strabo  says  that  the  Britons  had  extensive  bams, 
spacious  buildings  where  they  threshed  their  corn  ;  and 
if  such  were  their  bams,  what  were  their  houses  P  and 
Strabo  wrote  thirty  years  at  least  before  the  conquest 
of  the  Britons  by  Claudius. 

Strabo  rather  calls  in  question  the  accounts  given  by 
Pytheas  and  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  as  to  the 
'  De  BeU.  GalL,  lib.  vi.  •  Ibid.,  v.  7. 
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Britons  having  ooltiyated  gardens  and  fmits,  bat  tLa: 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  wrong. 

Among  artistic  excellences  which  the  Britons  bad 
acquired  was  the  art  of  making  baacaudm^  a  kind  d 
basket,  whether  of  wicker-work  or  pottery  does  bci 
seem  quite  decided  by  antiquaries;  at  any  rat^  tber 
are  mentioned  both  by  Juvenal  and  Martial  as  a  British 
manufacture,  quite  the  rage  among  Roman  ladies  of 
fashion  in  the  polished  age  in  which  those  poets  livd^ 
to  whom  it  had  become  a  recognised  article  of  mer- 
chandise*. Now  whether  the  knowledge  of  mining 
and  smelting  metals ;  the  fact  of  having  an  import  and 
export  trade ;  the  arts  and  sciences  of  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, medicine,  poetry,  music,  legislation,  mechanics. 
writing,  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  weaving,  dye- 
ing, butter-making,  gardening,  brewing,  distillation; 
the  use  of  soap;  the  possession  of  schools  and  semi- 
naries or  universities ;  a  grand  council  of  the  nation, 
or  Parliament, — ^be  signs  of  a  state  of  barbarism,  I  must 
leave  to  the  candour  of  those  to  determine  who,  without 
prejudice,  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  together 
the  writings  of  contemporary  classical  authors,  who 
could  have  no  object  in  detracting  from  the  character 
of  such  a  nation  as  that  of  Britain^  or  expect  to  add 
much  to  their  own  credit  by  so  doing.  If  anything, 
the  pride  of  Roman  writers  might  incline   them  to 

*  Mr.  Godfrey  Hi^j^gexiB  ondeayours  to  abew,  with  some  pUadbilitr, 
that  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle,  telescopes,  and  gunpowder,  wer« 
kno?m  to  the  Dmids.  No  donbt  such  a  suggestion  will  be  met  witJi 
the  smile  of  incredulity.  There  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  some  good 
grounds  for  supposing  it  probable,  and  unquestionably  many  arts  aad 
sciences  have  been  lost  and  restored  again. 
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exalt  themselves  by  making  out  all  nations  to  be  bar- 
barons  compared  with  their  own ;  but  alive  to  the  bare 
suspicion  that  such  might  be  the  case,  all  th^  the 
Roman  historians  say  in  favour  of  our  ancestors  might 
allow  the  addition  of  a  slight  per-centage  to  their 
credit. 

Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  at  any  rate,  records  this 
testimony : — 

"  Malta  vis  bic  gentis  est, 
Snperbiu  animos^  efficax  aolertia 
Negotiandi  cvra  jngis  omnibus." 

If  our  British  ancestors  were  the  barbarians  they 
have  been  represented  to  be^  and  our  soil  so  barren, 
our  climate  so  detestable,  it  may  be  asked,  why  were 
such  enormous  efforts  made  to  become  possessed  of  it 
and  keep  it  P  why  were  Roman  Enq>eror8,  the  masters 
of  the  world,  impatient  to  come  here,  some  of  them  to 
remain  here  a  considerable  timeP  why  was  it  the 
great  ambition  of  more  than  one  of  them  to  be  styled 
Britannicus^P 

What  pleasure  some  modem  writers  can  feel  in 
suggesting  our  descent  from  a  race  of  savages,  when 
history  is  utterly  opposed  to  such  a  notion,  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  can  much  more  readily  imderstand  that 
feeling  of  national  ambition  which  would  tempt  them 
to  assume  a  descent  from  heroes  and  demigods;  and 
perhaps  some  by-gone  claims  of  that  character  may 
have  induced  a  sort  of  reaction.  But  where  is  the 
occasion  to  go  beyond  the  simple  truth,  which  may 

*  See  an  interesting  passage  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  J.  Collingwood 
Bruise's  Bonum  Wall,  pp.  85,  36. 
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be  discovered  by  reference  to  reliable  history  ? — unless 
cavillers  are  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  a  celebrated 
Btatesfban,  who  is  reported  to  haVe  said,  "Don't  talk 
to  me  of  history.     All  history  is  a  lie." 

Such,  then,  being  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  we 
gather  firom  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  British 
civilization,  let  us  now  turn,  for  a  further  insight  into 
their  history  and  character,  to  the  religion  which  they 


The  religion  of  the  Britons  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  the  same  as  that  professed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  history — 
in  short,  that  which  may  be  called  the  patriarchal  or 
pre-patriarchal  religion ;  that  which  gradually  degener- 
ated from  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  during  the 
interval  of  time  between  Noah  and  Abraham;  that 
against  which  Joshua  warns  the  children  of  Israel^, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Abraham 
himself  before  his  call  7,  when  he  received  a  special 
revelation  of  the  true  religion   from  God    Himself. 

*  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 

7  The  argpiments  on  the  Balgect  of  Ahraham's  preyiona  idolatry,  will 
be  seen  in  Masins'  Annotations  in  the  OriHci  Saeri,  p.  1947.  His  call 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  call  from  sua 
or  fire-worship ;  Ur  meaning  'fire'  or  'the  son,'  which  was  worshipped 
in  Chaldsoa,  especially  at  Ur,  the  place  which  took  its  name  from  this 
circamstance.  Both  the  Jews  and  the  Mahomedans  have  some  very 
carious  stories  respecting  Abraham's  idolatry  previons  to  his  call* 
Whether  true  or  not,  they  have  a  considerable  antiquity.  In  short, 
we  may  say  that  in  his  day  "  there  was  not  one  godly  man  left."  Job 
was  at  a  later  period  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  give  in  to  this  abomina- 
tion: he  says  (ch.  xxxL  26 — 28)  that  he  should  have  considered  it 
a  denial  of  the  God  that  is  above.  And  if  Jacob  was  not  an  idolater  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  fkmily  who  was  free  from  that  stain* 
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Men  very  early  departed  from  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  by  admitting  to  a  share  of  their  adora- 
tions the  attributes  and  excellences  which  He  exhibited, 
and,  thence,  the  more  glorious  works  of  His  creation  as 
shewing  His  marvellous  power.  Hence  the  sim  and 
the  moon,  and  subsequently  the  planets,  came  in  first 
for  a  share,  and  afterwards  for  the  whole  of  their  adora- 
tion. From  the  awe  of  Qod  Himself,  they  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  to  address  themselves  directly  to 
Him.  Even  the  Jews  never  ventured  to  address  God 
by  His  name  Jehovah,  but  used  the  names  of  Adonai 
and  Elohim.  Still  more,  those  who  were  not  of  God's 
people,  "when  they  knew  God  they  worshipped  Him 
not  as  God,"  but  "  worshipped  the  creature  rather  than 
the  Creator.'^  The  sun  was  the  principal  and  earliest 
object  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  heathen  world. 

The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  in  the  most  impartial  and  catholio 
spirit,  speaking  of  the  earliest  false  worship  of  man- 
kind, and  shewing  how  they  worshipped  the  splendid 
works  of  God's  hands,  the  elements  and  celestial  orbs 
of  heaven,  has  this  remarkable  passage': — "For  by 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  proportion- 
ably  the  Maker  of  them  is  seen.  But  yet  for  this  they 
are  the  less  to  be  blamed :  for  they  peradventure  err, 
seeking  God,  and  desirous  to  find  Him.  For  being 
conversant  in  His  works  they  search  Him  diligently, 
and  believe  their  sight :  because  the  things  are  beauti- 
ful that  are  seen.  Howbeit  neither  are  they  to  be 
pardoned.  For  if  they  were  able  to  know  so  much,  that 
*  Chap.  xlii.  h,  &c. 
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they  oould  aim  at  the  world ;  how  did  they  not  sooner 
find  out  the  Lord  thereof  P'^ 

The  reasoning  is  so  similar  to  that  of  St  Paul,  and 
so  entirely  both  charitable  and  yet  sound,  that  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  Apostle  of  the  GFentiles  quoted 
from  this  work|  thereby  rendering  its  authority  unim- 
peachable. 

The  sun,  the  planets^  the  elements,  are  all  alluded 
to  frequently  in  Holy  Writ,  and  we  are  taught  to  look 
to  them  for  many  a  lesson.  The  sim  '^rejoicing  as 
a  giant  to  run  its  course  ;'^  ''  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
rising  with  healing  in  its  wings ;''  ''  the  Lord  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield  ;"  "  wind  and  storm  fulfilling  His  word ;" 
and  a  thousand  texts  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
lead  us  to  see  God  through  His  works  and  His  attri- 
butes; and  the  difierence  between  true  and  false  re- 
ligion seems  always  to  have  been  this — that  the  one 
saw  things  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  the  thing  signified 
through  the  sign,  while  the  others  took  everything  in 
a  gross,  corporeal,  and  material  light. 

Sun-worship  was  indeed  the  most  subtle  form  of  re- 
ligion, because  apparently  the  purest ;  and  the  worship 
of  the  celestial  luminaries  and  of  fire  the  simplest. 
And  doubtless  in  Britain  the  worship  of  the  sun — 
whom  we  find  from  the  names  still  attaching  to  their 
places  of  worship,  that  they  adored  under  the  names  of 
byn,  Baaly  probably  '  the  mid-day  sun  -*  iw,  Aur^  ffur, 
or  Ur  (in  modern  Celtic  Gwawr),  '  the  morning  sun ;' 
VV,  Win,  '  the  eye  or  fountain  of  day  ;*  nrn,  SeU^ 
*  the  scorching  sun ;'  WQ,  Muth,  *  the  setting  sun ;' 
names  by  which  it  was  also  worshipped  in  the  East — 
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retained  for  a  longer  period  some  of  its  primitive 
simplicity,  less  encumbered  with  the  images  and  idols 
which  Eastern  idolaters  had  appended  to  its  rites,  yet 
still  retaining  an  identity  of  feature  with  the  sun  and 
fire-worship  of  the  Eastern  world.  We  have  the  strik- 
ing fact  that  in  no  instance  have  the  slightest  traces 
of  images  been  foimd  in  the  early  British  long-barrows ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cruelties 
and  atrocities  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the  Druids 
were  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  a  gradual 
innovation  upon  the  once  comparatively  pure  deism, 
or  monotheism,  of  the  aborigines — probably  also  much 
exaggerated  by  those  who  wrote  about  them,  without 
sufficiently  understanding  what  they  wrote  about. 

"  Soon  after  the  Deluge,  men  having  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  natural  reason  prompting 
them  to  look  out  for  and  adore  a  deity,  {*  feeling  for 
Him,'  as  St.  Paul  says,  '  if  haply  they  could  find  Him, 
though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,')  they 
found  nothing  more  worthy  of  their  admiration,  and 
consequently  their  adoration,  than  the  sun;  for  ob- 
serving the  regularity  of  its  motions,  and  the  great 
benefits  the  world  received  frx)m  its  light  and  heat, 
they  could  not  conceive  that  those  wonderful  effects 
could  be  produced  without  its  being  animated  and 
informed  by  some  vast  intelligence  •.'*  This  was  the 
opinion  not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  their  philo- 
sophers Cicero,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato. 

Macrobius,  and  many  other  learned  men,  (including 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  research  was  pro- 

■  Broaghton's  Hist,  of  Religions. 
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found,  however  vague  his  religious  opinions,)  are  of 
opinion  that  most  of  the  i>agan  deities  were  only  the 
sun,  worshipped  under  different  names  and  attributes^ 
and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  reference 
to  a  vast  number  of  classical  authorities,  brings  me  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  only  exception,  perhaps, 
which  I  would  make  to  this  inference  would  be  the 
moon — which,  however,  stood  in  a  very  equivocal  posi- 
tion, some  pagans  holding  it  to  be  a  female  goddess, 
and  wife  of  the  sun,  others  calling  it  merely  the  female 
impersonation  of  the  sun,  others  assigning  to  it  neither 
sex ;  while  those  who  held  it  to  be  a  male,  utterly  ridi- 
culed those  who  could  be  so  absurd  as  for  a  moment  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  feminine  gender^.  At  Charan  the 
moon  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  not  as  a  godded 
Spartian  tells  us  that  those  persons  who  held  the  moon 
to  be  a  goddess  and  not  a  god,  were  those  whose  wives 
were  masters,  or  "  wore  the  breeches,''  according  to  a 
modem  expression;  while  those  who  held  it  to  be 
a  god,  and  not  a  goddess,  were  those  who  were  masters 
in  their  own  establishments,  and  not  led  away  by  the 
blandishments  of  the  ladies. 

Amobius  tells  us  that  Baal,  too,  was  of  uncertain  sex, 
and  that  his  votaries,  when  they  called  upon  him,  in- 
voked him  thus:  ''Hear  us,  Baal,  whether  thou  be 
a  god  or  a  goddess."  Orpheus  speaks  of  the  divine 
counsel  as  of  the  epicene  gender : — 

^  The  Germans  still  ascribe  the  male  gender  to  the  moon,  calling  it 
2)er  fBont,  and  singnlarly  enough  give  the  feminine  gender  to  the  ans, 
calling  it  2)ie  &onnt, 

«  Hymn  81. 
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Horace  unites  the  sun  and  moon  as  one  deity  in  his 
Carmen  Seeulare : — 

*'  O  Phoebe  sylvammqae  potena  Diana 
Luddum  ccbU  decnt." 

Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Faber,  and  Mr.  Davies  have  under- 
taken to  shew,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  heathen 
worshipped  the  Patriarch  Noah  under  the  emblem  of 
the  solar  divinity,  and  the  ark  as  the  moon. 

There  seems  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
commemoration  of  the  Deluge  entered  largely  into  the 
mysteries  of  early  worship,  nor  can  its  memorial  be  said 
to  have  entirely  ceased  in  the  Christian  worship  of  the 
present  day.  Many  instances  in  the  course  of  this 
enquiry  will  occur,  which  to  pass  over  unnoticed  would 
be  to  omit  a  striking  ingredient  in  the  religion  of  the 
heathen  world,  which  gives  such  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  universality  of  that  great  cataclasm. 

The  principal  and  chief  name  under  which  the  sun 
was  worshipped  was  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus,  the  Lord  par 
excellence,  under  His  various  attributes  of  power,  heat, 
productiveness,  and  also  of  punishment  and  vengeance. 

Thus  we  have,— 
jBaal  Berithy  nnD,  bsn,  '  The  Lord  the  purifier,'  or  as 

others,  *  The  Lord  of  the  covenant  *.' 
Baal  Peor,  itSQ  brn,  *  The  Lord  of  the  opening ;'  *  The 

Lord  the  distributor — the  open  hand.'    "  He  openeth 

*  '<  Andiat  hsBc  genitor,  qui  foedera  fulmine  aandt."— Ftr^,  JEn.  12. 
Many  heathen  nations  worshipped  the  Deity  nnder  a  similar  title. 
Dr.  Qray*  late  Bishop  of  Bristol,  (Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
Literatnre,  vol.  i.  p.  1S6,)  shews  that  Jopiter  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  god  of  covenants,  Zc^s  Spxios,  or  '  Jopiter  Foederator/ 
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His  hand  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  His 
plenteousness/'  was  doubtless  the  attribute  both  in 
true  and  false  worship. 

Baal Zebub,  n'OtVrn^  'The  Ood  of  productiveness  or 
health/  "  nw/'  says  Mr.  Parkhursty  "  seems  to  im- 
port His  power  in  causing  water  to  gush  out  of  the 
earthy  and  in  promoting  the  fluidify  and  due  dis* 
charge  of  the  juices  and  blood  in  vegetables,  animala, 
and  men,  and  thereby  continuing  or  restoring  their 
health  and  vigour/'  The  fly,  perhaps  from  its  seem- 
ing to  generate  spontaneously,  was  the  emblem  among 
the  Ekronites  of  God's  producing  power ;  whence  by 
some  Baal  Zebub  is  translated  '  the  god  of  flies.' 

Baal  Mean,  ]1!ra  bitD,  *  The  Lord  of  habitations/ 

Baal  Zephon,  ]QS  bin,  *  The  Lord  of  mysteries,'  or  'the 
mysterious  God ;'  or,  *  The  Lord  the  observer — ^Pro- 
vidence ;'  *  The  guardian  God — Omniscience/ 

Baal  Gad,  Ti  Vrn,  'The  Lord  of  troops  or  hosts/  also 
*  the  destroyer ;'  Baal  Qnd,  or  Ood,  Hence  probably 
the  Teutonic  word  Chit,  and  our  '  God/ 

It  is  curious  to  trace  this  root  into  some  of  its  distant  rami- 
ficationB.  Tli  G^ad,  is  to  '  out  down  or  destroy,'  in  the  Chal- 
daean  language.  As  deities  were  of  the  epioene  gender,  we 
find  Godo,  or  the  British  Ceres,  deriving  her  etymon  from 
hence.  The  com  was  cut  down  under  a  certain  condition  of 
the  moon,  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  harvest  moon.  The 
Latin  word  cado^  '  to  cut,'  doubtless  comes  from  this  or  from 
the  Hebrew,  Tp,  Qued,  '  to  cut.'  Hence  the  British  word 
Coed*  and  Qued,  signifying  '  wood/  as  in  our  Gloucestershire 

*  The  groves  of  the  British  worship  seem  to  haye  been  not  only  gfores 
of  trees  bat  aasembhiges  of  stones;  cromlechs  were  called  Qiiai*  or 
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names  of  Coedswald  (Gotteswold)  and  Quedgley,  i.e.  a  woody 
place.  Our  own  word  'wood*  is  synonymous,  the  e,  the  q, 
and  the  to  being  interchangeable,  as  we  obserre  in  ancient 
Scottish  writings,  where  the- words  'what,'  'which,'  and 
'where'  are  spelt  * qhuat,*  'quilk,*  and  *qhuere/  and  still  so 
pronounced.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  *  wood'  in  most 
languages  means  '  cuttable  material,  that  which  may  be  cut.' 
Coed,  Tp,  'wood,'  conveys  the  same  notion  as  '  sylva  cadua'  in 
Latin,  and  probably  the  word  '  coat'  from  the  same  etymon, 
as  cut  out  of  cloth  or  other  material.  Cut  has  doubtless  this 
etymon. 

Taillis  (French)  and  our  old  word  '  tallage'  from  tailler,  *  to 
cut.'     (Qy.  ^ji,  '  to  lay  in  ruins,  to  lay  in  heaps.') 

Coppice,  from  Konruv  (Gr.),  eouper  (French),  and  Bpa,  '  to 
cut  round.' 

Bush,  Bosquet  and  Bo%9  (French),  Bosco  (Ital.),  Bosque 
(Span.),  Bosch  (Dutch),  Bweh  (Germ.),  from  Syriac  ptn,  Bosq, 
*  to  strew,'  *  to  break  down,'  *  to  felL' 

So  also  'grove'  seems  to  come  from  rro,  Ora,  'to  cut 
asunder,  to  cut  down  with  a  saw,  to  fell,  to  grub  up;' 
hence  also  'grave,'  'graven  image,'  (jrabenj  German). 

The  Britons  worshipped  both  the  sun  and  the  moon 
under  various  names,  expressive  of  their  different  attri- 
butes or  qualities,  especially  those  of  light  and  heat, 
as  most  beneficial  to  the  human  race. 

Commencing  in  Assyria  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 

Coits,  Thus  we  find  Kett  Koity  in  Kent,  Lan  yon  quoit  and  Ckun  quoU 
in  Cornwall,  &c.  Possibly,  however,  this  name  may  have  arisen  from 
their  having  been  originally  erected  in  groves.  The  grove  which  King 
Josiah  brought  out  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  without  Jerusalem,  and 
burned  at  the  brook  Eidron,  and  stamped  to  powder,  as  recorded 
2  Kings  xxiiL  6,  was  evidently  an  imitation  or  representation  of  a  grove 
in  stone,  wood,  or  metal. 

F 
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the  East,  Baal  or  sun-worship  spread  through  Canaan, 
Phoenicia,  and  Carthage,  to  Britain '.  The  persons  to 
whom  were  committed  the  conduct  of  this  religious 
worship  in  Gaul  and  Britahi  were  certain  priests  and 
priestesses,  called  Druids  and  Druidesses.  These  per- 
sons had  great  influence  both  in  the  State  and  in  the 
religious  services.  The  way  in  which  they  carried  on 
their  rites  need  not  be  here  repeated ;  it  is  abundantly 
recorded  both  by  prose  and  poetical  writers,  Pliny, 
Lucan,  and  others.  Their  modes  of  sacrifice  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  still  remaining  monuments  of  their 
religion,  which  are  receiving  daily  illustration  from 
the  pens  and  pencils  of  those  who  have  made  most 
minute  examinations  of  their  contents,  and  find  ihem 
to  bear  testimony  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  traditions 
which  but  for  the  discoveries  made  of  late  years  had 
wellnigh  passed  into  the  region  of  fable. 

While,  however,  the  Britons  worshipped  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  were  not 
originally  as  emblems  only  of  divinity  itself,  although 
it  afterwards  passed  into  the  most  utter  materialisuL 
Amid  all  the  confusion  introduced  by  this  practice,  the 
Unity  of  the  Qodhead  was  the  grand  principle  and 
foundation  of  all,  and  was  so  recognised  by  the  wisest 

'  The  Sel-tien  or  Sel-tan  continued  at  May  Hill,  at  Paontley,  and 
other  places  in  Gloucestershire,  until  within  the  last  sixty  years.  See  an 
interesting  account  of  it  in  Rudge's  "History  of  Qloucestershire^"  toL  ii. 
p.  386;  also  in  Mary  Roberts'  '*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,"  in  the  "Church  of  England  Magazine;"  and  Brand's  ''Popular 
Antiquities,"  vol.  i.  p.  189.  There  are  remnants  of  it  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Brittany.  The  first  day  of  May  was  the  great 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  Belinus,  or  the  Sun. 
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and  best  among  them.  Max  Miiller  ^  says,  "  Most  of 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Indian,  and  the  heathen 
gods  are  nothing  but  poetical  names  which  were  gra- 
dually allowed  to  assume  a  divine  personality  never 
contemplated  by  the  original  inventors.  Eos  was  the 
name  of  the  dawn  before  she  became  a  goddess,  the 
wife  of  Tithonus,  or  the  dying  day.''  So  I  would  add 
that  IIM,  Aur,  or  Sur,  and  nV^V,  Lilk,  were  the  names 
of  day  and  night,  or  light  and  darkness,  as  we  read  in 
Genesis  i.  5,  before  the  Chaldseans  had  exalted  them 
to  the  position  of  gods,  or  the  Druidical  Britons  had 
adopted  them  into  their  worship  ^. 

We  have  abundant  classical  authority  for  the  in- 
ference that  the  TJnity  of  the  Godhead  underlay  all 
heathen  worship,  and  at  any  rate  was  recognised  by 
all  the  most  educated  among  them.  One  of  the  Greek 
poets  says — 

"  Tl\ovT»Vf  Utpfft^mit  ArijAiirrip,  Kuwpit,  "VLpwrts, 
Tpir»v€S,  UTjpths,  TiiObs,  Koi  KvayoKcUrris, 
"Bpfiris  T*,  "H^aia-Tos  tJ  KKtnhst  OAv,  Zths  ri  «ra2  *Hpty, 
"Aprtfiis,  liV  Udtpyos  *Air6Ww  EH  eE02  E2TIN.'* 

*'  Pluto,  Proeeppine,  Ceres,  Venns,  Capidfl, 
Tritons,  Kerens,  Tethys,  and  the  dark-haired  Neptune, 
Mercury  also,  and  the  renowned  Vulcan,  Pan,  Jupiter,  and  Juno, 
Diana  and  the  far-piercing  Apollo  la  oitb  god." 

So  Orpheus: — 

"  Elf  y  4ffT*  cAroytviis  ihs  txyova  vdyra  rhvitrai.** 
"  One  he  is,  self-produced,  and  from  him  are  all  created  things." 

'  Science  of  Language,  p.  11. 

*»  See  Appendix  I.,  on  "Names  of  Places  in  Britain"  under  ITS 
and  nV*b. 
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And  again : — 

"  Zcirf  vp&TOf  ywrro,  Z«^t  Ihrraros  kpx^fc^pam'Of 
Zfirr  K€pa\ii,  Zths  ijJvaa,  Afof  8*  ^k  irorra  rirvKrai. 
"Zif  KpdroSi  tls  AalfMP  ytytro  fityas  apxos  aweurrwy.'* 
"  JapitiT  was  the  first,  Japiter  the  last  chief-thanderer ; 
JupUer  the  head,  Japiter  the  middle,  the  god  from   whom  all 
things  are  created." 

One  power,  one  God,  was  the  great  principle  of  all 
things.  In  short,  Jupiter  was  everything ;  and  Jupiter 
was  the  sun.  There  is  abundance  of  classical  and  hea- 
then authority  for  the  conclusion  that  every  deity  in 
the  heathen  Pantheon  was  only  a  representative  of  the 
sun  under  some  one  or  other  of  its  aspects  or  attributes. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  so  many  titles  are 
given  to  one  and  the  same  god  in  heathen  mythology, 
when  various  names  are  given  to  the  Lord,  the  true 
God,  in  Scripture.  Might  not  any  one  ignorant  of 
these  things  say  that  the  Jews  worshipped  a  plurality 
of  gods,  when  they  hear  of  Jehovah,  Jah,  I  Am,  Al, 
Eloah,  Elohim,  Adonai,  Shadai,  Jehovah  Sabbaoth, 
Elion,  Tsidkenu.  So  we  speak  of  God  as  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,  the  Deity,  the  Eternal,  the  Creator,  Provi- 
dence ;  and  we  say  Gt)d  is  love,  God  is  light,  God  is 
a  shield,  the  Lord  is  a  refuge,  &c.,  &c.  Revelation  has 
taught  us  to  look  through  these  things  to  the  one  g^eat 
universal  power,  and  even  in  the  power  of  a  divine 
Trinity  to  worship  the  Unity.  It  required  a  revelation 
from  above  to  teach  us  that  "  There  are  differences  of 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord,  and  diversities  of 
operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all 
inaUV' 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  5,  6. 
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Apuleius  says  ^ — 

"  Frimiu  cnnctoram  est  et  Japiter  altimiu  idem 
Jupiter  et  capat  et  medium  est :  snnt  ex  Jove  cuncta 
Jnpiter  est  terrsB  hunt,  et  stellantis  Olympi, 
Japiter  et  Mas  est,  estque  idem  Nympha  perennis 
Sjnrifut  est  cunetis,  validusque  est  Japiter  iffwiSf 
Jupiter  est  pelagi  radix :  est  lunaqne  solqae,'* 

and  Porphyry  (apud  Euseb.),  than  whom  there  could 
not  be  a  better  authority  on  such  matters — for  whether 
he  were  originally  a  Christian;  and  subsequently  a  hea- 
then, as  some  suppose,  or  whether  a  heathen  first,  and 
afterwards  a  Christian,  yet  a  most  rabid  heathen  he 
was,  as  we  know  from  his  works  written  against  Chris- 
tianity—says, that  "Vesta,  Bhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Pria- 
pus,  Proserpine,  Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis,  Silenus,  and 
the  Satyrs,  were  all  one  and  the  same  thing" 

The  Britons,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  held  views  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  heathen  world.  And  while 
there  are  some  who  would  object  against  them  all  kinds 
of  atrocities  and  the  most  degraded  superstitions,  there 
are  those  who  are  ready  to  claim  for  them,  and  not 
without  a  good  show  of  reason,  a  purer  worship  than 
has  been  generally  conceded  to  them.  We  have  the 
unbiassed  authority  of  CaBsar  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 
others,  that  they  were  a  highly  religious  people.  Cassar 
remarks  that  the  whole  nation  was  "dedita  religio- 
nibus  -/'  and  both  of  these  writers  agree  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  at  the  root  of  their  religious 
tenets.  The  claim  which  Caesar  says  the  Britons  made 
to  be  the  offspring  of  Dis — seeing  that,  according  to 
the  ideas  just  now  alluded  to,  Dis  and  Jupiter,  i.e.  the 

^  De  Mundo,  lib.  i. 
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supreme  God,  were  all  one — is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Grecian  poet  Aratus, — 

**  rov  yhp  jcal  y4yot  iviUif" 

"  For  we  are  also  his  offispriDg  V' — 

SO  beautifully  illustrated  by  St.  Paul.  But  Aratus 
uses  precisely  the  terms  which  Caesar  attributes  to  the 
Britons  as  the  groundwork  of  their  religion.  He  begins 
his  Phcenomena  with  this  remarkable  expression  : — 

To  their  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  we  may  doubtless  trace  their  human  sacrifices. 
And  there  seems  little  question  that  a  vicarioos  saeri- 
fice,  originating  in  the  command  of  God  to  Abraham 
to  offer  up  Isaac,  and  dimly  understood,  or  ita  in- 
complete performance  in  the  acceptance  of  the  will 
for  the  deed  being  overlooked,  was  at  the  root  of  these 
ceremonies. 

It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  they  kept  sacred  one 
day  in  seven,  since  that  was  the  observance  of  all  sun- 
worshippers,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (in  his  Stromata) 
being  our  authority,  and  he  quoting  from  Hesiod"^, 
Horner'^,  and  Callimachus.  Hence  the  name  of  Sun- 
day, retained  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  only  as 
the  name  of  our  Lord's  day — a  name  which  some  would 
repudiate  as  heathenish,  and  unworthy  of  our  Christian 
obligations.     May  not  its  retention  rather  recal  to  us, 

1.  The  fact  of  our  escape  as  Christians  from  the 
errors  of  the  heathen  ? 

1  Acts  xvii.  28. 

"  *Z&^oii6t7i  8*  al9ts  Ka/iTp6f  ^pdos  *H Aioio. — Senod. 

■  'Efi^fAdrfi  5*  ffireira  jcaT^Aw^ef  Uphy  i/iap» — Momer, 
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2.  Does  it  not  set  us  a  praiseworthy  example  P  For 
if  heathen^  who  know  not  the  Lord  as  we  know  Him^  or 
ought  to  know  Him^  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  as  the 
result  of  a  traditional  command  for  worshipping  God, 
how  much  more  are  we  bound  to  its  observance  who 
profess  a  clearer  knowledge  of  Gt)d's  will. 

3.  It  puts  nominal  Christians  to  the  blush  that  they 
should  be  worse  than  the  heathen,  and  that  our  Sunday, 
instead  of  being  a  day  of  remembrance  for  the  blessings 
Youchsafed  by  Him  whom  we  figuratively  worship  as 
the  "  Sun  of  righteousness  arising  with  healing  in  His 
wings/'  should  be  a  day  of  darkness,  spent  in  folly, 
dissipation,  and  sin. 

Whatever  errors  may  have  gradually  crept  into  the 
worship  of  the  Britons,  there  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Druids  were  a  wise,  thoughtful,  and 
religious  race.  Diogenes  Laertius  compares  them  in 
point  of  learning  and  philosophy  with  the  Chaldaeans 
of  Assyria,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  In- 
dia ;  those  undoubtedly  who  were  the  most  thoughtful 
and  most  civilized  among  the  heathen,  those  Magi 
who  were  thought  worthy  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Saviour's  cradle,  and  were  the  most  enlightened  and 
moral  amongst  people  who  were  unblest  with  the  know- 
ledge of  revealed  religion.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ^  con- 
trasts them  with  the  Pythagoreans — a  testimony  which 
is  not  only  honourable  in  itself,  but  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  well-abused  Welch 
Triads.  Pliny  seems  to  make  it  a  question  whether  the 
Britons  learnt  their  religion  from  the  Persians  or  the 

"  Lib.  xiii.  c.  9. 
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Persians  firom  them,  which  must  be  taken  for  a  high 
compliment^  considering  that  the  Persians  were  held  to 
be  the  wisest  among  the  heathens ;  and  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  founder  of  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion, will  find  that  the  views  of  the  early  Druids  will 
compare  fayourably  with  the  best  of  them ;  nor  will 
there  probably  be  found  any  greater  differences  be- 
tween them  than  would  be  found  now  among  Chris- 
tians of  different  denominations.  Heathen  undoubtedly 
we  must  still  call  them,  but  were  the  earliest  Druids 
idolaters?  Can  those  with  truth  be  called  idolaters 
among  whom  there  were  no  idols  P  and  I  cannot  help 
repeating  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  sta- 
tues of  gods  and  goddesses  prevail  throughout  the  hea- 
then sites  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Mexican,  and  other  idolatrous  nations,  not  a  vestige  of 
an  idol  or  image  has  ever  been  found,  that  I  have  heard 
of,  in  a  British  long-barrow  p.  The  learned  Selden  has 
this  remarkable  passage:  ^^ Although  you  may  truly 
say  with  Origen  that  before  our  Saviour's  time  Britain 
acknowledged  not  one  true  God,  yet  it  came  as  near  io 
what  they  should  ham  done,  or  rather  nearer  than  most 
of  others,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  as  by  notions  in 
Csesar,  Strabo,  Lucan,  and  the  like,  discoursing  of  them, 
you  may  be  satisfied;  for  although  Apollo,  Mars,  and 

V  The  cromlechs  of  these  tarnuli  are  almost  invariably  placed  to  the 
east,  aooording  to  the  usual  method  of  sun-worshippers, — 
"  Illi  ad  surgentem  conyersi  lumina  solem ;" 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  a  later  origin  to  those  tumuli  which 
do  not  follow  this  course. 
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Mercury  were  worshipped  among  the  vulgar  Gauls^  yet 
it  appears  that  the  Druidft  invocation  was  to  one  all* 
healing,  all-saving  power/'  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
they  so  readily  embraced  the  Gospel  of  Christ  P 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  too,  that  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Britons  have  been  much  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented by  two  parties :  first  by  those  who  have  de- 
scribed them  without  a  sufficient  imderstanding  of  their 
nature  and  motive ;  secondly,  by  those  who  have  mis- 
understood the  descriptions  given  by  partial  and  im- 
perfectly informed  writers. 

CaBsar  tells  us  that  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
sold  was  the  groundwork  of  all  their  virtue;  it  took 
from  them  the  fear  of  death,  and  inspired  them  with 
motives  of  courage.  He  also  tells  us  that  it  was  a  tenet 
of  theirs  that  ''  whosoever  shed  man's  blood,  by  man 
should  his  blood  be  shed  :''  he  almost  quotes  the  words 
of  Scripture  itself,  *^  quod  pro  vita  hominis,  nisi  hominis 
vita  reddatur,  non  posse  alitor  Deorum  immortalium 
numen  placari^."  A  remnant  of  true  religion  which 
Csesar  would  hardly  have  remarked  upon,  had  it  not 
been  that  it  had  evidently  fallen  into  oblivion  among 
the  Eomans,  and  was  something  worthy  of  remark. 

Caesar  also  tells  us,  that  those  who  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  were  those  who  were  taken  in  the  commission 
of  some  crime,  theft,  robbery,  or  some  other  grievous 
delinquency  (''  in  furto,  aut  in  latrocinio,  aut  aliqu&  nox& 
comprehensi"),  so  that  these  sacrifices  (if  sacrifices  they 
were)  partook  as  much  of  a  penal  as  a  religious  cha- 

4  Cssmr  de  Bell.  GaU.,  lib.  vi.  c.  18 ;  Pomponias  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
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racier.  Now  what  if  one  of  the  Annamite  or  Japanese 
ambassadors  who  have  lately  visited  this  country  had 
witnessed  the  recent  executions  at  Liverpool,  three  or 
four  bodies  at  a  time  hanging  from  the  gallows — ^with- 
out going  into  the  question  of  the  desirabl^ieas  of 
capital  punishments — I  ask,  what  description  would 
they  give  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  of  our 
religious  rites  P  No  doubt  these  executions  would  be 
put  down  to  the  score  of  human  sacrifices.  If  capital 
punishment  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  it  is  not,  what  difference  does  it  make,  ex- 
cept as  to  feelings  of  modem  refinement  and  sentiment, 
whether  it  be  by  the  rope,  the  axe,  the  guillotine,  or  by 
the  flame  P  Can  we  who  but  a  few  centuries  ago  burnt 
a  Hooper,  a  Cranmer,  a  Bidley  and  a  Latimer,  holy 
Christians,  and  thousands  of  martyrs  at  the  stake  on 
account  of  their  religion ;  can  we,  who  had  the  Indian 
mutineers  shot  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  find  fault  that 
the  Britons  placed  great  criminals  in  wicker  baskets 
and  burnt  them  P  Neither  could  the  Romans  with  any 
justice  cast  the  stone  of  condemnation  at  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Britons,  when  Pliny'  tells  us  that  it 
was  not  until  the  year  of  Borne  657,  or  97  B.C.,  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  and  Licinius  Crassus  being  consuls,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Roman  senate  that  the  custom 
of  human  sacrifices  should  be  abolished. 

And  then  with  regard  to  eating  the  human  sacri- 
fices, so  universally  did  the  custom  prevail  in  heathen 
countries,  that  while  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that 
such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  defended,  yet  it  is 

'Hist.  Nat.,  Ub.  »x.  §§  3,  4. 
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some  excuse  for  these  people,  when  we  find  how  fre- 
quently in  days  of  clearer  light  the  literal  and  the 
figurative  have  been  confounded,  and  that  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  "Take  eat,  this  is  My  Body,"  and 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  is  still  taken  by 
a  vast  number  of  persons  in  a  literal  and  not  a  spiri- 
tual sense.  Before,  therefore,  we  condemn  these  people, 
we  must  understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the 
motives  and  the  object ;  and  walking,  as  we  trust,  under 
a  purer  light,  while  we  pity  and  avoid,  we  must  be 
cautious  how  we  too  rigorously  condemn.  They  seem  to 
have  had  a  traditional  idea  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and 
that ''  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 
However  much  the  Britons  may  have  corrupted  and 
materialized  the  tradition,  they  appear  to  have  under- 
stood the  matter  much  better  than  modem  Deists,  and 
the  Druids  may  rise  up  in  the  judgment  and  con- 
demn many  a  modem  Sophist  who  errs  with  the  light 
shining  around  him. 

It  was  doubtless  this  eamest-mindedness  and  zeal 
in  religion  which  made  the  Dobuni  (Gloucestershire 
Britons)  to  accept  so  readily  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
when  preached  to  them  by  the  Apostles,  and  to  enrol 
themselves  among  the  true  worshippers  of  God  and 
of  a  crucified  Bedeemer,  the  traditional  expectation 
of  whom  in  their  ignorance  they  had  kept  alive  in 
the  human  sacrifices  offered  by  their  priests.  The 
"zeal"  of  a  Paul  "persecuting  the  Church"  rendered 
him  a  "chosen  vessel"  for  "the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel."    So  the  Druids,  once  convertedj  doubtless  be- 
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came  as  zealous  Christians  as  they  had  been  preYioosly 
fervent  worshippers  of  "  the  host  of  heaven," 

My  previous  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  our  early 
Christianity,  in  ray  little  works  called  "  The  Romans 
in  Gloucestershire'*  and  "  Claudia  and  Pudens/'  have 
just  received  a  most  unexpected  and  satisfactory  con- 
firmation, in  the  discovery  of  a  Koman  or  Romano- 
British  villa  in  the  parish  of  Ched  worth,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  beneath  the  foundation- 
stones  of  which  I  have  myself  found  the  Christian 
monogram  twice  repeatedj  besides  the  occurrence  of 
other  crosses  *. 


The  position  in  which  these  crosses  were  found  opens 
a  most  interesting  question,  to  my  mind  quite  con- 
firmatory of  our  early  Christian  traditions,  and  a  proof 
that  the  builder  of  this  villa  was  a  Christian.  It  was 
the  custom  of  people  of  different  nations  to  place  some 
symbol  of  their  faith  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  their 
buildings:  we  find  the  sphinx  and  scarabaeus  upon 
Egyptian  foundations,  and  coin -stones.  The  sacred 
name  of  Jehovah  appeared  on  Jewish  buildings.  It 
explains  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  foundation  of 
the  Lord  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.     And,  Let  every  one  that 

'  A  third  instance  of  the  monogram  has  been  discovered  at  this  villa 
on  a  metal  stamp,  less  definite  however,  and  would  perhaps  have  escaped 
notice  but  for  the  very  clearly  expressed  spedmena  above. 
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nameth  the  Name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity*." 
Grotius  on  this  passage^  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  speaking  of  the 
0€fii\io^,  'foundation-stone/  says,  "Sicut  qui  palatia 
struunty  solent  firma  subjicere  fundamenta;"  ''e^coi/ 
rrjv  a-^payiBa  ravrrjv,  solebant  enim  fundamentorum 
lapidibus  sententise  qusedam  inscribi  boni  ominis  causd. 
Vide  simile  quid  Zac.  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  et  ibi  dicta,  I>il>par/U 
hie  est  quod  lapidi  inscribitur  sicut  alibi  id  quod  scul- 
pitur  in  annulo :  id  signum  vocant  Latini." 

St.  Cbrysostom,  a.d.  350",  avers  that  "even  the 
British  Isles,  lying  without  the  sea,  and  situated  in 
the  ocean  itself,  have  felt  the  power  of  the  Word,  for 
even  there  churches  and  altars  have  been  erected/' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  within  a  short 
distance  of  this  villa,  a  few  years  ago,  a  bath  was  dis- 
covered of  Roman  or  Romano-British  construction,  all 
the  bricks  of  which  it  was  built  having  inscribed  on 
them  the  word  arviri.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
could  we  connect  this  villa  and  its  appendages  with 
the  British  king  Arvirigus  or  Arviragus^;  of  whom 
the  tradition  given  by  our  Chroniclers  is,  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  one  of  the  first  British  princes  to  yield 
to  the  Roman  arms,  that  he  became  friendly  with  the 
Romans,  was  permitted  to  retain  his  dominions  as 
a  tributary  king,  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Em^ 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

*  De  Ineomprehennbile  Dei  Natura,  lib.  ii. 

^  On  the  coins  attribnted  by  Gough  and  others  to  this  king  appears 
nearly  the  same  legend,  abvi.  Mr.  Beale  Poste  ("Britannic  Researches") 
questions  the  genuineness  of  these  coins :  upon  the  same  principle  the 
legends  on  these  bricks  might  be  disputed.  Is  it  not  rather  an  un- 
designed coincidence  ten^ng  to  confirm  both  P 
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peror  Claudius^  travelled  to  Kome^  spent  some  time 
in  that  city,  returned  to  Britain^  died  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  was  buried  at  Gloucester.  There  would  be 
nothing  inconsistent  in  this  having  been  the  residence 
of  this  prince.  The  quaint  old  Chronicler,  John  Hard- 
ing, who  professes  to  quote  from  MSS.  no  longer  extant, 
assigns  a  coat  of  arms  '  or  standard  in  which  this  Chris- 
tian monogram  appears : —   . 

"  Joseph  converted  thii  King  Arriganu 
By  hiB  prechyng  to  know  y*  lawe  denine. 
And  baptized  hym  as  write ^hath  Neninna, 
The  Chronicler  in  Britain  tongue  fhll  fyne. 
And  to  Cbriste  lawe  made  hym  enclyne. 
And  gaoe  hym  then  a  shelde  of  lylver  white, 
A  cross  end  long  and  overthwart  full  perfect. 
These  armes  were  nsed  through  all  Brytain 
For  a  common  signe,  eche  mine  to  know  his  nacid. 
(And  thus  this  armes  by  Joseph's  creacton) 
Full  long  afore  Sainct  George  was  generate. 
Were  (worshipt  here)  of  mykell  elder  date." 

It  is  certain  that  the  cross  of  St.  George  has  been 
the  standard  of  England  time  out  of  mind,  >|C  and  if, 
as  the  worthy  chronicler  says,  "of  mykell  elder  date" 
than  St.  George,  we  may  query  whether  not  also  of 

*  To  our  notions  the  idea  may  seem  absurd  that  Joseph  should  give 
1y  Arviragus  a  coat  of  arms.  But  it  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
history  that  emblems  and  devices  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Each 
Jewish  tribe  had  its  distinguishing  device  on  its  standard,  as  we  read  in 
Numbers  ii.  2, 17,  &c. 

The  Greek'  and  Trojan  warriors  had'  their  devices,  and  so  had  the 
Romans.  Constantino  undoubtedly  adopted  the  cross  on  his  standard, 
or  lahartim,  as  it  was  called,  and  therefore  whether  the  device  given  to 
Arviragus  be  called  an  emblem,  or  a  standard,  or  coat  of  arms,  the  &ci 
ii  the  same,  let  the  name  be  what  it  wilL 
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elder  date  than  Constantine^  to  whom  some  have  at- 
tributed its  origin. 

Arviragus  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Juvenal,  to 
liave  lived  down  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  our  chroni- 
clers. I  have  elsewhere  questioned  the  possibility  of 
Arviragus  and  Lucius  (about  whose  epoch  and  existence 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute)  being  identical.  There 
seems  to  me  ample  room  in  history  for  both  of  these 
sovereigns,  and  they  are  both  alluded  to  by  indepen- 
dent authorities.  We  have,  however,  as  is  not  un- 
natural, seeing  that  the  British  kings,  as  elsewhere 
stated  in  this  work,  took  their  names  from  the  objects 
of  their  religious  worship,  a  synonymous  etymon  for 
the  names  of  both  sovereigns,  tw,  Ar,  and  "iKD'H 
Arvar,  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  *  light,'  is  iden- 
tical with  Lucius,  who  is  called  in  the  British  language 
Lever  Maur,  the  *  great  light.*  These  suggestions  may 
be  merely  fanciful,  but  there  seems  room  for  further 
investigation,  and  should  one  of  Chrysostom^s  churches 
appear  among  our  ruins,  it  will  be  hailed  by  antiquaries 
and  historians  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  spade  and 
pick-axa  Up  to  this  point,  July  9,  1864,  no  heathen 
emblems  whatever  have  been  discovered  at  this  villa. 
Until  very  recently,  the  Christian  monogram  on  the 
pavement  at  Frampton  in  Dorsetshire  ^  had  been  the 

r  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  ("The  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon")  has  very 
much  questioned  the  importance  of  the  Frampton  monogram ;  the  more 
frequent  discovery  of  instances  will  prohably  ere  long  dispel  all  doubt 
on  the  subject.  The  intermixture  of  the  Christian  emblem  at  Frampton 
with  heathen  emblems  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation;  but  it  strikes 
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only  specimen^  leading  almost  to  the  impression  that  it 
was  employed  merely  as  an  ornament^  or  of  accidental 
adoption.  Two  stamps,  however,  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  Thames,  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries',  and  described  by  Mr. 
Franks,  Director.  One  also  was  found  on  a  silver  cup, 
at  Corbridge  in  Northumberland.  But  nothing  so  im- 
portant and  convincing  as  the.  form  and  position  of  the 
present  discoveries — the  one  specimen  being  precisely 
like  those  on  the  coins  of  Magnentius  and  Deoentius, 
the  other  like  those  found  in  the  catacombs  at  Borne. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  discovery  of  the  Christian 
emblem  on  Boman  and  Bomano-British  remains  in 
England,  I  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  fact  of  its 
positive  rarity,  but  to  the  fact-  that  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  discoverers,  unknown  to  or  misunder- 
stood by  others,  and  that  many  instances  of  it  have 
been  thrown  away  in  ignorance  of  its  value  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  historical  truth  of  our  early  British  and 
Boman  Christianity. 

The  Druids  before  the  coming  of  Christ  adored  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  they  always  preferred  those  oaks 
whose  branches  exhibited  representations  of  that  form  j 
nay,  in  many  heathen  nations  the  form  of  the  cross 
was  recognised  as  symbolic  of  the  second  power  of 
the  supreme  God.   Justin  says  that  Plato  in  his  IHmimu 

me  as  not  improbable,  tbat  when  a  Roman  general  married  a  British 
Christian  lady,  he  may  have  indulged  her  by  the  admiasion  of  the 
emblems  of  her  faith  without  renouncing  his  own.  The  mother  of 
Constantino  was  a  British  lady;  Mazimus,  too,  married  a  Briton:  nor 
were  examples  of  these  intermarriages  uncommon. 
»  Vol.  iL  No.  iv. 
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reports  that  the  Son  of  God  was  expressed  upon  the 
universe  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  more  ready,  then, 
were  the  Druids,  whose  minds  were  already  open  to 
thisvimpression,  to  receive  the  faith  of  a  crucified  Ee- 
deemer.  This  will  account  for  the  early  spread  of 
Christianity  among  that  intelligent  race.  The  Druid- 
ical  cross  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  simple  cross. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  Crucified 
One  that  this  emblem  was  surmounted  by  the  P  {Mho), 
the  second  letter  of  the  sacred  Name. 

Again,  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  much 
error  has  arisen  from  misunderstanding  on  the  subject 
of  the  supposed  promiscuous  marriages  of  the  Britons. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  custom  prevailed 
among  them  which  was  recognised  among  the  Jews 
and  some  other  Oriental  nations,  and  was  a  remnant 
of  their  Eastern  traditions,  viz.  that  if  a  man  died 
leaving  no  issue,  the  brother  or  other  near  relation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  that  described  in 
our  Lord's  parable,  shoidd  marry  the  widow. 

That  this  was  actually  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Celts  we  learn  from  Procopius  %  "  Let  Radiger  my  son 
hereafter  marry  his  step-mother,  as  our  national  usage 
permits.'^ 

And  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Britons,  let 
Diodorus  Siculus  speak :  "  They  are  simple  in  their  man- 
ners, and  far  removed  from  the  cunning  and  wicked- 
ness of  men  of  the  present  day ;  their  modes  of  living 
are  frugal,  and  greatly  differing  from  the  luxury  atten- 
dant upon  riches.^' 

*  lib.  iv.  c  20. 
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Diogenes  Laertius  (a.d.  180)  also  bears  testimonj  io 
their  principles,  which  were  "  To  worship  the  gods,  to 
commit  no  disgraceful  act,  and  to  cultiTate  manliness  :'* 

'*  tifitiv  $*o\fSt  fX€9lp  Koithy  Spar,  Ka2  Mp*»ay  &0'xc»^  ^ 

as  complete  a  British  triad  as  Taliesin  would  have 
uttered. 

By  avBpeiav  I  conceive  was  meant  manliness — net 
only  courage,  but  everything  connected  with  man  in 
its  better  sense,  as, 

*'  Homo  Bum  hamani  nil  a  me  alienum  patc^^ 

which  seems  to  have  been  their  motto,  including  charity, 
generosity,  gentility,  high-mindedness.  What  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  virtues  and  honour  of  our  ancestors 
and  also  what  an  undesigned  testimony  to  the  tradi- 
tional truth  of  the  British  Triads  I 

Do  we  require  contemporary  evidence  ?  This  author 
was  living  in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  and  I  suspect 
knew  more  of  them  than  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview"  in  1863. 

The  British  laws  seem  invariably  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  triplets ;  whether  with  any  mystical  view  of 
Trinity  in  Unity  is  a  question  for  the  enquirer.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  noticing,  in  passing,  another  receiit 
attempt  to  shake  the  interest  and  faith  of  the  public, 
and  to  add  to  the  scepticism  of  the  age,  with  regard  to 
this  portion  of  our  British  history. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,'*  July,  1863, 
p.  59,  has  taken  great  pains,  in  an  ingenious  and  weli- 
written  article,  worthy  of  a  better  theme,  to  upset  the 
history  of  the  Druids  and  Bards.    He  says,  amid  a  good 
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deal  of  smart  sarcastic  writing,  that  *'  Sir  Bichard 
Hoare,  after  a  laborious  analysis,  has  classified  these 
monuments  (the  ancient  British  tumuli)  as  the  long- 
barrow,  the  bowl-barrow,  the  conoid- barrow,  the  Druid- 
barrow,  the  encircled-barrow,  the  enclosed-barrow,  &c., 
but  all  this  fine  classification  becomes  lost  if  the  geolo- 
gists have  their  way,  and  make  out  the  barrows  to  be 
diluvial  formations  left  by  the  lakes  and  other  waters ; 
nor  have  the  geologists  been  frightened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  within  these  earthen  mounds. 
They  hold  that  this  only  shews  a  disposition  to  bury 
under  conspicuous  objects,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, as  an  arrangement  more  economical  than  the 
erection  of  fresh  monuments/^ 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  of  this  article  could 
never  have  seen  a  Cotteswold  barrow  opened;  their 
local  position  and  mode  of  construction  arguing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  their  having  been  diluvial  de- 
posits, and  the  positive  certainty  of  their  having  been 
the  work  of  human  hands,  erected  with  great  care  and 
skill  ^  evidencing  such  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  as 

*»  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  ("  The  Celt,  the  Romnn,  and  the  Saxon,"  note, 
p.  50)  says  in  reference  to  Sir  R.  Colt-Hoaru's  classification  of  barrows, 
"  No  doubt  barrows  wiih  the  forms  indicated  by  those  names  are  found, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  frequently  owe  them  to  accidental 
circumstances,  among  which  we  must  not  omit  the  caprice  of  the 
makers." 

I  regret  to  dissent  from  so  distingpiished  and  voluminous  an  archss- 
ological  writer,  but  I  suspect  that  the  diflFerent  forms  of  the  barrows  in- 
dicate the  burial-places  of  different  British  tribes,  and  that  the  tribe 
which  built  the  long-barrows  would  on  no  account  have  built  a  round 
one,  and  vice  versa.  An  evident  plan  pervades  the  formation  of  every 
long-barrow  I  have  seen  opened ;  and  one  system,  though  not  invariably 
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confirms  all  the  traditions  of  the  Britons  having  been 
a  scientific  and  ingenious  people.  The  writer  discredits 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Bards,  and  Druids,  and 
Druidesses ;  but  unless  he  could  shew  that  the  authors 
who  mention  these  historic  characters,  and  deacribe 
them  minutely  as  to  their  tenets^  their  customs,  and 
their  dress,  some  of  them  incidentally,  others  more 
fully,  and  most  of  them  contemporaneous  writers,  were 
in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  world  into  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  historic  personages  who  in  fact  never  had 
any  existence  at  all,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  gire 
to  their  testimony  that  amount  of  credit  which  we  do 
to  historians  in  general.  Only  imagine  such  a  list  of 
authors  as  the  following, — Julius  CsBsar,  Strabo,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  Diodorus  Sictdus,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Pliny,  Cicero  (who  states  that  he  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Divitiacus,  an  Haeduan  Druid),  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Vopiscus,  Lucan,  Appian,  Sotion,  Ausonius 
(himself  a  Druid,  ''Baiocensis  stirpe  Druidura  satus"), 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Chrysostom,  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  (the  two  last  grave  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church),  seventeen  authors,  all  in  league  to  clieat 
posterity  into  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Druids  and 
their  religion,  which  according  to  this  writer  in  1863 
never  had  an  existence  at  all !  The  same  writer,  with 
a  Colensoan  lance,  runs  a  tilt  also  at  the  credibility  of 

or  servilely  copied,  pervades  them  all.  Dr.  Thurnam  discovers  by  the 
crania  of  the  skeletons  found  in  these  barrows  that  they  belong*^  to 
totally  different  tribes ;  and  if  I  understand  him  ri^ht  he  suys  that  the 
dolicho-cephalic,  or  long  skulls,  are  invariably  found  in  the  long-barrows^ 
while  the  brachy-cephalic  or  round  skulls  are  found  in  the  round-barrum 
— a  theory  both  curious  and  important  if  borne  out. 
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Caesar's  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  the 
Britons,  from  an  imaginary  inaccuracy  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  in  Caesar's  description  of  cer- 
tain animak  which  he  reports  to  have  existed  in  the 
Hercynian  forest,  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these 
beasts  seeming  too  preposterous,  to  this  writer's  notions, 
to  be  true.     But  whatever  were  Caesar's  qualifications 
as  a  general  or  an  historian,  it  is  almost  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  have  been  an  accurate  naturalist 
any  more  than  Moses,  whose  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory has  received  such  unmerciful  attacks  from  Bishop 
Colenso.     No  doubt  each  of  them  gave  such  descrip- 
tions of  the  animals  as  struck  them  at  the  time,  and 
Buch  descriptions  as  would  be  popularly  understood, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  scientific  delineation ; 
and  unless  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  ''  Edinburgh 
Beview"  is  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  the  animals 
are  now  extinct  which  existed  in  Caesar's  time,  his 
argument  will  not  bear  the  light.     Caesar's  description 
of  these  animals  may  have  been  very  loose  and  ex- 
aggerated, yet  not  less  true  in  principle.     It  is  no  part 
of  my  design  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  Caesar's  writings, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  reporting  as 
faithfully  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  travellers  what  he  saw 
himself  or  derived  from  the  information  of  others ;  nor 
should  I  think  it  right  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the 
article  in  question  except  for  two  reasons : — 

1st.  The  growing  tendency  among  a  certain  class  of 
writers  to  rob  history  of  many  of  its  incidents  and  tra- 
ditions which  make  it  so  interesting  and  entertaining, 
and  to  encourage  an  undesirable  scepticism  among  en- 
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quirerB.  They  would  rob  us  of  Whittington  aad  his 
cat,  whom  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  for  the 
benefit  of  my  younger  friends  * ;  they  would  rob  us  of 
William  Tell ;  we  are  to  have  no  more  JBsop's  fables. 
'The  story  of  the  Roman  capitol  being  saved  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese  is  no  longer  to  be  believed,  though 
its  tradition  is  confirmed  by  a  very  ancient  bronze,  still 
preserved  at  Rome.  We  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  in- 
cident of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  a 
wolf;  and  truly  the  story  would  seem  very  strange  and 
incredible,  had  we  not  several  well-authenticated  cases 
of  a  similar  character^.     The  wolf-children   of  India 


<  "  Model  Merebant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exemplified  in  the  story  <^ 
Whittington  and  his  Cat."  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons.  Hamiltoo, 
Adams,  and  Co.,  London,  1860. 

^  The  accompanying  letter  to  the  anthor  from  an  officer  of  the 
28rd  Regiment  Royal  Welsh  Fasiliers,  lately  senring  in  India,  ii«aj 
serve  to  illastrate  this  tradition  i^- 

"  When  in  Calcutta  on  leave  in  1860,  a  young  girl  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  who  had  recently  been  found  in  the  north  of  Oude,  in  the 
jnngle,  who  had  been  suckled  by  a  wolf,  having  been  carried  away 
by  one  of  these  daring  animals  in  her  infancy.  She  whs,  when  caught, 
about  as  near  as  people  could  judge,  from  three  to  four  years  old,  and 
woald  cliieily  crawl  upon  her  knet  s  and  hands,  uttering  sounds  resem- 
bling something  between  the  low  growl  of  a  wolf  and  the  ('Xtmordinary 
noise  made  by  a  dumb  person  when  angry  or  ezcted.  These  children, 
I  am  told  by  the  natives  of  Oude,  are  frequently  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  called  Jungale  Admers,  or  wild  men  of  the  Jnngle ;  and 
I  myself  remember  in  camp  at  Nawabgunge,  an  old  grizzly  wolf,  who 
carried  away  a  syc^a  (or  groom's)  child  one  night,  upon  which  the  whole 
camp  turned  out  in  pursuit  and  recaptured  it,  uninjured ;  bat  such  is 
the  carelessness  or  fatalism  of  these  people,  that  the  child  was  left  quite 
as  much  exposed  the  following  day,  and  was  again  carried  off  and  never 
heard  of  again.  But  to  return  to  the  girl  I  have  myself  seen.  I  may 
mention  that  I  did  not  again  set  eyes  upon  her  until  two  years  after,  oa 
my  coming  through  Calcutta  home  to  England.     I  then  saw  her  at  the 
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are  far  from  being  f>ery  uncommon  ® ;  and  if  such  in- 
stances occasionally  happen  in  wild  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries  in  the  eighteenth  century,  why  might  it  not 
have  occurred  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when 
that  country  must  have  been  wilder  than  India  is  now  P 
May  it  not  serve  to  elucidate  a  fact,  hitherto  unaccounted 
for  in  ethnology,  namely  that  of  the  existence  of  races 
of  the  human  species  little  removed  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion ?  The  reclamation  of  such  children  to  a  civilized 
condition  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  age  at  which 
they  are  rescued  from  their  wild  state;  and  if,  like 
Komulus  and  Remus,  they  are  recovered  in  the  earliest 
months,  there  is  some  prospect  of  their  restoration  to 
feelings  of  humanity.  But  what  is  the  result  of  their 
not  being  recovered  at  all  ?  Is  there  not  the  possibility 
of  a  breed  of  wild  creatures,  having  a  language  and 
manners  peculiar  to  itself,  accounting  for  the  existence 
(in  the  lapse  of  time)  of  such  races  as  those  of  the  Bosjes- 
men  in  Central  Africa,  and  perhaps  for  that  now  extinct 
race  of  Cagots  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  wolves  abound  P 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner '  says  that  **  the  wolf  has  shewn 
that  it  possesses  what  we  may  term  affectionate  do- 
Free  Scliool,  playing  with  other  children,  and  had  she  not  heen  pointed 
out  to  me  should  hare  never  known  her;  for  at  this  time  she  was  like 
other  children  of  her  own  age,  and  could  speak  her  language  pretty 
fluently,  I  was  told ;  hut  that  still  sonetimes,  when  put  into  a  passion, 
she  would  make  the  old  noise,  and  resume  her  all-four  position,  attempt- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  bite  instead  of  strike  her  tormentors  on  such 
an  occasion. 

"  P.  Russell  Colt, 
*<  IdemtenaiU  Mayal  Welth  Fusiliers." 

«  See  Sir  Wm.  Sleeman's  Tour  through  Oude. 
'  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  voL  i.  p.  387. 
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cilities/'  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
animals  suckling  the  young  of  others.  How  can  we 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  wolf  suckling  a  child,  when  we 
see  such  imperative  calls  of  maternity  as  the  follow- 
ing well-authenticated  story  presents,  which  has  been 
vouched  for  to  m'e  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
facts  related : — "  Mr.  Thomas  Kam,  of  the  *  Bell'  Inn, 
Frampton-on-Sevem,  has  a  brooding  hen,  which,  to  in- 
dulge her  propensities,  had  for  some  time  been  sitting 
in  an  empty  nest  in  the  comer  of  the  pigsty.  A  farrow 
of  pigs  having  been  lately  produced  in  the  same  sty, 
the  hen  has  abandoned  her  sedentary  occupation,  and 
devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the  swinish  little 
strangers,  with  the  entire  approval,  and,  doubtless,  ex- 
cept at  feeding  time,  much  to  the  relief  of  their  dam. 
She  continues  to  cover  fairly  with  her  plumage  two 
closely-packed,  or  rather  well-disposed  piggies,  and  the 
others  take  up  positions  upon  and  around  her,  appear- 
ing perfectly  to  understand  all  her  clucks  and  calls. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  long  these  incon- 
gruous relations  may  continue,  their  general  effect  at 
present  being  as  ludicrous  as  novel." 

Again,  the  Nero  of  history  is  to  be  whitewashed  of 
his  delinquencies,  and  to  come  out  an  amiable  and  mis- 
represented character ! 

A  recent  scepticism  has  sprung  up  on  the  subject  of 
early  British  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  PhoBnician 
trade  to  this  country  for  tin.  What  evidence  there 
may  be  to  prove  the  negative,  I  know  not;  but  the 
authorities  in  favour  of  it  are  just  those  authors  to 
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whom  we  are  accustomed  to  seek  for  information  in 
historical  matters,  and  but  for  whom  we  should  have 
no  history  at  all ;  for  if  they  fail  us,  what  becomes  of 
history  ?  I  am  far  from  saying  that  they  are  infallible, 
but  I  suspect  we  must  hold  to  them  until  we  are  sup- 
plied with  something-  better  than  mere  conjecture  for 
their  refutation.  On  this  subject,  Herodotus,  B.C.  440, 
tells  us  that  ''they  (the  Greeks)  got  their  tin  from 
the  Cassiterides ;"  and  though  he  informs  us  that  he  did 
not  know  where  the  Cassiterides  were,  yet  this  in- 
formation is  supplied  us  by  Strabo  the  geographer^ 
B.C.  30,  who  not  only  positively  tells  us  that  the  Phoe- 
nfcians  traded  there  for  tin,  but  lays  down  their  geo- 
graphical position  with  all  the  precision  of  a  modem 
geographer.  Diodorus  Siculus  (B.a  44)  and  Pliny 
confirm  the  same. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  now  said 
to  be  a  pure  fabrication  !  Whether  we  shall  have  any 
history  left;  us  at  all,  either  sacred  or  secular,  seems 
very  uncertain.  At  any  rate,  the  interest  of  history 
will  vanish,  and  our  future  youth  will  have  to  digest 
the  historical  pudding  without  plums,  sugar,  or  suet. 

2ndly.  I  notice  these  remarks  of  the  writer  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,''  because  they  bear  in  many  ways 
upon  questions  which  interest  the  enquiring  public  in 
the  present  day,  especially  with  regard  to  the  co-ex- 
istence of  extinct  animals  with  the  human  species. 

The  Ibex,  or  Bouquetin  des  Alpes^  has  disappeared 
from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  Beaver  was  formerly  common  in  Europe,  and  in 
Britain,  or  at  least  in  Wales,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
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informs  us  ^,  and  is  described  by  the  laws  of  Howell 
Dhu  as  the  Llostlydan,  or  Broadtail :  the  name  is  per- 
petuated at  Beaversbrook,  in  Wilts.   Bastards  have  dis- 
appeared from  Britain  almost  in  our  own  day.     That 
bears  were  common  in  Britain  we  have  the  authoritj 
of  Picrius,   who  says    that    they  were  carried    from 
Britain,  as  it  were  from  another  world,  by  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,   to  furnish  the  spectacles   of  the 
Roman  people,  and  were  held  in  great  admiration^. 
Bisons  and  other  animals  have  disappeared  from  Europe 
long  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.    However  singular 
his  description  of  the  animals  of  the  Hercynian  forest, 
I  contend  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  their  ex- 
istence, simply  because  they  are  extraordinary,  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  exist  now.     Who  would  have  credited 
a  traveller's   description  of  a  giraffe,  if  we   had   not 
giraffes  existing  to  prove   their  own   identity?    The 
red  deer,   roebuck,  wild   boar,  wild  swan,  and  wolf, 
have  all  disappeared  from  the  county  of  Gloucester 
since  the   Romans  occupied   the   country,  as  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  bones   of  the  former  at  the 
Boman  villas. 

There  have  been  many  recent  discoveries  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  several  of  those  enormous  animals,  ex- 
tinct for  thousands  of  years,  were  co-existent  with  the 
human  race ;  but  this  need  not  carry  the  age  of  man 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  hitherto  received  chronology, 
but  would  rather  indicate  that  these  animals  have  lived 
•  later  on  the  world's  stage  than  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed :  but  then  arises  a  very  interesting  question — how 
(  Itin,,  lib.  ii.  c  8.  ^  Picrius,  HterogUfphica,  p.  86. 
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men  apparently  armed  with  no  greater  means  of  de- 
fence than  the  insignificant  flint  weapons  (if  such  were 
the  case)  can  have  co-existed  with  those  enormous 
brutes  ?  The  conclusion  we  must  arrive  at  is,  either  that 
these  large  animals,  like  the  elephant  of  modem  days, 
were  less  savage  in  their  nature  than  we  might  have 
expected,  or  that  they  had  the  kind  of  friendliness 
towards  the  human  race  exhibited  by  the  elephant ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  that  passage  of  Scripture 
which  represents  the  restraint -imposed  upon  the  ferocity 
of  the  brute  creation  by  the  Almighty,  but  for  which 
the  paucity  of  the  human  race  must  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  overwhelming  force  of  such  enormous 
brutes :  "  The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall 
be  upon  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  ^'*  As  a  rule,  the 
largest  animals  are  granivorous  rather  than  carnivorous, 
and  are  mild  in  proportion  to  their  strength — witness 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  elk,  and 
the  ox  species ;  a  remarkable  provision  of  Omnipotent 
interference  on  behalf  of  man. 

We  know  from  the  discoveries  at  Wroxeter  (Tlri- 
conium)  that  the  ox,  which  commonly  roved  about  the 
British  pastures  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  were 
here,  was  the  Bos  longifrons,  which  not  only  does  not 
now  exist  in  England,  but  I  believe  nowhere  else  in 
Europe,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Yet  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  cattle  of  this  country, 
used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Romans  and  Britons.  The 
discovery  at  "Wroxeter  of  the  skull  of  one  of  these 
animals  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  evidently  made  with 
Geiuix.  2. 
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a  pole-axe,  and  the  discovery  of  one  of  those  weapons 
within  a  yard  of  the  spot,  which  exactly  fitted  the  hole 
in  the  skull,  is  singular  and  interesting. 

Upon  data  much  more  slender  than  the  above,  some 
geologists  are  prepared  to  found  theories  which  are 
calculated  to  astonish  sober-minded  people,  and  the 
archaeologist  may  be  well  excused  if  he  wishes  never  to 
accept  evidences  less  circumstantial.  It  is  by  piecing 
in  our  discoveries  with  traditions  and  fragmentary 
history,  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  shall  have  strong  grounds  of  probability,  and 
sufficiently  convincing  to  such  persons  as  are  not  tho- 
roughly sceptical,  or  wedded  to  preconceived  opinions  ; 
and  as  the  modern  cry  is  for  contemporary  history 
and  for  facts,  my  object  is,  to  shew  by  the  discoveries 
effected  by  the  spade  and  pick-axe,  compared  with 
history  and  tradition,  the  periods  when  these  British 
monuments,  as  declared  by  their  names  and  contents, 
must  have  been  erected ;  what  was  their  object ;  what 
was  the  language,  and  what  were  the  religious  habits 
and  customs  of  our  British  forefathers,  involving  the 
interesting  question  of  their  origin  ;  in  short,  who  and 
what  our  British  ancestors  were  P 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  primaeval  language  of 
the  human  race — whether  with  Josephus  and  the  ancient 
Targums  or  Ghaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  Jews  and  Christians  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  we  take  it  to  have  been 
the  Hebrew,  or  whether  with  later  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject we  give  the  preference  to  Sanscrit  as  the  most 
ancient  language,  yet  the  great  antiquity  of  Hebrew 
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stands  undoubted^  and  whether  it  were  the  primaeval 
language  or  not,  signifies  perhaps  but  little  to  our  pre- 
sent enquiry.  Yet  this  we  gather  from  the  names 
attaching  to  the  British  monuments  still  remaining 
among  vts,  when  divested  of  modern  corruptions,  that 
there  is  a  strong  aflSnity  between  these  British  names 
and  that  language  of  which  Hebrew  is  either  the  origi- 
nal or  one  of  its  earliest  off-shoots ;  and  that  therefore 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  some  other  very  near  cognate, 
must  have  been  the  language  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  island. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  researches  connected 
with  the  sepulchres  still  remaining  among  us,  and 
known  by  their  contents  to  be  British,  is  the  enquiry 
into  the  etymology  of  their  local  popular  names. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  unsafe  to  trust  too  implicitly 
to  etymology,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  misled  by 
names  of  similar  sound  or  spelling  which  may  have  no 
necessary  connection,  and  there  is  the  natural  bias  in 
an  enthusiast  to  override  his  hobby,  and  to  strain  words 
into  a  forced  compliance  with  his  views,  yet  when  we 
find  that  not  a  single  name  here  and  there  only,  but 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  names  of  these  tumuli  or 
barrows — some  of  them  at»first  sight  the  most  hopeless 
— have  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  root,  and  a  signification 
pointing  to  the  nature  of  the  worship  carried  on  at 
those  localities,  (that  worship  being  the  worship  of 
Baal,  the  sun,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  or  fire  as  their 
emblems  and  representatives,)  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  our  British  ancestors  were  devoted  to 
that  kind  of  worship  which  they  brought  with  them 
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from  the  East,  whence  they  came  at  a  very  early 
period,  even  close  upon  the  Patriarchal  times  of  Holy 
Writ. 

There  seems  a  very  near  connection  between  the 
Samothracian  and  British  mysteries,  and  Jambliciis 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  language  used  in  those  myste- 
ries was  Chaldee  or  Hebrew.  Dionysius  and  Strabo 
also  identify  the  British  and  Samothracian  lites,  and 
it  is  of  importance  to  remark  their  observations  on  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the  deductions  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  draw. 

Having  never  seen  the  application  of  the  Hebrew 
etymological  test,  I  venture  to  suggest  it  to  archaeolo- 
gists better  versed  in  Oriental  languages  than  myself, 
and  would  call  their  attention  to  the  popular  names  by 
which  certain  British  sepulchres  are  still  known,  which 
while  they  shew  an  Hebraio-Chaldee  root,  at  the  same 
time  shew  by  those  names  that  a  worship  was  there 
carried  on  identical  with  that  which  is  discovered  in  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mythology,  as  shewn  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Bawlinson,  from  the  Baby- 
lonian cylinders. 

In  the  name  of  ElUbarrow,  (Wilts.,)  a  long  barrow 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  (described  in  Britten's 
''  Wilts,''  '*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  p.  381,)  we 
recognise  the  Hebrew  bs,  the  British  Seaul,  the  Greek 
*HMos,  'the  sun.'  "The  Phoenicians  and  Syrians,'* 
says  Parkhurst^  "call  Cronos  or  Saturn  "HX,  bfc^  Sel, 
and  Servius  speaking  of  Belus  the  Phoenician,  affirms, 
'  all  those  parts  about  Phoenicia  worship  the  sun,  who 
k  Heb.  Lex.,  p.  15. 
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in  their  language  is  called  Hel,  ^Rkios ;'  and  again  lie 
says  God  is  called  Hal  in  the  Punic  or  Carthaginian 
tongue." 

It  enters  as  a  prefix  or  otherwise  into  many  names 
of  places  in  Britain,  as  will  he  seen  on  reference  to 
Appendix  No.  I.  to  this  work. 

This  root  is  the  foundation  of  the  names  of  many 
kings  and  rulers,  Oriental  and  British,  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  that  kind  of  worship.  The  name  of  Helio- 
gabalus  is  a  compound  of  Hal,  or  Hel,  and  Baal,  he 
having  been  before  his  assumption  of  the  purple  a 
priest  of  Baal  or  the  sun,  at  HeliopoHs,  subsequently 
called  Baalbec.  He  was  himself  an  object  of  worship 
under  the  title  of ''  Invictus  sacerdos  Dei  solis  Elaga-> 
bal."  It  enters  into  the  names  of  several  of  those 
British  kings  who  are  now-a-days  said  to  be  fabulous ; 
but  if  they  are  fabulous,  the  constructors  of  those  fables 
must  have  been  extremely  crafty  in  assigning  to  their 
pretended  kings  names  which  savour  of  very  remote 
and  consistent  antiquity ;  and  ELanius,  El-idurus,  El- 
idaucus,  El-drad,  EUiud,  El-igwell,  El-dol,  Archima-el, 
Din-el,  Penis-el,  all  of  them  embrace  that  sacred  name 
which  was  the  object  of  their  veneration  ^  The  custom 
of  including  the  name  of  the  deity  in  the  appellations 
of  individuals  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Isaiah  xliv.  5:  "One 
shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  another  shall  call  him- 

■  M.  Qen^brier  in  his  *'  History  of  Carausius"  (p.  186)  mentions  an  in- 
scription discoTered  in  England,  a  votive  tablet  offered  to  the  peaceful 
Mars  by  El-eganrba,  evidently  a  Briton : — 

FAOIFEBp  MABTI 

SLSGAYBBA   POSYIT 

BX  VOTO 

The  name  of  Elegaurba  seems  to  embrace  both  ^  and  HYH  under  its 
British  form  of  Otaaur, 
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self  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall  subscribe 
with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord  and  surname  himself  bj 
the  name  of  Isra-el :"  Israel,  i.e.  one  who  has  influeQce 
with  God.  So  the  Phoenicians,  Gauls,  and  other  nations 
had  doubtless  the  object,  in  assuming  the  names  of  their 
gods,  of  assuring  to  themselves  their  influence,  in- 
terest, and  protection.  The  names  of  their  diviniries 
entered  into  their  own  family  names,  the  names  of 
their  dwellings,  their  rivers,  their  mountains,  and  their 
rocks.  The  gods  had  their  representatives  in  the  ^^rj 
trees  and  plants.  Not  only  did  Jezebel's  name  include 
that  of  her  god  Baal  or  Bel,  but  she  kept  a  staff  of 
priests  who  ate  at  her  table.  The  name  of  Baal  was 
quite  a  patronymic  in  her  family.  Her  father  was 
Eth-baal  or  Itho-bal,  and  her  Carthaginian  relative 
Hanni-bal  and  Asdru-bal  kept  up  the  unceasing  memo- 
rial of  their  chief  god. 

So  did  the  Britons  include  the  name  of  Baal  in 
their  own  names,  as  Belin\is°^,  Cassi-belaunus — query 
b!?n  CDp,  Ceesh'Baly  '  to  divine  by  Baal.'  From  Cee^h^ 
query,  Anglice,  'guess,'  Dutch,  ghissen^.  Cunobelinas 
seems  to  he  an  association  of  Chiun  and  Baal.  Several 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Caerleon,  Mon- 
mouthshire, bearing  the  names  of  Belicianus,  Beh- 
simnus,  and  Belisama^.  These  being  imequi vocally 
Celtic  names,  I  feel  no  hesitation  that  they  were  Ho- 
manized  Britons.  The  place  where  the  inscribed  stones 
were  dug  up  is  called  Bul-more  (iTStDbi^n,  'The  Lord 
God   the   solar  light,')  while   another  locality  where 

"*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Josephus  indudes  among  the  kings  of 
Assyria  in  Abraham's  time  Balin  and  Ballas,  (lib.  i.  c  10). 
"  See  P^khorst,  614.  <>  See  Lee's  Jbca  SOmnm, 
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these  remains  are  found  goes  by  the  traditional  name 
of  Belingstock,  (or  the  dwelling  of  Belinus,) — Stock, 
Stoche,  Stow,  from  rw,  'to  settleP/  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  blending  of  th^  Roman  and 
British  names  at  Caerleon,  some  of  which  appear  to 
shew  the  intermarriages  between  those  peoples.     For 
instance,  the  inscription  "  Dis  manibus  Juliaa  Nundin» 
vixit  annis  triginta  Agrius  Cimaros  conjux  piissimus 
faciendum  curavit.'^     The  name  Agrius  Cimarus  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.     If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  remarks  in  this  work  on  the  Cimari  (Cymri) 
I  think  he  will  have  little  di£Bculty  in  deciding  that 
Agrius,  the  husband  of  this  Roman  lady,  was  a  Cymrian 
Briton,  as  Julia  Ibema  (mentioned  p.  17,  Lee's  Isca  Si* 
lurum)  was  an  Iberian  or  Spanish,  or  perhaps  Irish 
lady,  married  to  a  Roman  officer.     If  we  were  to  trans- 
late Agrius  Cimarus  into  English  of  the  present  day,  we 
might  call  him  Mr.  Wild  or  Mr.  Savage  the  Welchman, 
only  that  we  should  be  found  as  much  fault  with  as 
Geoffiy  of  Monmouth  for  calling  the   Druid  priests 
flamens  and  archflamens,  and  Dr.  Holland  for  calling 
them  clergymen,   or  Mr.  Higgens  for  calling  them 
abbots.     We  have  only  to  take  these  things  mutatis 
mutandis,  and  then  we   shall  understand  each  other 
better.     But  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  chroni- 
clers to  translate  names  of  title  into  corresponding 
titles  of  their  own  epoch.     Thus  Coel  the  British  king 
is  called  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Earl  of  Colchester ; 
Constans  the  Roman  emperor  is  dubbed  a  knight,  and 
Carausius  is  called  *'  A  staleworth  young  Bachilor !'' 
»  See  Appendix  IV. 
H 
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But  may  not  Agrius  Cimarus  be  the  Tery  person  to 
whom  our  old  chronicler  John  Harding  alludes  under 
the  name  of  Agrestes,  king  of  Wales  P  We  find  him 
on  the  same  spot,  Caerleon,  and  sad  was  the  fate  be 
incurred  by  becoming  a  pervert  after  having  embrac^ 
the  faith  of  Christ : — 

'*  At  Caer  Lyotin  a  enicifix  be  (Joseph)  made* 

Fall  like  to  Criste  that  after  there  abade, 

A^ettsM,  king  of  WaUt,  he  did  oonverte, 

And  people  grete :  bat  soon  that  Kynge  gan  madde;. 

He  drowned  that  rode  (rood,  cradfiz),  and  falsely  was  perrerte. 

Into  the  Sea  he  caste  it,  as  hym  badde 

The  deaels  whom  afore  he  served  badde ; 

For  the  whych  on  hym  Qode  toke  fuU  high  vengeaano^ 

That  in  an  oven  he  brent  for  that  offence  '." 

"We  cannot  help  remarking  that  whatever  these  hea- 
then worshippers  did  in  the  way  of  religion  they  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  they  did  it  with  a  will  and  a  zest 
which  puts  to  shame  many  a  professor  of  a  purer  reli- 
gion. If  they  saw  "God  in  everything,'* — in  the  fire,  the 
water,  the  hills,  and  the  rocks, — are  we  to  find  fault ; 
we,  who  admit  the  principle  P  and  are  we  to  judge  them 
hy  the  superior  light  which  we  now  possess  P  Let  us 
not  he  mistaken.  There  is  no  deep-thinking  Christian 
hut  must  regret  heathenism  wherever  it  exists,  or  has 
existed.  ''  Light  has  now  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
still  love  darkness  rather  than  light  ;'*  we  know  the 
reason:  but  light  had  not  then  come  into  the  world, 
except  to  very  few  and  far  between,  and  then  but 
very  dimly,  if  we  compare  the  knowledge  of  the  high- 
est saints  of  the  old  world  with  that  of  the  humblest 
Christian.  But  I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  in 
'  Harding's  Chronicle,  4to.,  p.  84. 
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comparing  the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Britons 
^with  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  day  rather  than 
the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  other  countries. 
As  far  as  knowledge  of  the  Deity  is  concerned,  in 
what  were  the  Britons  behind  the  most  enlightened 
people  of  the  then  world  P  Look  at  the  mythologies 
of  the  .Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Romans,  Greeks,  and 
BO  far  from  being  behind,  we  find  that  they  will  bear 
a  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  ancients^ 
Zcno,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Plato. 
Where  was  a  better  religion  P  It  was  confined  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  only,  and  among  them  to  a  very 
few.  Elijah  complained  that  he  "  only  was  left  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord;^'  and  though  his  despondency  led 
him  to  see  himself  in  such  a  minority,  until  he  was 
shewn  that  there  were  "  ten  thousand  left  whose  knees 
had  not  bent  to  Baal,  and  whose  lips  had  not  kissed 
him,"  yet  what  were  ten  thousand  to  the  population 
of  the  world  P  Let  us  only  observe,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  Caesar^  Mela,  and  Pliny,  to  what  an  ex- 
alted rank  of  virtue  their  tenet  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  had  led  them ;  and  if  the  Britons  had  not  the 
splendid  temples  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  shall  we 
not  respect  the  motive  if  we  find  the  omission  to  have 
arisen  from  the  impression  that  "  God  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands;  heaven  is  My  throne  and 
earth  is  My  footstool :  what  house  will  ye  build  Me  P 
Hath  not  My  hand  made  all  these  things  ^  P" 

It  seems  evident  that  the  earliest  places  of  British 
worship  were  these  tumuli  {Bamahs,  nD2,  fi<ofio\, '  high- 

4  Acts  vii.  48,  &c 
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places '),  and  that  when  they  ventured  upon  the  build- 
ing of  temples,  respect  for  Him  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands  did  not  permit  them  to  en- 
close those  buildings  with  a  roof^  (see  the  temples  of 
Abury,  Stonehenge,  &c.) ;  and  shall  we  not  respect  the 
feeling,  although  this  limitation  be  suspended  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  Him  who  regulates  the  affiadrs  of 
menP 

But  to  return  to  the  root  ht^Al,  El.  "In  Persia/'  says 
Dr.  Pritchard "",  quoting  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to 
Khorasan,  by  Mr.  James  Frazer,  '*  there  is  a  numerous 
wandering  tribe  of  fire- worshippers,  [ignis  soHs  loco,) 
caUed  Ells." 

In  Gloucestershire  we  have  several  places  com- 
mencing with  or  including  the  sacred  name,  in  which 
we  generally  find  traces  of  British  worship.  At  Al- 
grove,  in  Coin  Rogers,  is  a  large  tumulus.  At  El-down 
in  Sevenhampton  there  existed  more  than  one  long- 
barrow,  which  has  been  removed,  besides  several  round 
barrows.  The  name  of  Sevenhampton,  commonly  called 
Senington,  or  more  broadly  Sun-ington",  brings  before 
us  the  same  solar  worship  under  another  form.  *'  nss, 
Sheneh,''  says  Parkhurst  *,  *'  is  *  the  sun '  as  applied  to 
the  tropical  year :"  (hence  probably  the  English  word 
'to  shine').  The  desert  of  Sin  was  the  tropical  desert 
of  the  meridian  sun,  or  south. 

On  the  Khorsabad  Cylinders  it  is  said  that  Sivan 
was  the  month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord  the 
wielder  of  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  Architect,  the 

'  Researrhes  into  the  Physicnl  History  of  Mankind. 
■  Correspond,  Sin-niogton,  Yorkshire.  *  Heb.  Lex.,  p.  714. 
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Guardian  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Champion  of  gods, 
the  Moon-god,  who  is  next  in  order  to  Anu-  (On)  Bel- 
Nimrod.  "From  this/*  says  Mr.  Rawlinson^  "it 
would  appear  that  the  month  of  Sivan  was  sacred  to 
Sin/'  i.e.  the  sun. 

Seven-ham-ton  would  be  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
solar  heat  par  excellence :  compounded  of  Sivan,  Ham, 
and  Ton,  corresponding  with  Tan,  '  a  place,'  as  Turkis- 
tan,  Afghanis-tan,  &c  The  whole  surrounding  neigh* 
bourhood  of  this  village  seems  to  teem  with  traces  of 
sun-worship,  both  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  and  in  the  remaining  vestiges  of  British 
places  of  worship ;  for  these  tumuli,  it  must  be  observed, 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  sacrifice  and  sepulture. 
There  is  Belas-knap  {Baals-knap,  or  '  tumulus')  in  the 
adjoining  parish.  There  is  Hawling  (the  British 
Heauly  bn),  another  adjoining  parish.  Then  there  is 
Sal-perton,  or  Sol-perton  (which  carries  its  own  in- 
terpretation) :  Yan-worth,  formerly  called  Sin-worth 
in  Doomsday  Book,  (see  above  as  to  Sin) ;  elsewhere 
it  is  written  Jan-worth,  and  Jan-us  was  a  well-known 
appellation  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  very  large  British 
tumulus  in  a  wood  adjoining  Yanworth  common.  There 
is  Ay  1- worth,  (bw,  again).  There  is  Naunton  (]3,  Nan, 
*  to  diffuse,  to  shine  forth  as  the  sim').  There  is  Sun- 
borough,  El- well,  and  El-down,  (from  bw,  -B/,  again). 
Row-el,  (query  from  Vm  *»Mn,  *  the  setting  sun') ;  Siar- 
ford,  (from  nrw,  '  the  dawn  ^') ;  An- ford,  (from  ]1H,  An^ 
Ann,  or  On, 'the  sun').     In  ancient  documents,  as  in 

*  Herodotuf,  Append.,  lib.  i.  yoI.  i.  p.  615. 
*  8ee  Farkhunt,  p.  691. 
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the  Placita  de  quo  icarranio,  temp.  £dw.  I.,  it  k 
written  Aun-ford.  There  is  Hayles,  (from  "flXww, 
^Hf  again) ;  Har-ford,  (from  n*H  '  the  morning  sun'; ; 
Hazel-ton,  (from  bH  tZTHy  Ashel^  the  solar  fire) ;  Astoo, 
(Q7H»  '  fire/  Ignis  solo  loco) ;  Hampnet,  (from  nan, 
Same, '  the  solar  heat/  and  nnrif  Ei) ;  Not-grove,  (from 
ma,  Notch,  *  sun-set,  to  decline  as  day^' — query  hence 
Latin  nutare,  '  to  bend,  bow  down,  decline.'  Keyn-ton 
and  Coin,  vulgarly  pronounced  Ghioun,  seem  to  have 
their  etymon  from  yOfCkiun,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sun  and  sometimes  to  the  moon ;  a  planet  men- 
tioned as  receiving  idolatrous  worship  Amos  v.  26^. 
There  is  Benborough,  from  p,  Bun;  Luckley,  from 
JEl'Uch ;  Condicote,  or  Grove  of  Chiun ;  Guiting,  from 
rrn ;  Qui  or  Wye  and  Wy-comb,  or  Guy-comb,  Hilcot, 
or  Grove  of  Hal:  (for  all  these  etymons,  see  Ap- 
pendix I.  on  Names  of  Places).  Twenty- three  places 
or  more  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles. 

It  seems  impossible  that  such  an  accumulation  of 
names  indicating  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  given  to  places  in  almost  all  of  which  are  vestiges 
of  British  tumuli  or  camps,  could  have  been  brought 
together  by  mere  accident  within  a  radius  of  a  veiy 
few  miles. 

Whether  we  are  justified  in  surmising  that  Sen- 
hampton  was  the  district  occupied  by  the  Galli  Sen- 
ones,  or  sun  -  worshipping  Gauls  (Celts),  I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  say.  Richard  of  Cirencester  ^  says 
that  ''all  the  regions  south  of  the  Thames  were,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  records,  occupied  by  the  warlike  ' 

•  Purkhurat,  p.  421.  »  Ibid.,  p.  294.  r  Lib.  i.  c.  6.     I 
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nation  of  the  Sen-ones."  He  perhaps  hardly  lays 
down  very  clearly  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  Sevenliampton  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames. 

Claudius  Claudianus  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
fact  in  the  following  words: — 

•  aensit  ferale  Britannia  mormar. 


£t  Seoonum  qnatit  arva  fragor." 

'^  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky/'  says  Mr. 
Kawlinson^  "we  usually  find  the  sun  and  moon." 
"The  sun  was  probably  named  in  Babylonia  both  San 
and  Sansi^  before  his  title  took  the  definite  Semitic 
form  of  Shamas,  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian 
and  all  the  languages  of  that  family."  And  in  a  note 
Mr.  Rawlinson  adds^  "  that  San,  moreover,  was  a  gen- 
uine title  for  the  sun  is  proved  by  the  geographical 
name  of  ]D*n,  Bisan,  the  ]w  B'^^,  Beth-ahan,  of  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  &c.,  which  is  explained  by  Eugesippus  to 
mean  *  the  house  of  the  sim.'  Porphyry,  in  the  Life 
of  Pythagoras,  has  this  expression :  ^USe  daviov  Kelrcu 
Zav  ov  Ala  KixKijaKova-i,  San,  Zan,  and  Jan  were  all 
the  same,  hence  Janus  \"  Janus  Bifrons  meant,  perhaps, 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  We  must  not  be  surprised  at 
the  term  0avi>v  as  applied  to  the  gods;  the  heathen 
had  a  strange  mixture  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
mortality  and  immortality  of  their  gods. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  according  to 
Csesar,  the  Druids  taught  their  people  that  they  were 
children  of  Dis.  Here  we  see  the  identification  of 
San,  Zan,  Jan,  Dis,  and  the  sun. 

*  Notes  to  Herodotus.  ^  See  p.  101,  Jan-worth. 
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Sun-worship,  again,  appears  in  the  name  of  another 
of  these  high-places,  called  Arbor-lowe,  in  Derbphire. 
nv,  Aur,  ffur,  Or,  Ar,  Ur,  is  the  sun,  and  so  employed 
in  Job  xxi.  26 ;  it  also  means  '  light'  and  '  fire,*  of  which 
the  sun  is  the  generator.  (Hence  probably  the  French 
word  Jour,  and  Italian  Oior-no.  Hence,  too,  every 
thing  shining,  as  Uir-o,  'to  hurn/  Aur-um,  *  gold/ Or 
in  French,  and  ovpavos,  *  the  heavens.') 

"  Extitit  apad  .£gyptias,  solis  nomen  Hcnu,  qui  cultus 
Helio-poli  fuit,  tauro  ibidem  nomine  Muevis  illi  conaecratoK" 

XJr,  in  Chaldaea,  where  Abraham  was  brought  up,  ve 
are  informed,  was  so  called  from  the  sun  and  fire,  its 
representative,  which  was  there  worshipped  ®. 

Ar-bor  may  derive  from  ■onv,  *the  pure,  bright, 
clear  matter  of  the  heavens  /  or  from  iri,  '  a  pit,  grave, 
or  place  of  sepulture,  a  barrow.'  So  that  Arbor-lowe 
and  Sun-barrow  would  be  synonymous. 

TW  is  the  term  used  in  Genesis  i.  3  for  *  light,'  the 
first  created  thing :  "  Let  there  be  n*H  lights  and  there 
was  TW,  light." 

The  repetition  of  the  word  niM  TW,  Aur-ara  [Or-ircit, 
*  to  rise'),  the  '  rising  sun,'  is  suggestive  of  many  po- 
etical ideas.  We  may  imagine  the  first  man  witne^ 
ing  his  first  sunset,  the  consternation  with  which  he 
would  have  seen  the  glorious  orb  of  day  descend  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  hide  itself  as  it  were  for  ever 

^  Lord  Herbert,  De  Seliffione  GettHUum,  p.  21. 

'  See  Parkhurst,  "  Heb.  Lex./'  p.  86.  Aw,  Hur,  Sbr,  and  Celtic 
Choaur,  may  probably  be  tbe  dc'rivation  of  our  Engliab  word  wor-t^ 
tbe  earliest  known  worship  among  the  Celts  being  that  of  Aur  or 
Gwaur.    At  any  rate  I  know  of  no  other  plausible  etymon  fbr  wor-ship* 
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from  his  eyes.  "We  can  imagine  his  joy  and  surprise 
at  the  reappearance  of  the  light-giving  principle,  and 
his  reiterated  cry,  niM  nw,  'Light!  light!  again! 
again!' 

Sun-worship,  again,  appears  in  the  names  of  Win- 
Hill,  Win-ster  Moor,  Derbyshire ;  Win-mill  Hill,  near 
Avebury,  Wilts.;  and  Win-mill  Tump,  Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire,  where  a  most  interesting  long-barrow 
was  opened  in  1863  on  the  property  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
a  special  paragraph  set  apart  for  its  consideration  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  enquiry. 

X>V,  Oin,  Ain,  or  Win  is  'the  eye/  In  its  primary 
signification  it  means  '  a  fountain/  The  eye  as  the  foun- 
tain of  light  to  the  body,  and  the  sun  as  the  fountain 
of  light  to  the  world.  (From  this  etymon  probably 
the  Saxon  and  Old  English  eyen  and  Scotch  een.  Also 
'wine,'  from  its  sparkling  to  the  eyes,  and  causing  the 
eyes  to  sparkle  *.)  But  more  on  this  when  we  come  to 
the  subject  of  Winmill  Tump. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  unpromising 
names  as  Win-mill  tump.  Nan  Touce's  tump  (otherwise 
called  Nan  Stow*s  tump),  Hetty  Peglar's  tump.  Money 
tump,  Hamley  Hough,  and  Belas  Knap  (vulgarly  called 
Bellows  Knap),  the  local  and  familiar  names  by  which 
our  Gloucestershire  British  barrows  are  known,  could 
not  have  derived  their  origin  from  an  Oriental  source, 
but  must  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  some  local 

*  See  Parkhnnt»  p.  511.  We  have  bIbo  in  Chaldee,  as  a  noon  mas- 
coVme  plaral,  ^"^n*  Bwin,  or  Wijn,  'life,  life-giving  principle.'  (See 
Farkhurat,  p.  198.) 
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circumstances  attaching  to  them :  Win-mill  or  Wind- 
mill tump  naturally  suggesting  the  site  of  a  windmilL 
which  however  never  existed;  Nan-stow  appaiently 
pointing  to  a  proprietor  of  the  pleasing  name  of  Anne; 
Hetty  Peglar's  tump  suggesting  a  connection  with  & 
certain  Hester  Peglar;  and  Money  tump  seeming  tc 
have  reference  to  some  kind  of  coin  supposed  to  hsst 
been  found  there. 

Of  Win-mill  tump  hereafter. 

Nantouces  seems  to  be  derived  from  tZTHTm*  Nanta^, 
'tbe  diffuser  of  fire  or  light".*  Nant  in  British  con- 
veys the  same  idea  as  Win ;  it  is  a  fountain  either  c: 
water  or  light.  NanUy  Glo  is  *  the  clear  fountain '.'  Nas 
Touce's  tump  is  in  a  field  called  Apsmore :  now  Jp^  ss 
means  *  heat/  and  -ITKD,  Maur^  means  '  light/  so  that 
we  have  here  again  a  name  conveying  similar  ideas. 

Hetty  Peglar's  tump,  although  Dr.  Thurnam  gitts 
a  very  suggestive  ground  for  its  etymon^,  will  admit 

•  See  Parkhnnt  under  p,  p.  427. 

'  Nanny  Down  In  Wilts,  is  alBO  a  plaoe  remarked  on  bj  Sr  B.  Oo^ 
Hoare  for  its  British  remaina :  on  or  near  it  ia  Bowla  or  Baals  barrov. 

V  In  a  note  to  Dr.  Thurnam'a  pnper  on  thia  tumulna»  piibliabed  ix 
No.  44  of  the  "  ArchsBological  Journal,"  he  aaya  that  there  ia  a  tablet  a 
the  church  of  Uley,  in  which  pariah  the  tumulua  ia  aituate*  of  the  ^ 
of  1695,  to  Henry  Peglar  of  that  plaoe,  Gent,  and  alao  to  SetUr^ 
wife.  The  aaid  Henry  Peglar  left  ten  ahillinga  yearly  to  the  poor  d 
IJley,  to  he  laid  out  in  hread.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  propertf 
where  thia  tumulua  exiata  had  ever  been  the  property  of  the  Peglaisi 
but  had  it  been  ao,  might  not  the  Peglars^  which  ia  a  Tery  oomioofi 
Glouceaterahire  name,  have  derived  their  name  irom  the  tompi»  and  i^^ 
the  tump  from  them  ?  Tlie  name  of  the  land  which  Peglar  left  i^ 
charity  ia  Broadstonea.  Query,  did  the  family  of  Winalow  take  tbai 
name  from  the  celebrated  tumulua  of  Analow  or  Ooalow  in  DtrrbysbH 
or  did  the  tumulua  take  ita  name  from  them ;  and  thoee  of  Tuots  tod 
Tot-hilla  from  the  plaoea,  or  the  placea  from  them  ?   I  auapect  that  t^ 
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also  of  an  Oriental  derivation  carrying  with  it  the 
same  ideas  of  planetary  worship. 

nnn,  S^ti  or  HetM,  is  ' heat,  fire,  burning'*/  Hence 
the  Greek  aXOtay  *  to  burn,'  and  the  Latin  ather^  *  the 
sky;'  our  English  word  'heat,'  too,  from  the  same  source. 
^Ethiopia  is  a  land  of  heat,  a  sun-burnt  land.  The 
Hittites,  or  the  children  of  Heth,  are  inhabitants  of 
a  hot  land.  Our  word  '  heath,'  an  open  exposed  place, 
has  the  same  origin,  (see  also  under  Ham).  The  plant 
called '  heath'  or  heather,  from  its  growing  on  the  heath, 
and  sandy,  hot  soils.  ''  One  of  the  titles  of  the  sun,"  says 
Mr.  Bryant ',  was  "  Ait  or  Aith,  a  term  of  which  little 
notice  has  been  taken,  yet  of  great  consequence  with 
respect  to  etymology  ^."    The  story  of  At^'s  being  cast 


former  U  more  probable ;  there  are  more  fitmilies  who  take  their  names 
from  pUces,  than  places  from  ikmilies.  In  the  same  note  in  which 
Dr.  Thomam  speaks  of  this  tumulus  he  mentions  the  name  of  another 
in  Westmoreland,  named  HoUins  tump.  Here  we  ha?e  again  H^tnU,  tha 
British  name  for  the  sun,  derived  from  tK  Saal,  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoeiucian,  which,  considering  the  worship  evidently  carried  on  there, 
was  much  more  probably  the  reason  ibr  its  name  than  that  it  should 
have  been  derived  from  the  family  of  HdlHns,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  name  drawn  from  the  property  tlmn  the  property  from  it ;  but  see 
Appendix  No.  I.,  under  ^K  ^o^'  It  is,  however^  not  a  little  remark- 
able how  many  families  we  find  bearing  the  names  of  some  of  our  weU- 
known  barrows.  The  family  name  of  Barrow  itself  is  not  uncommon  j 
and  Knap  also,  which  means  a  barrow.  Even  Tombs  is  a  common 
Gloucestershire  name.  We  have  Wins-low,  Bar-low,  Thur-low,  Cal-low, 
Ons-low,  Bel-low,  Ans-low,  Du-low,  Wel-low,  Ug-low,  pHrs4ow,  family 
names  deriving  from  places  where  the  worship  of  Win,  Bar,  Thor,  Cal^ 
On,  An,  Bel»  Dbu,  Wei,  or  Ul  (various  names  of  the  sun)  was  carried  on. 

^  See  Parkhurst,  p.  237. 

^  Analysis^  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

^  Remains  of  cromlechs  sre  found  at  Bolleit  in  Cornwall,  which  pro* 
bably  has  its  etymon  in  nrVl  V372i  BadL-Aith  or  Eite, 
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out  of  heaven  by  Jupiter,  as  told  in  Homer  ^  b^is 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  Scriptural  account  o: 
Satan's  fall.  Such  was  the  confusion  in  the  minds  cf 
some  of  the  heathens,  that  they  knew  no  distinctics 
between  God  and  the  devil.  Our  great  Milton  adop'^s 
Isaiah's  expression,  and  calls  the  prince  of  mischief 
*  Lucifer/  the  light  producer,  the  sun,  the  Hete  Pdeg", 
ibonhn,  'the  light  distributor,'  which  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Lucifer.  Moses  charges  it  upon  tbe  Israelite 
that  in  following  the  example  of  the  heathen  thej 
sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God  °.  Hite,  *  the  sun,* 
was  doubtless  a  god  of  good  as  long  as  it  was  prodiK> 
tive  of  warmth  and  food  and  light,  but  the  moment 
its  scorching  rays  were  oppressive,  it  was  the  densos 
of  mischief.  This  must  have  been  the  impression  of 
the  London  housemaid,  who,  when  found  fault  with 
by  her  mistress  for  the  dust  in  the  drawing-room, 
declared  that  there  was  no  dust  at  all,  but  that  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  that  noAty  sun,  which  made  things 
look  so  dusty.     Hetty  Peglar's  tump  has   been  fre- 

>  Iliad,  xix.  91—134. 

■  Hbs,  Peley,  *  distribution,*  whether  of  heat  or  water;  from  the  Utter 
idea  is  derived  the  Greek  %i\ayoi,  *  the  sea.'  As  the  disseininator  it 
enters  into  the  name  of  PhaUtts-Vjs  genetrix.  The  san  was  h<-ld  t«  be 
the  life-prodacing  principle,  and  I  suspect  that  it  was  on  aocoant  cf 
flies  appearing  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  snn,  or  a  sort  c^ 
spontaneous  generation,  that  Baalzebnb  derived  his  appellation.  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandro  tells  ns  that  in  Attica  Apollo  was  called  *'Ca]i- 
carins,"  '  the  gnat  or  fly-god,'  because  he  waa  the  great  dispener  of 
flies.  With  due  deference  to  the  Neapolitan  philosopher,  I  think  ht 
was  the  fly  producer.  Phallus,  Priapus,  Adonis,  are  all  ideas  tak«i 
from  this  root.  **  Propria  Priapus  linguA  EbrseA  Phegor  appellator."— 
(Drusius,  Annot  ttd  Nunieros,  Crit,  Sao.,  1,084.) 

"  DeuU  xxxiL  7. 
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quently  opened,  and  presented  the  usual  appearances 
of  the  British  tumuli,  human  bones,  those  of  horses, 
oxen,  boars,  flint  flakes,  rude  pottery,  &c.  Here,  as 
at  Rodmarton  and  elsewhere,  have  been  found,  not  in 
the  chambers  .or  in  the  cromlechs,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  mounds,  coins  and  other  mementoes  of 
former  investigators  of  these  monuments.  And  the 
three  Roman  coins  of  the  lower  Empire  found  in  one 
part  of  this  tumulus,  were  no  more  indicative  of  its 
date  and  nationality  than  the  coin  of  our  Edward  lY., 
which  was  also  dug  up  there. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Scriptural  Etham  *"  is 
still  called  Etti  or  Hetty  p.  Hetty  Peglar's  tump  is  in 
the  parish  of  Uley,  a  name  entirely  suggestive  of  sacri- 
ficial observances,  nbv,  Uley,  in  Hebrew,  is  *  to  ascend, 
to  mount  up,  to  elevate,  to  raise  up  on  high,'  from  b^, 

*  the  high  and  lofty  One ;'  a  name  of  similar  import  to 
JBamah,  ntxi,  and  Sellel,  bbo,  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  It  also  means  ^  the  degrees  of  solar  light ; 
also  to  ascend  by  steps,  as  to  any  altar,  anything  high ; 
hence  in  Greek  vArj  is  the  *  high  wood.'  nbv  means  also 
to  lift  up  the  voice  on,  high  in  prayer.  Hence  the 
Latin  'w/w-lare,'  and  the  English  'howl'  and  'yell*  and 

*  wail.' 

**  Et  sectiu  uluht  matris  Entheso  GaUiiB" 

is  the  sense  in  which  the  poet  Martial  applies  it  to  the 
vociferations  used  in  prayer  by  the  Gauls.  A  large 
barrow  at  Wellow,  in  Somersetshire,  would  have  the 

«  Ezod.  xiii.  20;  Numb,  xxxiii.  6—8.  9  See  Niebalii-'s  Travels, 

vol.  i.  pp.  18S)~193.  *  See  Parkhnrat. 
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same  etymoDi  171^  Wei,  and  Wayl  being  the  same  ii 
phonetic  power.  Possibly  also  Wayl-an  Smith's  crom- 
lech in  Berks  '  derived  from  this  etymon. 

In  Home's  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study c: 
the  Scriptures"  we  learn  that  "  Burnt-offerings  are  is 
Hebrew  termed  nbs;,  TTley,  which  signifies  '  to  ascend' 
because  their  offerings,  as  being  wholly  consumed, 
ascended  as  it  were  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour.  Henes 

»  In  Dr.  Thnmam's  interesting  acoonnt  of  Wnyland's  Smitbr,  ^ 
tbe  tniditionfl  connected  with  it  given  in  the  *'  Wilts.  Arch«olofno'>^ 
Natural  History  Magaaine,"  1862  (vol.  vii.  p  321),  he  says.  "All  tb* 
legends  respecting  Weland  are  with  great  probability  gapposed  to  Utf 
a  common  scarce  with  those  which  refer  to  tbe  Vnlcan  (Hephsstn?^  &' 
the  tMalos  of  the  Greeks.  *  Vnlcan/  say  MM.  Deppiog  and  K^^^ 
<  as  we  see  from  the  Iliad,  was  the  type  of  skilful  artists.  He  ^t^'- 
metals,  be  fashioned  the  most  precious  works,  he  constract«danD5ti'- 
armour ;  he  was  a  deity ;  mythology  relates  bis  cunning  tricks.  ^"^ 
over  he  was  lame,  maimed  like  Weland.' *  Dr.  Thumam  add^  "A  ^f^. 
ancient  story  of  the  Qreek  Vulcan  is  essentially  identical  with  tbe  B^^ 
shire  one  of  Wayland  and  his  Smithy.  It  is  taken  from  tbe  vojsg« 
Pytbeus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  probably  in  the  lio*'' 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  Vnlcan,  according  to  this  story,  bad  hia  ^ 
abode  and  workshop  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  whoerer,  it  was  said,  ^ 
sited  a  piece  of  unwrouglit  iron  at  a  certain  spot,  with  the  money -^ 
tbe  labour,  coming  on  the  following  day,  received  for  it  a  s»'0^  ^' 
whatever  else  he  desired." 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Thumam's  view  of  this  etymology,  bat  ^^ 
can  (H4>aiffToj,  tCW£H,'the  heat  of  fire,  the  solar  heat,'  '  Ignis  «^^ 
loco'),  Apollo,  and  Uley  (bv,  'to  ascend,  tbe  high  and  lofty  CV. 
have  all  one  and  the  same  identity.   See  p.  110  of  this  work.  ^^' 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  apparently  hopeless  etymon  of  ai^'^ 
barrow,  named  by  Dr.  Thurnam  Hob  Tburst's  House,  may  not  be  deri^ 
from  tlie  (tame  source,  and  the  Hob  Tburst  may  not  be  a  oorruptM^^ 
Q^HQH  or  W^V,  Sap  ^h  or  Hop  AmH, 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wayland  Smith's  cave  we  bave  '^'^' 
slow,  the  remnant  of  another  tumulus  dedicated  to  tbe  same  wors^P^ 
(See  hereafter,  under  Win,) 
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he  Greek  oXoicat/oro?,  'holocaust/  and  the  English 
whole'  and  'wholly/  signifying  'perfection/*' 

nby,  Uleyy  may  be  taken  not  only  for  the  rites  and 
acrifices  offered  to  the  sun,  and  rejoicings  to  Apollo,  but 
lIso  for  the  sun  itself.  In  Yorkshire  and  other  north- 
ern counties,  at  Christmas  time,  which  corresponded 
jvith  the  feast  of  Apollo  ■,  there  is  a  custom  still  for 
ihe  people  to  run  about  in  the  churches  crying  Ule^ 
Tile,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing  \  It  is  not  a  little  striking 
that  the  Oreenlanders  to  the  present  day  keep  a  sun- 
feast,  or  Yulj  at  the  winter  solstice,  Dec.  22,  to  rejoice 
eit  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  the  expected  renewal  of 
the  hunting  season  ^.  A  custom,  too,  remains  in  Kent 
of  persons  going  in  numbers  to  encircle  the  apple  and 
cherry  trees  to  invoke  a  good  crop,  pronouncing  these 

words : — 

"  Stand  fast  root ;  bear  well  top ; 
Qod  send  as  a  yo/vX-ing  sop. 
Every  twig,  apple  big. 
Every  bough,  apples  enongh.'' 

This  ceremony  is  called  Youl-ing.  At  the  summer 
solstice  also  counterpart  feasts  or  Yules  were  kept  in 
honour  of  Apollo ;  these  in  the  Gelto-Comish  language 
were  called  Oulu-an,  ]1M  iba. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Nympsfield  *  is  an  inter- 
esting tumulus  on  the  hill  called  Crawley  HilL  "We 
have  here  again  a  term  synonymous  with  one  of  the 
senses  of  Uley ;  tnp.  Craw,  is  '  to  invoke,  to  cry  aloud 

■  See  Q^n^rier,  Hittoire  de  Carautius,  and  Montfancon,  Antiq. 

*  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  866,  note. 

■  See  Krantz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

*  See  Appendix  L,  under  Njfm^h, 
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in  prayer/  It  is  the  very  expression  used  by  Elijah  in 
his  solemn  contest  with  the  prophets  of  Baal  y,  "  Call  xe 
on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  caU  on  the  name 
of  Jehovah/'  With  b  following,  it  means  *  to  call  tor 
the  b  also  has  the  power  of  'of/  or  *for  j'  Ihus  >HbKT, 
Crawley^  would  be  a  place  or  district  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  such  as  it  evidently  was,  judging  by  tie 
number  of  tumuli  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  name  of  Coaley  Fike^  another  adjoining  IilI, 
again  suggests  a  similar  idea  to  that  of  Uley  8elaoK% 
and  Sellel.  It  does  not  derive  its  name  from  coal,  d 
which  there  is  none  in  the  neighbourhood^  being  a 
the  oolitic  line  of  geological  formation,  but  rather  firom 
bbD,  Co//',  *to  complete,  make  whole,  perfect  in  sacri- 
fice, a  holocaust ;'  VbD,  Colil,  is  a  sacrifice  entirely  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  and  employed  as  such  in  Levit.  tl 
22,  23,  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  CoUyll  Hill  in  Lincoh- 
shire  would  seem  to  have  a  similar  origin,  having  beei 
also  a  place  of  British  worship.  >MbbD,  Coaley,  would  be 
*  a  place  of  holocausts/  Surely  it  is  impossible  that  tliis 
accumulation  of  names  in  these  localities  and  in  thi« 
language  can  be  merely  accidental  or  fancifxil. 

It  is  surprising  the  length  of  time  that  places  will 
retain  their  names  through  many  changes  of  circam- 
stances  and  corruptions  of  language.  The  wilderoess 
of  Shur,  the  mountain  of  Sinaij  the  country  of  Paras, 

7  1  Kings  XTiii.  24. 

■  See  Parkharst.  Adam  Littleton,  whose  Latin  dictionary  g^ 
many  Hebrew  derivations  to  Latin  words,  deduces  fVom  the  root  VV^ 
Coll,  the  Latin  Colo,  'to  worship.'  Hence  also  its  Jerirstives  Cklht, 
and  in  French  CuUe,  Italian  CoUo,  Si>anish  Culto,  and  perhaps  car 
English  wordy  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  See  p.  10^  <  wor-shx|).' 
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Marahy  Elath,  and  Midian,  are  names  still  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim  still  remains, 
and  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  since  the  days  of  Moses  *.  The  Appendix  I« 
on  Local  Names  at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  shew  the 
persistence  of  names  once  given.  Mone,  or  Money  tump, 
and  its  local  situation,  abound  in  British  mythological 
reminiscences. 

Mone,  *»30,  was  a  name  or  attribute  under  which  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  the  East  worshipped  the  material 
heavens,  and  the  sun  as  the  distributor  and  dispenser 
of  food  and  fertility^.  This  again,  like  nbo,  PeUg,  from 
the  idea  of  distribution.  rOD  and  ]D  are  words  imply- 
ing distribution,  and  are  only  synonyms  for  the  same 
object.  Baal-Meon,  or  Mon,  was  worshipped  by  the 
Moabites  ^.  Beth-Meon  was  the  temple  of  Meon,  Mon, 
or  Mone  ^.  As  Menu  this  god  was  worshipped,  and  is 
still  worshipped  in  India.  Tables,  altars,  or  cromlechs 
were  erected  to  Mone,  and  libations  or  drink-offerings 
poured  out  to  him.  Pococke  informs  us  that  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet  the  Arabs  worshipped  Mone  in  order 
to  obtain  seasonable  showers;  and  Festus  relates  that 
the  Salentines,  a  people  of  Italy,  (probably  of  Celtic 
descent,)  threw  a  horse  alive  into  the  fire  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Mone. 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  sun- worshippers,  says : — 

*  See  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  SI. 

*  Parkhurst,  Heb.  Lex.,  p.  385. 

*  Ezek.  xxY.  9.    See  Notes  on,  in  CriL  8acr.,  p.  5,910. 
«*  See  Jer.  xlviii.  23. 

«  There  is  an  apparent  design  in  this  sort  of  pUy  upon  the  word 
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and  Strabo  and  Trogus  say : — 

*  They  consider  the  sun  to  be  the  only  god,  and  to  him 
they  sacrifice  horses.' 

And  no  doubt  whenever  Mone  tump  shall  be  opened 
(if  it  have  not  yet  been  examined)  it  will,  like  other 
Gloucestershire  barrows,  present  a  plentiful  crop  of 
horses'  bones  and  teeth.  Money- Ash  in  Derbyshire  pre- 
sents us  with  tW»3D,  Mone- Ash,  'the  fire  of  Mone.' 
Druidical  remains  still  mark  the  worship  once  carried 
on  there.  The  tumulus  at  Mone  Down,  corrupted  to 
Minnow  Down,  in  Wilts.,  probably  hud  the  same  ety- 
mon. The  situation  of  the  Gloucestershire  Mone  tump 
is  in  the  parish  of  Bisley,  than  which  there  appear  few 
places  more  entirely  given  up  to  planetary  worship  ;— 
"  dedita  religionibus/'  as  Caesar  says,  *  devoted  to  reli- 
gious observances :'  its  open  situation  giving  ample 
scope  for  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Its  parochial  name  seems  derived  from  its  local  posi- 
tion ;  ban>  Bisel,  means  '  exposed  to  the  solar  heat,'  and 
"^W^,  Biseiai,  'a  place  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
scorched.'  This  is  also  precisely  the  position  of  Bislev 
in  Surrey,  by  Bagshot  Heath,  which  place  we  also  find 
surrounded  by  places  having  names  derived  from  Chal- 
daean  mythology,  as  Hor's-ell,  bw  "YH  Windlesham  from 
]^7,  &c.  It  also  would  mean  a  place  for  sacrifice; 
nibtD:3D>  Mebiselut,  is  used  in  this  sense  in.  Ezekiel 

fi6ifov  in  these  authors,  as  though  it  were  a  synonym  of  the  son  as  w?3 
as  meaning  '  only/  which  is  nntranskteable.  "  Solem  Denm  8tat1leraD^ 
turn  ^gyptii  cum  primis  qaornm  theoIogiAy  fiovyos  ohpcufov  Bths  to»- 
tnr,"  <the  only  God.'— Zor<2  Herbert,  De  Ueligione  OeiUiUum,  p.  21. 
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xlvi.  23.  It  is  synonymous  with  mn,  Harney  from  nn, 
Ham ',  '  to  burn  or  scorch/  and  Ham  is  a  well-known 
name  for  the  sun  in  the  ancient  Pantheon — thence  pro- 
bably Ham-ton,  the  adjoining  parish ;  a  large  tumulus 
formerly  existed  there^  as  also  at  Ham-tor  in  Devon. 

Lilley-horn  in  Bisley  is  another  instance  of  the 
astronomical  observances  and  superstitions  carried  on 
there  by  the  Britons,  nb^b,  Lille,  is  *  the  night  or  the 
evening,  the  repose  and  the  darkness,'  the  exact  op- 
posite of  TIM*  ^ur;  "God  called  the  darkness  {j^^h, 
LilU,)  night,'*  (Genesis  i.)  Am,  p,  and  ]nM,  Aren, 
means  '  shoutings  in  prayer.'  Lille^ham  would  be 
^  nightly  shoutings  in  prayer,' — 

"  Medio  cum  Fhoobus  in  axe  est, 
Aat  coBlum  doz  atra  tenet  s." 

Copsgrove  in  Bisley  again  suggests  QD,  Cop,  and  in 
the  plural  D'^QD,  Copim,  *  the  vaults  of  heaven/  so  used 
in  Job  xxxvi.  32. 

Heavens,   or  Aven^,  in   the    same  parish   savours 

'  The  images  which  were  pkced  on  the  honse-tops  by  the  idolatroui 
Israelites  (see  Leviticns  xxvi.  30  and  Isainh  xvii.  8)  were  called  Mamr 
manim ;  they  were  doubtless  images  of  the  sun,  and  placed  there  as  an 
ideal  protection  to  their  houses.  Ebenezra  says  they  were  vaulted 
buildings  made  in  honour  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of  a  chariot,  or  per- 
haps chariot-wheel.  Hence  Josias  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  chariots  of 
the  sun :  they  are  caUed  Ham-manim.  The  god  Jupiter  ^mmon  con- 
veys the  same  idea. 

A  Ham  is  any  open  place  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  used  to  express 
a  larg^,  open,  exposed  meadow.  Ham  is  a  name  constantly  so  employed 
in  Gloucestershire. 

^  Lncan,  FharaaUa,  lib.  iii. 

^  Derivatives:  Greek,  At^v;  Latin,  JEvum;  English,  Heaven  and 
Bver.  The  heaven's  expanse  was  the  emblem  of  eternity.  Heaven  was 
God's  seat,*  and  God  was  eternal,  for  ever  and  ever.  Perhaps  also  Even- 
ing, more  traceable  in  the  Dutch  word  Avond, 
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strongly  of  ]1M,  Ai?en,  or  Aun,  or  On,  which  will  be 
separately  treated  when  we  come  to  consider  the  in- 
teresting tumuli  of  Aven-ing  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

In  Bisley  parish  was  also  a  long-harrow  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Paine,  recently  removed^  called  hy  the  re- 
markable name  of  Solomon's  Court,  so  palpably  a  cor- 
ruption of  something-  else,  that  it  seems  quite  worthy 
of  enquiry.  Now  we  find  thatanDbtt;*,  Shelamim^  in 
Hebrew  are  *  peace-offerings,'  from  oba?,  Sha/am,  'to 
complete  or  make  whole,'  (synonymous  with  rrb37,  U^t 
which  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
tumuli  in  the  parish  of  Uley,  Gloucestershire).  These 
Shalamim  and  Ule  were  the  same  as  holocausts,  or  whole 
humt-offerings.  The  appellation  of  Court  may  have 
been  handed  down  traditionally  from  the  circumstance 
of  this  spot  having  been  a  place  of  concourse,  gather- 
ing, or  assembly,  or  more  probably  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  British  word  Coed,  'a grove.'  And  Solomon's  Court 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  Skala- 
mim  Coed,  '  the  grove  of  peace-offerings,'  or  SAalamim 
Moni,  *  peace-offerings  to  Mono.' 

Venerated  heaps  of  this  description  are  still  common 
in  India,  and  are  called  Maeni,  especially  in  the  Western 
Himalayas,  some  of  which  have  been  seen  more  than 
half  a  mile  long.  Their  construction,  as  described  by 
Dr.  George  Moore  ^,  is  precisely,  on  a  larger  scale,  that 
of  a  Cotteswold  Dobunian  long-barrow;  they  consist 
of  "  two  parallel  walls,  fifteen  feet  apart  and  six  feet 
high,  the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  with  stones 

*  Home's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  vol.  iii.  p.  294. 
^  "Lost  Tribes;"  quoting  Thomson's  Western  Himalayas. 
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and  other  fragments,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
a  slanting  roof,  which  rises  at  a  gentle  angle  to  the 
central  ridge,  midway  between  the  two  walls:  these 
seem  to  have  enclosed  some  ruin,  or  ruined  chambers 
— a  subject  worthy  of  further  research.  The  Buddhists 
believe  these  districts  to  be  under  the  protecting  pre- 
sence of  6od-ama/' 

"  The  moon,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  was  called  ManV* 
"  Oad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni  (or '  the 
moon*),"  says  Mr.  HartweU  Home^  *'and  both  are 
names  of  idols,  where  the  Prophet  says,-— 

"  Ye have  deserted  Jehovah, 

And  have  forgotten  My  holy  mountain; 
Who  Bet  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 
And  fill  out  a  libation  to  Meni  "." 

The  discovery  of  the  same  worship  among  the 
Buddhists  in  India,  and  the  Boduni  in  Gloucestershire, 
is  not  a  little  striking ;  while  the  identification  of  the 
mode  of  construction  of  their  sepulchres  adds  no  little 
interest  to  the  circumstance.  It  seems  difficult  to  re- 
ject the  conclusion  that  a  people  having  similar  wor* 
ship,  similar  sepulchral  rites,  similar  names  for  their 
deities,  had  a  similar  origin.  The  British  words  Maen 
and  Mynydd  for  '  a  heap  of  stones,  or  hill/  seems  to  de- 
rive from  these  heaps  or  piles  of  stones  to  Mani. 

Starting  from  Meni  (Armenia),  this  religion  seems  to 
have  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bryant '^  tells  us  Meen,  Menus,  Menon,  and  the 
like,  were  titles  by  which  the  Deua  LunuSy  or  '  Moon- 
god,'— that  is,  Noah— was  distinguished  in  different  coun* 

»  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  iii.  p.  349. 
■  Louth's  Isaiah.  °  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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tries ;  that  the  Totaries  of  the  patriarch,  who  was  called 
Meen  and  Menes,  were  styled  Minyse,  which  name  was 
given  them  from  the  object  of  their  worship;  that  the 
Mensei  in  Sicily  were  situate  upon  the  river  Menais. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  same  god  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Minauc  (the  place  of 
Mene)  in  the  island  of  Mona  (now  Anglesea),  and  upon 
the  river  Menai.  In  Brittany,  France,  the  same  wor- 
ship was  carried  on  at  Maenac.  Many  places  in  Eng- 
land still  retain  the  memorial  of  this  name,  such  as 
East  and  West  Meon,  Hants.,  and  elsewhere,  as  will 
be  seen  Appendix  I.  of  this  enquiry  under  the  head 
Mone,  "^30.  The  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetsbire  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  etymon  from  it,  (see  Appendix  II.) 
Mone  has  been  identified  with  Bacchus,  and  he  again 
with  Noah,  by  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
such  researches.  Men-amber  in  Cornwall  is  a  place 
peculiarly  devoted  to  Druidical  worship ;  there  exists 
the  celebrated  Druidical  rocking-stone  called  the  Logan 
Stone,  dedicated  to  Lug-an,  '  the  solar  fire.'  Lugh,  we 
are  told  by  Col.  Vallancey,  means  '  the  intelligent  fire, 
or  the  spiritual  flame  ^.'  These  rocking-stones  are  most 
extraordinary  relics  of  antiquity,  some  of  them  pro- 
bably natural  and  adopted  by  the  Druids  as  applicable 
to  their  worship,  others  formed  by  some  skiU  and  at- 
tention. Such  stones  were  called  by  the  Greeks  TuOoi 
ifiyjrvxoh  or  *  living  stones,  stones  endowed  with  life.* 
Well  might  the  early  messengers  of  Christianity  call 
ofi*  the  attention  of  the  Druids  from  these  dumb  idols 
and  beggarly  elements,  and  to  come  to  the  "  Living- 
^  See  Appendix  I.,  ander  Luk,  Img^  Xndt. 
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stone,  diflallowed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  Ood^  and  pre- 
cious, that  they,  as  lively  stones,  should  be  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  p/'  St.  Peter  seems 
almost  to  have  had  the  Druids  in  view  when  he  speaks 
of  these  living  stones  and  spiritual  priesthood. 

It  was  to  the  tops  of  rocks  that  the  Baal- worshippers 
repaired  to  seek  their  gods  in  prayer,  and  to  take  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Balaam  repeatedly  went  from 
high  place  to  high  place.  It  was  in  these  situations 
that  he  was  permitted  to  imbibe  that  power  of  utter- 
ance of  prophecy  by  which  he,  in  common  with  Caia- 
phas  and  other  self-willed  men  have  been  forced,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  utter  grand  religious  truths : 
"  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  Him,  and  from 
the  hills  I  behold  Him.''  And  this  doubtless  was  the 
reason  why  rocks,  promontories,  and  high  mountains 
were  dedicated  to  Apollo  (the  sun),  and  so  frequently 
bore  some  name  indicative  of  the  sun,  or  of  some  of  its 
various  attributes. 

Rocks,  and  single  rock-like  stones,  had  an  immense 
religious  value  in  the  sight  of  the  British  Druids,  who, 
in  this  respect,  only  followed  the  teaching  of  their 
Oriental  fathers.  In  fact,  we  know,  upon  Scripture 
authority,  that  rock- worship  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient heathen  superstitions.  Both  in  true  and  false 
religion  the  heights  and  solitudes  of  the  mountains 
were  sought  for  prayer,  meditation,  and  sacrifice.  It 
was  upon  the  Mount  Horeb  that  God  revealed  to 
Moses  his  mission.  On  Mount  Sinai  it  was  that  the 
'  1  Pet  u.  4, 5. 
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Law  was  given  to  that  prophet.  Elijah  gathered  the 
Israelites  for  the  great  trial  between  the  Baal-worship- 
pers and  himself,  the  prophet  of  the  true  Grod^  upon 
Mount  Carmel.  Our  Lord  delivered  His  message  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  His  transfiguration  took  place 
upon  "  a  high  mountain.''  Upon  Calvary  or  Golgotha, 
a  round  skuU-shaped  hill,  was  He  offered  up  for  us. 

God  Himself  is  said  to  delight  to  dwell  in  the  hills. 
"This  is  God's  hill,  in  which  it  pleaseth  Him  to 
dwell ;''  ''As  the  hill  of  Basan,  so  is  God's  hill ;  even 
an  high  hill,  as  the  hill  of  Basan." 

And,  doubtless,  whoever  ascends  a  mountain,  and  sees 
the  expanse  of  country  before  him,  and  imbibes  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  feels  a  spirit  of  buoyancy  and  joy 
which  the  plains  fail  to  produce.  Figuratively,  God 
may  be  said  to  meet  us  in  such  localities,  although  we 
know  that  He  is  everywhere  present ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  men  should  pour  out  their 
souls  before  God  under  the  influences  here  described. 
It  is  the  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  figurative  with 
the  real,  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  which  has 
always  made  the  difference  between  true  and  false  re- 
ligion. 

Moses  was  commanded  to  explain  to  God's  people 
the  difference  between  the  Rock  which  they  were 
figuratively  to  adore,  and  the  rocks  which  the  heathen 
idolatrously  worshipped  Q.  ''  Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
our  God.     He  is  the  Bock^,  His  work  is  perfect"." 

4  Dent.  xxxlL 

'  "  Vocat  Scriptura  Deam  rupem  ob  stabilitatem,  immntabilitatem  et 
perseverantiam,  qui  stat  promisgifl  sais." —  V<Uahlu»  in  DetU.  xxxii.  4^ 
ffi  Orit.  Sacr.  ■  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  4. 
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**  But  JeshuruQ*  (Israel)  waxed  fat^  and  kicked :  ... 
then  lie  forsook  God,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of 
his  salvation ".''  ''Of  the  Back  that  hegat  thee  thou 
art  unmindftdy  and  hast  forgotten  the  Ood  that  formed 
thee  ^.''  ''  How  should  one  chase  a  thousand,  .  •  •  ex- 
cept tl^r  Rock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had  shut 
them  up  y  ?'  "  For  their  Rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even 
our  enemies  themselves  being  our  judges'/'  ''And 
he  shall  say,  Where  are  their  gods,  their  Rock  in  whom 
they  trusted  •?" 

The  figure  is  transferred  to  the  New  Testament, 
where  Christ  is  called  the  Rock  of  our  salvation.  He  is 
"  the  Spiritual  Rock,"  which  followed  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  and  is  the  Bock  upon  which  His  Church 
is  built. 

Manoah  sacrificed  upon  a  Rock^  to  the  Lord.  David 
says,  "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help®."  And  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, like  Moses,  is  commissioned  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  true  and  false  religion :  "  Truly  in 
Tain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the  hills,  and  from  the 
multitude  of  mountains :  truly  in  the  Lord  our  God 
is  the  salvation  of  Israel^.'* 

The  hills,  rocks,  and  mountains,  again,  were  upon 
the  same  grounds  the  favourite  burial-places  of  the 
ancients :  "  Joshua  was  buried  on  the  hill  Gaash  ® ;" 
and  many  other  instances. 

It  requires  only  to  know  these  things  to  trace  the 

•  ItUn  or  -ns,  Skm-.  «  Dent,  xxxii.  15.  «  ver.  18. 

y  ver.  30.  »  ver.  31.  •  ver.  87.  ^  Judges  xiii.  19. 

^  FlB.  cxxi.  1.  *  Jerem.  iii.  23.  *  Judges  ii.  9. 
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religious  and  superstitious  yeneration  paid  to  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  hills  by  our  British  forefathers,  and 
then  we  see  the  reasons  why  so  many  hills  and  rocks 
among  us  still  retain  names  connected  with  iheir  par- 
ticular worship. 

Writers  who  have  not  made  Druidical  worship  iheir 
study  have  been  in  the  habit  of  discrediting  the  Droid 
rock- worship,  and  because  many  of  the  rocks  and  logans 
in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  i^pear  to  be  natural  pro- 
ductions, they  cannot  imagine  that  they  had  ever  been 
objects  of  adoration*  Such  reasoning  is  far  from  cor- 
rect. The  very  fact  of  their  being  remarkable  or  ex- 
traordinary natural  productions  would  be  an  extra 
reason  for  their  being  selected  for  the  purpose  of  wo^ 
ship.  The  passage  of  Scripture  above  quoted  ^  shews 
us  exactly  what  were  the  semi-figurative  or  emblema- 
tical and  semi-material  views  of  the  Baal-worshippers. 
The  universal  feeling  among  them  that  their  altar-rock 
were  to  be  un-tooled,  i.  e.  natural  rocks,  is  shewn  both 
in  heathen  and  primitive  true  worship  in  the  passage 
of  Exodus  XX.  25.  Freaks  of  nature,  as  they  are  called, 
little  assisted,  perhaps,  by  rude  art,  were  doubtless 
invested  with  a  peculiar  amount  of  veneration-  My 
own  late  respected  father  and  uncle,  whose  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  is  universally  acknowledged,  were  very 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  Druid  worship :  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  had  they  lived  to  these  days  of 
deeper  research,  they  would  have  changed  their  views, 
and  would  more  readily  have  recognised  the  value  of 

'  Deat.  xxxii.  37. 
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many  of  the  ideas  of  Stukelej  and  Borlase  on  this 
subject. 

Belas  Snap,  otherwise  called  Hamley  Hough,  in 
Charlton  Abbots  parish,  Gloucestershirej  carries  with 
its  name  similar  ideas  of  solar  superstition :  in  Belus^ 
as  before  observed,  we  recognise  bra,  Bel,  '  Baal ;'  and 
in  Hamley,  we  have  "^M  b  DTT,  '  a  place  of  Ham,  solar 
heat,  the  mn*  Baals-barrow »  in  Wilts,  corrupted  to 
Bowls-barrow,  and  Bowldown,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
there  are  remains  of  British  tumuli,  point  to  the  same 
worship. 

Belas  Knap  barrow  was  opened  in  1863,  and  pre- 
sented all  the  interesting  features  of  the  long  tumuli  of 
the  Britons, — the  cromlech,  or  stone-altar,  to  the  north, 
and  sepulchral  chambers  at  the  east  and  west ;  a  single 
sepulture,  in  a  grave  constructed  of  rough  stones  at  the 
south,  possibly  a  later  interment  ^.  Flint  implements, 
and  rude  pottery,  were  discovered  in  the  sepulchral 
chambers. 

In  the  parish  of  Avening  were  two  very  interesting 
long-barrows ;  one  of  them  is  described  in  the  Archce^ 
ologiay  and  was  etched  by  J.  Burden,  1809.  Its  altar 
and  sepulchral  chambers  were  very  perfect.  After 
being  opened,  the  stones  were  removed  and  re-erected 
in  the  Bectory  garden,  at  that  place. 

Avening  is  in  Saxon  called  Afonig  or  Afoning;  the 
termination  ing  as-  also  en,  as  wood,  wooden,   gold, 

V  Britton'8  Wilts. ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  819. 

^  A  similar  interment  occurs  in  the  tumulus  at  Ablington ;  possibly 
the  interment  of  a  slave,  or  a  burial  of  a  later  period  taking  advantage 
of  an  already  existing  burial-place. 
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golden,  signifying  the  pofisesmye  case,  'of/  Aven-ing  is 
*  the  place  of  Aven.*    Aven,  in  Scripture,  was  notorious 
for  its  idolatry,  and  "]•«,  Aven^  or  Aun^*  says  Park- 
hursty  "  was  particulariy  the  unckednesa  of  idolatry,  as 
some  understand  1  Sam.  xy.  23,  where  the  Volgate 
explains  ]V  D^Onm,  Uteraphim-Aven,  by  'quasi  scelus 
idolatrisB.'    Also  an  idol  itself,  as  in  Isaiah  IxrL  3. 
But  in  both  these  last-cited  passages,  )*M,  Aven,  may, 
like  Teraphim  in  the  former  of  them,  be  the  specific 
name  of  an  object  of  worship;"   in  short,    a   deity: 
and  such  we  find  it  to  have  been.     Broughton  ^  shews 
us  that  "  Aven  and  Ate  (jffi^W,  see  p.  107)  were  aso)- 
ciated  in  the  Armenian  mythology."    Apen,  or  A.un,  or 
On  (for  they  are  the  same),  was  the  sun.     Cyril,  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  says  that  On  among 
the  Egyptians  meant  the  sun :  ''Up  Se  iarl  Kai^  avrois 

On,  Ann,  was  the  name  of  the  city,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  where  the  sun  was  worshipped, 
and  it  was  called  Heliopolis,  and  in  later  times  Baalbec: 
thus  identifying  the  sun  and  Baal,  if  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  their  identity.  The  worship  carried  on  at  Hie- 
rapolis  appears  precisely  the  same  in  character  and  ob- 
servances as  that  carried  on  by  the  Druids  in  Britain. 
See  Ross's  lldva-elSela,  who  informs  us  that  the  priests 
of  Aven,  or  Hierapolis,  were  called  OalH  (or  Gauls)  ; 
that  Apollo,  of  the  sun,  was  the  god  worshipped ;  that 
three  hundred  priests  ministered  there,  clothed  in  uhife, 
with  their  hands  covered,  with  singing  and  musical 
instruments;  that  their  high-priest  was  elected  every 
*  BeliKioiu  Bites  and  Ceremonies. 
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year,  whose  clothing  was  purple,  with  a  golden  mitre. 
"Not  far  from  the  temple  was  a  deep  lake ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  temple  was  a  stone  altar,  crowned  con- 
tinually with  garlands:  on  this  they  burnt  odours. 
They  had  divers  feasts :  the  greatest  was  that  of  fire. 
They  planted  there  divers  trees  (groves).  The  priests 
lacerated  themselves — cut  the  hair  of  their  head  and 
eyebrows.  Now  compare  this  description  with  what 
we  read  of  the  Druids  in  Pliny,  of  the  Celtic  worship 
in  the  poems  of  Taliesin  and  Aneurin,  and  the  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  Baal-worship  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  identification  is  complete. 

The  Baal-worship  of  Beth-Aven  (or  Temple  of  Aven), 
in  Canaan,  was  notorious.  The  'prophet  Hosea  ^  espe- 
cially warns  God's  people  against  it :  "Come  not  ye  into 
Gilgal,  neither  go  ye  up  into  Beth-Aven  V'  (r^  n^)» 
Beth-aven  was  subsequently  called  "  the  house  of  va- 
nity," but  that  would  be  the  name  by  which  it  was  re- 
proachfully called  by  true  worshippers.  Aven  meant 
•  vanitj/  in  a  secondary,  and  not  a  primary  sense,  upon 
the  principle  that  St.  Paul  says,  "  we  know  that  an  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  tvor/d^" 

The  worship  at  Beth-aven,  in  Canaan,  and  that  of 
Avening  in  Gloucestershire,  and  that  of  Aven,  other- 
wise Heliopolis,  or  Baalbec,  above-mentioned,  were  all 
identical.  The  stone  altars,  the  high  place,  the  calves' 
bones  discovered  there  **,  mark  the  similarity. 

As  there  was  a  sun-worshipping  tribe  in  Britain 

^  See  Dr.  Pooock  on  Hosea,  folio  ed.,  p.  191.    "The  high-places  also 
of  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed."     (Hosea  x.  8.) 
>  Hosea  W,  15.  *  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  **  See  Hosea  x.  5. 
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called  the  Sen-nones^  so  Tacitus ""  shews  us  that  there 

was  a   Celtic  tribe   who  called  themselves  ATiones. 

Sen  or  San,  and  Aven  or  On,  were  synonymous. 

Tt/dain,  or  Tad  Awen,  is  said  to  have  been  the  Titan 

father  of  inspiration,  the  Apollo  of  the  Britons.     Ta- 

liesin  says — 

"  Seven  score  penonificatioDB  pertain  to  the  Awen» 
In  the  deep,  which  is  void  of  wrath, 
In  the  deep,  where  deep  indignation  dwells, 
In  the  deep,  beneath  the  elements, 

and 
In  the  sky,  above  the  elements." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  Avening 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Avon,  which  has  one  of 
its  sources  in  this  parish.  On  the  contrary,  the  river 
took  its  name  from  the  place,  or  rather  the  worship 
there  carried  on.  Rivers,  we  know^  were  dedicated  to 
various  deities,  and  took  their  name  from  them  :  so  Avon 
is  the  river  of  the  sun  p  ;  its  fertilizing  properties,  the 
clearness  of  its  stream,  the  healthiness  of  its  wat-ers, 
all  tending  to  a  mythological  nomenclature.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  out  of  the  five  or  six  rivers  Avon  in 
Britain,  three  of  them  pass  through  Gloucestershire; 
so  that  Aven  was  probably  a  favourite  name  under 
which  sun-worship  was  carried  on  among  the  Dobuni. 
The  Avon  had  its  representative   among  Celtic  and 

'*  De  Mbribut  G^ermanorum,  c.  89,  40. 

P  It  is  remarkable  how  thit  word  varies  in  its  way  of  pronoundng 
and  writing  among  the  Celtic  nations,  still  retaining  the  ra,me  radical 
force: — Chaldee,  Abana,  Spanish,  Abano,  Irish,  Aran,  Welsh,  At^n, 
English,  Avon,  Cornish,  Auon,  Manks,  A'on :  the  two  latter  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  ]>).  In  Ireland  Avon  is  treated  with  divin« 
honours  as  Avon-dhu,  the  god  Avon« 
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co-ethnic  nations  in  the  Abono  of  Spain,  and  the  Abana 
of  Damascus :  '*  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar  \  rivers 
of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel '  P" 
But  more  on  this  subject  in  Appendices  I.  and  II. 

Another  of  our  Gloucestershire  barrows  goes  by  the 
name  of  Bowm,  or  Boun  Hill. 

Bdmah,  rvS2,  is  a  high  place  dedicated  to  religious 
worship  whether  true  or  false.  It  occurs  as  such  in 
Ezekiel  xx.  29,  "  And  I  said  unto  them,  what  is  the 
high  place  whither  ye  go  ?  And  the  name  thereof  is 
Bamah  unto  this  day.''  In  seven  passages  the  LXX 
translate  it  by  fioofios,  '  a  high  or  lofty  altar,'  and  the 
learned  Yitringa  on  Isaiah  xvi.  12  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  this  is  almost  always  the  sense  of  the  word 
when  used  for  those  places  of  false  worship  where  the 
Israelites  sacrificed,  ^schylus  uses  the  term  in  the 
same  sense,  and  makes  a  difference  between  the  ficofibs 
irarp^os^  'the  paternal  or  household  altar,'  and  the 
ficofios  Tmv  Br}fil(Dv,  or  'public  places  of  sacrifice".' 
The  style  of  worship  carried  on  at  these  places  is 
shewn  by  Herodian  \  where  it  is  said  that  Eligabalus 
the  Emperor,  (who  previous  to  his  being  exalted  to  the 
purple  had  been  priest  of  Baal,  the  sun;  in  his  own 
country,  which  his  name  JEl-a-ga-bal  signifies,)  'jrepl 
T€  Toif9  ^oDfiovs  e)(pp€V€v  VTTO  iravTohaiTols  fix^i9  op" 
fyavtDV  yvvaia  ri  iiri'xcopia  i)(6p€ve  aw  avrw  irepiOiovra 
Tols  fi(Ofioi9:  'He  danced  round  the  Bamahs,  altars, 

4  Fharpar  abo  was  a  river  dedicated  to  the  sun  under  another  sy- 
nonym, or  attrihute.    (See  Appendix  I.  and  II.,  under  Phra  and  Fhar.) 
»  2  Kings  V.  12.  •  See  Grsevius,  Thesaur.,  voL  v.  p.  667. 

*  Oxford  edit.  1678,  Ub.  v.  c  13. 
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to  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of  music,  and  the  women  of 
his  country  danced  in  circles  with  him,  running  round 
the  altars.'  The  m  and  the  n  in  this  word  seem  to  he 
interchangeahle,  and  fiovv69  and  fitofios  come  out  with 
the  same  meaning — 

"  ^wo\  rant  /3«/tol,  am  sea  altaiia  *." 

Grotius  in  Gen.  xxxi.  46  says  that  fiowo9  is  the 
same  as  Oal-eed.  Gal^  Gol,  is  anything  round  ;  hence 
Gol-goiha,  *  a  place  of  a  skull/  or  rather  '  a  place  round 
like  a  skull  /  of  which  more  hereafter. 

fiowi?  yrjf  in  ^schylus,  is  a  country  full  of  hillocks 
or  little  round  eminences,  generally  artificial ;  in  which 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  origin  of  oar 
English  word  'bun*  for  a  little  round  cake.  Earlier 
derivation  rm,  '  To  build,  make,  construct  in  a  round 
form,  to  surround.' 

As  an  altar  Bamah  has  descended  to  our  own  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  Bfjfia,  according  to  Bingham  % 
is  '  the  altar  part  of  the  sanctuary.' 

Brjfia  yv(oar&v  is  *  the  reading-desk ;'  fii^fiari  irpo- 
dyetv,  is  '  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood,  to  bring  to  the 
altar  y.' 

The  learned  Bingham  finds  no  better  derivation  for 
the  word  firjfia  than  the  Greek  /Salveiv,  'to  go/  bat 
surely  its  etymon  will  be  better  found  in  Bamcih^  *  the 
high  place.' 

B(0fi69  dvalfjuiKTos,  'The  bloodless  altar/  is  the 
Christian  communion-table. 

Close  to  Bown  Hill  we  have  another  long-barrow,  on 

»  Hesychius.  «  viii.  6,  §  10. 

J  See  also  Mede's  Works,  on  B«/aoI 
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Selsley  Hill ;  this  apparently  from  bo,  Sel^  Sul,  or  Sol, 
*  tx)  elevate,  to  raise  up  ;*  bbo,  Selkl',  Ho  raise  up  very 
high,  a  high  bank,  a  mound.'  This  may  apply  to  the 
appearance  of  the  hill  itself,  or  the  mound  built  upon 
it.  Selsley,  '^wbbo,  would  mean  a  *  place  artificially  built 
up  very  high  ;'  thus  Sil-bury  Hill,  "Wilts.,  the  highest 
artificial  mound  in  Britain.  But  Sul,  Si  I,  also  means 
'  the  sun*  from  its  rising  to  an  elevated  position*.  Pallas 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Bath  as  SuZ-Minerva,  and 
carrying  out  the  apaevodrjXv  idea  of  deistic  unity, 
Minerva  and  the  sun  were  the  same.  Els  Qeb^  iarlv. 

Ross,  in  his  "  Views  of  the  Religions  of  Europe  ^" 
shews  clearly  that  Minerva  and  the  sun  were  the  same* 
Minerva  Medica  and  Apollo  had  all  the  same  emblems, 
as  shewn  in  the  Roman  remains  discovered  at  Bath ; 
iEsculapius  and  Ilygeia  the  same. 

The  popular  name  of  the  tumulus  on  Selsley  Hill  is 
the  Toots.  We  have  in  Gloucestershire  and  many 
other  counties,  places  and  hills  called  Toots  ^.     Now  we 

'  See  before,  ander  Uley. 

•  "  Mercuriam  qui  a  Cicerone  al\fiwy,  a  Marone  Cyllenius  ignis,  solem 
faisse  censct  Vossius." — Lord  Herbert,  Be  Relig,  Geniil.,  p.  30. 

See  Appendix  I.  on  Sul. 

Another  name  for  Bath  was  Acmanchester.  It  has  been  nsual  to  refer 
this  name  to  a  Saxon  etymon,  as  Ache  man  cbester,  the  city  of  sick 
men,  or  invalids;  query,  was  it  not  rather  derived  from  the  Oriental 
deity  Acmon,  who  according  to  Bryant,  vol,  ii.  p.  251  j  vol.  iii.  p.  231, 
was  the  God  Lunus,  and  therefore  the  same  as  Apollo.  Under  whatever 
name,  we  find  Bath  universally  connected  with  the  sun,  whether  as 
Caer  Paladun,  or  Aqnse  Solis,  or  Acmon-caster.  Acman  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Celtic  king. 

^  p.  522. 

«  Toots,  as  above,  at  Selsley;  Toots  in  the  parish  of  Quedgeley, 
Gloucestershire ;  My  the  Toots,  near  Tewkesbury ;  Toote  Hill,  in  Lin- 
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know  from  Lucan,  Lactantius,  lAvy,  and  others,  that 
Teutates,  or  Toots,  was  the  name  under  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  worshipped  the  Deity,  in  some  re- 
spects corresponding  in  his  attributes  with  the  Mercury 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Thoth,  or  Taut,  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  name  may  be  compounded  of  iDtD  "n,  Di,  Tatt  or 
Tety  '  God  the  parent  of  all  ^.'  He  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  under  the  names  of  Teithan,  Titin,  by  the 
Hibemo-Celts,  Tydain  by  the  Cambrian  Celts,  and  the 
Titan  of  the  classics,  a  well-known  title  of  the  sun, 
from  ^^s  iDiD,  Tit-an.  From  the  same  root  we  haye  the 
goddesses  Tethys  and  Thetis, — 

But,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry, 
the  Deity  is  called  indiscriminately  male  and  female, 
and  both: — 

We  need  take  little  notice  whether  we  meet  with  the 
Divinity  as  god  or  goddess.  "  Mercuries,"  says  Mont- 
faucon,  "  are  mostly  of  no  sex.'*  D'^id,  Tit,  is  *  clay  out 
of  which  man  was  formed/  Aristotle  says  that  Tethis 
was  the  first  parent  of  the  generation  of  things.  Man, 
as  Apollonius  Rhodius '  says,  was  r'qy€p}j9,  ^  earth- 
bom/     It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  aborigines  of  the 

oolnshire;  CleereToot  in  Somerset.  (*' British  Remains/'}  Toihill.sti«et, 
Westminster,  *'taketh  it»jiame  of  a  hill  near  it,  which  is  called  Toote- 
hiU,  in  the  Great  feyld  near  the  street."  (Norden,  temp.  Elizabeth.) 
It  probably  enters  into  the  names  of  sach  places  as  Tetbnry,  Tatbory, 
Tettington,  Tattington,  Tooting  in  Surrey,  Sm.  ;  bat  see  Appendix  I., 
nnder  Tet, 

•*  See  Appendix  I.,  TU,  Tat,  IDID. 

«  Uomer,  Iliad,  xiv.  line  201,  and  302.  Query,  hence  Greek  ^iT$^, 
•a  nurse,'  and  *  Titty,'  English.  '  Argonaut  L  line  994. 
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human  race  by  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon <^ : 
**For  in  the  old  time  also,  when   the  proud   giants 
(^yrfyevei^)  perished,  the  hope  of  the  world,  governed  by 
Thy  hand,  escaped  in  a  weak  vessel,  and  left  to  all  ages 
a  seed  of  generation."    Hesiod  ^  says  x^ovio<:,  '  earthy ;' 
Callimachus^    says    JJrfKjlyyovoSy    *  mud-bom,   bom   of 
chaotic  mud;'  St.  Paul^  says,  "The  first  man  Adam 
was  made  a  living  soul.  . . .  The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy."     DTN  means  formed  of  HttTM,  'earth;* 
Tet  and  Adam  mean  exactly  the  same  thing;  the  at- 
tributes of  the  one  are  the  attributes  of  the  other.     As 
[Mercury  among  the  classical  heathen  was  the  teacher 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  languages,  so  Adam  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  all  these  things.     "  Of  all  gods,"  says  Caesar, 
'*  the  Gauls  worship  Mercury,  i.  e.  Teutates,  the  chief." 
We  may,  I  think,  fairly  consider  that  Teutates  was  the 
first  man  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  the  living 
God,  and  held  in  reverence   on  that  account  as  the 
parent  of  man,  and  representative  of  God  upon  earth  ^ 
Should,  however,  the  idea  be  preferred  that  Noah  is 
meant,  he  would  be  the  last  of  the  first  race  of  gigantes 
and  the  first  teacher  of  the  new  generation,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  intended :  undoubtedly  Teutates  points 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two.    The  Carthaginians  were  in 
the  habit,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  °^,  of  making  tumuli  to 
Mercury  Teutates.     The  worship  of  Teutates  may  have 
been  introduced  to  Britain  through  the  Phoenicians,  or  it 
may  have  been  an  aboriginal  worship.    I  should  rather 
infer  that  it  was  an  universal  memorial  of  the  origin 

fi  chap.  xlv.  6.       ^  Tbeogon,  line  697.        *  Hymn  in  Jov.,  line  8. 
^  1  Cor.  XV.  *  Geu.  v.  1.  "  lib.  xxv.  c.  44. 
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of  the  human  race.  May  not  the  cadueeus>  or  staff  of 
entwined  serpents,  which  is  the  distinguishing  embl^n 
of  Mercury  and  Apollo,  which  in  fact  are  the  same, 
have  an  allusion  to  Adam's  fall  through  the  seduction 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  serpent-worship  in  Britain 
have  been  introduced  in  this  manner,  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  corrupt  as  time  rolled  on  ? 

Another  of  our  tumuli  is  called  Far- Barrow.  This 
I  conceive  is  not  so  named  from  its  distance  from  any 
others,  but  rather  from  nD,  Phar  or  Phra  ^  '  the  sun; 
the  god  of  fer-tility,  under  its  emblem  of  ns  and  rrz^ 
Phar  and  Phra,  *  a  young  bull,  or  heifer,  or  calf,'  under 
which  it  was  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites.  It  en- 
tered into  the  Assyrian  mythology,  in  which  there  was 
a  Bit'Phara,  or  'temple  of  the  sun/ 

Very  near  Far-Barrow,  which  is  in  Hawkesburj 
parish,  is  Hamoth  Hill,  and  within  a  few  miles  we 
have  Ararat,  where  there  is  a  large  tumulus.  Whether 
these  two  latter  names  may  be  of  fanciful  origin  or 
not  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  we  find  them 
surrounded  by  places  having  names  of  an  Oriental 
etymon,  and  abounding  in  remains  of  British  worship. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  of  names  of  so  peculiarly  Scrip- 
tural a  type  as  Aven,  Hamath,  Ararat  and  Solomon's 
Court,  occurring  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  yet 
totally  unconnected  in  every  other  way,  is  not  a  little 
remarkable. 


^  The  name  seems  to  enter  into  tbat  of  Farnmael,  or  Farmael,  one 
of  the  last  British  kings  of  the  Dobuni,  who  according  to  the  *'  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle"  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dyrham,  a.d.  577>  and  seems 
to  combine  the  association  of  "12,  I^har,  and  ^^  JSL 
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In  the  large  barrows  at  HawHng-Wood  and  Ab- 
lington  we  seem  to  trace  the  British  Heaul  and  Apheaul, 
corresponding  with  Apollo  and  deriving  from  h^V, 
Apal,  *  to  be  elevated/  or  Q37,  Ap  or  Opy  *  to  coruscate, 
or  shine/ 

On  the  southern  summit  of  the  beautiful  hill  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  forming  one  of 
its  most  pleasing  walks,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  un- 
usually large  tumulus,  which,  though  never  opened  in 
the  memory  of  man,  yet  evidently  had  a  sepulchral 
character,  some  of  the  stones  of  the  cromlech  having 
been  seen  there  within  the  last  seventy  years  ^.  Matson 

o  «  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  three  immensely  large  stones  lying  in  a  hollow 
at  the  extreme  point  of  Robin  Hood's  Hill  ?  I  have  seen  them  some 
sixty  years  ago»  bnt  the  last  time  I  was  there  only  one  was  visible ;  per- 
haps the  others  were  covered  over  with  turf.  It  was  always  a  problem 
how  they  came  there,  or  for  what  purpose  intended.  They  must  have 
heen  cai'ried  up,  as  it  is  not  a  rocky  hill.  I  remember  a  tradition  that 
'  they  were  three  stones  thrown  by  Robin  Hood  at  the  devil/  and  this 
is  all  I  ever  did  hear." — Letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Chctrles  Sale,  of 
Cheltenham,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysona,  March  14,  1860. 

Mr.  Hale's  testimony  is  valuable  as  that  of  an  eyewitness.  The  stones 
are  no  longer  in  eitu.  It  shews  that  the  tumulus  existed,  and  that  it 
had  been  explored.  It  osks  a  question  also  which  is  difficult  to  solve,  ex- 
cept upon  the  supposition  suggested  in  pp.  43,  44  of  this  work,  viz.  that 
our  British  ancestors  were  possessed  of  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge 
far  beyond  that  for  which  they  have  been  usually  given  credit.  The 
hill  is  extremely  steep,  and  unapproachable  by  wheels,  and  the  stone 
could  not  have  weighed  (judging  by  those  found  elsewhere)  less  than 
ten  tons.  Robin  Hood  could  never  have  had  any  connection  with  this 
locality;  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Robins'-wood,  the  family  of 
Robins  being  the  lessees  of  the  manor  under  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester 
in  the  time  of  Hen.  VI.  and  VII.  It  was  previously  known  in  all  an- 
cient documents  as  Matson  or  Mattesdune  Hill. 

Math  seems  in  some  respects  to  have  corresponded  with  Beth-peor ; 
we  read  that  the  Israelites  joined  themselves  to  Beth-peor,  and  ate  the 
offerings  of  the  dead,  or  to  the  dead.    Mat-sun  may  be  a  repetition  of 
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Hilly  or  Mattesden  Hill  as  it  was  more  anciently  called, 
seems  to  deriye  from  no,  Mai  or  Mathy  *  to  die,  or  to 
put  to  death/     Meth  is  British  for  '  to  die/ 

It  is  written  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  they  "  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead  ^,'*  or  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  dead.  These  are  called  c^rc, 
Mat'im.  As  a  noun,  HD,  Mai%  is  'a  dead  body  or  car- 
case/ whether  of  man,  woman,  or  beast.  (Hence  per- 
haps, English,  'meat.')  As  a  noun  also;  niD,  Muih, 
means  'death/  (Hence  a  myth  or  mystery,  a  secret 
hidden  thing.) 

The  Moabites  worshipped  Muth  under  the  name  of 
Asi-Muth'  at  a  place  called  Beth-jasimath  and  Jar- 
muth  "• 

The  PhoDuicians  had  a  god  MovO  corresponding  to 
Death  and  Pluto ;  but  Pluto,  we  learn,  was  also  the  sun. 
"  We  see,"  says  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  \  *'  that  Eu- 
sebius  has  given  another  mystical  interpretation  of 
Pluto's  theory,  where  he  says  that  Porphyry  by  that 
name  meant  the  sun,  which,  appearing  but  little  in  the 
winter,  goes  down  to  the  Antipodes,  or  lower  parts  of 
the  world."  Pluto  is  the  representative  of  death  and  of 
the  setting  sun.  Pluto  was  indeed  the  sun  at  the  winter 
solstice,  as  we  read  in  Eusebius.  And  this  perhaps  ex- 
plains the  position  of  the  barrow  on  Matson's",  or  Robin's 

tbe  word,  the  former  part  the  British  and  the  latter  the  Saxon,  as  in 
Win-sun,  Bel-sun,  Al-sun,  Cur-sun.  p  Psal.  cvi.  28. 

1  Parkhurst,  "  Heb.  Lex.,"  p.  396. 

'  Ashimuth,  HD^U^S,  'The  fire,  or  burnings,  of  the  dead.' 

•  See  Notes  on  Ezekiel  xxx.  9.  in  Crit,  Sacr,,  p.  5,910. 

»  De  Uelig,  Geniil.,  p.  151. 

^  The  idol  of  the  sun  in  India,  at  Naugracut,  is  said  by  MandeUlo  to 
bo  called  Matta. 
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Wood  Hill,  being  turned  a  few  points  further  towards 
the  north  and  south  than  is  usual  in  tumuli  of  this 
description,  if  it  were  intended  to  represent  the  winter 
solstice ;  though  the  circumstances  of  the  shape  of  the 
hill  must  to  a  certain  degree  have  limited  its  position 
and  affected  its  Orientality. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
kept  eyery  thirtieth  year  a  solemn  feast  to  Saturn,  when 
his  star  entered  Taurus.  Maximus  Tyrius  says  that  the 
great  British  feast  of  Belonus  {Baal,  *the  sun')  was  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  but  the  Bomans  changed  it  to 
December  25.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  it  should 
correspond  with  the  birth,  or  rising,  of  the  "Sun  of 
Righteousness.*' 

A  large  tumulus  in  the  parish  of  Duntesboum, 
Gloucestershire,  is  called  Jack's  Barrow,  and  there  is 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Jack's  Green.  It 
has  been  customary  to  suppose  that  this  Jack  was  some 
great  Danish  or  Saxon  chief.  May  not  Jack  be  only 
a  coiruption  of  Jacchus,  a  well-known  name  for  the 
sun? 

We  find  here  the  same  evidences   of  Baal-worship. 
A  place  of  British  worship  in  Wilts,  is  also  called 
Jacks  Castle. 
The  last  of  the  Gloucestershire  barrows  ^  which  I 

»  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i. 

y  Reference  has  been  chiefly  made  to  the  tumuli  of  Gloucestershire,  in 
consequence  of  the  author  having  had  the  facility  of  personal  inspection 
of  the  great  majority  of  them ;  but  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Cornwall, 
Lincolnshire,  Wilts.,  Dorset,  and  other  counties,  bear  out  the  same 
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shall  bring  forward  is  that  of  Windmill  tump,  to  which, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  interest,  its  more  than  usual 
perfect  state,  its  singular  confirmation  of  the  views 
thus  far  adduced,  and  my  own  freer  opportunity  for 
examination,  I  shall  not  apologize  for  devoting  a  few 
pages. 

theory.  In  Appendix  I.  on  Places  retaining  British  Names,  notices 
will  be  found  of  tumuli,  temples,  and  other  Dmidical  remains  in  otlier 
parts  of  England. 


THE  TUMULUS  OF  WINDMILL  TUMP  AT 
RODMARTON,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


In  the  month  of  May,  1863,  waa  commenced  the 
opening  of  a  tumulus  on  the  Author's  property  at 
RodmartoUj  Gloucestershire. 

Bird's-eye  Ylew  of  Bodmarton  Tamp. 


1.  Btono  entirely  oorering  North  Chunber. 

2.  Stone  coTering  part  of  South  Chamber. 

S.  3.  Two  upright  »tone«,  each  8  ft.  6  In  high. 

i.  Stone  leaning  against  the  two  uprightu,  and  coyerlng  a  chamber,  the  walla  of  which 
are  formed  of  Bat  itones  plaoca  horUontally. 


1.  Stone  entirely  covering  North  Chamber. 
S." Stone  covering  part  of  South  Chamber. 
S.  3.  Upright  Htones,  each  8  fU  6  in.  high. 
4.  Stone  bearing  Bgainst  the  two  upright*. 


The  tumulus  is  of  the  character  of  those  known  by 
the  name  of  long-barrows.     The  extreme  length  of  the 


mound  is  180  ft.  by  70  ft.  broad,  and  about  10  ft.  high. 
It  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  due  east  and  west,  as  most 
other  long-barrows  which  I  have  seen*. 

*  Beks  Knap  and  the  Ablington  barrow  lie  north  and  sonth. 
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The  popular  name  of  Windmill  tump  had  probably 
diverted  the  attention  of  two  such  able  antiquaries  as 
my  late  uncle  and  my  father  (upon  whose  property  it 
was)  from  its  character  as  a  place  of  sepulture^  and  an 
attempt  at  investigation  by  myself  in  my  younger  days 
was  discouraged  on  these  grounds. 

Having  recently  assisted  at  the  opening  of  several 
tumuli  in  the  county,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  discredit 
to  me  to  leave  uninvestigated  a  mound  so  remarkable. 

The  surface  earth  being  removed  at  the  east  end, 
the  mound  appeared  to  be  composed  of  the  rubble-stone 
of  the  coimtry,  not  thrown  together  at  hap-hazard,  bm 
as  though  dry  walls  had  been  erected  through  the  whok 
course  of  the  tumidus,  so  as  to  support  the  rubble-stonee 
and  prevent  their  falling  about.  A  double  wall  appears 
to  have  been  erected  entirely  round  it,  and  this  supported 
by  transverse  walls  at  certain  intervals.  A  few  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  workmen  discovered  two  very  large  un- 
hewn stones  placed  upright  in  the  groimd  opposite  to 
each  other,  each  of  them  8  ft.  6  in.  in  height.     Against 


SlAnting  Gnnnledli,  as  seen  tnm  the  Bast. 


these  was  foimd,  leaning  in  a  slanting  position,  a  third 
stone,  of  vast  size,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  slipped 
off,  or  ever  to  have  formed  a  covering  upon  the  other 
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two,  being  supported  on  each  side  by  a  low  dry  wall. 
The  position  of  this  stone  is  precisely  of  similar  ar- 


Weetem  Ylefw  of  the  Slantfiig  Cromlech. 

rangement  to  that  of  the  cromlech  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  described  and  figured  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the 
ArchcBologia,  another  at  Brownstone,  co.  Carlow,  figured 
in  Higgens's  "  Celtic  Druids,*'  p.  1,  and  also  of  that  at 
Mol-fra,  in  Cornwall  ^  as  shewn  in  the  model  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  evidently  placed  designedly 
in  that  position  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The  sloping 
position  is  ascribed  to  the  inclined  plane  of  the  altar  of 
holocaust  in  the  temple  of  Solomon®.  Shelving  or 
sloping  altars  are  noticed  in  King's  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  Another  dry  wall  filled  up  the 
space  between  the  two  perpendicular  stones. 

Beneath  these  were  discovered  a  quantity  of  bones  of 
animals,  and  the  teeth  of  horses^,  tusks  of  boars  %  and 
jaws  of  calves',  the  three  animals  (if  we  may  judge  by 
their  appearing  so  frequently  on  the  reverses  of  the 
British  coins)  held  as  sacred  by  the  Britons  ^. 

^  Trevitby  stone,  figured  in  frontispiece  to  Britton  and  Brayley, 
"  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  vol.  11. 

«=  Mahd,  p.  26.  «*  The  horses  of  the  sun. 

«  The  swine,  Isaiah  Ivi.  17.  '  The  calves  of  Betbaven. 

f  **  A  horse  was  one  of  the  most  usual  symbols  of  Noah,  and  a  mare 
of  the  ark.    The  sun,  therefore,  united  with  the  horse,  is  no  other  than 
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At  this  part  of  the  tumulus,  I  remarked  the  total 
absence  of  all  human  bones,  but  moistened  powdered 
charcoal  was  found  in  some  quantity.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  high  altar  uponr  which  the  vic- 
tims were  offered  up.  These  altars  are  usually  called 
cromlechs,  (mb  tnn,  Cherim  luach,  '  devoted  stone,  or 
altar^,')  and  though  often  confused  by  writers  with  the 
kistvaens  or  sepulchres,  are  totally  distinct,  as  we  shall 
see  presently  *. 

Cromlechs  and  kistyaens  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  without  any  mounds ;  but  I  conceive  they 
have  all  been  originally  covered,  but  that  the  utilitarian 

the  great  solar  patriarch,  while  his  consort  is  merely  the  kippa,  or 
BTk."^Faber^M  Cabiri,  vol.  L  p.  100. 

The  British  horse  cut  out  of  the  chalk-hill  in  Berks.,  commonlr 
called  White  'Horse  Hill,  is  doubtless  of  vast  antiquity.  It  is  in  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  that  kistraen,  or  remnant  of  a  long*barrow,  caQed 
Wayland  Smith's  cave,  and  of  Ash  down,  the  place  of  gathering.  pos> 
sibly,  of  the  Aswi  or  Ashwi,  <  the  children  of  the  horse.' 

The  Tauric  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  identified  with  Noah,  was  repre- 
■ented  under  the  forms  of  a  horse  and  a  bnlL  The  boar  was  also  sym- 
bolical of  Noah,  and  a  sow  of  the  ark.  Yishnn  was  feigned  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  boar  j  and  the  nurse  of  the  Arkite  Jupiter,  or  in 
other  words  the  Noetic  ship,  is  said  by  Agathodes  (/ipul,  Aiheu^  Deip- 
notaph.,  lib.  ix.  p.  875)  to  have  been  a  sow. 

The  White  Horse  in  Berkshire  has  been  assigned  to  the  Saxon  times 
by  some  antiquaries,  as  commemorative  of  the  battles  of  Hengpst  and 
Horsa,  whose  emblem  it  is  said  to  have  been ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  any  one  who  compares  the  figure  cut  out  on  the  chalk -bill  with 
the  figures  of  horses  on  the  British  coins,  long  antecedent  to  our  Saxon 
invasion,  would  be  convinced  of  the  identity.  It  is  far  from  improbaUe 
that  the  early  Saxons  venerated  the  horse  upon  the  same  glands  as 
our  British  forefathers. 

*>  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  47. 

*  I  find  that  Olaus  Wormius  has  remarked  upon  the  difiTerence  be- 
iween  the  cromlech  and  the  kistvaen  in  terms  nearly  similar. 
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requirements  of  the  soil  or  stones  with  which  they 
were  covered  haye  caused  the  covering  material  to  be 
removed. 

Our  next  investigation  was  made  at  the  northern 
shoulder  of  the  mound ;  and  here  we  came  to  a  sepul- 
chral chamber,  or  kistvaen,  formed  by  seven  large  up- 
right unhewn  stones,  with  a  paved  floor,  covered  at  the 


Form  of  the  Vortlieni  Gham1)er.  Fonn  of  the  Soathem  Ohamher. 

M.B.  The  dotted  line  Indicfttee  the  coTerliig-tt<mea. 

top  by  a  vast  single  stone,  measuring  nearly  9  ft.  by 
8  ft.,  about  18  in.  thick,  and  weighing  probably  eight 
or  nine  tons. 

This  chamber  was  approached  by  a  very  narrow 
passage,  enclosed  by  dwarf  dry  walls  on  either  side. 
The  entrance  was  closed  nearly  up  to  the  roof  by  a 
barrier  formed  by  two  stones  placed  side  by  side  up- 
right in  the  ground,  each  hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
in  a  semi-oval  shape  by  nature  and  not  by  art,  and 
selected  evidently  for  this  purpose,  together  forming 
a  sort  of  port-hole  of  an  oval  shape,  similar  to  that 
which  appears  in  the  chambered  tumulus  at  Avening 
opened  in  1809,  and  described  and  figured  in  vol.  xvi. 
of  the  ArchcBologia.  This  opening,  again,  was  closed  up 
by  another  upright  stone  placed  in  front  of  it,  which 
we  had  to  remove  before  we  could  gain  access  to  the 
chamber. 
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Within  this  tomb  lay  flat  upon  the  floor  tlie  skulls 
and  skeletons  of  no  less  than  thirteen  persons,  ap- 
parently male  and  female,  young  and  old. 

On  the  floor  among  the  bones  were  discovered  the 
following  articles : — 

1.  Five  small  flint  implements^  two  of  them  finely 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  almost  transparent,  used  probably 
as  lancets  or  arrow-heads. 

2.  A  large  piece  of  natural  flint,  placed  there  doubt- 
less with  some  superstitious  object — emblematical  pro- 
bably of,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up,  the  sacred 
fire  ^.  This  flint  must  have  been  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  as  there  are  none  of  this  character 
within  twenty  miles  of  this  locality. 

3.  There  were  the  dibris  of  a  crock  of  very  ooarse, 
almost  black  pottery. 

4.  A  largish  stone  of  a  grit  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, used  probably  as  a  hammer. 

5.  A  small  round  pebble,  such  as  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  most  barrows  of  this  character. 

These  were  the  entire  contents  of  the  chamber.  The 
human  bones,  for  the  most  part,  present  no  appearance 
of  cremation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  indica- 
tions of  fire  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  them.  One 
victim  only,  perhaps,  was  burnt.     There  was  no  ap- 

^  Both  in  true  and  false  religion  the  same  seutiment  prevailed 
''  The  fire  shall  ever  be  buruiug  upon  the  altar ':  it  shall  never  go  oat." 
(Lev.  vi.  13.)  The  Greeks  preserved  an  inextinguishable  fire  at  Delphi, 
and  it  was  the  business  of  the  Vestal  virgins  at  Rome  to  look  alter  the 
eternal  fire.  *'  Among  the  Persians  and  other  flre-worshippera**'  sajs 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  ("  Asiatic  Researches/'  voL  ii.  p.  60),  **  the  same  cos- 
torn  prevailed." 
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pearance  of  this  chamber  haying  been  disturbed  before 
by  human  hands,  although  the  confused  position  of 
the  skeletons  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  some 
disturbance  had  been  caused  by  foxes  or  rats,  both  of 
which  seem  to  have  frequented  the  place^  the  latter  in 
great  numbers. 

The  discovery  of  rats*  bones  ^  in  quantities  in  the 
British  tumuli,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  ques- 
tion.    May  it  not  be  solved  by  reference  to  Isaiah 

^  Mr.  Bateman,  the  indefatigable  investigator  of  tumuli,  in  bis  "  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire/*  mentions  the  very  freqnent  dis- 
covery of  rats'  bones  in  the  barrows.  Ko  doubt  rats  may  have  been 
induced  to  make  these  sepulchres  their  places  of  abode  for  the  feast 
they  might  have  upon  the  dead  bodies,  and  have  lived  in  these  places  as 
long  as  they  found  food,  and  died  there,  but  the  constant  discovery  of 
them  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  had  some  other  connection  with 
these  places  of  sepulture.  There  certainly  is  nothing  too  absurd  to 
imagine  as  connected  with  the  superstitious  of  an  idolatrous  people. 
We  learn  from  Selden,  De  DHs  Syriia,  that  Apollo  was  called  /ivoic- 
tSvos,  or  the  Rat-slayer :  "Apollo  Smintheus  fjLvoicrSvos  dictus  a  muribufl 
quse  memorat  Eustatius  ad  A.  Iliados.*' — Selden's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

The  Persian  Magi  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  rats:— O/  8)  Ocpa-fiy 
fidyoi  Tohs  fids  iLtrtierlvpwrw. — Plut,,  viii.  125j  in  Stephani  Thesawr. 
Valpy,  6,272. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  rats  ^rere  eaten  in  the  sacrifices.  Fliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  until  the  consulship  of  Scaurus,  that  rats  and 
mice  ceased  to  be  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  Romans.  This,  coupled 
3¥ith  Pliny's  remark  that  it  was  questionable  whether  the  Britons  learnt 
their  religion  from  the  Persians,  or  the  Persian  Magi  from  the  Britous, 
is  worthy  of  remark. 

Aristotle,  "  Rhetoric/'  ch.  xxiv.  L  li.,  seems  to  consider  the  derivation  of 
fMftteria,  fiwrrfipia,  from  fids,  a  sort  of  bad  pun.  There  may  neverthe- 
less bo  more  superstitious  connection  between  the  two  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  allow.  Athenseus  adopts  the  derivation,  considering  that  mys- 
teries are  secret  things,  like  the  fivtrriipM,  or  lurking-places  of  rats 
and  mice. 

Pliny  has  a  chapter  on  myomancy,  or  soothsaying  by  means  of  rats 
and  mice,  (Nai,  Mist,  lib.  ix.  c.  67). 
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Ixvi.  17  ?  "  They  that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify 
themselves  in  the  gardens  behind  one  tree,  eatJig 
swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  m(me  (qj. 
rat),  shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord." 

Burder,  in  his  "  Oriental  Customs,'*  vol.  iL  p.  225, 
thinks  that  the  prophet  is  supposed  here  to  aUude  to 
myomancy,  a  kind  of  divination  by  rats  and  mice. 
So  similar  appear  to  have  been  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances of  Canaan  and  Britain,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  for  whatever  purpose  the  one  country  used 
them,  so  did  the  other  also. 

A  heap  of  very  small  fragments  of  bones  appears 
to  have  been  dragged  together  into  a  comer  by  some 
animal  of  prey,  which  had  gained  access  to  the  chamber. 
Dr.  Thumam  writes  me  word,  that  he  found  the  tiba 
of  a  fox,  or  small  dog,  among  the  human  bones. 

A  second  chamber  in  the  southern  shoulder  of  the 
mound  was  opened  in  the  month  of  October-  This  bii 
evidently  been  rifled  in  former  generations.  Human 
bones  in  quantities  were  found  here,  mixed  with  tic 
earth,  which  had  been  thrown  in  again  in  confiision 
The  structure  of  this  chamber  was  much  the  same  as 
that  on  the  northern  side,  only  that  it  was  compost 
of  nine  stones  instead  of  seven,  as  in  the  other  case- 
Attempts  at  former  investigations  of  the  tumulus  is 
other  parts,  are  indicated  by  depression  in  the  mouci 
at  diflerent  places,  principally  in  the  centre,  and  that 
probably  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  head  of 
a  Roman  spear,  the  nail  of  a  Roman  horse-shoe™, 

"»  This  was  precisely  of  the  character  of  the  nails  found  in  the  Ijo*^ 
shoes  frequently  dug  ap  at  Qloacester,  from  8  to  9  fl.   benestb  ^ 
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and  two  small  coins,  one  of  them  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius OothicuSy  having  been  found  in  one  of  the  former 
openings.  The  Romans  had  three  or  more  stations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  were  doubtless  actuated  by 
curiosity  to  see  what  was  inside  these  heaps^  which 
Csesar  says  were  very  common  in  this  country ;  and  per- 
haps still  more  so,  as  he  says  that  the  funerals  of  the 
Britons  were  most  costly,  and  that  they  buried  with 
them  such  things  as  they  held  to  be  most  valuable. 
Many  are  the  instances  of  the  discovery  of  Eoman 
coins  in  the  British  tumuli  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
circumstance.  The  ransackers  of  these  tombs  were 
doubtless  disappointed  if  the  costliness  of  the  funerals 
was  confined  to  the  number  of  animals  and  human 
lives  sacrificed  on  those  occasions,  and  if  the  precious 
things  buried  vdth  the  deceased  were  those  which 
were  precious  only  as  having  a  religious,  i.e.  super- 
stitious rather  than  material  value.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  Romans  left  their  traces  in  the  shape  of  scat- 
tered coin  wherever  they  went. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  nation  to  which  this  place  of 
sepulture  belonged  is  set  at  rest  by  the  character  of 
the  skulls,  which  Dr.  Thumam^  unhesitatingly  pro- 
present  surface  of  the  street,  and  some  inches  helow  the  recognised 
stratum  of  the  Roman  road.  It  is  also  similar  to  those  foand  in  the 
shoes  dug  up  close  to  the  Roman  road,  near  Silhury  Hill,  in  WUts., 
and  fully  answers  the  question  whether  the  Romans  nailed  their  horses' 
shoes  or  not. 

B  «  The  human  remains  from  the  chamber  in  the  barrow  at  Rodmar- 
ton  are  those  of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons.  The  thigh-bones  of  the 
male  skeletons  measure  17  and  17i  in.  The  tibis  14  and  14  i  in.  The 
thigh-bones  of  the  women  measure  from  15  to  16  in.,  the  tibise  Hi  to 
12i  in.    From  these  figures  the  stature  may  be  estimated  at  about  6  ft 

L 
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nounces  to  be  Celtic  of  an  unusually  high  intellectual 
development,  exhibiting  an  intelligence  equal  to  tlie 

6  in.  for  tbe  men,  and  6  ft.  3  in.  for  the  women.  Thong^h  the  remhis  of 
a  people  of  short  stature,  the  stren^h  of  the  bones  and  the  promineiice 
of  their  processes  and  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  miucles  pnnre  tba: 
they  were  endowed  with  powerfnl  and  vigorons  frames.  Among  tk 
bones  there  are  three  cervical  vertebrs  completely  anchyloeed,  a  morb.^ 
condition  observed  likewise  in  the  haman  remains  from  the  diambered 
barrows  at  Uley'  and  Kympifield',  and  which  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  some  pecnUarity  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  pMiple  for 
whom  these  tnmnli  were  erected.  Five  or  mx  sknlls  are  BufEdentlj 
perfect  to  enable  ns  to  determine  the  cranial  characteristics.  Serenl 
are  more  or  less  encrusted  with  stalagmite,  produced  by  the  dropplog 
or  oozing  of  moisture  through  the  walls  or  roof  of  the  atone  chamber. 
Ten  are  the  skulls  of  adults,  bat  none  those  of  aged  persons;  tfam 
seem  to  be  those  of  women.  There  is  in  addition  the  calvariom  of  t  boj 
about  twelve,  and  the  maxiUaB  of  two  infants  of  two  or  three  yein  d 
age.  Three  of  the  skulls  are  of  men  of  the  estimated  age  of  from  fifit 
to  fifby>ftve  years.  They  are  of  large  size,  and  very  similar  to  esdi 
other  in  form.  They  are  gauged  by  80,  91,  and  93  oz.  of  sand  «■ 
spectively ;  the  two  last  figures  representing  cerebral  weights  of  62 
and  64  oz.,  or  about  the  weight  of  the  brains  of  Cuvier  and  A^^ 
crombie.  A  fourth  tolerably  perfect  skull  is  that  of  a  woman  of  sbon: 
sixty  years.  All  four  are  of  lengthened  oval  or  dolicho-cephalic  tTj<. 
The  occiput  is  Aill,  rounded,  and  projecting.  In  all  there  are  digbt 
traces  of  post-coronal  depression.  The  frxmtals  are  low  and  narrow,  tbe 
superciliary  ridges  and  globells  prominent.  The  upper  maxillaries  »n 
remarkably  short,  and  with  but  slight  prognathic  tendency.  The  crowc* 
of  the  teeth  are  in  all  more  or  less,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Terr 
considerably,  eroded.  The  elongate  type  of  these  skulls  (in  which  tb« 
breadth  is  only  as  72  or  73  to  the  length  taken  as  100)  is  the  same  « 
that  previously  observed  in  skulls  from  the  chambered  long-barrows  d 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltohire ;  viz.  at  Uley,  Nympsfield,  and  Charltoo* 


^  TVySf*  ^«y» '  a  high  place,  a  place  of  whole  buntt-offerings,  a  place  of  Ilftiai 
up  of  Baeriflce,  and  the  voice  in  prayer.* 

*  Ca>  Nin^leep,  <the  eleep  of  death.*  Pe.  Ixvi.  5 :  "They  have  dcpt  their 
sleep,*'  i.e.  of  death.  NymptJUld,  *the  field  of  tombe,  the  ohambeza  of  ikef 
sad  death.* 

*  mn>  Chare,  <  bnmlng  ;*  Charlton,  *  the  place  of  baming  or  sacrifloe  :*  thai* 
•to  char.' 
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skulls  of  the  present  generation ;  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  tools  or  metallic 

Abbots  in  tbe  former,  and  at  Littleton  Drew*,  and  West  Rennet*. 
Tbis  is  quite  different  from  tbe  prevailing  cranial  type  in  tbe  skulls 
from  tbe  circular  (bowl  and  bell-sbaped)  barrows  of  Wilts,  and  Dorset^ 
wbicb  is  tbe  sbortened  oval  or  bracby-cepbalic  Tbe  former  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  tbat  of  tbe  ancient  Dobuni,  a  more  primaeval  tribe 
tban  tbe  BelgfB  of  Soutb  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  by  wbom  most  of  tbe  cir- 
cular barrows  of  tbose  counties  were  probably  raised.  The  cbambered 
barrows  of  Gloucestersbire  and  Wilts.,  so  remarkable  for  the  combina- 
tion of  ortbolithio  and  horizontal  masonry,  and  so  various  as  to  tbe 
details  of  their  construction,  are  probably  of  Dobunian  origin.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  the  'stone  period'  of  that  tribe,  flint  implements 
and  ureapons  being  found  in  them,  but  as  &r  as  appears,  none  of  bronze 
or  iron. 

"  In  describing  tbe  chambered  long-barrow  at  West  Kennet,  (Archao- 
loffia,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  403,)  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  tbat  two  of 
tbe  crania  found  in  the  chamber  presented  clefls  and  fbictures  such  as 
led  to  the  inference  that  tbey  bad  been  inflicted  during  life,  and  were 
indeed  the  death-wounds.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  whs,  that  certain 
slaves  or  dependents  had  been  immolated  at  the  obsequies  of  their  chief, 
and  were  buried  with  blm  in  tbe  same  tomb.  Evidence  of  such  a  practice 
on  a  still  larger  scale  is  afforded  b^  tbe  appearance  in  the  remains  of 
four  skulls  from  the  Bodmarton  chamber.  Tbe  two  more  perfect  ure 
those  of  men  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age ;  a  third  apparently  that 
of  a  woman  of  thirty  years.  The  first  is  very  remarkable.  It  presents 
a  clean  and  nearly  straight  cleft  through  the  whole  of  the  firontal  and 
front  halves  of  the  two  parietal  bones.  The  edges  of  this  cleft  are  sharp, 
and  stained  of  a  brown  colour.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  frontal,  rather 
above  tbe  left  orbit,  is  a  bole  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which  at  its  upper 
edge  is  continuous  with  the  cleft  of  which  it  forms  the  centre.  Tbis 
skull  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  type  from  the  others,  and 
bracby-cepbalic,  but  the  greater  breadth  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  perma- 
nent frontal  suture.  It  is  the  skull  of  a  remarkably  large  though  pro- 
bably short  man,  with  coarse,  heavy  features,  and  somewhat  prognathic, 
though  very  short  upper  jaw.    The  second  is  the  calvarium  of  a  smaller 


^  717^ b>  Lille-ton  Drew,  *  the  place  of  evening  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.'    Most 
places  called  Littleton  are  written  LUle-ton  In  **  Domesday." 
^  1*0  Chvn,  Ken,  *  the  worship  of  Chioun,  the  moon.'    Amoe  v.  26. 
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implements,  is  a  feature  worth  observing.  Several  of 
the  skulls  appeared  to  have  received  fractures  during 
life,  and  may  have  either  received  these  wounds  in 
battle,  or  may  have  been  sent  out  of  the  world  in 
sacrifice. 

man,  having  the  post-coronal  depression  more  marked  than  any  other  of 
the  series.  The  frontal  and  right  parietal  hones  are  gashed  in  Tarioos 
directions,  the  gashes  prohahly  representing  as  many  morderoas  hlows; 
they  had  certainly  heen  inflicted  before  bnrial. 

**  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cleft  portions,  which  had 
fallen  down,  and  heen  better  preserved  than  the  rest  of  the  skull  by 
the  clay  and  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  is  yery  striking. 
The  fragment  of  the  woman's  skull  presents  an  extensive  cleft  across 
the  centre  of  the  parietals,  more  irregular  and  jagged  at  the  ends  than 
the  preceding.  The  fourth  skull  is  represented  merely  by  fragments, 
the  margins  of  which  are  very  sharply  cleft.  The  number  of  gashes 
implied  by  these  fragments  is  very  great,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
they  had  been  inflicted  in  spite  and  wantonness.  From  their  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  many  of  them  retain  the  natural  oil  of  the 


One  of  the  BInillB  finmd  In  the  Bodmarton  Tamalug. 
bone,  and  the  edges  are  as  sharp  and  fresh  as  if  the  wounds  had  been 
inflicted  yesterday.  The  remaining  fragments  present  little  worthy  of 
remark.  One,  the  half  calvarinm  of  a  child  perhaps  twelve  years  old, 
shews  the  dolicho-cephalic  character  strongly  marked  at  this  early 
period  of  Wfe."-— Letter  from  John  TAumam,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  the  Sev. 
Samuel  Ztfsons,  May,  1863. 
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The  character  of  the  flint  knives,  the  primitive  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  monument,  the  comparison 
-which  it  will  bear  with  the  earliest  records  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  is  remarkable,  especially  Exod.  xx.  24, 25 : 
^'  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  Me,  and  shalt 
sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,  and  thy  peace- 
offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen.    And  if  thou  wilt 
make  Me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone,  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  then 
thou  hast  polluted  it."     And  this  idea  of  pollution  by 
the  use  of  tools  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  a  primaeval 
institution,  retained  in  false  worship  as  well  as  true. 
The  primaeval  altars  were  universally  simple  hearths 
of  earth  (ynH>  Arth ;  see  that  terminal,  Appendix  lY.) 
or  of  stone.    Among  the  Israelites  before  Solomon,  so 
among  the  Greeks,  the  only  structure  for  sacred  use 
wa8  the  altar.     There  is  no  record  whatever  in  Hesiod 
or  Homer  of  the  existence  of  any  place  of  worship 
except  the  altar. 

The  flint  knives,  too,  have  all  the  character  of  those 
primitive  implements  used  in  ancient  times  in  all  reli- 
gious rites,  whether  of  true  or  false  religion,  for  cir- 
cumcision, for  shaving  the  head  and  eyebrows,  for 
lacerating  the  body,  for  castration  ^  and  for  embalm- 
ing P.  We  read  in  Exodus  v.  25 :  "  Then  Zipporah  took 
a  sharp  stone,"  i^,  Sher^;  marginal  reading, '  knife,') 
"  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son."     And,  again, 

<*  "  Devolvit  ipse  nbi  pondera  silice." — Catnllut. 

**  Mollia  qui  rapta  secuit  genitalia  teatau" ^Juvenal. 
P  "  Al$^  AieioviK^  o(cr  vapeuTxi<ravr§s.** — Merodotus,  11.  86. 
4  £nglish  derivation,  '  shear,  sharp ;'  German,  Scheren, 
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in  Joshua  v.  3 :  ''  Joshua  made  him  sharp  knives," 
(marginal  reading,  *  knives  of  flint/  tsnSj  Skerim,) 
"  and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel." 

And  it  is  remarkable  the  reverence  in  which  fliese 
weapons  were  held,  for  it  is  recorded  in  the  Septoagint 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  "  buried  Joshua— 
in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah— and 
there  they  buried  with  him  in  the  sepulchre  in  which 
they  buried  him  there,  the  flint  knives  {Ta9  fMytdpM, 
rb,s  werplvas)  with  which  he  circumcised  the  children 
of  Israel'/'  With  flint  weapons  of  this  sort  did  the 
Baal- worshippers  lacerate  themselves  at  their  sacrifices, 
as  we  read  in  1  Kings  xviii.  28.  They  also  sbafed 
themselves  with  them,  and  "made  baldness  between 
their  eyes.'*  They  cut  off  their  eyebrows  as  a  sign  of 
mourning,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  true 
worship,  as  we  read  Deut.  ziv.  1,  Jeremiah  xvi.  6. 
With  these  they  tattooed  themselves,  as  we  find  was 
the  custom  of  the  Britons,  all  over  their  bodies,  witk 
representations  of  the  sun^  the  moon,  and  the  planets. 
Tertullian  remarks  upon  the  Stigmata  Britannica,  9S 
well  as  other  writers. 

The  flints  discovered  at  Bodmarton  are  precisely  oi 


the  same  shape  and  character  as   those  found  in  ^ 
tumulus  at  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  described  by 


'  Josh.  xxiv.  30. 
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Mr.  A.  Trollope  in  No.  32  of  the  "  ArchsBological 
Journal.'* 

These  flints  seem  to  have  entered  into  all  operations 
of  a  religious  or  superstitious  character  among  these 
primitive  peoples,  and  thus^  as  in  the  case  with  Joshua^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  bury  with  them 
those  evidences  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of 
their  lives,  especially  perhaps  those  implements  which 
were  used  at  the  last  crowning  scene,  their  inhuma- 
tion. Parkhurst*  shews  us  that  flints  were  used  as 
surgical  instruments  to  a  late  period*  Every  qircum- 
stance  connected  with  these  long-barrows  seems  to 
point  to  Baal- worship. 

The  popular  names,  too,  which  these  tumuli  still  re- 
tain, but  little  corrupted  by  the  lapse  of  time,  seem  to 
mark  it,  as  well  as  all  the  contents  of  the  tombs  them- 
selves.   Well  may  we  say  with  the  Roman  poet, — 

«  campus  ab  illiB 
Dicitnr  sBtenmmqae  tenet  per  ssecula  nomen/' 

The  tendency  of  names  to  continue  is  shewn  in  the 
Scripture  names  of  the  East,  which  have  continued 
with  little  variation  from  the  time  when  the  Scriptures 
were  written  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  every  long-barrow 
in  this  county  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  popular  name,  still  retains  an  appellation  identify- 
ing it  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  or  moon,  under  its 
various  phases  and  attributes,  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
or  a  very  near  cognate  language,  such  as  that  of  the 
British  must  evidently  have  been. 
'  Heb.  Lex.,  p.  596. 
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It  is  through  the  remnants  of  language  thus  pre- 
served, and  the  traces  of  their  religion,  pieced  in  with 
fragmentary  history  of  this  country  found  intersposed 
with  the  histories  of  other  countries,  aided  by  crani- 
ology  and  other  adventitious  helps,  that  we  are  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  and  from  modem  scepticism 
(which  seems  now  to  attack  everything)  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  aboriginal  ancestors.  And  although  I 
would  not  give  undue  weight  to  etymology  alone, 
yet  when  we  find  all  these  circumstances  dovetailing 
in  together,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  incre- 
dulity not  to  allow  some  grounds  for  the  conclusions 
thus  arrived  at.  It  is  surprising  how  often,  where 
we  find  the  name,  we  find  the  thing  signified  in  the 
remains  of  worship  still  existing;  and  wherever  the 
tumulus,  camp,  or  whatever  it  was,  is  not  now  found, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
lapse  of  ages. 

Wherever  I  have  found  places  in  which  there  are 
remains  of  a  decidedly  Celtic  character  evidencing  sim- 
worship,  I  have  set  about  to  discover  the  popular 
names  of  the  places  where  these  antiquities  exist,  and 
the  names  of  the  villages  or  townships  in  which  ther 
are  situate ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  find 
a  name  of  Hebraoo-Celtic  origin  explanatory  of  the 
worship  there  carried  on.  In  few  instances  is  it  more 
remarkable  than  in  that  of  Bodmarton.  Rodmarton 
is  ^  the  place  of  the  setting  sun,'  and  glorious  are  the 
sunsets  at  that  place.  The  name  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows,— Rod-mar-ton. 

rm,  Bode,  {Hebrew  and  Chaldee,)  *  to  descend,  to 
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ro  down,  to  decline  aa  the  day ;'  so  applied  in  Judges 
tix.  11,  "The  day  was  far  spent  V 

niKD,  Maur  or  Mor^  *  the  sun.'  *'  The  Hebrew  Moor** 
lays  Leigh'*,  "is  properly  a  lightsome  body,  as  the 
sun,  &c. ;"  and  so  applied  Gen.  i.  14,  15,  "  lights  in 
tlie  firmament." 

ySJ^y  Ton  or  Tan,  *  a  fixed  place,'  "  ex  usu  Chaldaico 
fixity  figo  *  :*'  hence  Greek  retW,  '  to  extend,'  and  per- 
haps English  tent,  as  a  dwelling ;  the  earliest  dwellings 
w^ere  extensive  trees,  and  then  tents.  Ton  or  Tan,  in 
Oriental  languages,  is  used  to  signify  'a  territory  or 
dwelling-place,'  as  Toorkis-tan,  the  country  of  the 
Turks  ;  Afighanis-tan,  the  place  of  the  Affghans ; 
Beloochis-tan,  the  place  of  the  Beloochees ;  Hindos-tan, 
the  place  of  the  Hindoos,  &c. 

The  name  of  Windmill  Tump^  would  naturally  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  a  windmill  had  at  some  period  occu- 
pied that  locality.  Not  the  slightest  trace,  however, 
of  such  a  building  has  been  discovered,  not  the  remotest 
tradition  is  there  of  the  existence  of  one,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mound  on  the  slope,  and  not  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  an  argument  against  it.  At  Windmill  Hill, 
near  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  I  believe  there  are  traces 
of  Druidical  worship,  but  no  windmill.  At  Winslow, 
in  Derbyshire,  is  a  large  tumulus,  f  y,  Om,  Win,  is 
*  the  eye ;'  ^ba  py,  Win-Melk,  is  '  the  eye  of  Moloch  * ;' 

*  See  Parkhani,  p.  641. 
«  CrU,  Sacr.,  edit.  1672,  p.  6. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

7  Tnmp — British  Tu^mp,  English  tomb,  Latin  tumulus,  from  Heb. 
]]DtD,  Tum»,  *to  bnry,  hide,  cover  np.' 
•  Melksham,  in  Wilts.,  componuded  of  ^btt,  Melk,  and  rtDn,  Same, 
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Moloch^Baalf  'the  King,  the  Lord  of  the  heaven^ 
the  sun/ 

In  Pahnyra  was  an  inscription, — 

Win-melk  is  *  the  eye  of  Moloch ;'  or  the  name  may  be 
derived  from  nbo  ]^3?,  Win-tnolah^  '  the  full  eye/  from 
its  situation  in  the  full  eye  of  the  sun.  *'  We  know,'' 
says  Mr.  Maurice^,  *^  that  the  Druids  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  title  of  Moloch,  so  we  are  certain  thas 
that  worship  was  derived  to  them  from  their  Eastern 
ancestors/'  The  sun  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  as 
the  eye  of  God,  and  poets,  ancient  and  modern^  haie 
loved  to  represent  it  so. 

**  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye  V* 
and 

"  Pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun  *." 

'  the  heat  of  the  snn.'  Melch-boume,  in  Bedfordshire,  Melo-oomfae,  i& 
Dorset,  seem  to  retain  traces  of  Moloch. 

The  Gaelic  for  fire  is  Mole.    "  Sic  ignis  solis  loco/* 

Hilcom  was  the  ahomination  of  the  children  of  Amnaoii,  jms 
]1M  rtGHt  *  the  burning,  heat  of  the  snn.' 

There  is  an  artificial  cavern  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  in  aa 
island  called  Macra,  in  Lough  Derg,  oo.  Donegal,  Ireland.  Tfaia  place 
was  formerly  called  Uamb  Treibb  Oin  or  Win, '  the  care  of  the  tribe 
of  Oin  or  Win.' 

*■  Molis  was  a  divinity,  or  an  attribute  of  divinity,  among  the  Assy- 
rians, corresponding  with  the  Chaldiean  Gnla,  or  the  moon,  and  witb 
the  Mylitta  of  the  Greeks,  meaning  the  moon  or  the  moon-god,  or 
the  female  power  of  the  sun.  See  RawUnson's  Herodotus,  vol  L 
pp.  271,  612. 

Molis,  or  Molah,  seems  to  have  been  an  attribute  of  fertility  and  ful- 
ness ;  Mul  and  Multa  seem  to  have  been  equivalents. 

*>  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 

'  Milton,  II  Fetueroio. 

^  Shakespeare,  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet." 
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We  find  the  same  name  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  France 
pronounced  Wimille. 

At  Win-mill  HiU,  in  the  parish  of  Avebury,  Wilt- 
shire, the  most  notorious  place  for  Druidical  worship 
in  Britain,  there  are  seven  or  eight  tumuli  within  the 
compass  of  a  mile  or  so« 

Wim-ley,  >Hb  X'Vf  a  place  of  Win,  in  the  parish 
of  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire.  Win-son,  or 
Win-sun,  in  Gloucestershire,  seems  a  repetition  of  the 
word  rwy  y^V,  if  it  be  not  Winston, '  the  place  or  habi- 
tat of  Win/ 

X^V,  Win,  is  originally  a  fountain ;  hence  the  eye  the 
fountain  of  light  to  the  human  body  %  the  sun  as  the 
fountain  of  light  to  the  world.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh ' 
has  quoted  the  fine  expression  anciently  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  "  God  is  an  infinite  eye.*'  Osiris,  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  sun-god,  was  represented  as  full  of  eyes.  This  idea 
is  carried  on  in  Eevelation,  where  the  representation 
of  the  angelic  messengers  and  of  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  are  depicted  as  "  full  of  eyes.'* 

Cerid-win,  X>V  "PS,  '  the  round  eye,'  was  the  name 
imder  which  the  Britons  worshipped  the  moon.  She 
is  also  called  Ogyr-win  ^,  from  2n,  Sog,  or  Og,  signify- 
ing rotimdity  of  form  or  motion  ^. 

*  EenceSen,  Scotch;  Syen,  Saxon;  JSyes,  English;  Auffe»,  German; 
and  Wine,  from  its  flowing  and  from  its  brilliancy,  and  imparting 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  also  to  wink  with  the  eyes. 

'  History  of  the  World,  p.  16. 

'  Qaery,  hence  Ogre  and  Ogress, — 

**  Ogress,  Og^e  cannot  come. 
Give  great  key  to  Tommy  Thamb." 
No  doubt  many  of  oar  nursery  ditties  and  fairy  tales  are  relics  of  the 
mythology  of  the  past.    As  a  proof  of  this  theory  we  find  the  fairies  of 
the  poets  bearing  the  very  names  of  the  diviniticB  which  appear  in  the 
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Gran- win  is  the  name  of  Apollo  in  Taliesin's  poems. 
Confirmative  of  this  a  votive  altar  was  foond  at  Mossel- 

AMyrian  and  Chaldee  nomenclature,  and  are  retained  in  the  popahr 
names  of  oar  British  tumoli  and  Droidical  cromlechs. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Eohin  Ooodfellow"  are  the  following  lines : — 

**  Finch  and  Patch  >,  GuU  and  Grim  *, 
Goe  you  tog^ether; 
For  you  can  change  your  shapes 
Like  to  the  weather. 
Sih  and  Tih,  Licke  and  Lull*, 
Ton  have  tricks  too, 
Little  Tom  Thumb  that  pipes 
Shall  goe  betwixt  you." 

In  Drayton's  Nymphidia  we  have  the  following  fidri«s  as  oompcw^ 
the  train  of  Queen  Mab  ^ : — 

"  Hop  and  Mop,  and  Dryp  so  dear, 
Pip  and  Trip,  and  Skip  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereig^i  ever  dear^ 

Her  special  maids  of  honour ; 
Fib  and  Tib,  and  Pink  and  Pin, 
Tick  and  Quick,  and  Jil  and  Jin  *, 
Tit  and  Nit,  and  Wap  and  Win, 
The  train  that  wait  upon  her." 


1  Faku,  nhe  intelligent,'  (Rawlinson's  Herod.,  voL  1.  p.  637) ;  Paahiita,  ^^^ 
p.  641) ;  Pasht  was  Diana,  or  the  moon,  (id.,  vol.  ii.  p.  102,  note). 

*  In  tbesc  latter  we  recognise  the  Gula  and  Kerem  of  Eastern  and  Britiah  mftbo- 
logy.  Some  of  my  etjmologlcal  friends  may  perhaps  help  me  to  disoorer  the  otiie^ 
I  have  no  doubt  they  hare  their  repreeentatiTes. 

3  Sib  and  Tib  are  both  recognisable  as  those  who  as  divinitlefl  or  deified  heroes 
have  giren  names  to  Sib-bertoft,  Sib-don,  Sib-ford,  Sib-j«y,  Sib-son,  Sib-thorp,  Sib- 
ton,  perhaps  Ship-ley,  ftc. ;  and  Tab-ley,  Tap-ley,  Tib-shelf,  Tlb-benham,  Ti^ 
berton  (4),  Tib-thorpe,  Tib-brook,  &c. ;  while  Licke  and  Lull  are  both  representnl 
as  Lttck,  *the  Son,*  and  LUU,  «the  Moon  or  Night,*  as  will  appear  in  the  Mjtbo^o- 
gical  Appendix  of  this  work.  The  tumuli  at  Lugbury,  LuckingUm,  and  Lnlktia 
carry  their  names  with  them. 

*  Mab-og,  *  the  Round  Mab,'  is  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Moon.  Mooaliffht  i» 
the  fairies'  season,  and  the  Sittings  of  the  moon  cause  those  optical  delusians  which 
hare  given  rise  to  fairy  appearances. 

^  Jin,  or  Jan,  or  Sin,  is  sometimes  the  Sun,  sometimes  the  Moon.  For  Win  set 
"Win-mill  Tump,  Gloucestershire ;  for  Nit  or  Nydd,  the  British  Pluto,  see  Ap- 
pendix ;  Jail  and  Gall  seem  to  be  the  same.  Pip  or  Pap  was  the  sun  under  tfif 
name  of  Pappa,  corresponding  with  Attis  according  to  Diodonu  Sienliu.  Tit  vts 
Teutates.    See  Appendix  I. 
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borough,  in  Scotland,  apollini  .  granno  *.  The  Gram- 
pian Hills  were  perhaps  called  from  him,  as  the  Men- 
dips  from  ^3D,  Meniy  and  the  Quantocks  from  ]tD,  Cun. 

At  TrVwchester  was  the  worship  of  Baal-win  carried 
on,  as  indicated  in  its  British  name,  Bel-win,  or  Bel- 
gwent,  latinized  by  the  Romans  into  Vento,  Belgarum. 
FVndomis,  and  Fewdogladia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Belgae,  carry  out  the  same  notion.  The  Belgse  were 
par  excellence  Baal- worshippers.    In  the  name  of  Wim- 

Some  of  these  names  may  have  been  poetic  fancioR;  but  when  we  re- 
cognise in  many  of  them  the  groundwork  and  root  of  the  names  of  places 
BO  called  from  the  kind  of  worship  there  carried  on,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  fairies  were  something  more  than  fairies  such 
as  our  infantine  recollections  carry  us  back  to.  Mab-on  and  Tyd  or 
Tad,  and  Gwin  or  Win,  and  Jan  and  Pen,  and  Ap  and  Tet,  Net  and 
Pip  or  Pap,  are  all  primitives  in  the  Hebrseo-Chaldee  and  British  lan- 
guages, representing  planetary  worship,  and  will  be  found  as  such  either 
in  Rawlinson,  Bryant,  or  Davies. 

Oberon  will  well  derive  his  name  firom  Aube, '  a  spirit,  the  dayspring,' 
Aubron, '  the  rising  sun.' 

In  the  same  way  goblins,  and  other  spirit  manifestations,  derive  their 
origin  from  the  heathen  mythology. 

We  find  the  following  among  the  superstitions  in  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  mentioned  in  the  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed 
by  Pinson,  1493 : — "  AUe  that  take  hede  to  dysmale  dayes  or  use  nyce 
observaunces  in  the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  new  yere,  as  setting  of  mete 
or  drynke,  by  nighte  on  the  benche,  to  fede  Al-holde  or  Gobelyn." 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  Al-holde  and  Gobelyn  are 
identical  with  Bel :  "  Seest  thou  not  how  much  he  eateth  and  drink- 
eth  every  day?"  (Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Apocrypha,  ch.  i.  3 — 6.) 
Hence  the  English  word  '  to  gobble/  '  to  swallow  down  largely.'  To 
account  for  the  Oriental  character  of  the  names  of  fairies,  &c..  Gibbon 
("  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  vol.  vi.  p.  392,  ed.  1788)  says 
that  pilgrimage  and  holy  wars  introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabian 
magic  fairies  and  giants.  I  suspect  that  they  have  a  much  earlier  origin 
in  this  country, 
fc  Og-wen,  in  North  Wales,  near  Bangor, '  a  deep  round  lake.* 
*  At  Graned  Tor,  in  Derbyshire,  are  symptoms  of  the  same  worship. 
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bledon  (*  Win-bol-don/  p  b»  X^V,)  we  trace  sim-wTH-- 
ship  under  his  three  attributes  of  Win,  Baal,  and  Don 
or  Adonai.  In  Cornwall  there  is  Hal-wyn,  (f^  ^K] 
*  the  eye  of  Hal/^'HXioy,  *  the  sun/  and  Ken-wyn  (py  yz), 
the  '  eye  of  Chiun  the  Moon/  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances. The  Britons,  like  all  worshippers  of  this  class, 
adopted  the  names  of  their  god  or  gods  into  their  own 
names,  into  the  names  of  their  dwellings,  their  hills, 
their  rivers,  and  their  fountains.  So  Win, — like  JBa^ 
in  CunobeRmiA,  Belinus,  Cassi&e/aunus,  HanniAa/,  As- 
dxubal, — entered  into  the  names  of  many  of  the  British 
chieftains,  as  Ghiintolin,  Bronuyn,  &c.  We  find  Gmo- 
dal  in  Celtic  France,  clearly  a  compound  of  Win  or 
Quin  and  AL 

The  vestiges  of  pottery  found  in  this  and  otHer  long- 
barrows  seem  again  to  point  to  the  custom  of  the  Baal- 
worshippers  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  xvi.  6,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lacerations  with  flint  lancets  before  men- 
tioned, "Neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,"  i.e.  the 
dead,  "  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald, 
neither  shall  men  tear  themselves '^  (lacerate  themselv^) 
"in  mourning  to  comfort  themselves  for  the  dead: 
neither  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to 
drink  for  their  father  or  their  mother." 

The  invariable  crock  seems  to  indicate  t?ie  cup  of 
consolation^  perhaps  a  benumbing  or  intoxicating  draught 
to  deaden  pain,  mental  or  corporeal. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom  of  giving  drink  to  the 
dying  victim,  St.  John  (xLx.  29)  relates  that  near  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  set  "  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,"  Le. 
light  wine.    This,  in  conformity  with  the  prophecy  of 
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Psalm  Ixix.  21,  and  in  accordance  with  custom,  the 
soldiers  offered  to  Jesus ;  but  instead  of,  as  usi^al,  put- 
ting some  narcotic  drug  into  it  to  allay  pain,  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  induced  them  to  add  to  His  sufferings  by 
putting  gall  therein.  Thus  did  it  behove  Him  to  fulfil 
every  tittle  of  the  law  and  custom,  and  as  He  tasted 
death  for  every  man,  so  had  He  to  submit  to  a  forced 
compliance  with  a  custom  rather  more  heathen  than  Jew- 
ish— ^nay,  seemingly  forbidden  by  their  law.  So  "  when 
He  had  tasted  thereof.  He  would  not  drink."  This  was 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  law  which  He  came  to  fulfil ;  He 
therefore  declined  any  more  than  the  taste  thereof. 

Cups  were  also  used  for  divining. 

We  read  in  Mark  v.  5,  how  the  maniac  whom  our 
Lord  healed  was  one  whose  frenzy  had  led  him  to 
imitate  these  Baal- worshippers,  if  he  were  not  one  pre- 
viously, abiding  "  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones  (flints)." 

The  pebble,  too,  which  seems  to  be  an  invariable 
product  of  these  long-barrows,  is  not  without  its  super- 
stitious and  mythological  value. 

"  The  white  stone  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  17  is  such  an 
one,"  says  Mr.  Burder^,  "as  was  used  in  popular  judi- 
cature, or  in  elections,  the  custom  being  to  give  the 
votes  in  either  of  these  by  such  stones.  These  were 
either  white  or  black ;  the  white  was  a  token  of  abso- 
lution or  approbation,  the  black  of  condemnation  or 
rejection.     Ovid  expressly  mentions  this  custom : — 

"  Hob  erat  antiquos,  niveis  atrisque  lapilliB 
His  damnare  reoB,  illis  abaolvere  oalpa^" 

^  Oriental  CuatomB,  vol.  L  p.  892.        *  Metamorphoeea,  lib.  xv.  1. 42. 
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The  white  stone  had  probably  here  fallen  upon  ih 
victim  as  a  signal  of  election^  who  in  those  times  W3.i 
only  too  happy  to  be  selected  to  be  offered  in  sacrirct, 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  as  Uttle  disposed  to  U 
liberated  as  the  Indian  Suttee  from  the  funeral  pile  cJ 
her  husband. 

The  perforated  stone  entrances  to  the  sepulduil 
chambers  also  had  their  peculiar  uses. 

These  entrances,  called  by  antiquaries  Tolmen  k 
Dolmen,  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  drawin: 
the  victims  through.  In  Eastern  countries  peniten:: 
still  crawl  through  places  of  this  sort.  At  Malaha' 
Point  there  was  a  very  celebrated  one,  through  which 
says  Mrs.  EUwood",  "  penitents  squeezed  themselves,  ii 
order  to  attain  the  remission  of  their  sins.'' 


The  Dolzoen  or  Tolmen*  Bntranoe  to  tlie  IScaUt  Chamber. 

Borlase  °  mentions  a  sacred  stone  in  Cornwall  called 
the  Tolmen,  or  Hole-stone.  This  stone  is  of  great 
size,  and  rests  upon  the  points  of  two  others.  Tlu* 
historian  observes  that  many  Druidical  mysteries  were 
practised  at  stones  so  placed,  and  that  persons  pass- 
ing imder  them  and  through  the  opening   betwe^ 

"  Journey  to  the  Eiist,  ii.  90.  ■  HUt.  ComwaU. 
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the  supporting  stones  were  purified  from  eyery  sin. 
These  were  also  called  in  some  places  Hell-stones,  from 
b«,  -Hi?/,  '  the  sun/  to  which  divinity  they  were  con- 
secrated as  the  Hoar-stones,  or  TH,  sometimes  called 
War-stones,  Wor-stones,  and  Oar-stones,  which  are 
known  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Jabez  Allies  ®  gives  a  long  list  of  places 
so  called  in  different  counties. 

Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Ezekiel  yiii.  7,  "And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of 
the  court ;  and  when  I  looked,  behold  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the 
wall :  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  Go  in,''  (that  is,  into  this  cavern 
temple,)  '^and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  they 
do  there." 

These  were  a  sort  of  mystic  cells,  analogous  to  those 
of  our  long-barrows,  and  those  in  Jersey  called  Pou- 
quelays  p.  A  similar  tradition  remains  connected  with 
the  Saxon  crypt  under  Ripon  Cathedral,  where  is  a 
/lole  in  the  wall,  through  which  it  is  said  that  they 
only  can  pass  who  are  chaste,  and  that  immarried 
females  so  passing  through  will  be  married  within  the 
year.  The  verger  who  shewed  me  the  cathedral  told 
me  that  vast  numbers  of  females  every  year  pass 
through  "  the  hole  in  the  wall." 

The  situation  of  this  tumulus  corresponds  with  those 
"high  places"  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  especially  in  Ezek..xx.  29,  "Then  I  said 
unto  them.  What  is  the  name  of  the  high  place  where- 

«  Woroestenhire  Antiquities.       f  See  Appendix  L  nnder  iVclr,  pQ. 
M 
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unto  ye  go  P    And  the  name  thereof  is  called  Bamali 
unto  this  day/' 

The  shape  of  these  barrows,  that  of  a  keel  of  a  sUp, 
has  induced  some  antiquaries  to  suppose  that  it  was 
adopted  in  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  the 
human  race  in  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  great  Deluge. 
This  view  is  alluded  to  by  Professor  Olmstead  in  his 
lectures  on  "  Noah  and  his  Times  S"  and  there  aeems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  fact  had  been  tra- 
ditionally kept  in  mind  in  the  religious  services  of 
most  countries.  The  Egyptians  had  their  sacred  bark 
Baris,  which  Josephus  tells  us  was  the  name  of  that 
peak  of  Mount  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested  after 
the  Flood.  The  Deluge  was  recorded  on  the  coins  of 
several  of  the  emperors,  Greek  and  Boman^  on  some 
of  which  a  man  and  woman  are  represented  in  an 
ark  with  a  dove  seated  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  word 
NOE  appears  ^. 

4  A  little  work  well  descrying  the  attention  of  every  one»  as  moit 
interesting,  important,  and  convincing. 

'  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  6,  7,  the  pious  ooo- 
memoration  of  the  ark  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "  For  in  the  old  time  sl^ 
when  the  proud  giants  (ihe  ylywres,  'Titans,  earth-bom  ones,! 
perished,  the  hope  of  the  world  (Noah),  governed  by  Thy  hand,  escaped 
in  a  weak  veuel,  and  left  to  all  ages  a  seed  of  generation.  For  ble$Bed 
is  the  wood  (the  ark)  whereby  righteousness  cometh." 

Noah,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  the  same  as  Dis,  of  whom  Obsu 
says  the  Britons  maintained  that  they  were  the  descendants.  EoiebiBS 
identifies  him  with  Deucalion.  Philo  tells  us  that  Deucalion  and  No«li 
are  the  same.  Cedreuus  tells  us  that  Noah  was  Xithurus;  but  Xithura^ 
and  Zuth,  and  Thuth,  and  Zeus,  and  Zupiter,  or  Jupiter,  and  Bsecboi> 
and  Prometheus,  are  all  the  same.  These  were  all  worshipped  ss  tiu 
sun.  In  short,  Noah  seems  to  have  been  the  sun,  and  occasionally  ^ 
moon,  or  moon-god,  of  the  mythological  system  of  the  Celto-Azmeoo- 
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The  Flood  was  commemorated  by  Manetho,  and 
by  Philo  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  says,  "The  Gre- 
cians call  him  Deucalion,  but  the  ChaldsBans  style  him 
Noah/'  Abydenus,  Berosus,  Lucian,  and  Ovid,  speak  of 
the  Flood.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Farsee  worship,  and  Sir 
TV^illiam  Jones  assures  us  that  there  was  a  tradition 
of  it  in  China '.  He  shews  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
to  have  been  originally  the  same  people,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  on  the  subject  of 
the  Flood  are  in  many  respects  similar:  "they  both 
believe  this  earth  to  have  been  wholly  covered  with 
water,  which  they  describe  as  flowing  abundantly ,  and 
then  subsiding,  and  separating  the  higher  from  the  lower 
age  of  mankind ;"  and  that  the  division  of  time  from 
which  their  history  began  just  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  Fo-hi  (Noe)  on  the  mountains  of  Chint.  Fo-hi, 
like  Noah,  was  worshipped  as  the  moon-god.     With 

ChaldflBO-British  people,  and  his  attributes  to  enter  into  all  the  earliest 
worship  of  this  coantry,  assuming  sometimes  one  shape  and  name,  and 
sometimes  another,  according  to  the  circumstances,  or  fancy,  or  imagi- 
nation of  the  people.  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Cabin,  has 
some  arguments  on  this  subject  very  convincing  to  those  who  give 
their  attention  to  it,  and  are  interested  to  follow  it  out. 

The  carrying  about  of  a  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  in  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  the  sacred  Baris  of  the  Egyptians,  &c.,  is  well  known, 
and  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  carrying  about  of  the 
wassailing-bowl — a  vessel  in  shape  of  the  yavXhs,  or  Phoenician  galley — 
decked  with  ribbons  and  evergreens,  in  Gloucestershire,  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  custom.  The  bowl  of  waes-hael  very  much  corre- 
sponds with  the  blessed  wood  whereby  oometh  health  and  salvation 
spoken  of  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

"  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  universal  testimony  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood,  is  given  in  Sharon  Turner's  "  Sacred  History 
of  the  World,"  vol.  ii. 
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such  strong  oorroborations  to  the  truth,  of  the  Bible 
history^  it  seems  strange  that  the  muTersality  of  the 
Deluge  should  now  be  questioned.  It  seems  hard  to 
suppose  that  uniyersal  tradition  should  combine  with 
Scripture  to  deceive  mankind.  If  it  coTered  Ararat 
and  India,  and  China,  it  must  have  coyered  the  whole 
world.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  separate  Noah  for 
each  partial  deluge. 

An  allusion  to  the  Flood  is  brought  forward  in 
marked  terms  in  our  Baptismal  service.  And  the  form 
of  a  ship  was  the  first  form  adopted  for  temples  in  most 
countries.  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  Christians  may  be 
called  Arkites.  The  author  of  a  treatise  on  temples, 
1638,  says,  quoting  PhiL  Lonicerus  *,  that  **  The 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  said  to  have 
been  partly  built  of  the  wood  of  Noah's  ark/'  Certain 
it  is  that  Josephus,  quoting  Berosus  the  Chaldaean, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greats  bears 
testimony  to  the  preservation  of  the  timbers  of  the 
ark ;  and  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  such  should 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  rather  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  preserving  properties  of  perpetual  snow^  such 
as  is  the  condition  of  Ararat :  we  know  how  imperish- 
able are  articles  which  have  fallen  into  the  European 
glaciers.  Abydenus,  Theophilus,  and  Chrysostom,  speak 
of  it  as  a  fact  which  admitted  no  doubt.  The  same 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  ''Peter  Gregorius  Toluzanus 
saith,  that  the  Apostles  themselves  gave  order  that 
the  body  of  churches  should  be  built  hng,  after  the 
figure  of  a  ship,  in  which  the  bishop  should  sit  as 
*  Chron,  Turc.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  L 
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pilot,  the  deacoDs  as  mariners.''  The  name  is  retained 
in  that  part  of  our  churches  which  is  called  the  nave, 
from  vao^  ^,  name,  '  a  ship/  Bellarmine  observes  that 
Christian  temples  are  ''built  in  three  parts  ;  first  there 
is  the  Trpovao^,  *  the  fore-ship/  then  the  1/009,  or  '  ship,' 
and  then  the  ^97/ia,  or  'chancel;'  a  name  derived 
from  /8a>/tof,  noa,  Bamah,  'a  high-place.'"  We  find 
in  Herodotus  ^  also,  the  same  terms  in  conjunction : — 
cuyaX/iara  Sk  xai  ^tofiovs  koX  vr)Ov^  ov  vofii^ova 
iroUeiv  irktfv  "April. 

Such,   then,   being  the  universal  testimony  to   the 

*  Bryant  seems  to  think  that  the  Greek  words  vovs  'intelligence, 
and  vahs  *  a  ship/ — the  result  of  intelligence, — may  both  have  the  same 
origin  as  the  name  of  Noah ;  if  snch  be  the  case,  the  connection  between 
his  other  name  Menes  and  Mens, '  the  mind  or  intelligence/  is  quite 
aa  admissible.  Nav,  according  to  Owen,  quoted  by  Davies,  ("  British 
Druids/')  was  a  person  in  the  British  mythology  corresponding  with 
Neptune.  Now  is  also  a  Celtic  word  for  a  ship,  used  by  Taliesin  and 
Meugant.  Eusebins  (ffist.  Synagoget  p.  374)  says,  *'the  disciples  of 
Anaxagoras  say  that  Nous  is  by  interpretation  (kpynnv^wivoC)  the  god 
Bis,  and  they  call  Athena,  art  or  science;  they  likewise  esteem  Nous 
the  same  as  Prometheus/'  Macrobius  {Saturn,  lib.  i.)  says,  that  Diony- 
gins  or  Bacchus  was  Nous.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  Osirus  was 
Bionysius  or  Bacchus.  Theophilus  says  that  Noah  by  some  was  called 
Deucalion.  Tzetzes  says  that  Noah  was  called  Dionysius,  i.e.  Bacchus 
and  Osiris.  Ai6ywros  AiSs-yovv,  Macrobias.  In  short,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  Noah  was  worshipped  as  the  sud, 
the  intelligence  of  God,  or  the  conveyer  of  the  mind  of  God  to  men,  the 
great  solar  patriarch.  When,  therefore,  Cssar  says  that  the  Britons 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dis,  they  meant  Noah.  Orpheus 
(Fragm.,  p.  364,  Edit.  Gesn.)  says  that  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus 
were  all  one,  and  that  they  were  the  sun : — 

E7s  Zev5,  c7s  AlZfis,  cTf  "HAiof,  th  Aiovvtros, 
Dionysius  (Perieg.,  ver.  565)  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  rites  of  BacchuB 
or  Noah  were  celebrated  in  Britain. 

»  Lib.  iv.  0.  69.  . 
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adoption  of  this  form,  and  upon  these  grounds — which 
may  be  multiplied  indefinitely — there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent in  those  who  claim  these  reasons  for  the 
form  of  these  long-barrows. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  neither  in  this  nor  any 
of  the  long-barrows  which  I  have  seen,  is  there  the 
least  trace  of  serpent-worship,  to  which  the  Druids 
are  said  to  have  been  addicted.  It  was,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude,  of  later  introduction,  and  that  the 
Arkite  British  worship  was  antecedent  to  that  which 
Mr.  Bathurst  Deane  calls  the  Ophite.  Nor  has  there 
ever,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  discovered  in  these  par- 
ticular barrows,  a  symptom  of  an  image  or  idol.  Can 
those  persons  be  properly  called  idolaters  who  have 
left  no  traces  of  idol- worship  P  £usebius'  says,  that 
originally  there  were  no  statues  or  images  of  the  gods 
among  the  most  ancient  peoples,  either  Greek  or  bar- 
barian. The  absence,  therefore,  of  images,  and  of  all 
sculpture,  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  highest  antiquity 
for  these  tumuli.  The  names  which  these  barrows 
still  retain,  the  language  in  which  they  are  handed 
down,  as  well  as  their  contents,  argue  a  very  early 
origin,  which  we  may  call  patriarchal  or  pre-patriarchal, 
before  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  idolatry — mean- 
ing by  that,  the  worship  of  idols,  wood  and  stone. 
Their  worship  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  material  heavens,  or 
one  God  through  these  His  emblems  and  figures. 
Origen  in  Ezekiel  affirms  that  the  Druids  worshipped 

*  Frep.  Evang, 
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only  one  Qod^.     Porphyry  in  Eusebius  (than  whom 
there  was  probably  no  better  judge)  says  that — 

"  Yeeta,  Khea,  Cereg,  ThemiB,  PmptiBy  Proserpine,  Bacchus, 
Atys,  Adonis,  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  were  all  one  and  the  same," 

One  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  too,  says  :-— 

"  Plato,  Proseipine,  Ceres,  Yenns,  Cnpids» 
Tritons,  Ncrens,  Tethys,  and  Neptane, 
Mercnry,  Yulcan,  Pan,  Jnpiter,  and  Jnno, 
Diana  and  Apollo,  w  one  God,"— {E12  e£02  'E2TIN). 

It  is  certainly  a  question  whether  the  Druids  wor- 
shipped all  those  as  divinities  whose  names  will  appear 
in  the  Appendices  to  this  work.  I  certainly  gather 
that  they  were  rather  emblems  or  attributes.  Diogenes 
Laertius  decidedly  says  that  their  points  of  philosophy, 
i.e.  divinity,  were  taught  atviyfiartoBm,  enigmatically 
or  symbolically;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (in  his 
Strom.  5)  uses  the  words  iv  <rvfil36\oL^,  symbolically, 
as  applied  to  the  Druidical  doctrines. 

They  probably  gave  that  sort  of  respect  to  the  divine 
attributes  and  the  elements  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics profess  to  give  to  the  saints,  making  a  differential 
mental  reservation  between  douleta  and  latreia.  This 
sort  of  distinction,  however,  is  not  understood  by  the 
uneducated  mind,  and  doubtless  the  common  people 
venerated  these  symbols  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  so  worshipped  the  creature  rather  than  the 
Creator. 

"  Their  religion/'  says  Mr.  Mallet,  "  forbade  them 
to  represent  the  divinity  under  any  corporeal  form. 
They  were  not  even  to  think  of  confining  him  within 
7  Richardson's  Godwin  de  Presulibna. 
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the  enclosure  of  walls,  but  were  taught  that  it  was 
only  within  woods  and  consecrated  forests  that  they 
could  serve  him  properly  '.  There  he  seemed  to  reign 
in  silence,  and  to  make  himself  felt  by  the  respect 
which  he  inspired.  It  was  an  injurious  extravagance 
to  attribute  to  this  deity  a  human  figure,  to  erect 
statues  to  him,  to  suppose  him  of  any  sex,  or  to  repre- 
sent him  by  images.  From  this  supreme  Gx>d  were 
sprung  (as  it  were,  emanations  of  his  divinity)  an  infi- 
nite number  of  subaltern  deities  and  genii,  of  which 
every  part  of  their  visible  world  was  the  seat  and 
temple  \  These  intelligences  did  not  barely  reside  in 
each  part  of  nature,  they  directed  its  operations;  it 
was  the  organ  or  instrument  of  their  love  or  liberality 
to  mankind.  Each  element  was  under  the  guidance  of 
some  being  peculiar  to  it.  The  earth,  the  water,  the 
fire,  the  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  had  each 
their  separate  divinity.  The  trees,  forests,  rivers, 
mountains,  rocks,  winds,  thunder,  and  tempests  had 
the  same  ^,  and  merited  on  that  score  a  religious  wor- 
ship, which  at  first  could  not  be  directed  to  the  visible 
object  but  to  the  intelligence  by  which  it  was  animated. 
The  motive  of  this  worship  was  the  fear  of  a  deity 
irritated  by  the  sins  of  men,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
was  merciful,  and  capable  of  being  appeased  by  prayer 
and  repentance  *.'* 

>  Hence  all  those  places  throughout  Britain  having  the  name  of  Cot, 
Cotts,  Coed,  Qued,  and  all  those  which  have  the  name  of  Grave  and 
Grove,  &c.    See  Appendix  TV. 

*■  Hence  aU  those  names  which  will  he  shewn  in  Appendioea  L — TV. 

^  See  Appendices  I. — III. 

*  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  p.  80. 
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The  earliest  BritiBh  worship  was  probably  of  a  simi- 

lar  character  to  that  of  Abraham  before  he  received 

bis  call  from  TJr  of  the  Chaldees.     And  it  is  a  fact 

well  worthy  of  observation  that  while  all,  or  almost  all 

traces  of  the  domestic  appliances  of  the  aborigines  of 

this  country  have  perished,  so  many  remnants  should 

have  been  left  of  their  religious  worship,  as  though 

God  would  not  leave  Himself  without  a  witness  in 

every  country  of  His  worship,  however  much  men  may 

haye  been  in  error  as  to  the  modes  of  conducting  it. 

The  temples  of  Faostum,  Agrigentum,  Stonehenge,  Ave- 

bury,  and  our  British  long-barrows,  have  outstood  all 

the  dwellings  made  for  men. 

This  conclusion,  at  any  rate,  we  may  draw  both  from 
CfiBsar's  remark,  ("  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum 
dedita  religionibus,")  as  well  as  our  own  researches, 
that  our  British  ancestors,  however  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  their  views  of  religion,  did  whatever  they 
undertook  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  which  puts  to 
shame  millions  of  the  present  generation. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Rodmarton  tu- 
mulus, it  may  be  remarked  that  this  place  was  evi- 
dently one  of  great  note  in  the  British  times.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  British  coins  have 
been  found  which  bear  the  inscription  bodvoc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright*  says,  "Our  numismatists 
have  ascribed  to  Boadicea  certain  British  coins  which 
bear  the  inscription  bodvoc  :  I  think,*'  says  he,  "  too 
hastily;  for  the  history  of  the  British  queen  is  of 
that  hurried  insurrection,  suppressed  immediately,  and 
*  The  Celt,  the  Briton,  and  the  Roman,  note,  pp.  33,  34. 
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scarcely  affording  time  for  a  distinctiye  coinage.  Pre- 
vious  to  the  rising  she  had  no  authority  or  power,  and 
the  miserable  woman  who  was  sabject  to  the  lash  &t 
the  pleasure  of  her  Roman  masters,  is  not  likely  to 
have  possessed  a  mint.  Boduoc  may  haye  been  some 
one  of  the  British  chiefs  whose  existence  has  not  been 
recorded  by  history/'  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
none  of  the  coins  bearing  this  remarkable  superscrip- 
tion have  been  found,  (and  there  are  not  above  half-a- 
dozen  discovered,)  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dobuni,  or 
inhabitants  of  Gloucestershire,  including  a  part  of 
Oxfordshire  and  the  borders  of  North  "Wilts*.  One 
was  found  at  Rodmarton,  one  at  Birdlip,  one  at  Beck- 
ford  ;  from  which  I  should  conclude  that  the  Boduni,  ss 
they  are  called  by  Dio  Cassius,  or  Dobuni^  by  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  had  a  separate  kingdom  and  coinage.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  bodvoc  is  intended  to  represent 
Budwg,  who  was  the  British  goddess  of  victory,  so  that 
Budwg  and  Victoria  are  identical^ 

*  See  Paper  and  Map  of  Mr.  John  Yonge  Akerman,  in  toL  xxxiu.  of 
the  Archaoloffia. 

'  The  Fo-hi  of  the  Chinese  is  aacertuned  to  correspond  with  tte 
Baddh  of  the  Hindoos.  These  are  nnqnestionably,  according  to  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  and  Mr.  Manrice,  names  of  Noah.  The  British  Bnddvg 
probably  has  the  same  origin,  and  becomes  the  god  or  goddea  of  Vk- 
tory,  emblematical  of  Noah's  triamph  or  victory  over  a  sinful  worii 
This  correspondence  of  traditions  seems  to  mark  two  things,  the  oiu* 
Tersality  of  the  Deluge  and  the  common  descent  of  the  present  vtst 
from  Noah,  the  regenerator  of  mankind. 

The  rainbow  and  dove,  symbols  of  peace  since  Noah  left  the  ui 
were  favourite  hieroglyphics  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  aeulptores, 
and  may  still  be  seen  on  the  great  obelisk  which  Caligula  brought  froD 
Egypt  to  Borne. 

It  is  said  that  Cleopatra's  handmaids  were  called  Charmion  and  Iitf) 
which  mean  the  rainbow  and  the  dove. 
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The  moon-worshippers,  no  less  than  the  sun-wor- 
shippers,  had  their  representatives  in  Britain.  He, 
she,  or  it,  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Chiun.  By 
that  title  the  moon,  or  moon-god,  was  worshipped  by 
the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  and  the  Israelites  who  fol- 
lowed their  customs.  The  Prophet  Amos  (v.  26)  says, 
"  Te  have  borne  the  tabernacles  of  Moloch  and  Chiun, 
your  images,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to 
yourselves »/'  Eunim,  or  Cunim,  were  idolatrous  cakes 
offered  to  Chiun,  the  moon,  as  the  queen  of  heaven, 
(query,  Eonigen  and  queen  from  this  etymon).  "  Can,** 
says  Leland  \  **  was  plenUlunium^  (the  *  full-moon,*)  in 
British."  The  Peruvians  also  worshipped  Choun,  by 
what  connection  with  the  Eastern  and  British  mytho- 
logy would  be  interesting  to  enquire.  The  moon  was 
held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Britons.  By  its 
changes  they  regulated  every  affair  of  importance,  civil 
and  religious.  Pliny  says  they  began  their  months 
and  years,  ''not  from  the  change,  but  from  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon.** 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Cyn-esians,  or  Cyn-etsB,  or 
Cun-ei,  as  they  are  called  by  later  writers,  as  bordering 
on  the  Celts— probably  a  cognate  race.  The  supersti- 
tious custom  of  bowing  to  the  new  moon  is  hardly,  even 
in  these  days  of  civilization,  altogether  exploded  from 
England,  any  more  than  it  was  from  Borne  in  the  days 
of  Horace : — 

"  Ccalo  sapiiuui  si  tuleris  mantiBy 
Kascente  lunA,  Rostica  Phidyle  K** 

V  See  Parkhtint,  "Heb.  Lex./'  tmder  p,  and  Lord  Herbert,  De 
Belig.  Qentil.,  nnder  Chiun, 
^  Collectanea,  iii.  p.  2.  1  Horace,  Odes,  lib.  iiL  Ode  23. 
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As  the  name  of  Al,  El,  and  Baal,  Bel,  'the  sun/ 
enters  into  the  names  of  many  British  kings,  and 
Melch  or  Moloch  into  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
MelichiuSy  Melchus,  &c.,  so  Cun  had  his  or  her  ad- 
herents in  the  names  of  Cano-bel-inus,  (which  seems 
to  associate  the  twoj  Conedag,  GingetorLx,  Conan,  and 
Maglo-cunus  mentioned  by  Gildas,  and  the  two  last 
British  kings  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  kings  or  chiefs  of  the 
Dobuni^  viz.  Con-didan  and  Gon-maeL  The  Saxons 
seem  to  have  perpetuated  the  name  in  Canegond. 
Kymbrose,  Ken-dred,  &c.  Whether  the  Cantii  and 
Icen-i^  British  tribes^  took  their  names  from  the  same 
deity,  is  a  question  perhaps  neither  easily  proyed  or 
disproved.  The  sun  and  moon  were  not  uncomnionlT 
united  in  one  worship  and  in  one  name.  Upon  the 
epicene  principle,  Chiun  was  perhaps  sometimes  the 
sun  and  sometimes  the  moon.  M.  G^n^brier^  iden- 
tifies the  associated  Al  and  Chiun  with  Belenus  or 
Baal,  ''  On  doit  entendre  par  le  mot  Olichenios  ou  le 
soleil,  qui  ^taient  encore  dcs  noms  Gaulois  ou  Bretons 
sous  lesquels  cette  divinity  ^toit  aussi  adoree  chez 
eux.'^  The  Boman  stations  of  Olenacum  (now  Ellen- 
borough,  Cumberland)  andjOlicana  (now  Ilkley,  York- 
shire) were  probably  British  stations  where  this  wor- 
ship was  carried  on  previous  to  the  Eoman  occupation. 
These  places  still  retain  the  traces  of  their  primaeval 
names,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  in  01-can- 
ley  (or  place  of  p  bM»  Ol-can,  '  sun-moon*)  the  Ukley 

^  Mistoire  de  Caraunut,  p.  132. 
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of  the  present  day,  or  finding  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  Olen  in  the  modem  Ellen  of  Ellenborough.  It  mar 
be  questionable  whether  in  our  Gloucestershire  Tillage 
of  Quen-ington  we  should  be  justified  in  discovering 
the  deity  Chiun,  for  doubtless  our  Anglo-Saxon  ety- 
mologists will  claim  it  as  having  belonged  to  some 
Saxon  Eonigen,  overlooking  or  not  tracing  back  to  the 
^* qtieen  of  heaven^;**  but  I  would  ask  them  whether 
Chiunington,  or  the  township  of  Chiun,  be  not  a  pre- 
ferable etymon,  seeing  that  the  village  is  situate  on  the 
river  Coin,  invariably  pronounced  in  the  vernacular 
Chioun,  or  Ghoun.  The  villages  situate  on  its  banks  are 
Coin  (Choun)  St.  Dennis,  Coin  Rogers,  Coin  St.  Alwyn, 
and  may  we  not  add  Colnington  ?  At  almost  all  of 
these  places  there  are,  or  have  been^  British  barrows. 
At  Queinton  in  the  same  county  we  seem  to  trace  the 
same  etymon,  in  which  parish  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent hamlets  altogether  savour  of  planetary  dedica- 
tion. At  Meon-hill  we  trace  •»ao,  Meni,  at  Win-cot 
or  Win-coed  we  have  the  grove  of  X^Vy  Win,  and  at 
Adon-min-ton,  again,  the  association  of  *^3D  ]"H  Adan 
and  Menu 
]D,  Cwn,  CaUy  or  Ken,  also  means  'true,  faithful'   This 


'  For  the  whole  of  the  worship  of  the  qaeen  of  heaven  see  Jer.  xliv. 

"Regina  Cceli  B^Arcs  Luna." — Drtuius  in  CriL  8acr,  in  loco. 

Some,  however,  call  the  queen  of  heaven  the  snu,  as  Vatablns  and 
Clarins. 

Cinnins  and  Cunius  were  names  for  Apollo.  The  island  Chion  was  so 
called  from  him.  Ancient  medals  are  shewn  in  Montfauoon  exhibiting 
a  standing  figure  of  the  rayed  Apollo,  with  the  legend  XIHN. 

Caadius  Ptolemy  mentions  one  of  the  smaller  Britannic  islands  as 
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planet  in  Scripture^  we  remembery  is  called  "the 
faithful  witness  in  heaven  "/' 

Another  name  of  the  moon  which  supplies  ns  na- 
tionally with  much  matter  for  interesting  enquiry  is 
that  of  Gal^  bn,  or  Qulay  which  according  to  Rawlinson 
was  the  female  power  of  the  sun,  meaning  in  primiitiTe 
Babylonian  'the  great/  in  Hebrew  'the  round,'  and 
is  identical  with  the  Gad-lat  of  the  later  ChaldBsan 
mythology. 

In  Babylon  Gula  was  worshipped  as  the  great  god- 
dess-wife of  the  meridian  sun,  the  deity  who  presides 
over  life  and  fecundity.  This  too  was  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  and  it  may  be  a  question  of  some  interest  to 
determine  whether  they  did  not  derive  their  name  from 
the  worship  they  professed.  If  the  Sennones  derived 
from  Sin  or  Sen,  'the  sun,'  the  Aviones  from  Aven, 
also  '  the  sun,'  the  Canaanites  from  Can-aan  ^,  the  asso- 
ciated deities  of  sun  and  moon,  may  not  the  Gauls 
have  derived  from  ba,  Gal,  Gul  f 

Gal  means  anything  round ;  it  implies  circularity  of 


■  P*.  Ixxxix.  37. 

^  "Canaan's  name  did  portend  his  condition,  being  Canagk,  *to 
humble,  bow,  or  press  down.' " — Aintworth,  It  may  be  equally  refer- 
able to  his  idolatry  or  sun-worship,  ]3733»  Can-on,  *  a  worshipper  of  On, 
the  sun/ 

]373D>  Canaan,  also  meant  a  trader  or  merchant,  but  simply  because 
the  Canaanites  were  traders.  Canaan  is  not  so  called  because  he  was 
a  trader,  but  traders  were  so  called  because  they  were  of  Canaao. 
Spencer  was  a  sort  of  short  round  jacket,  because  a  certain  Lord  Spencer 
set  the  fashion  of  wearing  one,  and  not  that  the  jacket  gave  name  to 
the  peer.  A  Taglione  dress  was  so  called  from  the  celebrated  dancer, 
and  not  the  dancer  from  the  dress.  But  such  mistakes  are  not  unnato- 
ral  where  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  are  not  followed  out. 
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form  or  motion*    The  moon  would  Have  this  name  on 
TK>th  these  grounds. 

It  is  the  root  which  enters  into  all  words  which 
imply  rotundity  of  shape  and  motion — so  also  of  rolling. 
The  rolling  of  stones  together  ^  is  in  Scripture  called 
OaUeed. 

Gilead  means  precisely  such  heaps  of  stones  as  our 
British  tumuli.  "Jacob  said  to  his  brethren,  Gather 
stones ;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  an  heap. . . .  And 
Laban  said,  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and 
thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called 
Galeed.'* 

The  same  idea  of  rotundity  is  conveyed  in  Gol-gotha, 
'  a  place  round  like  a  skuU.'  Our  translation,  "  a  place 
of  a  skull,"  imperfectly  conveys  the  meaning. 

CHI-gal  is  a  reduplication  of  the  power ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that ''  the  French,"  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright P,  "still  call  the  mounds  of  stones  Gal-gals." 
We  know  from  Scripture  what  the  idolatrous  worship 

^  "AynXfia,  'a  shrine  or  monnment,  a  place  heaped  up  for  devotion,' 
probably  had  its  origin  in  this  root.  0<iaiul  in  the  British  language 
also  meant  a  rolling  of  stones  together.  Nennins  tells  as  that  the  gpreat 
wall  which  Sevems  rolled  together  across  Britain  was  in  the  British 
language  caUed  GaauL  Pen-gwial  was  precisely  what  is  now  called 
Walls-end,  from  which  the  London  coals  come.  This  shews  us  the 
transition  from  Qaid  into  Wall,  and  Gaulish  to  WalUsh,  or  Welch,  The 
O  and  W  were  evidently  interchangeable.  The  name  leaves  its  traces 
in  many  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  as  Qall-oway,  Ghdlway, 
Gal-tee  mountains,  Gal-by ;  and  with  the  W,  in  Wales,  Walesby,  Walls- 
worth,  Wal-ford,  Wal-den,  Wal-wyn,  Wal-cot,  Corn-wall,  &c.  In  Qlou- 
cesterahire,  where  from  its  vicinity  to  Wales  remnants  of  British  lan- 
guage stUl  remain,  the  hay  when  rolled  together  in  a  long  row  ready 
for  carting  ia  said  to  be  '  put  into  walley/ 

'  Celt»  Boman,  and  Saxon,  p.  66. 
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of  Oilgal  was^  when  "  Balaam  answered  from  Shittim 
to  Gilgal*." 

Gal  meant  everything  round.  The  Phcenician  round 
galleys  were  yavTuH,  hence  the  word  *  galley.'  The 
round  excrescence  which  grows  on  an  oak-tree  is  an 

*  oak-gall/ 

Gal  means  'the  moon/  in  Irish.  Gtcawl  is  Britisli 
for  Julia.     Julia  is  from  Jul,  or  Tul,  or  Gal^  which  is 

*  the  moon/  the  Gillian  of  our  ballads  and  the  Jill 
of  fairy-land.  The  deceptions  of  Jill  or  Gul,  'the 
moon-light/  are  perpetuated  in  the  words  *to  gull' 
and  '  to  jilt/ 

Julia,  the  sister  of  Helena  and  aunt  of  Constantine, 
is  called  Gwawl  in  Cymric  song. 


4  It  ii  a  great  mistake  to  sappose  that  Balaam  waa  a  prophet  of  tbe 
true  Qod,  as  some  have  presumed ;  both  he  and  the  king  whose  sua- 
mouB  he  attended  derive  their  names  essentially  from  Baal-woRfaip. 
Salak,  pbn*  is  so  called  from  b^  Sal>  the  god  whom  he  adored.  Balik 
also  means  '  a  ravisher/  but  I  suspect  the  act  was  derived  from  the  n^a, 
and  not  the  name  of  the  man  from  his  deeds.  His  very  name  beeaisf 
a  bugbear,  as  old  Sony's  did  to  the  children  of  my  younger  days;  ai^ 
John  Le  Bug/e  was  the  terror  of  medisBval  times,  for  Bugge,  like  Balsk, 
meant '  terror"  before  the  name  of  bug  was  applied  to  the  insect  whi<^ 
bears  that  name.  See  Coverdale's  Bible,  Ps.  xc. :  "  Thou  shalt  not  nede 
to  be  afrayde  for  any  bugges  (i.e.  terrors)  by  night.**  Balaam,  CP^T^ 
derives  his  name  from  Sal-aam,  *  one  who  is  near  to^  dose  to^  aoti 
therefore  an  adherent  of,  or  beloved  of,  or  a  lover  of,  BaaL'  His  «bok 
worship  is  that  of  the  host  of  heaven.  He  leads  Balak  from  hig^ 
place  to  high  place  (Bcunahs),  and  commands  the  building  of  seres 
altars,  and  the  offering  on  each  of  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  afUr 
the  number  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  then  known  five  plsneU 
He  there  seeks  for  *'  enchantments,"  and  we  read,  Numb.  xxzi.  16^  tlut 
it  was  through  his  connael  that  the  Israelites  joined  themselves  to  Baal- 
peor.  God  overruled  his  prophecies,  and  made  him,  as  He  did  Baal'i 
prophets  on  other  oocajnons,  utter  grand  truths  in  spite  of  himself. 
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Gal  also  means  the  colour  of  the  moon,  and  is  re- 
ferred sometimes  to  pale  yellow,  ('yellow'  or  'yal-low/ 
from  GM^  at  other  times  to  bright  yellow,  almost  red ; 
hence  the  word  'gules'  in  heraldry.  In  Suffolk  and 
Essex  'goel'  or  '  gole'  is  still  used  for  bright  yellow  ^ 

Golan  was  the  chief  town  of  the  region  of  the 
Gaulonites'.  The  Gallim  were  mound-makers^;  also 
those  who  wrapped  themselves  in  a  peculiar  dress". 
Gallimi  were  cloaks  such  as  the  Ghemarim,  and  Me- 
lanchlaeni,  and  Cassiterides  wore.  Gallimi,  2  Kings 
ii.  8. 

The  Gauls  [Oallij  Galati,  Gad-lati,  by  syncope, 
Celti  or  Celts)  were,  upon  every  discovery  we  make, 
moon-worshippers,  or  mound-makers  to  the  moon. 

The  worship  of  the  moon  and  sun  involved  everything 
circular — circular  temples,  circular  dances,  circular  pro- 
cessions. The  sacred  writing  of  these  people  was  also 
circular.  Ogham,  from  TT,  *  round,'  was  the  name  given 
to  the  character  of  their  sacred  letters  '•  The  temples  of 

'  See  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

■  "  Porro,  1 VO,  Golan  sive  Gktulon,  snperest  in  prtegrandi  vico,  nt  ait 
Easebios  in  Bathansea  h.  e.  Basanitide.  Hsbc  urbe  nomen  dedit  amplie 
aique  nberrimi  regioni  qnas  Gaalonitis  app.'^ 

*  Craden. 

*  Parkhnrst.    See  hereafter  on  Ckemarim, 

>  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Archsological  Institute,  Mr.  Pumell 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  on  farther  discoveries  of  rock  symbols 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  These  symbols — the  latest  problem  that 
has  presented  itself  to  archeologists  for  solution — were  first  brought 
under  public  notice  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Newcastle  in 
1852 ;  and  since  that  time  many  enquirers,  stimulated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  that  noble  patron  of  all  researclies  into  the  early  history  and 
antiquities  of  this  country,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  have  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  strange  gly- 

N 
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Yesta  {*'H<l>ai(Tra)f  another  name  for  the  moon  or  moon* 
light,  at  Rome,  TivoH,  and  elsewhere,  were  all  round. 
The  Gaulo-British  temples  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge 
were  circular.  The  name  of  Gkul  seems  therefore  to  be 
derived  from  the  moon  as  the  object  of  worship,  the 
form  of  which  was  adopted  in  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  peoples  addicted  to  that  religion.  The  GUlli  were 
priests  of  the  moon,  Cybele  the  mother  of  gods,  whose 
worship  was  carried  from  Phoenicia  and  Phrygia  to 
Carthage,  and  thence  to  Rome ;  their  chief  was  called 
ArchigaUus  ^.    These  priests  were  also  called  Agyrtae, 

phics  of  a  remote  period  and  unknown  race.  From  rabbings,  drawing 
and  gutta-percha  impressions  that  were  exhibited  at  a  former  meetiiig, 
it  appeared  that  these  curtons  incised  markings,  which  seem  to  hxn 
been  produced  by  a  metal  implement,  consist  of  concentric  circles^  Tsrr- 
ing  in  number  and  size,  traversed  by  lines  which  most  frequentlj  pro- 
ceed from  a  central  cavifcy.  They  abound  on  the  flanks  of  the  Chevi.t? 
where,  we  believe,  they  were  first  noticed ;  and  now,  as  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  their  existence  in  great  numbers  in  Argyleshire  aoc 
^n  the  south  of  Ireland  g^ves  a  fresh  interest  to  the  sabject  of  their  uses 
and  origin.  With  slight  exceptions,  the  Scottish  and  Irish  figures  sk 
precisely  similar  to  those  examples  which  have  been  found  in  North- 
umberland. 

T  It  has  been  objected  against  the  truthfulness  of  Geoffiry  of  Has- 
mouth's  Chronicle,  that  he  makes  use  of  terms  which  are  unknown  t? 
British  history  in  speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  Druids  as  Jlamemt  ssd 
(trchflamew — terms  more  appropriate  to  classical  than  British  woirshjp: 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  Monk  of  Monmouth  wrote  in  Laii  . 
and  doubtless  endeavoured  to  give  a  classical  style  to  his  compoauou, 
and  therefore  adopted  terms  analogous  to  the  worship  of  the  people  in 
whose  language  he  wrote.  It  really  is  no.  more  a  valid  objection  to 
Qeofiry's  history,  than  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible^  where  we  nse  the 
terms  o(flrkin9  and  bwheli  to  measures  of  capacity  among  the  Jews  i 
these  terms  as  much  represent  the  Jewish  measures  as  flamens  and 
archflamens  represent  Druids  and  chief  Druids.  Certainly  the  Bais« 
assigned  by  Geoffiry  to  one  of  his  Druid-kings,  Archigallo^  is  well  selectcii 
if  not  true, — **  Se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato."    "  ArchigaUus  iUe  aanctis^ 
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MetragyrtaB,  and  Menagyrtse,  from  gyrare,  *  to  turn 
about  in  circles/  as  the  Druids  are  said  to  have  done. 
Camerius  Grescens,  according  to  Gruter,  was  the  name 
of  an  Archigallus.  In  these  names  we  recognise  the 
Chemarim  or  Cymry,  (of  whom  hereafter,)  and  the 
crescent,  the  recognised  emblem  of  moon-worship. 
Hesychius  calls  Cybele  (the  moon)  "  Cimmeris.*'  She 
is  also  called  Enthea  mater,  the  *  frantic  mother,*  from 
the  frantic  mode  of  conducting  her  rites.  Martial  shews 
us  what  this  was : — 

"  £t  Bectos  ululat  matris  Enthes  GallaB." 
*  And  howls  the  lacerated  priest  of  the  infuriated  mother/ 

The  Sectua  Gallus,  the  'lacerated  (priest)  GauP  (they 
are  synonymous  *)  pointing  to  the  way  in  which  these 
sun-moon  worshippers  lacerated  themselves,  as  de- 
scribed 1  Kings  xviii.  28.  In  short,  these  few  words 
of  Martial  convey  exactly  the  sense  and  spirit  of  that 
passage,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 

BimoB  Bangninem  impnmm  lacertoB  quoque  castrando  libabat/'  It  is  no 
part  of  my  office  to  defend  Geoffry's  truthfalnesB,  but  only  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  how  much  may  be  true ;  and  to  object  to  his  Chronicle  on 
these  grounds  would  be  like  objecting  to  Pliny's  history  for  calling  the 
Druids  "  Magi/'  and  old  Dr.  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny,  who  calls 
them  "clergymen."  We  know  what  they  meant,  and  each  author  and 
translator  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  and  translating  according  to 
ideas  which  best  presented  themselves  to  him,  or  which  he  thought 
would  be  best  understood.    See  p.  97  ad  finem. 

Mr.  Parker,  transktor  (a.d.  1729)  of  the  works  of  Eusebius  Pttm- 
philns,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  third  century,  caUs  those 
Christian  martyrs  who  were  about  the  household  of  the  Emperor 
IModetian,  **  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber** 

*  Gallus  was  a  name  common  to  the  Gaul  and  the  oock.  Its 
watchfulness  and  early  rising,  perhaps  too  its  cry,  made  it  an  em- 
blem of  ApoUo  and  his  priests.  Posubly  'oock'  derives  from  33, 
a  name  of  Apollo, 
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sacred  and  profane  history^  and  explaining  the  ns^  of 
those  flint  knives  which  we  so  invariably  find  in  Xh 
sacrificial  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Britisli 
Gauls.  Pnidentius,  Lactantius,  and  Juvenal,  mention 
the  fanatics  of  Bellona  (another  name  for  the  mooB, 
the  female  impersonation  of  Bel)  lacerating  themselves 
with  knives  •.  We  learn  from  M.  Morier  that  cutting 
with  knives  and  lancets  in  certain  religious  ceremonies 
is  used  in  Persia  to  the  present  day. 

The  notion  of  circularity  may  be  again  conveyed  in 
the  name  given  to  the  priests  of  the  British  worship. 
It  has  been  usual  to  derive  the  name  of  Druids  from 
the  Greek  word  Spvs,  'an  oak/  that  tree  being  an 
object  of  worship  among  that  people,  and  groves  of 
them  having  been  their  temples.  Pliny  indeed  ^  assign? 
this  as  a  probable  etjnnon  of  the  name.  Ke  does  not 
say  that  they  were  actually  called  Druids  from  their 
employment  of  the  oak  in  their  religious  ceremonie», 
but  rather  that  they  paid  such  honours  to  that  tree, 
and  looked  to  it  under  so  many  circumstances,  that 
they  might  almost  seem  to  have  had  the  Greek  name  cf 
Druids  given  them.  His  words  are,  "  Nee  uUa  sacra 
sine  ea  fronde  conficiunt,  ut  inde  appellati  quoque  in- 

'  See  Brougbton's  "Religions/'  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

So  entirely  was  the  name  of  Gkul  identified  with  their  wild  reli* 
g^oos  rites,  that  any  imitation  of  their  manners  or  cnstoms,  any  wild  and 
singular  mode  of  acting,  was  called  Ganl-ing :  "  Hiuc  etiam  fkctnm,  at 
qni  Gallorum  insaniam  imitati  essent  Qallare  dicerentur,  de  his  V«no 
in  Eumenid." — Lord  Serbert,  De  Religione  OentiUum,  p.  96. 

The  Curetes  and  Corybantes  were  priests  of  Cor  (the  sun)  and  of 
Cybele  (the  moon),  who,  inspired  with  sacred  frensy,  danced  roond  and 
round  at  the  sacrifices.    Diodorus  calls  it  a  Phrygian  custonu 

^  Lib.  xvi.  c.  44. 
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terpretatione  Gweca  pomnt  Druida  videri"  He  evi- 
dently uses  it  as  a  sort  of  apposite  play  upon  the  word 
Spv9,  and  not  as  a  true  etymon.  It  would  nevertheless 
be  quite  as  appropriate  a  play  upon  the  words,  and  not 
further  from  the  mark,  than  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
Britons  were  so  called  from  being  the  Bright-ones.  The 
force  of  this  remark  will  be  better  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  etymon  of  in  and  rro*  It  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
Aristotle's  deduction  of  mystery  from  Mt/Sf '  the  mouse®;' 
there  was  not  only  a  common  sound  but  a  common  idea, 
for  Myomancy,  or  divining  by  means  of  mice,  was  no 
uncommon  circumstance  among  idolatrous  worship.  An 
accidental  equivoque  of  the  same  sort  may  be  found  in 
our  Liturgy,  where  we  pray  for  "  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,''  "  that  she  may  have  the  mctory  over  all  her 
enemies.''  No  one  will  deny  the  common  origin  and 
idea  in  the  name  of  our  Queen  and  that  of  victory, 
but  never  was  anything  less  intended  than  so  bad 
a  pun. 

Now  the  words  Dru  and  Gaul  are  nearly  synony- 
mous; they  both  mean  anything  round,  and  to  go 
about  in  a  circular  progression. 

TT,  Dur,  '  is  to  go  round  about,  circuitous,'  like  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  The  Dervishes,  who  used  circular 
dances,  like  the  Druids,  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  this  root  ^. 

TT  and  ba,  Bur  and  Gal,  both  mean  *  round,  a  round 

^  See  Appendix  I.  under  Wt^, 

<*  M.  Volney  {Voyage  en  Syrie)  says,  "  La  danse  des  Derviches  dont 
les  toarnogemens  ont  pour  objet  d'  imiter  les  moavemens  deg  Astres." 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  object  also  of  the  Druids,  whose  worship 
was  essentially  planetary. 
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heap  of  stones^  a  tumulus,  a  funeral  pile'/  Thdr 
dwellings,  too,  were  circular — round  huts. 

■TTT,  Dur,  in  Chaldee  means  *  dwellings,'  because  they 
were  circular'. 

TT,  Ihjtr,  and  nn,  Tur  or  7V«,  seem  to  Lave  been 
synonymous ;  they  both  mean  '  to  turn,  to  circulate/ 
Hundreds  of  names  of  places  and  families  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  British  language  clung  longer  than  in  any 
part  of  Britain,  except  in  Wales,  commence  with,  or 
embrace,  this  root.  The  Index  to  the  Cornish  volume 
of  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia  will  supply  them  in 
abundance.  And  in  connection  with  this  observe  how 
Strabo*^  identifies  the  Cimmerians  (Cymri)  and  the 
Tre-rones  :  oX  re  Ktfifieploi  ov9  xal  Tprfpcova^  ^  ovofia- 

The  Trerones  or  Treres  are  spoken  of  by  Callinns 
and  Callisthenes. 

This  identification  of  the  Trerones  and  the  Cim- 
merii  leads  us  on  to  enquire  who  were  the  Cimmerii, 
and  whence  they  derived  their  name. 

Again  we  find  naD,  Cimr  or  Ctimr,  is  'to  turn,  to 
roll  round  and  round,'  synonymous  with  Gal,  Dur,  and 
Tur,  and  as  a  noun  masculine  plural  crnDD,  Cumrimy 
Chemarim. 

Under  this  name  are  Baal's  priests  spoken  of  in 
Zephaniah  i.  4,  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.,  "ordained  to 

•  See  Parkharst,  p.  136. 

'  Henoe  Gallic^  Toumer,  English  '  turn.'  Tor  and  Thor  were  also 
names  of  the  sun  :  see  Appendix  I.  under  Thor. 

K  Lib.  i.  p.  90.  Oxford  Edit. 

^  Trerones  are  doves,  ftH>m  their  flying  round  and  round.  Dotcs 
the  sacred  birds  of  Noah. 
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bum  incense  in  the  high  places^"  '*  that,  burnt  incense 
unto  Baaly  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the 
planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven."  Lord  Her- 
bert, quoting  the  "Alex.  Chronicle,"  and  Vossius's  re- 
marks upon  them,  says, — "  Ita  Chronici  Alex.  Scriptor. 
OVT09,  i.  e.  Nimrod  SLSdcKei  ^Aaavplovs  aefieiv  to  irvp. 
Credibile  autem  est,  inquit  doctissimus  Vossius,  ab  eo 
cultu  Ur  Yocatam  Babylonia  urbem,  quse  aliter  TJrie 
et  Camarina:  undo  Cumarim  sacerdotes  Chaldseorum 
dicti^" 

Hur,  the  city  of  the  moon  god,  was  also  called, 
according  to  Eupolemus,  Kafiaplvrf.  "This  name," 
says  Mr.  Bawlinson,  "  being  derived  apparently  from 
Kamar,  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon."  This  probably 
from  the  Chaldee,  IM,  '  revolving.'  The  descendants 
of  Gomer  seem  to  have  been  identified  with  that  kind 
of  worship. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  views  of  Grotius  and 
Castalio :  "  Gomer  esse  Galatas  quorum  oppidum  Gu* 
mara  diximus*^."  "A  Gomero  Gomerenses  qui  Ga- 
latae*."  Qy.,  Gomorrah  inhabited  by  Gomeri,  Jape- 
tans,  "  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 

The  Gomeri,  Cumerii,  Ghemarim,  or  whatever  pho- 
netic appellation  we  may  affix  to  them,  embracing  that 
root,  seem  to  have  been  a  sun-moon,  fire-planet  wor- 
shipping race,  whose  priesthood  officiated  under  that 
name  wherever  their  peculiar  tribe  spread  itself.  Lord 
Herbert  from  Abenezra  ™  describes  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship :  "  Inter  duos  ingentes  ignes,  k  Gamaris  sive  sacer- 

1  D0  Belig,  QeiUil.,  p.  69.  ^  Grotius  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2. 

^  Castalio  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2 :  Crit.  Saer.,  p.  5981.  "*  p.  23. 
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dotibus,  Tel  ex  eorum  mandato,  a  parentibus  ipsis  ant 
ducebantur  aut  gestabantur  infantes  quos  ibi  com- 
bustos  fiiisse  (Milcomi  vel  Moloch  vel  Soli)  credit 
Abenezra/ 

Vatablus  on  Zephaniah  i.  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  p.  6827, 
describes  their  dresses,  ''nigris  indutis  Testibus/'  and 
their  worship.  Drusius  confirms  his  view^  and  Minister 
on  2  Kings  xxiii.  6  bears  a  similar  testimony.  This 
clearly  corresponds  with  the  description  given  by 
Strabo  (b.c.  30)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 
"They  are  inhabited/*  says  he,  **by  men  in  black 
cloaks  clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt 
about  the  breast,  walking  with  staves  and  bearded  like 
goats.'*  Were  not  these  the  Cymry?  Compare  this 
account  with  the  description  given  by  Morula  ■  of  six 
stone  figures  of  ancient  Druids  which  he  saw  in  a 
churchyard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Voitland.  "  They 
were  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a  church :  each  was  fieven 
feet  high,  their  feet  naked  and  their  heads  bare  ;  they 
had  on  them  a  kind  of  Grecian  robe®,  their  beards 
hung  down  to  their  middle,  they  had  in  one  hand 
a  book  and  in  the  other  a  Diogenes  staff:  their  aspect 
was  severe  and  stem,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground."  Were  they  not  identical  with  the  Melanch- 
l»ni  of  Herodotus  P,  whose  black  dresses  gave  them 
their  name,  who  had  Scythian  customs,  if  they  were  not 
of  Scythian  race,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  book  iv. 
chap.  20,  Herodotus  says  that  they  are  "  a  people  of 
a  quite  different  race  from  the  Scythians,''  while  in 

■  Coamogra^Ma,  p.  il  lib.  iii.  ^  Probably  a  simple  looae  drcBB. 

'  Lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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chap.  107  lie  Bays,  "  their  customs  are  Scythic  <i/'     It 
^would  seem  that  the  Jews  who  adhered  to  the  worship 


4  I  hardly  know  whether  it  ever  has  heen  attempted,  or  whether 
there  are  tafficient  grounds  for  attempting  to  identify  the  Bodani  with 
the  Budini  of  Pomponins  Mela  and  of  Herodotus,  hk.  iv.  c.  108.  At 
any  rate,  we  find  the  latter  occapying  a  country  from  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  which  tradition  shews  that  the  former  came,  that  is,  the 
country  bordering  on  tlie  Palus  Mnotis,  or  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.  The  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  them,  as 
a  large  and  powerful  nation  having  deep-blue  eyes  and  bright  red  hair, 
rather  falls  in  with  the  complexion  of  some  of  our  British  people.  The 
festival,  too,  which  he  says  they  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at  which 
the  natives  fkll  into  Bacchic  fury,  certainly  corresponds  very  much  with 
the  Druidical  rites  exercised  in  honour  of  Noah,  who,  by  classical  and 
patristic  writers  (as  will  be  hereafter  shewn)  is  identified  with  Dioscusos 
or  Bacchus. 

The  Melanchlsni,  or  black-cloaks,  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  in  the 
previous  chapter,  (c.l07,)  and  also  by  Pomponius  Mela,  seem  very  much 
to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  Islands, 
aB  described  by  Strabo. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  questions,  and  to  me  it  appears  with  good  reason, 
whether  the  Badini  may  not  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Cimmerians 
(Cymri),  to  whom  the  woody  country  between  the  Upper  Don  and  the 
Wolga  famished  a  protection.  He  also  questions  whether  the  Gel-oni, 
who  were  found  interspersed  among  the  Budini,  may  not  have  derived 
their  ethnic  title  from  Gael,  or  Qalli. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  them  of 
etymon,  and  of  customs  and  habits,  which  is  rather  striking.  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  in  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  95,  says  that  "  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  name  Budini  is  a  religious  title,  and  marks  that  the  people 
who  bore  it  were  Buddhists.''  Bat  he  goes  on  to  shew  that  Buddha 
did  not  begin  to  spread  his  doctrines  till  about  B.O.  600,  and  that  this 
notion  is,  highly  improbable. 

Herodotus  says  the  Budini  are  nomads :  may  they  not  have  been  so 
called  from  *n,  Sed  or  Bud,  'to  dwell  separate,'  an  etymon  from  which 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  seem  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  have  derived  their 
name.  It  may  be  observed  that  British  tribes  and  places  hold,  or  have 
held  until  recently,  names  very  much  corresponding  with  the  names  of 
tribes  occupying  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  Peraa, 
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of  the  true  God  held  these  black-robed  cmnD,  Chems- 
rim,  heathen  priests,  in  abhorrence,  and  assigned  Uack 
dresses,  as  a  disgrace,  to  all  those  who  did  not  come  up 
to  their  ideas  of  fitness. 

Maimonides  says  that  ''the  Jews  examined  their 
priests  concerning  their  genealogies  and  blemishes; 
every  priest  in  whom  was  found  anything  faulty  m 
his  genealogy,  was  clothed  in  black,  and  veiled  in  bkekj 
and  so  went  out  of  the  court ;  but  every  one  that  was 
found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed  in  white,  and  wen: 
in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests/' 

Parkhurst^  imagines  that  the  Jews   called  them 

and  the  Caspian  sea^  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  district  spokes  of 
by  Nennins  called  Ercing,  Irchen,  or  Urging,  now  called  Arche&6ekl 
in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  which  was  governed  by  isdt 
pendent  British  chiefs  nntil  a  late  period.  Whether  they  had  a  coo- 
mon  ancestry  with  the  Hyrcani  of  Herodotus  it  might  be  interestiiig  ^ 
trace.  "The  river  Qurgan  in  Hyrcania,"  says  Mr.  Rawlinaon,  "stUl i^ 
tains  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants."  Now  Gurgan  was  tis- 
doubtedly  a  common  patronymic  among  the  peoples  inhiibitiog  tk 
British  territory  of  the  Ercings  bordering  on  Wales.  It  was  the  vMxat 
of  several  of  the  Cambrian  princes.  And  to  Gurgan  ap  Ithel  and  b^ 
son  Jestyn  ap  Gurgan  many  British  families  of  the  present  day  eas 
trace  their  pedigrees.  Within  the  Ercynian  district  of  Britain  were 
several  places  called  Tiberton,  whether  from  any  connection  with  tb« 
Tibarini,  another  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  may  be  a  matt£i 
for  the  investigation  of  elhnographors. 

There  seems  very  little  question  but  that  the  Sacss  made  their  mj 
over  to  this  country  from  those  bordering  Asiatic  localities  :  may  no^ 
also  some  of  the  Hyrcssni  and  Tibarini  have  preceded  them  by  some 
few  years  ?  '  Heb.  Lex.,  p.  3(H. 


1  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Urchani  as  a  branch  of  the  Chaldoeans,  who  were  pm^ 
of  the  planetary  worship. 

Ptolemy  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a  nation.  This  very  mnch  confinBs  tbf 
view  here  taken  that  the  religious  worship  professed  by  these  peoples  gave  tbes 
their  national  appellations. 
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Chemarim  in  contempt,  from  their  being  continually 
scorched  or  smoked  by  the  sacrifices.  No  doubt  the 
word  nOD,  Cumr,  would  apply  to  the  rolling  appearance 
of  the  smoke  or  of  mist.  The  Cimmerian  darkness  of 
the  poets  may  derive  from  the  blackness  of  their  dresses, 
the  blackness  of  their  persons  from  the  smoke,  or  from 
the  supposed  fog  of  the  country  they  inhabited.  Homer 
assigns  the  latter  as  the  reason  for  their  name : — 

"  Here  the  Cimmerians  dwell,  unhappy  men. 
Involved  in  clondy  darknen,  where  the  san 
Never  beholdeth  with  his  cheering  heams — 
Bat  dreary  night  inwraps  the  wretched  race  *." 

This,  however,  must  be  a  poetical  fiction,  for  unless  the 
climate  be  wonderfully  changed,  it  cannot  well  apply 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Asov. 

Another  idea  may  be  suggested  on  this  subject.  The 
notion  of  gods  dwelling  in  darkness  prevailed  among 
the  heathen.  Justin  Martyr  observes  that  Orpheus  and 
another  ancient  writer  called  God  ndy/cpv(f>ov,  'alto- 
gether hidden.'  And  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  allied  to  the  Jews,  had  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Z€V9  ^Koreivos,  'Jupiter  of  darkness/  Solomon 
says,  "The  Lord  hath  said  that  He  would  dwell  in 
darkness/'  This  idea  would  be  altogether  consistent 
with  the  worship  of  the  Cymri*.  "The  hypocrites,'' 
i.e.  false  worshippers,  "disfigure  their  faces,"  says  our 
Lord.  The  Arabic  version  renders  it,  *make  them 
black,^  False  worshippers  considered  it  a  part  of  reli- 
gious duty  to  make  their  faces  black,  and  to  this  pos- 
sibly our  Lord  alludes. 

•  OdyBS.  xi.,  lines  14,  &c.  *  See  Patrick,  2  Chron.  vi.  1. 
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The  DnoD,  Cumrimy  or  Chemarim,  were  those  prints 
who  according  to  Hosea  x.  5  offered  the  calves  of  Beth- 
Aven ;  and  therefore  we  find  traces  of  a  similar  worship 
in  our  Gloucestershire  Beth-aven  (Aven-ing). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cumrim^  Cimbri,  Cim- 
merians, or  OomerianSy  descendants  of  Gomery  were 
a  nation  or  tribe  of  priests  of  Baal,  as  the  LeTites 
among  the  Jews  were  the  priestly  family  of  Israel ;  so 
the  corresponding  Galli'*  were  priests  of  Cybele,  in 
Phrygia,  and  thence  spread  over  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Syria.  Like  the  Druids,  they  do  not  seem  to  hare 
been  a  warlike  race,  but  to  have  been  driven  aboat 
here  and  there  at  the  mercy  of  more  powerful  nations. 
The  Scythians,  B.C.  680,  according  to  Herodotus^,  droTe 
them  from  their  original  country  into  Asia,  i.e.  Asia 
Minor;  (in  this  Strabo  agrees;)  and  Halyattes  again, 
about  sixty  years  afterwards,  expelled  them  from  Asia. 
Like  the  poor  Circassians  in  the  present  day,  they  had 
a  painful  and  forced  exodus.  Where  did  they  go  to? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  they  sought  quieter  settlements 
westward,  and  still  going  further  to  the  west,  arrived 
eventually  in  Britain  P  There  is  a  singular  coincidence 
at  least  of  name,  of  habits,  dress,  and  religious  rites 
which  attaches  to  these  people. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Strabo  unites  the  Cimme- 
rians and  the  Treres,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned. 

The  name  of  Britain  has  given  rise  to  so  many  con- 
jectures, that  a  little  additional  ventilation  to  the  sub- 
ject can  do  ho  harm. 

"  The  word  QalUu  u  synonymous  for  'Gaul'  and  'priest.* 
»  Lib.  i.  c  15. 
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Brit,  or  Brith,  iT-Q,  "as  a  noun,"  says  Parkhursty, 
**  is  a  purifier,  purification,  or   purification-sacrifice/' 
n'^ns  b»,  Baal  Berith,  i.e.  Baal  the  purifier,  mentioned 
Judges  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  and  called  also  rmn  Vm,  Sal 
Berith^  the  God,  or  Lord  Berith,  (Judges  ix.  46).    The 
(idolatrous)  children  of  Israel  are  expressly  said  (Judges 
^iii.  33)  to  have  made  Baal  Berith  their  Aliun ;  whence 
we  may  fairiy  collect  that  the  ox  or  bull,  the  repre- 
sentative of  fire,  was  the  prevalent  or  predominant 
figure  of  the  idol.      By  this  name  Baal-Berith  the 
idolaters  not  only  denoted  the   purifying   nature  of 
fire,  (that  (rroix^tov  afA€fi<f>€^  ^  unsullied  element/  <l>&9 
a/Jblavrov,  *  unpolluted  light,'  as  the  Orphic  hymn  to 
'^H^aiaros  ^  calls  fire,)  but  also  expressed  their  expec- 
tation of  the  great  tyn^,  Berith,  or  *  purifier  from  sin/  to 
come  from  this  their  supreme  god  ^     And  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  to  this  Baal,  as  well  as  others, 
they  burnt  their  sons  with  fire  for  bumt-ofierings,  as 
they  are  charged  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  xix.  5, 
(comp.  ch.  xxxii.  35) ;    thus,  through  a  horrid  per- 
version of  the  original  revelation  of  a  Bedeemer,  giving 
'their  first-born  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of 

y  p.  77. 

■  'H<f>Mffros,  Vulcan.  See  remarks  on  Dr.  Thurnam's  observations  on 
the  Wayland  Smith  tamulos,  p.  110. 

*  Purification  is  effected  by  fire  and  by  water.  We  mast  not  forget 
that  the  covenant  God  is  called  "a  consuming  fire;"  that  under  this 
figure  gold  is  represented  as  "purified  seven  times  in  the  fire ;"  so  by 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  the  world  was  purified  from  sin.  *'  This  is  us 
the  waters  of  Noe  onto  Me/'  saith  the  Lord,  (Isaiah  liv.  9.)  In  this 
sense  it  is  alluded  to  by  our  baptismal  service,  where  the  memory  of 
the  Flood  is  perpetuated  as  the  sanctification  by  God  of  water  '*  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin," 
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their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls^'  Baal  Berith  b 
said  to  be  the  God  of  the  coyenant.  The  promise  o: 
the  Redeemer  was  God's  covenant,  and  looked  for  in 
all  ages,  however  much  mistaken.  And  it  is  woitl 
observing  that  Sanchoniatho,  the  PhcBnician  mytho- 
logist,  assigns  to  Elian,  who  is  considered  the  great 
God  of  all,  a  consort  whom  he  calls  Berith.  "  Hence," 
says  Mr.  Faber,  **  in  the  usual  strain  of  Oriental  al- 
legory, the  solemn  covenant,  the  inviolable  Berith 
of  God,  is  personified  by  a  female  who  is  described  as 
His  consort  ^" 

It  is  observable,  too,  that  there  is  no  such  word  in 
the  Bible  as  Berith,  or  covenant,  until  that  which  was 
made  by  God  with  Noah  after  the  Flood.  It  is  also  w 
be  remarked  that  Berith  is  the  name  given  to  tbe 
mountain  upon  which  the  ark  rested;  it  is  also  gi^ec 
to  the  ark  itself.  The  Britons  are  said,  in  imitation  cf 
the  Samothracian  rites,  to  have  carried  about  a  figure  oi 
an  ark  in  their  ceremonies,  a  custom  which  seems  to  bt 
perpetuated  to  this  day  in  Gloucestershire,  (though  its 
origin  has  passed  into  oblivion,)  where  at  Christmas 
time  or  New  Year's  eve  the  bowl  of  wassail  (waesJtaeP, 
'  health  and  salvation,  or  safety,'  is  still  carried  about 
decorated  with  holly  (the  sacred  n^N,  Haleh,)  and 
ribbons. 

"Whether  there  were  anything  in  the  brightness  and 
effulgence  of  the  bow  of  the  covenant  to  give  it  tbe 
radical  expression  of  rm,  *  bright,'  is  worth  enquirj. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  there  was  a  common  train 
of  ideas  pervading  the  aboriginal  use  of  the  expression 
^  DiBsertation  on  Cabiri,  vol.  L  p.  69. 
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connecting  these  things  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
employed  them. 

The  idol  and  town  of  Berytis,  now  called  Bairuth, 
is  recognised  as  having  taken  its  name  from  this  idea. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  improbable 
that  places  worshipping  the  same  divinities  should  de- 
rive from  them  similar  appellations.  From  Phoenicia 
this  worship  probably  passed  to  Britain.  PPQ,  Bre^  as 
a  N.  fem.,  is  'pure,  bright/  and  as  a  N.  nn,  jBn,  is 
the  pure,  clear,  bright  matter  of  the  heavens,  the  pure 
ather  ®. 

Brith'im  would  be  the  worshippers  of  Baal  Berith 
the  sun-god,  the  purifier,  the  covenant  God,  the  faith- 
ful witness  in  heaven. 

And  this  idea  need  not  interfere  with  Nennius's  tra- 
ditional account  of  a  descent  from  Brutus  or  Brito ;  for 
if,  as  we  have  before  seen,  Berytus  or  Brytus  is  derived 
from  hence,  and  that  kings  and  chieftains  derived  their 
names  from  their  gods,  there  is  nothing  irreconcileable 
in  the  idea  that  Brito,  the  British  founder,  was  called 
after  Baal,  Berith,  or  Brith.  Nay,  it  seems  to  give 
considerable  colour  to  the  common  etymon  of  the  name. 
Mr.  Wilford*  states  that  the  old  Indians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  British  Islands,  which  their  books 
describe  as  the  sacred  islands  of  the  West,  calling  one  of 
them  Britashtan,  or  the  seat  or  place  of  religious  duty. 
Brit-ash-tan®,  {bm  tW  rm),  would  be '  the  place  of  bright 

«  Parkhnnt,  p.  76. 
*  Asiatic  Researches,  y.  8. 

«  Stan^  as  applied  to  a  country,  seems  to  derive  from  FW,  St,  'to 
settle, to  place  f  hence  English  'to  sit,  a  seat.*    Af^hanutan  is  the 
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burning  sacrifkea,  or  fire/  This,  if  correct,  would  not 
only  give  us  an  interesting  view  of  the  long^^isputd 
etymon  of  the  British  name,  bnt  would  illustrate  k  1 
a  remarkable  manner  that  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xxIt. 
15,  &c.:  "They  shall  lift  up  their  voice,  they  sbll 
sing  for  the  majesty  of  the  Lord,  they  shall  cry  aloud 
from  the  sea.  Wherefore  glorify  ye  the  Lord  in  tk 
fireSy  even  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  b 
the  isles  of  the  sea.  From  the  uttermost  parts  of  0^ 
earth  have  we  heard  songs,  even  glory  to  the  righf- 
ecus." 

That  Britain  was  universally  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Ultima  Thule,  '  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  tk 
extreme  boundary  of  the  West,*  is  shewn  by  hundreoi 
of  passages  from  classical  and  patristic  writers. 

The  Pry tanes,  according  to  GrsBvius  *,  were  a  dass 
of  Asiatic  fire  and  sun- worshippers ».  Their  etymology 
is  the  same ;  the  Greek  word  IIvp,  whence  Pry,  ^ 
doubtless  from  na.  Bur  and  Bri.  The  £  and  th 
P  are  evidently  interchangeable.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Marcianus  Heracleota  writes  Britain  vitb 
a  P, — al  nperravLKal  NfjaoL,  *  the  Pretannic  Isles/  i 

•eat,  Bettlement,  locality,  or  oonntry  of  the  Affghans;  TourkifUfl^ 
0eat  of  the  Turks;  Beloochistan  the  seat  of  the  Beloochees;  and  Bre- 
taahtan  the  seat  of  the  Brithim.  It  Beems  to  he  the  origin  of  ^ 
Anglo-Saxon  tun  or  ton,  '  a  township  or  settlement,'  and  also  of  ti^ 
the  termination  of  so  many  of  our  English  local  names. 
'  Thesaurus,  vol.  v.  p.  672. 

r  **  Quemadmodum  enim  Sol  imago  Dei,  ita  ignis  Sdlis: 
Saoerdotes  huic  irupaBoi  dicti." 

Herbert,  de  EeUg,  GeniU,,  p.  2& 
"  Ignis  hujus  perennis  custodia  in  QrsDcia,  &c,  viduis  quibusdsm  qi* 
Prytanides  vocahantur  tradehuntnr." — Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deorum, 
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there  not  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Britons 
were  so  called  from  the  worship  carried  on  by  them  ? 

The  more  ancient  name  of  Britain  was  Albion :  so 
it  was  called  by  Aristotle,  who  is  the  first  known 
writer  who  mentions  the  island.  Pliny  says  that 
Albion  was  its  ancient  name,  while  the  group  of  is- 
lands is  called  Bretannic. 

The  name  of  Albion  has  given  rise  to  as  much  con- 
jecture as  that  of  its  more  modern  appellation,  Britain. 
It  has  been  pretty  generally  received  that  Albion  de- 
rives from  the  Latin  albm,  *  white,'  from  the  whiteness 
of  the  chalk  rocks  of  this  island ;  but  it  was  known 
by  this  name  many  hundred  years  before  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  with  it.  But  it  may  be  said  the  '^\^o9 
is  Greek  for  'white,'  and  that  the  Greeks  called  it 
Albion.  Now,  so  rarely  is  the  word  used  to  signify 
white,  that  in  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  (Valpy's  edition,) 
there  is  some  question  whether  it  does  not  mean  black  : 
"  Ac  si  esset  fieXas  quoque  0X^09."  Scapula  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  it  as  meaning  white,  though  he 
knew  the  word  as  meaning  the  white  leprosy.  It  was 
evidently  an  uncommon  application  of  the  word,  and 
little  likely  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  is  sup- 
posed. AevKos  is  the  word  in  general  use  for  that 
colour. 

ibn,  Chalb,  is  '  milk  or  milky  white,  cream-coloured.' 
The  Britons  themselves,  however,  called  their  country 
Enys-win,  *  the  bright ;'  not  necessarily,  '  the  white 
island,'  but  bright  from  the  number  of  the  sacrificial 
fires,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
Bret-ash-tan.     It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  is- 

0 
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land  should  have  had  its  name  from  the  white  Tocks^ 
which  appear  for  the  most  part  only  on  the  south-east 
coast ;  the  rocks  -about  Devonshire  being  red  sand- 
stone^ and  elsewhere  brown  or  grey.  The  rocks  with 
which  the  Phoenician  traders  would  come  in  contact 
about  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  are  anything  but  white.  As  weH  might 
France  have  been  called  Albion  from  such  an  etymon, 
for  the  French  rocks  opposite  Dover  are  quite  as  white 
as  those  on  this  side  the  Channel. 

Although  the  first  geographical  knowledge  we  have 
of  this  island^  scanty  as  it  is,  is  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  they  only  called  it  by  the 
name,  or  something  similar  to  it,  by  which,  the  in- 
habitants themselves  called  it. 

"We  find  it  called  in  the  Greek  Geographies  of  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy,  who  wrote  a.d.  120,  and  of  Agathemer, 
who  wrote  about  a.d.  250,  by  the  name  of  ^A'XXovi^v, 
Allouion,  a  name  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  yi^ 
Aliutif  which  means  *  a  grove  of  oaks.'  The  oak- 
worship  of  the  Britons  was  notorious.  Maximus  Tyrius, 
A.D.  146,  says  that  the  ancient  Celts  worshipped  an 
immense  oak  as  Jupiter,  and  regarded  at  as  the  symbol 
of  the  deity.     This  entirely  accords  with  the  expression 

of  Taliesin : — 

'*  Derw,  Buanawr, 

Rhagddaw  cryneu  ne7  a  Llawr." 
"  The  Oak,  the  mover ! 

Before  him  heaven  and  earth  would  tremble.*' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  its  name  in  Hebrew,  rrbs»  Akh  ^ 

^  Holly,  a  species  of  oak.  Ilex  Aquifolium,  seems  stiU  to  retttn  iti 
name  little  changed  from  the  original  nbt^  Aleh,  Halek,    This  tree 
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had  the  same  root,  bH^  Al,  or  Hal,  as  divinity  itself. 
It  was  the  god  among  trees,  the  tree  god,  the  divine 
tree,  "  Sacra  Jovi  quercus/'  "  The  tree  of  trees,  beloved 
the  most/'  The  oak  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
tree  among  primitive  worshippers,  and  was  venerated 
both  for  its  shade  and  as  a  place  of  worship,  until  it 
became  an  object  of  worship  itself.  It  is  evident  from 
Scripture  that  groves  of  oak  constituted  the  earliest 
temples  in  the  patriarchal  times,  and  that  their  altars 
were  composed  of  mounds  of  earth  or  of  stone ;  so  we 
find  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  have  fol- 
lowed precisely  the  same  idea,  Nor  does  the  Almighty 
in  any  way  appear  to  have  objected  originally  to  that 
mode  of  worship.  It  was  only  when  misapplied,  that 
He  condescends  to  direct  it  back  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel, and  commands  by  His  servant  Moses  that  the 
groves  of  idolatry  shall  be  cut  down  and  destroyed 
by  fire  ^ 

Groves  appear  to  have  been  not  only  groves  of  trees, 
but  of  stone,  and  of  metal,  or  imitations  and  repre- 

seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ran  {Seoul,  or  Seaiden,)  and  is 
stiU  provincially  called  hollin.  From  its  evergreen  character  it  was 
employed  as  the  emblem  of  eternity.  It  has  always  entered  into  festive 
scenes  as  a  decoration,  both  among  heathens  and  Christians,  especially 
in  winter,  when  the  cheerfulness  of  its  rich,  dark,  but  shining  evergreen- 
renders  it  a  most  appropriate  figure  of  a  happy  eternity.  Hence  ori- 
ginally its  use  at  Christmas  to  decorate  oar  houses  and  churches — a 
memorial  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  sun-worshippers,  whose 
anniversary  feaSt,  singularly  enough,  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  Roman  feast  of  Apollo  corresponding  with  the 
Christmas  Day  of  our  present  calendar,  while  that  of  the  Britons  cor- 
responded with  oar  New  Year's  Day.  (See  M.  Q^nArier,  Histoire  d& 
Caraufius.) 
*  Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  vii.  6,  xii.  3. 
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sentations  of  groves.  We  read  in  2  Kings  xxiiL  6, 
that  King  Josiah  ''brought  out  the  grove  from  tbe 
house  of  the  Lord :  and  burned  it^  and  stamped  it  to 
powder."  (This  evidently  could  not  have  been  a  grove 
of  trees.)  There  is  reason  to  think  that  assembbges 
of  stone  pillars  (megaliths)  erectod  by  the  Druids  were 
called  Coed,  or  groves  \     This  was  doubtless  the  meao- 

^  "  Kst  alind  mtrabile  in  Gnhir  (Gower)  altare  qnod  est  in  loco  qfd 
dicitur  Xotn-gartli  quod  nntu  Dei  fulcitnr." — Nenmius,  ch.  77.  Tha 
was  evidently  one  of  the  Droidical  rocking-etones,  of  which  there  m- 
sevend  in  Britain.  Stones  of  this  description  have  been  caUed  Bfl^^*-^y 
or  Setheh,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Sanchoniatbo  mentions  tbem 
as  if  possessed  with  life  and  motion.  These  were  no  doabt  the  lockiog- 
stones  of  the  Druids. 

BatrvKos,  olhws  iKtiXtiro  i  Mtls  \t$os  r^  Kp6y^  iarrl  Aths. 

Jacob  set  up  a  megalith  as  a  temple  or  place  of  worship,  if  that  csn 
be  called  a  temple  which  consisted  of  a  single  stone;  nevertheless  so  be 
considered  it,  and  so  others  have  considered  it  since  his  time:  "Thi^ 
stone  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  honse."  (G«ik 
xxviii.  18.) 

It  appears  strange  to  us  to  hear  a  stone  pillar  called  God's  honse,  beii^ 
accustomed  to  give  names  of  this  kind  to  such  buildings  only  as  sre 
capable  of  containing  their  worshippers  within  them.  But  this  is  n^ 
the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  we  learn  from  Major  Symts's 
narrative  of  his  embassy  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  temples  of  that 
people,  vast  as  many  of  them  are,  are  built  without  any  cavity  of  s£T 
sort,  and  he  only  mentions  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  at  FagaluD 
as  constructed  otherwise.  (Burder,  voL  ii.  p.  15.) 

Heliogabalus  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  his  god  Elagabal, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  black  unhewn  stone. 

The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar  says  that  the  sun  was  of  old  called  a  stone^ 
and  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  had  prophesied  that  a  stone  should  fall 
from  the  Sun.  Setros,  or  petros,  was  shewn  as  the  very  stone;  perfatpi 
by  analogy  or  by  corruption  petra  at  length  was  the  name  for  any  stone* 
There  was  a  prohibition  given  the  early  proselytes  to  Christianitv  anv 
mere  *'  ad  petras  vota  reddere,"  to  pay  their  adorations  to  stoiMS 
(Piozzi's  1  Retrospect  ion,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 
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ing  of  that  assemblage  of  stones  at  Camac  in  Brittany, 
Coit  is  a  comnaon  British  name  for  these  megaliths; 
we  have  Chun-coit,  and  Kets-Coity,  Bryn-y-Goeten, 
Koeten  Arthur,  Carig-Coith,  &c.  Stones  near  Abury 
are  called  the  Devil's  Quoits :  Quoits  being  Cots,  Queds, 
Groves,  i.  e.  groves  of  stone,  analogous  to  those  groves 
which  the  good  king  brought  out  of  the  heathenized 
temple,  and  groimd  to  powder.  When  the  Britons  be- 
came Christianized,  they  were  loath  to  give  up  their 
religious  meetings  in  woods.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  ex- 
acted of  them  by  those  who  converted  them,  that  their 
prejudices  might  not  be  too  suddenly  shocked.  Tem- 
ples even  continued  to  be  called  groves  after  they  had 
been  built  of  wood  or  stone,  and  they  were  called  "AXari 
in  Greek,  a  name  originating  in  the  Hebrew  bw : — 

'  They  call  all  temples  groyes  \* 

So  in  Britain  churches  continued  to  be  called  Llan^ 
or  groves,  long  after  grove- worship  had  been  discon- 
tinued. Hence  probably  we  find  so  many  places  still 
called  Calcot,  and  Kil-cot,  Kil-coed,  *the  church  in 
the  wood,'  not  uncommon  in  Gloucestershire;  and  we 
have  Henllan-am-coed,  in  Caermarthenshire,  Hhe  an- 
cient church  in  the  wood.' 

Oak  groves  were  both  the  houses  and  the  temples 
of  primitive  peoples.  The  oak  where  Abraham  wor- 
shipped and  placed  an  altar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii., 
is  called  Bethel,  bMfTn,  '  the  house  or  temple  of  God.' 

The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  little  regarded  in  Rome,  where 
<'  that  rock"  Peter,  upon  whom  Christ  was  figwratively  to  boild  His 
Church,  received  and  receives  divine  honours.  ^  Strabo. 
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Abraham  dwelt  under  an  oak,  and  there  received  bis 
three  divine  guests,  Sarah  occupying  apparentlj  the 
only  tent,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  only  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Abraham  planted  a  grove  of  oaks,  or  planted  his 
worship  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  in  Mamre,  and  called 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  Everlasting  God*. 
Oaks  were  also  employed  as  places  of  sepulture :  Jacob 
buried  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  under  an  oak,  and 
called  it  Allun-Bachuth,  *the  oak  of  mourning/  Then 
seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  the  oak  for  these  purposes  until  it  became  an  ob- 
*ject  of  veneration,  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator; 
then  it  was  that  the  strong  language  of  denuiMsiation 
was  pronounced  against  the  oaks  and  the  groTcs  in 
Scripture. 

When  the  emblematical  and  figurative  passed  into 
the   ulozoistic  or  material  worship,  then  it  was  tbat 

■■  The  place  where  Abraham  planted  his  place  of  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  as  the  Hebrew  yersion  is,  or  t]b< 
Hoose  of  Oak,  as  the  Syriac  version  gives  it.  The  name  of  this  osk. 
Josophus  (Antiq,t  lib.  i.  c.  11)  tells  us,  was  Ogyges,  which  is  the  dssm 
given  by  the  ancients  to  Noah,  and  as  Dr.  Cave  says,  may  have  bees 
the  habitation  of  that  patriarch.  St.  Jerome  and  Eosebias  tell  us  that 
this  very  oak  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  Soio- 
men  tells  ns  that  it  was  venerated  equally  by  Jews,  Qentiles,  and  Chn$- 
ttans,  who  celebrated  a  feast  there  every  snmmer,  but  that  Constantioe 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed  out  of  religious  scruples.  Oaks  undoubtedlj 
survive  to  a  vast  age,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  faith  in  this 
tradition.  There  are  oaks  still  existing  in  England  to  which,  judging 
from  measurement  and  calculating  the  slowness  of  growth,  we  nuij 
assign  an  age  of  above  1,500  years.  There  are  oaks  in  the  yidnity  of 
Lydney  churchyard,  Qloucestersbire,  which  were  possibly  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva^ioo. 
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the  command  was  issued  ^,  "  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee 
a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee."  Neverthe- 
less, oak  and  grove-worship  continued  among  all  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  East.  The  Jews  followed  their 
example,  nor  were  the  threatenings  of  God's  prophets 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  it. 

"-4//u»,"  says  Parkhurst,  "is  generally  translated  by 
the  Septuagint  translators  as  Bpv<:,  which  brings  the 
Albions  and  Druids  into  very  close  etymological 
contact.''  "The  Druids,*'  says  Pliny  %  "held  nothing 
more  sacred  than  the  mistletoe,  and  that  which  grew 
upon  the  oak  was  the  most  sacred,  being  most  rare."  It 
is  still  very  rarely  found.  There  was  until  the  last  few 
years  a  specimen  at  Frampton-on-Severn,  in  Glouces« 
tershire,  but  the  only  specimen  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  ever  seen  is  on  the  property  of  Earl  Somers, 
near  Eastnor  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  The  name  the 
Druids  gave  to  this  parasite  was  the  "  heal  alL"  The 
British  name  Gut,  rm  ^,  means  ^  spirit,  life,  the  spirit 

»  Dent.  XVI.  21.  •  Bigt,  Nat,,  1.  xvii.  c  44. 

r  **  M4,  He,"  says  Bisbop  Lowth  on  Jeremiah  xiv.  22,  "  is  often  eqai- 
Talent  to  the  true  and  eternal  God."  See  Deut.  xxzii.  39 ;  Isaiah  xliii. ; 
and  especially  Ps.  cii.  It  is  Me  Who  hath  permanent  existence,  who 
exists  eminently,  self-existent  Spirit.  Hence  English  '  He/  and  '  Who^' 
Saxon  ff«a,  Scotch  TFha  and  Qua,  nifl  Muh, '  to  sabsist,'  Greek  (v. 

n^  and  TXHiV,  JaK  JehoDoh,* the  essence,  one  who  W  d  *Of'^,  On, 
'dv  9i  iarl  icor*  abrobi  6  'HAiof.     (See  p.  124.) 


1  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  race  of  savages  called  the  Abipones  whose  only  way  of 
expressing  the  Deity  is  by  an  interrogation,  Whol  And  this  very  much  corresponds 
with  the  pre-patriarchal  train  of  thought.  Hu-Gadam,  said  to  be  the  first  who 
taught  the  Britons  to  cultivate  the  soil,  probably  had  his  name  f^om  *^^  HITTt 
MtHfad,  *  the  Spirit  of  God.' 

*  ^Oi',  On,  our  number  one,  and  our  adverb  and  adjective  on-ly,  appear  to  have 
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of  healing  and  divination/  There  seems  to  be  an  under- 
lying tradition  of  the  prophetic  value  of  *a  branch 
which  was  to  have  healing  powers.  The  branch  which 
sweetened  the  waters  of  Mara,  the  golden  branch  of 
Virgil,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mistletoe,  seem  to 

From  this  divine  name,  rP.  the  ancient  GreekB  had  their  'I^,  in 
their  invocation  of  the  goda,  particaUurly  of  ApoUo»  i.e.  the  Light ;  and 
hence  si  (written  after  the  Oriental  manner,  from  right  to  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  coarse  of  the  sun),  afterward  Bi,  '  is,'  was  inscribed  over  the 
great  door  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Dickenson's  Delphi 
Phcenidzantest  c.  z.;  Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  edit.*Xy lander ;  Eusebins, 
Frop.  Evang,,  lib.  xi.  c.  11.)  The  shout  of  *  lo  Baoche,'  Efto?  Bdxx^ 
Euoe  Bcufche,  was  probably  of  a  similar  import.  So  TVTl,  with  a  radical 
bat  mutable  or  omissible  n,  is  generally  rendered,  says  Parkhurst, '  to 
live.'  It  also  m^ns  '  strong,  or  vigorous.'  Hence  Greek  $los,  Latin 
JVm,  Fviia,  Vl-gio,  French  Vift '  the  life,  living  creature,  the  giver  of 
life,  spirit.'  The  expression  is  used  Gen.  xviii.  10,  and  elsewhere,  sig- 
nifying the  quickening  time  of  a  child.  Thus  Eve  (nVl)  was  so  called 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living,  (Gen.  iii.  20,  ^n  \0)' 

From  Eve,  quasi  Quevet  appears  to  come  our  word  •  Wife,  Qwife,'  and 
Teutonic  Weih,  *  Herself  spirit,'  a  living  soul  breathed  on  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  giving  existence  to  all  living  human  beings.  Our  word 
wo-man  may  also  have  its  origin  in  the  same  etymon,  tWl'  The  mys- 
tical train  of  thought  of  the  Druids  seems  to  have  invested  the  mistletoe, 
CHu  in  Celtic,  or  Mi,  Wg,  *  spirit,'  with  its  sacred  character  on  account 
of  its  life-giving,  medicinal  character,  and  also  from  its  parasitical  cleav- 
ing to  the  oak,  the  vegetable  representation  of  the  Deity.  Its  strong, 
vigorous,  evergreen  character,  its  apparently  abnormal  growth,  its 
taking  a  different  nature  as  it  were,  and  yet  drawing  nourishment  firom 
the  same  source,  united  to  the  same  stem,  cleaving  to  the  branches  of 
the  oak,  as  the  woman  to  the  husband, "  she  shall  cleave  to  her  husband 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh," — as  the  creature,  also,  dependent  on 
the  Creator,  and  cleaving  to  Him  in  spirit, — rendered  it  a  valuable  em- 
blem to  those  whose  religion  peculiarly  dealt  in  hidden  mysteries.  In 
Saxon  we  have  £p, '  marriage,'  which  carries  the  same  train  of  thought. 


bad  this  etymon.  It  leeixiB  very  much  to  pervade  European  languages  at  least. 
We  have  in  Latin  ITn-iM,  French  JJn^  Italian  XJm^  SpanL«h  Tn,  Saxon  An^  JEn, 
Dutch  JSm,  German  i?m,  Greek  ck,  and  with  a  ^  prefix,  fi-OK-o(,  the  nn-ity,  or  one- 
ity  of  the  Godhead  being  thus  expressed. 
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point  to  the  "  righteous  branch  "  foretold  by  the  pro- 
pbets — "th^  rod/*  or  branch  from  "the  stem  of 
Jesse." 

The  mistletoe  being  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
oak  on  which  it  grew,  seemed  a  mystical  representation 
of  the  expected  Saviour  taking  the  human  nature  into 
the  divine.  We  must  recollect  that  the  oak,  nbw,  bore 
both  the  name,  and  was  emblematical  of  God  Himself, 
the  Jovi  Sacra  Quercus,  while  the  branch  which  grows, 
as  it  were,  out  of  it,  is  the  figure  of  Him  who  was  to 
be  the  Healer  of  all  nations. 

The  "  high  hills"  and  "  green  trees"  are  repeatedly 

cnentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  places  devoted  to 

false  worship.     The  grove-worship  of  the  Gaulish  and 

British  Druids  is  mentioned  by  every  writer  on  Druid 

•  worship. 

"  They  had  these  groves  (one  may  conjecture),"  says 

IVIr.  Rowland  %  "  in  many  places  of  the  country,  which 

:hey  called  Llwyn."     This  word  seems  to  carry  with  it 

ts  manifest  derivation  from  the  original  word  pbs, 

d'lwyn.    Thence,  I  take  it,  came  the  word  Llan,  which 

,  Christianity  retained  and  the   Christians   applied  to 

heir  own  consecrated  places  and  public  oratories.    "  To 

his  day,"  says  Mr.  Rowland,  "  there  are  places  retain- 

-  ng  the  ancient  name  of  Llwynau,  or  Groves,  as  Llwyn 

Llwyd,  Llwyn  Moel^  Llwyn  On'',  Llwyn  Ogan,"  &c., 

ind  our  metropolis  not  improbably  derives  its  name 

r  •  rom  Llwyn,  or  Llan  Don,  or  Llan  Adonai,  '  the  temple 

>f  the  sun,  or  the  grove  of  the  sun-moon.'  Mr.  Pennant, 

4  Mona  Antiqua  Restawrata,  p.  68. 
'  See  Appendix  I.  under  On. 
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in  his  account  of  London^  mentions  that  the  temple  d 
Diana,  or  the  moon^  stood  where  St.  Paul's  Cathednl 
now  does.  It  has  been  already  shewn  that  the  son  ani 
moon  were  united  in  one  worship.  It  is  extremelr 
interesting  to  trace  how  the  British  worship  preceded 
the  Roman,  the  Roman  the  Saxon,  and  the  Saxon  the 
Christian  on  the  same  spot ;  so  that  it  is  probable  thit 
the  spot  on  which  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  stands  has  heei 
dedicated  to  religious  worship  from  the  time  this  islam 
was  first  inhabited ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  manr 
churches  in  this  country.  On  the  restoration  of  mv 
own  church  at  Rodmarton  last  year,  several  traces  c: 
British  worship,  horses'  and  boars'  teeth,  &c.j  were  dis- 
covered beneath  the  foundations. 

Lan,  7b  in  Hebrew,  is  *  to  abide,  to  dwell,  to  lodge, 
to  remain.'  As  a  noun,  xht^y  M-Alariy  is  '  a  lodge,  an 
inn,  a  dwelling-house,'  having  the  same  radical  soum 
as  7lbs,  A'lan,  or  'oak,'  which  was  the  first  lodging  u' 
man. 

Abraham,  as  before  observed,  abode  under  an  oak  h 
Mamre,  and  pressed  the  angels  to  use  it  as  their  inn  or 
lodging-place. 

Hence  we  trace  the  progress  of  civilization  througb 
this  word,  and  its  transitions  from  the  primecval  root,  f:. 
Lan,  'to  dwell,'  through  the  first  dwellings  under  oab, 
in  groves,  then  hovels,  huts,  tents,  lodges^  inns,  tem- 
ples, churches,  ''  Howbeit  God  dwelleth  not  in  tempk 
made  with  hands." 

There  was  something  fine  and  noble  in  the  idea  of 
this  out-door  worship,  and  we  may  remember  that  the 
earliest  heathen  temples  were  all  open  to  the  sky.    The 
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Idea  of  a  covered  tabernacle,  as  that  of  Moses,  and  sub* 
3equently  the  Temple,  were  matters  of  especial  revela- 
tion to  those  who  constructed  them. 

Names  of  places  commencing  with  Lan,  Llan,  Lon, 
may  be  for  the  most  part  considered  as  having  this 
origin.     They  are  mostly  prevalent  in  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall,  where  the  British   language   lingered  for  the 
longest  period.     It  however  enters  into  many  places 
as  a  prefix  or  as  a  terminal  in  other  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  Cumberland.      There  are  no  less  than 
a  thousand  places  in  England  and  Wales  which  in- 
clude this  root'.     The  groves  gave  the  name  to  the 
temples  and  the  temples  to  the  churches,  and  if  the 
grove-worship  was  as  frequent  as  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  it  to  have  been,  Britain  may  well  have 
been  called  Alliun,  ^AWovudv,  or  the  country  of  Llane, 
^  groves/      The  ancient   British   name  of  Lancaster, 
Alion,  latinized  by  the  Romans  to  Alione,  is  a  remark- 
able confirmation  of  this  idea.     The  Saxons  retained 
the  name  of  ian,  adding  to  it  their  own  popular  ter- 
minal of  caester. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  Mr.  Pearson's  "Early  and 
Middle  Ages  of  England,^'  that  while  "many  British 
names  of  towns  have  been  preserved,  .  •  •  the  prefix  of 
Llan  or  Church,  so  common  in  Wales,  is  unknown  in 
England  proper."  This  however  is  not  the  fact.  We 
have  Lan-cant,  (Gloucestershire);  Lan-ccwter,  (Lanca- 

■  LiD*ooln  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Lindeyllan-caester,  by  the  Romans 
Lin-dnm.  But  they  only  handed  down  the  British  name  Lin-coit,  Lin- 
coed,  which  was  a  sort  of  reduplication  of  the  term  meaning  '  grove, 
a  groYO-temple,  or  temple-grove/  (jTtp  )b)« 
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shire) ;  Lan-chester,  (Durham) ;  Lan-ton,  (Northum- 
berland) ;  Lan-East,  (Cornwall) ;  Lan-ercoat,  (Cumber- 
land) ;  Lan-gar,  (Notts.) ;  Lan-hydrock,  Lan-er,  I^n- 
dithy,  Jjan-Keverae,  Lan-dreyne,  Lan-dulph,  Lan-ivet, 
Lan- livery,  Lan-nslrth^  Lan-reath,  Lan-dewednact 
Lan-istley,  Lan-heme,  Lan-yon,  Lan-shinaey,  Lan- 
hudno,  Lan-laran,  Lan-ow,  Lan-sidno,  Lan-sidwell, 
Lan-cells,  Lan-salloes,  Lan-teglos,  (2) ;  Lan-ceston, 
(Cornwall) ;  Lan-ton,  (Oxon) ;  Llancillo,  Llandinaba, 
Llan-faino,  Llan-garrin,  Llan-rothall,  Llan-wam,  (Here- 
fordshire) ;  Llan-yblodwell,  Llan-ymynech,  (Salop' ; 
Lans-down,  (Gloucestershire);  Lan-dican,  (Cheshire': 
Lan-thony,  (Gloucestershire) ;  Lan-hills,  (Wilts.) ;  ::> 
say  nothing  of  many  others  corrupted  to  Land,  Laic, 
Lang,  Lon,  Lun,  Lyn,  Lound,  &c.  It  also  enters  into 
others  as  a  terminal,  as  Rag-Ian.  There  are  also  I^m- 
bride,  Lan-ark,  and  Lan-erick,  in  Scotland.  Qy,  tb 
two  latter  having  the  same  origin  as  Orech,  York, 
Warwick. 

The  British  oak  has  always  been  celebrated.  It  maj 
well  have  been  called  the  island  of  oak  groves* 

The  name  of  Albion,  from  p^bM,  Alioun,  *  the  groves,' 
is  perhaps  paralleled  in  the  name  of  the  Assyrians,  & 
cognate  if  not  the  parent  race  of  the  Britons,  rrw 
and  rrr^ttH  Ashirieh,  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  as  a  grove  in  Deut.  xii.  3,  *'  You  shall 
burn  (DrP")aH  Ashinhim)  their  groves  with  fire;*'  and 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture  it  has  the  same  signi- 
fication. Nor  does  the  statement  that  "Ashur  went 
out  and  built  Nineveh"  interfere  with  this  etymon. 
Ashur  derives  his  name  from  the  same  source^  viz.  that 
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)f  flourishing  like  a  tree  or  a  grove.  Ashur  was  pro- 
Dably  a  grove- worshipper,  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, or  may  have  been  one  par  excellence,  or,  being 
El  dweller  in  groves,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  build 
a  city. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  word  '  grove'  clings,  even 
down  to  the  present  day,  to  places  connected  by  their 
prefix  with  the  worship  of  the  material  heavens,  such  as 
Algrove,  *  the  grove  of  Al,*  (the  sun) ;  War-grave  and 
Har-grove,  *the  grove  of  Aur,  or  XJr,  or  Hor,'  (the 
sun),  &c. ;  Win- grove,  Hhe  grove  of  Win,  the  sun,  the 
eye  of  day ;'  Pol-grave, '  the  grove  of  Apollo ;'  the  word 
grove  itself  being  traceable  to  the  Hebrew  rna,  Groe, — 
Youl-grave,  An-grove,  Avon-grove,  &c.,  Bal-grove  or 
Blagrove,  &c.     So  also  imder  the  British  form  of  Coedy 
from  mp,  corrupted  to  cot,  cote,  cotts,  eoid  coat,  as  a  ter- 
minal.   We  have  Wincote,  or  'the  coed  or  grove  of 
Win  ;*  Amcotts,  '  the  grove  of  Am  or  Ham ;'  Bal-cote, 
or  *  grove  of  Baal ;'  Condicote,  '  the  grove  of  Chiun  or 
Con,'  (the  moon) ;  Walcot,  or  '  grove  of  Wal  or  Gal,' 
(the  moon).    Al-can-coats  (Lancashire)  seems  to  com- 
bine Al  and  Chiun,  Vw  and  yo.   It  is  observable  that  we 
rarely  meet  with  the  words  cot,  cote,  cotts,  coats,  meaning 
*  groves,'  except  in  conjunction  with  some  prefix  denoting 
planetary  worship.     Murcott,  of  which  there  are  three 
or  four  in  Gloucestershire,  from  mp  IIND,  '  the  grove 
of  Maur,'  (light) ;    Elcot,  'the  grove  of  Hal  or  El;' 
Hazelcot,  '  the  grove  of  Ashel,'  bwi&N. 

It  is  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  to  trace  re- 
ligious worship  from  its  earliest  history  through  its 
gradual  corruptions  back  again  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
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Gospel,  and  to  see  how  peoples  have  in  all  ages  erred 
from  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  tbe 
emblematical,  the  corporal  and  incorporeal,  the  mate- 
rial  and  immateriaL 

But  not  only  do  the  principal  names  of  Gaul,  Camrlt 
BritoD,  and  Albion  shew  their  Hebrseo-Chaldee  origin, 
and  mark  the  religious  grounds  upon  which,  they  wei^ 
given,  but  the  names  also  of  the  different  tribes  which 
occupied  this  country  seem  to  have  had  a  similar 
source. 

And  the  Dobuni,  or  people  inhabiting  the  greatef 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  War- 
wickshire, and  a  small  part  of  North  Wilts.,  may  wtl 
have  their  origin  from  rnt,  Chaldee,  Dobah,  '  to  sacr- 
fice,'  from  the  Hebrew  mi,  Vobah,  the  1  being  as  usiul 
changed  into  T  ^ 

Trcn,  Dobain,  are  'altars'*.' 

m.  Dob,  *to  murmur,  to  move  the  lips  in  prayer,  tc 
groan.'  Deriv.  Icelandic,  Bufa,  English,  *  dove,'  iroi:: 
their  murmuring'.  Most  of  our  Gloucestershire  hir 
torians  ^  have  taken  the  etymology  from  Dufh,  *  low,' 
on  account  of  its  valleys,  and  this  etymon  I  willingly 
adopted  until  I  found  this,  which  is  more  consistent 
with  the  hiU  altar-worship  which  our  British  fore- 
fathers carried  on. 

The  state  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  and  the  WUtshirt 
and  Berkshire  downs  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  may  be 
compared  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  the  pro* 
phet  Hosea :  "  Is  there  iniquity  in  Gilead  ?  surely  they 
are  vanity :  they  sacrifice  bullocks  in  Gilgal ;  yea,  their 

'  Ezra  VL.  3.        «  lb.  vii.  17.        '  Parkhunt.        i  Camdex^  Ac. 
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altars  are  as  heaps  in  the  furrows  of  the  fields  '^."  And 
does  not  their  present  condition  exhibit,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  prophet's  pre- 
diction, "  The  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars  *  ?" 
There  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  tumuli  within  the 
circuit  of  as  many  miles  in  many  parts  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire hill  country,  I  can  see  the  sites  of  five,  at 
least,  from  my  own  windows.  Csesar^  remarks  upon 
the  number  of  the  tumuli  in  Britain  in  his  day,  "  Mul- 
tis  in  civitatibus  harum  rerum  extructos  tumnlos  locis 
consecratis  conspicari  licet/'  The  Eomans,  too,  had  as 
much  curiosity  about  them  as  we  have :  the  discovery 
of  Roman  coins  in  many  of  them  and  the  state  of 
disturbance  in  which  we  generally  find  the  sepul- 
chres, shews  that  they  had  been  before  us  in  their 
researches. 

The  Hsedui,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Gloucestershire, 
from  mn,  Sedeh,  *  to  dart  forth,  emit,  as  of  light  or 
sound,  as  emitting  light ;'  TH,  Hud,  '  the  flashing  of 
light®/  as  emitting  sound,  Tin,  Hud  or  Hood,  (qy. 
English  *hoot,')  'to  shout  in  prayer,  cry  aloud,'  as 
Elijah  challenges  the  Baal  priests  \  Under  the  head 
of  UHGDi  Cumrim,  Drusius  in  the  Critici  Sacri  on 
Zephaniah  i.  4,  says  Camaros  "  inter  iEdituos  reddit." 
The  -^ditui,  per  sync.  iEdui,  were  a  sort  of  overseers 
among  the  priesthood  and  temples  (adea^)  in  heathen 
worship.     The  Druid  with  whom  Cicero  mentions  in 

«  Hoflea  xii.  11.  •  lb.  x.  8.  ^  De  Bell.  Gall,  lib.  vi. 

'  Hab.  iii.  3;  Job  xl.  5.  ^  Isa.  xxx.  30;  Job  xxix.  20. 

*  The  word  ades  probably  had  its  origin  from  the  shoutings  in  prayer 
there  carried  on,  derived  from  its  Hebrew  etymon. 
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his  work  De  Dirinatione  that  he  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance (Divitiacus)  was  a  Hseduan.  This  learned 
Druid  carries  in  his  name  CsBsar's  remark,  "  Galli  5e 
omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatos  pnedicant,  idque  a£ 
Druidibus  proditum  dicunt/'  Ausonius  \  himself  i 
Druid,  speaks  of  an  old  man  named  PhoBbicius  wbc> 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Druids,  who  had  been  wditHu$  or 
sacristan  of  Belenus,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  h&d 
obtained  a  chair  at  Bordeaux : — 

"  Tu  Baiocasris  stirpe  Draidarnm  satns 
Si  fama  non  fallit  fidem 
Beleni  sacratDm  dacis  e  templo  genns  ; 
£t  inde  vobis  nomina 
Tibi  patene :  sic  miniatrofl  nnncapant 
Apollinaris  mystici,  &c 
Non  reticebo  Benem 
Nomine  Phoebiciam 
Qui  Beleni  oedittins 
Nil  opis  inde  tnlit. 
Sed  tamen  at  placltnm 
Stirpe  satns  Dmidum 
Gentis  Aremoricas, 
Bardigalffi  cathedram 
Nati  opera  obtinuit." 

Here  we  have  in  juxtaposition  the  names  of  .SjH- 
tuus,  BelenuSi  Phoebus,  Apollo,  and  Druids ;  a  remark- 
able concurrence  of  testimony  to  our  theory. 

The  Hsedui  were  the  most  noble  and  distinguished 
tribe  among  the  Gauls. 

''Docebat  etiam  ut  ab  bmni  tempore  totius  Gallis 
principatem  Mdxii  tenuissent »."  "  Summa  auctoritas 
antiquitus  erat  in  -Sduis  \'*     "  Eo  statu  res  erat  ut 

'  Profestores  iv.  v.  7.  »  C«*.  BelL  Gall,  lib.  L  c.  43. 

^  lb.,  lib.  vi.  c  12. 
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longe  principes  ^dai  haberentur  ^"  "  Celtarum  Cla- 
rissimi  Hedui  */' 

Divitiacus^  prince  of  the  HsBdui,  had  a  soyereign 
principality  in  Insular  Gaul,  i.  e.  Britain,  as  well  as 
Continental  Gaul,  and  that  was  a  part  of  Gloucester- 
shire before  mentioned,  and  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  Somersetshire. 

The  Brigantes,  from  Tin,  'to  kneel,'  sub.  'a  knee, 
kneelers  in  worship.' 

At  Bisley,  Gloucestershire,  where,  as  mentioned  in 
pp.  114,  115,  every  local  name  seems  to  teem  with  this 
kind  of  worship,  we  find  the  name  of  Berkham  Bottom 
still  cleaving  to  a  little  dell  on  the  common  (now  about 
to  be  enclosed),  which  strongly  savours  of  its  origin  as 
a  place  of  worship.  It  is  surrounded  by  tumuli.  Berk- 
ham  would  be  rycin  TT3»  Serk-hame,  '  to  kneel  to  the 
solar  light,' a  worship  again  recognisable  at  Berkhamp- 
stead,  or  place  of  solar  worship. 

The  Allobriges  would  be  those  who  bent  the  knee  to 
bM,  Al,  'the  sun,'  and  *p3,  Berk,  'to  kneel.' 

These  seem  synonymous  with  the  Otadeni. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  word  "  knees  " 
should  be  applied  by  metonymy  in  the  Scripture  for 
worshippers :  ''  Yet  I  have  left  Me  seven  thousand  in 
Israel^  all  the  '  knees '  which  have  not  bawed  unto  Baal, 
and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him  ™." 

The  Demetse  from  rvsi,  Deme,  which  denotes  the 

>  Obs.  SeU,  OaU.,  lib.  vi.  c  2.  ^  Pomp.  Mel.  iii.  2. 

'  StephaniiB  Byzantiniu.  ■  1  Kings  xiz.  18. 
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atillness  and  equability  of  the  sun  as  applied  in  Joaha 
z.  12,  "  Sun,  (solar  light,)  be  thou  stilly  (remain  upon 
a  level  in  Gibeon.")  With  a  formative  H  it  beocHnes  CTH 
Adem,  retained  in  heathen  mythology  aa  Admetas>  & 
beloved  of  Apollo. 

The  Otadeni  from  XOA,  *  to  kneel  in  prayer ;'  dw 
Otim,  in  Isaiah  xiz.  S,  is  rendered  'charm^^  co&- 
jurors,  diviners/  from  their  kneeling  and  creepii| 
about  Otadeni  may  be  compounded  from  isfe^  ft 
'kneeling/  and  Ji,  Dan,  'the  Adonis,  the  Lord  tk 
sun.' 

The  Morini  from  niKD,  Maur,  *  light,  solar  heat' 

The  Cateuchlani,  or  worshippers  of  Tp  or  np,  Ked  « 
Ket,  the  British  Ceres,  or  moon ;  or,  ]1M  V»  iTfi  X^: 
ogl  aun,  *  worshippers  of  the  round  sun.' 

The  Ordovices  from  "TH  -^w'**  Or,  '  the  sun.' 

The  Belgse  carry  their  name  evidently  firom  b^ 
Baal,  Bel. 

The  Bi-broci  possibly  from  Tno,  Brech  or  Brod^ 
which  seems  to  be  handed  down  in  the  modem  lune 
of  Berk-shire,  and  is  to  me,  when  surrounded  by  ac 
many  Oriental  etymons,  more  acceptable  than  that  d 
the  herrocy  or  box- tree,  for  which  it  does  not  appear  tf 
have  been  ever  particularly  celebrated. 

The  Cor-itani  and  Car-nabii  from  "ID,  Cor,  Car,  •ci^ 
cuitous,'  analogous  with  Vci,  Gal,  'to  go  round,'  td 
nn>  Tar  and  Cumr,  a  name  of  the  sun.  Among  mos^ 
Eastern    nations,    Kvpov    yap     teakeip    IHpa-^u  re 

■  Vide  p.  a06.  •  Plutarch  in  Artaxeru,  p.  1012. 
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7IM  nM  "O,  Cor-at-Aun,  '  Cor,  Apollo,  the  sun,  the. 
^ery  sun.' 

The  Danmonii  possibly  from  ^S2  ]1t^  Dan-meon,  '  the 
Lord  Meni  the  sun/ 

The  Sil-ures  from  bo,  8el,  which  see  under  Ap^ 
pendix  I. 

The  Gad-eui  from  TI9  Cfad :  see  Appendix  I. 

The  An-calites  mentioned  by  Caasar  from  the  asso- 
ciated )1M,  An,  and  ho :  see  Appendix  I. 

The  Ehemi  from  JRhd :  see  Appendix  L 

The  Dimeti  from  nsn :  see  Appendix  I. 

The  Vol-untii  from  nbj?,  Vole  or  Ule. 

The  Senones  from  7*^  7127,  Sen-on,  a  reduplication  of 
'  sun-worship  :'  see  p.  126. 

The  Iceni  Ceno-manni  from  the  associated  yo  and 
"OD,  Chiun  and  Meni, 

The  jS^^ontiaci  will  perhaps  be  from  TpO. 

Segon,  73D,  among  the  Chaldseans  and  Assyrians,  means 
'  a  prince  or  a  noble.'  Parkhurst  inclines  to  think  that 
it  is  derived  from  "^SD,  Segi,  or  KD,  Sega,  '  to  be  great 
and  powerful/  and  this  may  refer  either  to  God  or 
man.  Segon  would  be  a  synonyme  of  Baal.  Berosus 
relates  that  a  feast  was  held  in  Babylon  on  the  16th  of 
the  month  of  Lot,  lasting  five  days,  called  the  Sacean 
feast,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  that  the  masters 
should  take  the  place  of  servants,  and  that  one  dressed 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  family  should  preside  on  these 
occasions:  this  president  was  called  Segon.  Ctesias 
records  a  similar  feast  among  the  Persians  p.  Such 
a  feast  may  have  been  instituted  to  shew  the  equality 
r  See  Selden,  De  Diit  Syriii,  voL  ii.  p.  8M. 
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of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  high^ 
must  bend  before  God  as  well  as  that  the  lowest  mir 
be  exalted ;  an  anticipation  of  that  saying,  ''  He  hatb 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat :  and  hath  exaltei 
the  humble  and  meek/'  As  Segon,  ^SD,  is  '  a  lofty  one/ 
80  ao,  Seg,  is  'to  retire  humbly/  and  "no,  Seg^y  a 
'humility/  prostration  of  the  body/ 

Nebuchadnezzar  performed  this  act  of  prostration  U 
Daniel  ^^  where  this  very  word  is  used.  The  Segon- 
tiaci  would  be  those  who  prostrate  themseXves  to  lb? 
Segon,  or  powerful  ruler  of  heaven. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Romans  in  Britain  ad- 
mitted into  their  mythology  the  gods  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  resided  for  ^  time,  is  shewn  in  their 
adoption  of  the  god  or  divine  attribute  of  Segon.  Ai 
inscribed  stone  was  dug  up  at  Silchester,  the  chief  ton 
of  the  Segontiaci,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

DEC   HEE 

8AB00K 

T   TAVlfOir 

BA.VS  TAUMOV 

VITAUS 

OB   HON. 

Which  may  be  read,  "To  the  God  Hercolee  (oi 
Hermes)  Segon.  Tiberius  (or  Titus)  Tammonius,  soa 
of  Saenius  Tammonius  Yitalis  (erected  this  stone)  k 
honor/'  &c. 

Silchester^  in  Hants.,  was  by  the  Britons  called  Caer* 
Segon,  or  Caer  Segont ;  at  another  period  called  Win- 
don.  By  the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  called 
indi£Perently  Yindonum  Sulis  Castrum,  translated  br 

4  Dan.  ii.  46. 
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the  Saxons  into  Silchester.  The  names  Segon,  Win, 
Bind  Sul  being  synonymous  attributes  of  Apollo.  It 
bas  been  before  shewn  that  Hercules,  Hermes,  Jupiter, 
A.pollo,  &c.,  wore  all  one. 

The  Iceni  and  the  Cangi  probably  derived  from  p. 
Can  or  Cun.  This  word  is  synonymous  with  ttq,  Breck, 
and  TDj  Segd :  they  all  mean  '  worship  and  prostration 
of  body.'  The  Greek  yow  and  £ng.  '  knee,'  seem  to 
derive  from  VXi,  Ceno.  It  is  the  etymon  of  Gan-aan, 
^vhose  name  seems  to  have  forestalled  the  prophecy 
''  that  a  servant  of  servants  shall  He  be." 

The  Atrebates,  probably,  from  W,  At,  which  again 
is  synonymous  with  the  previous  etymons :  c:H,  as  a  noun 
or  particle,  means  '  bending,  inclining,  stooping.'  The 
□^i:H,  Atim,  as  before  observed,  were  a  kind  of  charmers 
or  conjurors,  so  called  from  their  creeping,  stooping, 
and  prying  about,  nnn,  in,  ttW,  Afy  tre,  and  Aite,  are 
all  words  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  name  of  this  tribe,  significative  of  their  mode  of 
worship. 

The  Parisii  seem  to  derive  from  -la.  Par,  or  Phar, 
which  see  in  Appendix  I.,  as  one  of  the  names  of  the 
sun.  And  so  probably  we  might  go  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  the  British  tribes  found  in  the  occupation 
of  this  island  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  readiness  of  our  British  forefathers  to  accept  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  already  alluded  to,  may  be  traced  to 
the  following  circumstances  :— 

I.  Their  acknowledgment  of  original  indwelling  sin 
and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement ;  this  idea  of  an 
atonement  entering  into  all  their  offerings,  and  being 
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the  mistaken  grounds  for  tlie  human  sacrifices  whid^ 
they  undoubtedly  offered  from  time  to  time. 

II.  Their  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  "ani- 
mas  non  interire." 

m.  Their  perception  of  their  being  the  cluldren  of 
the  great  God^  as  Csesar  informs  us. 

IV.  Their  traditional  belief  in  the  triune  power  of 
the  Godhead^  which  induced  them  to  deliver  their  lav? 
in  triplets,  to  reverence  especially  the  namber  three. 
»  V.  Their  previous  recognition,  as  applied  to  Aeii 
own  views  of  the  Deity,  of  those  emblems  and  figures 
under  which  they  had  already,  only  too  materially,  ms- 
shipped  Him,  and  which  were  now  spiritually  applied 
by  their  instructors  to  the  true  God  and  His  Christ,  e^  | 
as  a  consuming  fire  (tzr^H) ;  as  a  bright  and  shinxn: 
light,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  dsj 
(nrw) ;  as  a  sun  (nsa?)  and  a  shield  (]2d)  ;  as  a  rock,  ni 
their  logans ;  as  a  branch  for  the  healing  of  the  nation 
typified  by  their  mistletoe ;  as  a  Divine  word,  or  Xdyov 
in  the  person  of  a  messenger,  or  ambassador,  or  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  a  Teutates,  and  an  alresi^j 
organized  system  of  priesthood. 

VI.  Their  impression,  which  they  held  in  commoa 
with  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  that  the  Seoosi 
Person  of  this  Divine  Power  was  imprinted  on  the  uni- 
verse in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

''  It  IB  a  fact,'^  says  Mr.  Maurice  ^  ''  not  less  remark- 
able than  well  attested,  that  the  Druids  in  their  grotes 
were  accustomed  to  select  the  most  stately  and  beautifxil 
tree  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity  they  adored ;  and  haTis; 
'  « Indian  Antiquities,*'  toL  tL  p.  49. 
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^ut  off  the  side  branches^  they  affixed  two  of  the  largest 
>f  them  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trunk  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  those  branches,  extending  on  each  side 
like  the  arms  of  a  man^  together  with  the  body,  should 
present  to  the  spectator  the  appearance  of  a  huge  cross, 
and  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  various  places,  was  ac- 
tually inscribed  the  letter  T  Tat*/' 

Some  have  gone  so  far  even  as  to  suppose  a  Celtic 
origin  for  the  word  *  cross,'  and  have  derived  it  from 
Crugh  and  CruacA,  which  signify  a  cross  in  that  lan- 
gua,ge,  but  these  have  a  much  more  probable  origin 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.     Chrdssh,  wnp,  signifies 
boards  or  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together,  as  we 
should  say,  crosswise:  the  word  is  so  used  in  Exodus 
xxvii.  6.    This  seems  a  very  natural  and  probable  ety- 
mon for  the  term,  but  it  may  also  allude  more  to  the 
agony  suffered  on  such  an  erection,  and  then  its  origin 
perhaps  may  be  traced  to  ynp,  Chrutz, '  agitation/   This 
yirord  also  means  to  be  '  kneaded,^  and  broken  in  pieces 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter.     Chrotshi,  '♦^'7,  in 
Chaldee,  we  are  told  by  Parkhurst ",  means '  accusations, 
charges,  revilings,  reproach,* — all  of  them  terms  applied 
to  our  Lord  in  His  sufferings.     ^'Crux  ponitur  pro 
omni  angore,  strictius  pro  morte  in  ligno^"     Pliny 
shews  that   the  punishment  of  the  cross  among  the 
Bomans  was  as  old  as  Tarquinius  Prisons;  how  much 
older  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say. 

Plato,  bom  430  years  before  Christ,  had  advocated 
the  idea  of  a  Trinity,  and  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  form  of  the  Second  Person  of  it  was  stamped  upon 

*  p.,  627.  *  Qraviut  in  Thetamro. 
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the  universe  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ^.  St.  AngustiM 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  Platonic 
system  that  he  was  enabled  to  understand  properly  ^ 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Bishop  Lowth  on  Ezekiel  shews  that  the  ancien: 
versions  of  the  Septuagint  translate  that  passage',  "Set 
a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the  men/'  "  set  the  sign  d 
T  or  the  cross  on  their  foreheads/'  not  to  criy^wi','tfce 
sign/  but  rav  a-ff/ieiovy  *  the  sign  of  a  cross.'  In  Bere 
lations  ^,  God's  people  are  to  have  the  mark  of  God 
sealed  on  their  foreheads ;  and  doubtless  this  is  tk 
idea  of  our  Church,  handed  down  from  the  remote^ 
antiquity,  of  signing  baptized  persons  on  the  foiehetd 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  passage  of  Isaiah',  where  it  is  said  that  '^on^  i 
shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  is  trans- 
lated by  Lowth,  "  shall  inscribe  his  hand  to  JehoTsL   i 
He  shews  that  it  was  the  custom  to  mark  soldien  as 
their  hand  with  a  sign,  to  shew  what  master  they  served.  | 
"  So/'  says  Procopius,  "  many  Christians  marked  theii  I 
wrists  or  arms  with  (toO  aravpov  to  a-rjfjLeiov)  the  «gB  i 
of  the  cross,  or  with  the  name  of  Christ."     And  this 
seems  to  be  the  intent  of  that  passage  of  our  baptismal 
service,  "  "We  do  sign  him  with  the  8ign  of  the  cro^t  '* 
token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  undf^ 
His  banner^  (^^gi^)  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  dem 

«  See  Jnstin  Martyr,  ad  TVumbmis  p.  86 ;  Nnmben  zxi.  6--9;  ^^ 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  p.  78»  Pturis  edit. 
*  ix.  4.  r  chap.  Tii.  •  xliv.  5. 

'  We  caU  banner  what  the  old  chronicler,  John  Haidyog  aM'^ 
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and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto 
his  life's  end."  The  form  of  the  cross  has  given  rise  to 
much  question.  "We  read  in  Montfaucon  and  others 
that  the  eariiest  cross  was  that  of  the  T,  Tau,  or  Greek 
T,  and  such  Mr.  Broughton  supposes  was  in  reality  the 
shape  of  the  cross  upon  which  our  Lord  suffered. 

"The  Ethiopic  letter  Taut,  or  Taw/'  says  Lowth, 
"  still  retains  the  form  of  a  cross,  X,  and  the  Sapaaritan 
T,  which  the  Ethiopians  are  said  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  Samaritans,  was  in  the  form  of  a  X  cross."  "  In 
several  Samaritan  coins,"  says  Montfaucon  ^  "  to  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  medalists,  the  letter  Tau  is 
engraved  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  Greek  Chi/'  and  he 
gives  as  his  authority  Origen  and  Jerome. 

The  Jewish  High-priest,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Rabbis,  was  anointed  on  his  investiture,  while  he  who 
anointed  him  drew  on  his  forehead  with  his  finger  the 
figure  of  the  Greek  letter  Chi,  X^. 

The  High-priest,  we  know,  was  universally  the  type 
of  the  Christ  who  was  to  come.  We  are  told  to  "  con- 
sider the  High-priest  of  our  profession  ^,"  for  "  Christ 
became  an  High-priest  of  good  things  ®,"  and  "  such  an 
High-priest  became  us,  who  is  holy  V  His  being 
marked  with  the  cross  had  therefore  a  typical  sig- 
nification. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cross  was 

speaking  of  the  emblem  given  by  Joseph  of  Arimathna  to  Arvir,  "a  coat 
of  arms."    Is  it  not  the  same  thing  ? 

•»  PaiUtograph,  Orao,,  lib.  ii.  e.  3. 

*=  See  Bartenora  and  Maimonides  on  Miskna  TU,  Cheritoth,  c.  L  s.  i. ; 
also  Selden,  De  Suoees9»  in  Foniifie,,  lib.  ii.  c  ix. 

*  Heb.  iii.  1,  •  lb.  ir.  11.  '  lb.  vu.  26. 
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a  symbol  of  more  import  in  the  early  patriarchal  ages 
than  is  generally  imagined.  It  was  not  only  the  fini 
letter,  but  it  was  also  the  emblem,  of  Taut, '  the  Mercoiy, 
the  word,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  angel,  aa  we 
may  say,  of  his  presence/  himself  a  god  among  the 
Egjrptians  and  the  Britons,  whose  god  Teatatea  was 
analogous  both  in  name  and  nature:  a  winged  mes- 
senger, traditional  emblem  of  Him  who  was  to  come 
with  messages  from  heaven,  the  ivdyyeXo^.  He  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  gods,  a  divine 
X0709,  the  word  of  God,  and  wisdom  of  God*.  His 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  caduceus,  or  rod  with  entwined 
serpents,  marked  Him  which  had  "  power  over  the  old 
serpent,''  whose  works  He  was  to  destroy ;  and  the  bag 
as  He  "  whose  reward  is  with  Him,  to  give  to  every  man 
according  as  his  deeds  shall  be."  M.  Le  Gleic,  one  of 
the  ablest  mythologists  who  ever  wrote,  has  shewn  that 
the  Teutates  of  the  Gauls,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Romans,  were  all  one  and  the 
same^     They  each  of  them  bore  in  a  remarkaUe 

■  Thus  when  the  heathen  at  Lystra  wonld  have  done  sacrifice  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas  they  ascribed  to  Paul  the  attributes  of  Mer- 
tmry,  because  he  was  the  ohief  speaker,  the  month-piece  of  dirinitT. 
(Acts  riv.  12.) 

^  '*  Mercurinm — Nam  qnem  %^  appellabant  qui  Platoni  Then,  F)ro- 
pertio  nostro  Theutbates  est." — (JPierius  ValeriaMu.) 

This  view  of  the  case  does  not  by  any  means  contradict  the  soggestioa 
in  p.  181,  that  Mercury  was  the  representative  of  Adam.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  type  of  the  second  Adam,  as  Adam  was  of  Christ* 

The  tradition  which  prevails  in  the  Polynesian  and  Leeward  Islands 
is,  that  their  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  the  first  man»  whose 
name  was  Taata,  (the  general  name  f  man  throughout  the  Pidfie;) 
whose  wife's  name  was  Ivi,  or  Eve./ 1^-./ "  Polynesian  Researehes,**  vd. 
ii.  pp.  68  and  41.)    It  may  her      '  .      irked,  too,  in  reference  to  whst 
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manner  the  symbols  of  Him  wlio  was  to  come,  and  has 
now  come  in  the  flesh,  the  Desired  of  all  nations,  ex- 
pected from  the  earliest  days.  Him,  then,  whom  they 
ignorantly  worshipped  did  the  early  Apostles  preach  to 
the  Britons, — TertulUan,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  others  being  our  informants. 
The  Egyptian  Isis  and  Serapis  are  both  represented 
with  crosses;  they  are  each  of  them  the  sun -god  and 
god  of  healing, — mystical  representations  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  with  healing  in  His  wings.  The  Sa- 
maritan T,  which  is  also  the  Egyptian  and  Druidical 
cross,  seems  to  have  been  a  figure  of  the  Trinity,  a  sort 
of  **tria  juncta  in  uno,**  all  perfectly  equal,  "none 
greater  or  less  than  another."  There  are  very  few 
languages  in  which  the  letter  t  does  not  bear  somewhat 
of  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  a  cross  upon  it,  and,  singularly 
enough,  the  number  three  commences  in  most  languages 
with  a  t  It  does  so  in  all  the  European  languages  I 
am  acquainted  with  except  the  Teutonic,  in  which  it 
begins  with  a  d,  but  then  the  d  has  a  cross  upon  it,  d ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  that  branch  of  language 

has  been  before  said  on  the  sabject  of  the  Flood,  that  these  remote  people 
have  a  moet  vivid  tradition  of  the  oniverdal  deluge,  in  terms  conniderably 
approaching  to  the  Mosaic  aocoant,  and,  singularly  enoogh,  still  more  in 
conformity  with  the  Druidical  view  of  that  catastrophe,  as  given  by 
Taliesin  and  others  of  the  early  British  writers,  so  as  to  strike  most 
forcibly  the  missionaries  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  Tahitians. 
The  same  tradition  prevails  in  Mexico. 

"  Other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Polynesian  account,"  says 
Mr.  EUis, "  and  the  memorial  of  the  Deluge  preserved  among  the  ancient 
nations,  might  be  cited;  but  these  (which  he  gives)  are  sufficient  to 
shew  the  agreement  in  the  testimony  to  the  same  event  preserved 
ay  the  moH  dUtani  tribet  of  ike  hmnan  famUyr  ("Polynesian  Re- 
searches/' voL  ii.  p.  68.) 
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the  d  and  the  t  have  an  equiyalent  power.  The  Egyp- 
tian t  was  a  cross,  and  where  the  d  and  t  were  doubtfol 
or  interchangeable!  the  y  was  replaced  by  a  ^,  three 
again  united  in  one  co-equal ;  the  equilateral  triangle 
being  always  held  to  be  a  symbol  of  divinity  by  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophers ;  and  indeed  there  never 
seems  to  have  been  a  time  when  the  heathen  nations 
did  not  attribute  a  triune  power  to  the  Deity  K 

*  It  is  not  unimportant  here  to  remark  how  the  duooveries  TeeentiT 
made  in  the  East,  hear  testimony  to  the  other  scattered  "fragments" 
of  historic  tradition  which  we  are  "gathering  up,"  deeirtng  tfaiS 
"  nothing  may  be  lost"  which  tends  to  confirm  the  rerelatioD  whid 
we  hold  so  dear. 

A  cylinder  was  discovered  at  Konyunjik  which  is  sappoced  by  Mr. 
Layard  to  have  been  a  signet,  possibly  of  Sennacherib  himself.  TW 
engraving  on  it  represents  the  king  standing  under  an  arch,  as  sbews 
in  other  instances.  He  appears  in  the  act  of  worship  before  the  sacred 
tree,  which  from  the  acorns  on  it  was  evidently  the  oak,  confimiiif 
that  passage  of  Scripture  "  ye  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  je 
have  desired,"  and  shewing  the  connection  between  the  I>nii<^cal  and 
Assyrian  worship.  Above  the  sacred  tree  is  the  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  presence  in  the  form  of  a  winged  cross,  psanag 
through  a  circle  (the  emblem  of  eternity),  surmounted  by  three  heads, 
exhibiting  the  symbol  of  the  Triune  God — a  doctrine  which,  however 
much  obscured  and  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  rubbish,  seems  never  to  Ittvc 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  representations  of  the  divine  presesee 
among  the  Assyrians  were  those  of  a  personage  depicted  within  a  ra- 
diated circle,  with  wings  and  body  extended  in  the  form  of  a  eros^ 
holding  a  bow  in  his  hand: — "He  hath  bent  His  bow,  and  made  it 
ready ;"  "  He  hath  ordained  arrows  against  His  persecutors,"  being  tht 
attributes  of  the  great  Gk>d  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  sacred  penman. 
The  Egyptian  cherubim,  too,  are  represented  as  holding  in  th<dr  handi 
a  cross,  surmounted  by  a  circle.  Was  it  not  '*  the  eternal  pnrpose  io 
Christ,"  (Eph.  iiL  11,)  made  known  to  God's  saints,  and  obscurely  pre- 
served throughout  all  ages,  until  the  time  was  come  "  to  make  all  mea 
see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  U 
the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesaa  Christ ; 
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Traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  discovered 
among  the  Persians,  in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster; 
among  the  Samothracians,  the  similarity  of  whose  reli- 
gion with  that  of  the  Britons  has  already  been  re- 
marked J;  and  among  the  Chaldseans  and  Egyptians. 
Aristobulus,  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  260 
years  before  Christ,  speaks  of  a  second  cause  as  ''the 
wisdom  of  God."  The  notion  of  a  Trinity  pervades  the 
writings  of  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  and  Plato.  Even 
the  Indians  in  South  America  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped a  god  whom  they  considered  one  in  three  and 
three  in  one.  Similar  traditions  are  found  in  India.  It 
would  be  surprising,  with  such  an  universal  concurrence 
of  tradition,  if  it  bad  been  deficient  in  Britain,  so  no- 
toriously "dedita  religionibus."  The  Chaldseans  and 
Phoenicians  acknowledged  that  the  Supreme  Being  had 
begot  another  Supreme  Being  from  all  eternity,  which 
they  sometimes  called  the  "  Son  of  Ood,"  sometimes 
the  "  Word"  sometimes  "  the  Mind,"  and  sometimes 
•'the  Wisdom  of  God,"  and  asserted  this  to  be  ^*tke 
Creator  of  all  things." 

Among  the  sayings  of  the  Magi,  with  whom  Pliny, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  compares  the  Druids,  was 
this  remarkable  doctrine :  TIdvra  i^eriXea-e  Ilariip  koX 
v^  7rapiBoK€  Bevreptp ;  '  the  Father  finished  all  things 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Second  Mind,' 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  heathen  acquired  this 
knowledge  at  second  hand  from  the  Hebrews.  It  mat- 
to  tho  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  he  known,  hj  the  Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  He  purposed  io  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord?"  i  p.  94. 
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ters  not  for  our  argument  whence  they  had  it.  But 
that  they  had  it  from  the  earliest  times  is  quite  eTident^ 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  extended  into  Britain, 
and  was  amongst  others  a  stepping-stone  for  the  early 
reception  of  the  Gospel  by  our  ancestors. 

That  the  antiquity  of  the  symbolic  uae  of  the  cicsi 
among  Christians  dates  from  the  earliest  times,  is  shewn 
by  allusions  to  it  by  Barnabas  in  the  first  century, 
Justin  Martyr^  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  se- 
cond, and  TertuUian  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  cross  in  the  pery  earUest 
times  of  Christianity  was  such,  that  in  one  shape  or 
other  (and  several  were  employed)  it  formed  a  dii- 
tinguishing  part  of  their  civil  and  religious  ceremQuies. 
TertuUian  ^  who  wrote  about  the  year  a.d.  199,  or 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  conversion  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino  °^y  to  which  period  most 
writers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tracing  the  use  of  this 
symbol,  writes  as  follows : — "  At  every  commencement 
of  business,  whenever  we  come  in  or  go  out  from  any 
place,  when  we  dress  for  a  journey,  when  we  go  into 

k  Justin  Martyr's  defence  was  written  in  answer  to  the  hea.tiMn  vfco 
accused  the  Christians  of  idolatry  as  worshipping  the  croes  in  the  fsmt 
of  an  idol.  He  shews  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  It  is  most  importsot 
that  we  should  keep  oar  minds  clear  as  to  the  great  difference  bet««ea 
a  commemorative  and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  cross,  and  whik 
we  keep  up  a  memorial  of  the  sign  in  grateful  remembrance  of  Him  wic 
was  crucified  for  us,  we  should  always  rememher  that  it  is  only  a  sp ; 
and  while  we  are  '*  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ,**  let  us  not  be 
driven  from  the  proper  use  of  it  by  the  errors  which  some  have  made 
respecting  it.  Judicious  Hooker  has  some  admirable  remarka  opoa  tUi 
subject.  1  De  Corona  MUUU,  c.  it 

"■  Constantine't  convernon  took  place  about  aj>.  819. 
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a  bath,  when  we  go  to  meat,  whea  lights  are  brought 
in,  when  we  lie  down  or  sit  down,  and  whatever  busi- 
ness we  have,  we  make  on  our  foreheads  the  sign  of  the 
erossJ^ 

Chrysostom,  a.d.  380,  says : — "  In  the  private  house 
and  public  market-place,  in  the  desert,  in  the  highway, 
on  mountains,  in  forests,  on  hills,  on  the  sea,  in  ships, 
on  islands,  on  our  beds,  and  on  our  clothes,  on  our  arms, 
in  our  chambers,  in  our  banquets,  on  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  on  gems,  in  the  paintings  of  our  walls,"  &c. 

Tertullian  °  speaks  of  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
practised  as  early  as  his  day,  (second  century).  "We 
need  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  find  this  symbol  on  the 
foundation-stone  of  such  a  building  as  that  at  Ched- 
worth-wood,  Gloucestershire,  or  on  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment at  Bignor,  in  Sussex,  for  however  we  might  hesi- 
tate in  attributing  a  Christian  origin  to  the  discovery 
of  a  simple  cross,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
character  of  those  which  combine  the  X  and  the  P,  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  story  of  the 
apparition  of  the  cross  to  Constantino,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  son  of  the  Christian  Helena  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  knew 
it  to  be  the  Christian  emblem  long  before  he  adopted 
it,  and  had  it  placed  upon  his  standard. 

On  referring  to  the  most  ancient  specimens  we  have 
remaining  of  this  symbol,  we  find  many  forms  of  it 
given  in  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome.   Monsieur  Ferret,  in  his  splendid  work 

■  De  Cam.  Sesur, 
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on  that  subject^,  has  presented  us  with  varions  forms 
of  the  monogram,  upon  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  to 
the  Christian  suflFerers  for  their  religion,  dating  hack 
to  a  very  early  period ;  that  of  the  martyr  Marius  being 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  came  to  the  purple 
A.D.  117  P;  that  of  the  martyr  Alexander  bearing  the 
date  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  II.,  about  the  year  a.d. 
161 ;  that  of  the  martyr  Lannus  having  the  date  of 
Diocletian^  who  began  his  reign  a.d.  284  '. 

*  Let  Cataeomheg  de  Borne,  3  yoU.  elephant  fblio,  in  the  Idfanrr  cf 
the  British  Maseum. 

'  This  takes  iu  hack  nearly  to  apostolic  times.  St.  John,  at  least,  W 
not  heen  many  years  dead  hefore  Hadrian  hegan  to  reign :  and  if  ovd : 
is  to  he  given  to  Nicephoms,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  we  are  tdi 
{Hiet.  Seelei.y  lib.  ii.  c.  42)  that  St.  John  himself,  before  ooms^inxiis 
himself  to  the  tomb,  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tb£ 
such  a  practice  was  then  in  nse  we  learn  from  contemporary  writat. 
Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alezandrinns,  and  Tertullian,  wh5d 
affords  great  colour  to  the  statement. 

fv  «  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  alluded  to : — 

N^^^    \    ^^       TBMPORB  ADJtIAia  IMPSR^iTOMia    MABITa     AI>OI.£sC353 

^OX^       DVX  VILITTM   QVI   8ATI8  VIXIT  DYM    VITAK    PBO  CSC 

^^^TS^      CVM   BANGYINB    C0N8TNSIT  IH  PACT    TANDSM    QTUTT 

•^      I     ^S  BBNEMBBEKTES   CVM    IA0BIMI8    Vt    IfBTY    P08TXBT5T. 

I  I.  D.  Yi.  (i.e.  6th  of  the  Ides  of  December.) 

▲LVXAVDEB  M0BTYY8  VOV  EST  BED  YIYTT  BYPBB  ASTBA  BT  OOBPn 

IK  HOC  TVMVLO  QVIE80IT  VITAM  BXPLEYIT  SUB  ANTOirnrO  OTPr  QTITST 

MYLTVM  BENE  FITII  (i.e.  FIDEl)  ANTEVBNIBE  PBXYIDEBET  FBO  GBlUA 

^  ODITM    BEDDIDIT    OBNYA    BNIM    FLECTBK8     TBBO   DfC 

.  P      ^  BAOBIFICATYBYB    AD    SYPPMCIA    DYCITYB    O    TBICPO&i 

^\jr^^^  INPAYBTA  QVIBV8  INTEB  8A0KA  BT  YOTA  HE  IN  CAYBESTS 

^1^  QYIBEM   0ALYABI   P08SIMYB  QYID    ICIBEBrYB  VITA  8E» 

^^1^^^    QYID  MIBBEIY8  IK  MOBTB  CYM  AB  AMIOIB  KT  PABENTl- 

I        ^    BYB  8EPELIRI  NEQVEANT  TANDEM  IH  GOBIiO  COBTSCiST 

■  PABYM  YIXIT  QYI  YIXIT  lY.  X.  TBM. 
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There  is  nothing,  therefore,  historically  to  refute  the 
idea  of  the  villa  and  baths  at  Ghedworth^  which  bear 

This  may  be  translated  as  follows : — "  In  Christ.  Alexander  ^  is  not 
dead,  but  he  lives  above  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He 
finished  his  life  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  who  foreseeing  that 
much  good  would  result  to  the  finith,  returned  hatred  for  love,  for  while 
bending  his  knees  as  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  he  was  carried 
away  to  punishment.  O  wretched  times,  in  which  in  the  performance 
of  sacred  rites  we  cannot  find  safety  even  in  caverns !  What  is  more 
miserable  than  such  a  life,  but  what  is  more  miserable  than  such  a  death* 
when  they  cannot  even  be  buried  by  friends  and  relatives  P  At  length 
they  shine  like  stars  in  heaven.  He  has  lived  but  a  short  life  who  has 
lived  in  the  Christian  times." 

Then  follows  the  usual  olive-branch,  the  emblem  of  peace  from  the 
time  that  Noah  lefb  the  ark,  and  the  rough  sketch  of  a  fhmace,  shew- 
ing probably  the  death  the  victim  died. 

LAITNTB  OHBI  MABTIB 

EIC  BIQVISSCIT  SrB  DI0CLB8IAN0 

PAS8Y8. 

Lannus  the  martyr  of  Christ  rests  here,  having 
suffered  un<Ier  Diocletian. 
A  cross  and  a  crescent. 


1  Dr.  C.  Maitland,  ("  Charob  in  the  Catacombs,")  mentioning  the  infcription  to 
Alexander  wtaich  records  his  martyrdom,  says :  "This  event  belongs  to  the  fifth 
persecution,  which  began  in  the  year  a.d.  161.  The  second  Antonine  is  here  in- 
tended, the  first  emperor  of  that  name  having  been  friendly  to  the  ChriHtians.** 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  identify  this  martyr.  Now,  on 
referring  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus  (Parker's  Edition, 
4to.,  London,  1729),  who  was  bom  about  a.d.  266, 1  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Antth- 
ninus  Verua,  **  All  the  prorinees  of  the  Empire  were  in  a  manner  overflowed  with 
the  blood  of  the  holy  martyrs.*'  *'  Upon  a  second  examining,  when  they  might 
have  been  acquitted  if  they  would  have  persevered  in  their  former  renunciation, 
they  declared  themselves  Christians,  and  accordingly  were  put  to  death,  some  chil- 
dren of  perdition  excepted.  One  Alexander,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician, 
a  Christian  devout^  and  well  fortified,  having  cited  ihem  before  the  tribunal  to 
assert  their  faith  with  all  stedfasiness,  and  thereby  incensed  their  adversaries,  who 
resented  nothing  so  heinously  as  after-confessions  f^om  the  mouths  of  lapsers,  wac 
examined  by  the  prefect,  and  aeeuring  him  he  was  a  Christian,  suffered  along  vfith 
Attalus  now  mentioned."  It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  in.  any  candid  mind, 
that  this  is  the  very  Alexander  whose  monumental  record  is  preserved  in  the  cata- 
combs accompanied  by  the  Christian  emblems,  and  thus  we  get  at  its  exact  date, 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Antoninus  II.,  i.e.  a.d.  176,  when  Eleutheros  was  Bishop  of 

Q 
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the  Christian  monogram,  or  the  legend  akyi&i,  having 
been,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  that  of  the  Briti^ 
king  Arviragus,  and  so  confirming  the  tradition  of  oar 
chroniclers,  who  vouch  for  his  conversion.  He  was 
living  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  Juvenal  re- 
presents him  as  still  living  under  Domitian, — 

*'  Rpgem  aliqaem  capies  ant  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidet  Anriragus  V'^ 

which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tradition  of  oor 
chroniclers,  who  say  that  he  reigned  forty-four  yean, 
and  also  consistent  with  classical  chronology.  Clau- 
dius's expedition  to  Britain  was  in  a.i>.  43,  Domitias 
began  to  reign  a.d.  81. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  excuse  this  long  digressioi 
on  the  subject  of  the  cross^  but  it  is  important  as  shew- 
ing the  chain  of  circumstances  and  connection  of  reli- 
gious ideas  and  train  of  thought,  which  paved  the  war 
with  our  British  ancestors  for  the  acceptance  of  tbr 
Oospel ;  and  while  condemning,  as  every  true  Christiac 
must  do,  every  shape  and  form  of  false  worship,  never- 
theless the  writer  must  be  pardoned  if,  considering  all 
the  facts  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect  and  pst 
together,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  British  form 
of  it  could  not  have  been  of  that  very  debased  and  de- 
graded kind  which  some  modem  writers  have  repre- 
sented it^  when  it  undoubtedly  led  to  the  reception  of 

'  Satire  ▼. 


Borne,  the  Tery  bishop  in  whoso  time  Luoios,  the  British  king,  is  said  to  hsTv  ben 
oonverted  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  very  important  to  remark  these  dates  acs 
incidents  as  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  our  tinrigninc  bo  ^^^7 
a  date  to  the  Christian  emblems  discovered  at  Chedworth. 
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the  Gospel'  at  an  earlier  period  nationally  than  any 
other  people  upon  earth  had  accepted  it ;  for  the  eridence 
is  Tery  strong,  eyen  oar  opponents  heing  our  judgee, 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  embraced  in  Britain 
eren  before  it  was  acknowledged  nationally  in  Rome* 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  claim  was  asserted 
oTer  and  over  again  in  councils  and  general  assemblies 
of  the  Church  for  precedence  for  the  British  repre- 
sentative bishops  upon  those  very  grounds,  our  earlier 
conversion  to  the  faiths    And  whether  Arviragus  or 
Lucius  were  the  first  Christian  king,  whichever  it  may 
have  been,  he  was  the  first  Christian  king  in  the  world, 
and  this  \a  admitted  not  only  by  Englishmen,  who 
may  have  some  little  national  pride  in  advancing  such 
claims,  but  by  Baronius,  Creasy,  the  Centuriators  of 
Magdeburg,  and  others,   both   Koman   Catholics  and 
foreign  Protestants,  who  could   have  no   interest  in 
fostering  an   absurd  British  tradition  if  it  had  no 
ground  of  truth  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
whatever  were  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the 
Pruidical  religion,  its  substratum  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
May  it  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  hand  it  down  to 
posterity  incorrupt  and  undiluted,  without  returning 
to  materialism  or  scepticism.  May  we  acknowledge 
the  saving  powers  of  a  religion  built  up  upon  the  foun- 

■  Eosebius,  Theodoret,  Sbrysostom,  Origen,  Jerome,  AthanMiaa, 
Tertallian^  Socrates  Scholasticus,  and  Sozomen  speak  of  the  early  con* 
version  of  the  Britons  to  the  Christian  faith. 

*  See  Archbishop  Usher,  Brit,  Scclet,  Antiq.,  Dablin  edition,  163B, 
c.  i.  p.  23. 
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dation  which  alone  standeth  sure,  upon  the  Kock  of 
Ages ;  and  however  mnch,  under  a  purer  light,  we  may 
be  shocked  at  the  errors  of  our  British  ancestors,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  consent  to  the  stat^nent  of  Julius 
Caesar,  that  the  whole  Celtic  nation  was  **  thoroaghly 
devoted  to  religion/'  such  as  they  knew  it, — a  testi- 
mony corroborated  by  every  research,  which  may  be 
taken  as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  the 
memory  of  that  ancient  race;  while  the  very  vie^ 
which  they  entertained  nationally  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  (views  evidently  not  shared  by  those  wb^ 
related  this  fact,  or  not  shared  to  the  same  degree,  or  ii 
would  scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  such  importance 
as  to  call  for  especial  notice)  prepared  them  the  mort 
readily  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  to  other  nations  who  were  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  idolatry,  and  more  decidedly 
given  to  materialism,  with  fewer  or  no  ideas  of  a  spiri- 
tual religion.  It  required  only  the  directing  Spirit  to 
guide  them  into  all  truth. 

May  our  nation,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  come 
out  of  heathen  darkness  and  to  embrace  Christianity, 
always  hold  fast  the  profession  of  her  faith  without 
wavering  against  all  the  shocks  which  its  enemies  may 
bring  against  it !  May  she  continue  to  be  a  bright  and 
shining  light,  the  brighter  from  the  darkness  in  whick 
she  was  once  involved  I 

CLABIOB  £  TENBBBIS. 


APPENDIX  I. 

THS  IDE5TIPICATI0N    OF    LOCAL    VAXEB    OF    TLACBS    IS  BRITAIN 
WITH   THE  KYTHOLOOY  OF  TH£  CBLT0-BSIT0K8. 

^HE  length  of  time  that  places  retain  their  names, 
-^  suryiving  even  the  changes  of  inhabitants,  has 
been  remarked  by  one  of  the  Classic  poets,  and  where 
those  names  have  been  given  on  any  religious  grounds^ 
superstition  or  respect  has  caused  their  memory  to  be 
retained  in  a  remarkable  manner : — 

"campniabillis 
Bicitnr,  etemamqae  tenet  per  itacala  nomen." 

Thus  we  find  the  primaeval  names  given  to  places  in 
this  country  in  its  aboriginal  language,  cropping  out 
under  all  changes  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  all  varia- 
tions of  spelling  the  original  root  phonetically  appears, 
sometimes  more  apparent  when  traced  back  from  its 
present  pronunciation  through  its  Latin  form,  and 
sometimes  through  its  Anglo*  Saxon  change  ^     As,  be- 

*  Ab  a  proof  that  a  mass  of  our  names  of  places  do  not  derive  from  the 
Saxon  or  Danish,  we  can  shew  from  the  Geography  of  Claadios  Ptolemy, 
AJ).  120,  and  the  "  Itinerary'*  of  Antoiiinos,  ld.  circa  250,  that  many 
towns  and  villages  bore  the  Celtic  names  merely  Romanized  by  a  Latin 
termination,  whose  Celtic  character  is  traceable  to  the  present  day. 
Tbns  the  Romans  had  converted  the  name  of  our  now  flourishing  manu- 
facturing metropolis  from  some  such  name  as  Man-chiun,  (an  association 
of  ^2^  Mene,  and  p^^,  Chiun,)  into  Man-cun-ium,  long  before  the  Saxons 
called  it  Manchester.  Qloster  was  tZ^blU  O^l^f,  *  the  shining,  or  fair 
city,'  or  '  city  of  shining,'  before  the  Romans  changed  it  into  Qlovum, 
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fore  remarked,  the  names  and  attributes  of  diTinitr 
inTariably,  in  early  times,  entered  into  the  names  of 


or  Glemin,  and  centuries  before  the  Saxons  made  it  into  Gkoeests'. 
Cireneester  was  tbe  Corin-iam  of  the  Romans,  but  more  ancMotlT 
pp,  Corin,  or  Gran,  'the  son's  town'  of  the  Biitooa,  before  it  beam 
Corin-caester.  Winchester  was  the  Vin  or  Wyn,  yf^,  of  the  Bntou 
before  the  Romans  made  it  into  Vin-tonam,  or  Ven-ta  Belgamm,  or  tbe 
Saxons  tamed  it  into  Winchester.  Alcester  was  called  Al-aaiia  bj  tht 
Romans,  from  the  British  Alaun  QIH^H).  long  before  the  Saxons  ms^ 
it  into  Alcester.  Archenfield,  in  Herefordshire,  was  the  British  UrcbR. 
changed  by  the  Romans  to  Ariconinm,  ages  before  tbe  Saxons  mdied 
their  termination  of  feld,  or  fields  if  indeed /0U  be  not  Cdtk  in  it* 
origin,  as  tVS).  «  Chaldee  or  Arabic  word,  ngnifying  '  catting  as  «id 
a  plough  or  scythe/  and  so  it  wonld  mean  cnltivated  land,  (aee  prenoi 
observations  on  cutting  and  cnttable  material,  wood,  4c)  mbcbestcr 
or  Rig-cbester,  was  Rhigodunnm  of  the  Romans,  a  Romanized  Cd:>- 
name.  Richborough,  quasi  Ritsborough,  was  tbe  Ititapn  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  Ocon-yate  was  Uxacona  before  the  Saxon yoie  was  added,  iff. 
be  Saxon,  and  not  British,  Qaeh,  HhOi  'to  lift  npt,'  oorreBpondiiig  vitJi 
the  Indian  Qaui,  Penkridge  did  not  owe  its  name  to  any  idea  d 
a  Saxon  ridge,  but  was  the  Pennocrucinm  of  the  Romans,  long  bdat 
latinized  from  Pen-cruach,  or  Ben-cmach,  of  the  Britons.  Biwi-casser 
was  no  Saxon  town,  but  the  Branodnnnm  of  the  Romans,  haTing  heen 
the  dun,  or  fort,  of  a  British  bfwi^  or  king.  Brougham  was  Bkor 
cavum.  Brough  was  Bracchium,  long  befbre  the  Saxons  and  Danes ;  ss^ 
so  we  might  go  through  the  map  of  Roman  Britain,  shewing  the  Britiib 
origin  of  names  of  places  antecedent  to  either  Roman  or  Saxon  rale :~ 


Olen-icum 

■    £llen-borough. 

Vin-ovia  . 

.    V  to  B,  Bincbester. 

Olic-ana  . 

.    Ilk-ley. 

Broc-avium 

Brough-ton. 

Uric-onium 

.     Wrox-eter. 

Dan-um    . 

.    Don-caster. 

Ver-atinum 

.    War-ington. 

Lin-dune 

.    Lin-coln. 

Ischalis    . 

.    Il^ester.jikWf  lBU-cheifrer,c« 

responding  with  lacfal  in  Ger- 

" 

many. 

Brig-a     . 

.    Brongh-ton. 
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individuals,  kings,  and  peoples,  so  we  trace  them  in 
the  appellations  of  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
shew  that  as  in  Chaldsea  and  Canaan,  manifested  in 
Scripture  history,  so  in  Britain,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
names  of  places,  rivers,  Ac,  have  had  given  them,  and 
still  retain  through  a  variety  of  changes,  the  original 
groundwork  of  the  origin  of  those  names,  and  that 
a  religious  one.  No  doubt,  that  in  a  list  of  such  length 
mistakes  may  occur ;  but  when  in  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  such  as  in  Al-grove,  EU-down,  Hawling,  Tell, 
Jersey,   Guernsey,   Orkney  ^  Golcar,  Matson,  My  the. 


Isca 


E»>oeter  or  Exeter. 


Alone       ....    Amble-side. 

Taum       .  .  •  •    TiteB-boroagh 

Dor-noraria  .  .  •    Dor-ehester. 

Csm-boricam       .  .  .    Cam-bridge. 

All  of  these,  and  hundreds  more,  were  Celtic  in  their  origin  before  the 
Romans  or  Saxons  placed  their  feet  on  British  soil. 

^  Orkneys,  Jersey,  Qaemsey,  and  Alderney.  The  uninitiated  are 
surprised  to  find  that  these  two  names  are  precisely  the  same,  identical 
in  the  root  of  their  formation,  identical  as  to  the  causes  and  grounds 
for  which  these  names  were  given.  They  both  have  the  root  of  ^*H 
pronounced  indifferently  Aur,  Or,  Ar,  Hur,  and  in  British  Choawr, 
and  so  Jar  or  Jer  as  in  Jersey,  or  Yar  as  in  Tannouth.  C)rkni*y  and 
Jersey  are  both  1>i  Aur,  and  ^  Ai,  By,  *  the  island  or  place  of  the 
rising  sun.'  The  island  of  Aurigny  (corrupted  to  Alderney)  has  the 
same  radical  value,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  same  worship — ^that  of  the 
rising  sun; — Quernsey  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  Celto-British 
Owawr,  and  Gaemesney,  Monmouthshire.  Yet  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  take  exception  to  these  derivations  than  in  the  case  of  Vescovo, 
Eveque,  Bischoff,  Bispo,  Esgob,  and  Bishop,  all  of  which  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  Arom  the  same  root,  episcopu*. 

In  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  several  cromlechs  and  tumoli, 
shewing  the  worship  which  was  carried  on  there.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Orkneys,  where  stone  circles  and  ore-stones  abound,  in 
Latin  and  Greek  called  the  Or-cttdsi. 

"  In  Orkney  there  are  two  temples,  believed  from  tradition  to  be  the 
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Senhampton,  Crichstone,  La  Crocq,  Bimhill,  Toot-billt 
Shere,  and  others  innumerable,  relics  of  the  British 
worship  are  found  in  still  existing  tumuli,  cromlechs, 
ore-stones,  and  intrenchments,  there  is  little  room  to 
question  the  nationality  of  the  peoples  by  whom,  and 
the  reasons  why  those  names  were  given.  It  most  be 
admitted  that  in  this  list  many  of  the  names  derive 
not  directly,  but  indirectly,  from  the  divinities  and  from 
their  attributes  and  peculiarities ;  nevertheless,  the  fact 
of  their  adoption  proves  the  existence  of  the  worship 
indicated  by  them,  since  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
such  names  would  have  been  chosen,  had  not  that 
worship  been  prevalent  among  the  people  who  adopted 
them.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  now-a-days  of  calling 
villages  and  places  of  our  own  creation  after  Baal» 
Meni,  Apollo,  Chiun,  Moloch,  Crock,  Teutates,  or  any 
of  these  deities.  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  selected 
only  such  names  as  include  the  name  of  the  divinity 
or  its  attribute  in  the  prefix ;  had  I  included  all  those 
which  appear  to  embrace  it  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
list  would  have  been  swelled  to  an  enormous  extents 

I  think  there  are  good  grounds  for. supposing  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  of  places  in  Britain 
were  given  by  its  earliest  occupants,  phonetically  handed 
down  and  but  little  altered  except  by  the  introduction 
of  writing  and  spelling,  which  has  done  more  to  change 
the  original  word  Ihan  anything  else,  but  has  seldom 
quite  succeeded,  so  far  at  least  as  to  prevent  the  name 
from  being  traced  back  to  its  original  etymon. 

The  aborigines,  then,  of  this  country,  it  may  be  pre- 

temples  of  the  sun  and  moon." — Toland,  quoted  hy  BowUa,  JTli  imm. 
p.  83. 

In  Gaernsey  we  have  the  cromlech  of  Dn  Tas,  {Dhu  2W<»,  'tlie  di- 
vine Teutates/) 
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mmedy  gave  the  first  local  names;  and  these  we  find 
For  the  most  part  to  have  reference  to  the  Deity,  and 
the  forms  and  attributes  of  the  gods  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  and  shapes  which  were  applied  to  them, 
originating  in  some  form,  appearance,  benefit,  or  injury 
arising  from  them  to  mankind. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  names  of  places  will  be  traced 
by  Anglo-Saxon  etymologists  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  source, 
hut  this  again  has  frequently  to  be  traced  back  to  a 
more  remote  origin ;  the  SacsB  and  the  Cymri  having 
had  much  in  common  in  the  construction  of  their  lan- 
guage and  religion. 

Although  without  doubt  the  Saxons  added  many 
new  local  names,  yet  they  probably  retained  the  names 
which  they  found  here,  with  some  little  alteration. 

The  Romans  appear  generally  to  have  retained  the 
aboriginal  names,  simply  giving  them  a  Latin  termi- 
nation, such  as  Camulodunum,  Mancunium,  Yerola- 
miura,  Venta  Belgarum,  Glevum,  &c.  We  compara- 
tively seldom  find  names  of  places  iu  Britain  thoroughly 
Roman  in  their  origin.  Indeed  colonists  and  con- 
querors, for  the  most  part,  while  introducing  a  few 
names  from  their  mother  country,  leave  the  aboriginal 
names  which  they  have  found  in  the  countries  they 
have  colonized.  In  America  the  Saskatchwehan  and 
Winnepeg,  Rapidan,  Rapahannock,  and  Alibama,  even 
when  varied  have  not  been  displaced  by  modern  names  ®. 

'  To  those  who  are  interested  in  ethnology,  it  may  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting enquiry  whether  the  name  of  the  river  and  State  of  Alibama, 
in  America,  may  not  shew  the  descent  of  the  "  Red  man."  "  Esau," 
i.e.  Edom,  the  Red  man,  (says  Josephus,  "  Antiq.  Jews,"  1.  1,)  *'took 
two  wives,  Ad>i,  the  daughter  of  Edom,  and  Alibama,  the  daughter  of 
Esebion."  With  little  difference  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Scriptures, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  where  the  latter  is  called  Aholibamah. 
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COMPABISON  OP  THE  CELTO -BRITISH  PLAJTETAET  WOBSHIP  WITH 
THAT  OF  CHALD^A,  A88TEIA,  AWD  BABYLON,  EBMAINIKO  IS 
THE  KAMES   OF  PLACES  IN   GESAT  BEITAIN. 

As  the  sun  7M,  Al; 
Phoenician,    Sal;    Greek,     H\i09,  Babylonian,   II; 
Celto-British,  HeauL 

The  French  SoUeil  seems  to  have  combined  bo,  Saly 
(which  see  hereafter)  and  Vm,  Hal,  &c.,  to  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  power,  which  is  far  from  uncommon. 

The  sun  in  British  was  also  called  Heilyn  and 
Aladur. 

"  It  has  asserted  the  praise  of  Seilf/nj  the  mysterious 
impeller  of  the  sky  *." 

"  II  was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  piimitive  Baby- 
lon •." 

"All  Celtic  nations,"  says  Mallet',  "have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  worship  of  the  sun;  either  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Thor,  or  considered  as  his  symbol.  It 
was  a  custom  that  everywhere  prevailed  in  ancient 
times  to  celebrate  a  feast  at  the  winter  solstice,  by 
which  men  testified  their  joy  at  seeing  this  great 
luminary  return  again  to  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
This  was  the  greatest  solemnity  of  the  year.  They 
called  it,  in  many  places,  Yole  or  Tuul,  from  the  word 
Hiaul  and  Houl,  which  even  at  this  day  signifies  the 
SUN  in  the  languages  of  Bas-Br^tagne  and  Cornwall," 
Christmas-tide  stiU  continues  to  be  called  Yule  ii^  many 
places,  and  all  observances  and  names  connected  with 

*•  DavieB'  «  British  Druids,"  p.  162. 

<  Bawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  Essay  x.  vol.  L  p.  589. 

'  Northern  Antiqmties,  voL  iL  p.  68. 
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it  seem  to  take  their  origin  from  this  etymon.  Christ- 
mas *  ale/  according  to  Douce  and  Junius,  is  derived 
from  this  root.  "01,  cerevisium  denotat,  et  metony- 
mies convivium."  Holly  I  have  before  shewn  to  have 
its  etymon  from  Heaul,  *to  hallow,  to  deem  sacred;' 
also  from  V«,  Hal,  '  God.'  Holy  from  the  same  origin, 
Heil'ig,  German,  nbH,  Ale,  *to  swear,  to  call  on  the 
name  of  God.'  Possibly  also  the  English  words  *  all ' 
and  *  whole'  may  have  the  same  etymon,  conveying 
the  idea  of  perfection.  So  also  the  word  '  heal '  has 
the  same  derivation.  Apollo  and  ^sculapius  were 
identical:  Apheaulon  is  the  'healing,  whole-making 
God.' 

The  name  seems  to  enter  into  places  in  Britain  com- 
mencing with  the  prefix  of  Al,  All,  Ail,  Ayl,  El,  Sal, 
Mail,  Hayl,  Hoi,  Haul,  Hawl,  Hull,  Ul,  Wol,  Yol,  Yel, 
YouL  As  Al-bury,  Al-boume,  Al-cester  (the  Alauna 
of  the  Romans,  combining  Vm  and  ^TM),  Al-by,  Al- 
thorp,  Al-ton,  AU-ington,  All-erton,  Alva,  Al-ford,  All- 
onby,  Al-sop,  Al-mer,  Ayl-berton,  Ayles-bear,  Ayles- 
bury, Ayles-by,  Ayles-ford,  Ayl-ton,  Ayl-mer,  Ayles- 
gate,  Aylesham,  Al-grove*,  Al-cotts  (Al  and  Coed, 
the  same  as  Algrove),  El-berton,  El- ford,  El-ing, 
Ell-a,  Ell-el,  Ell-aston,  El-more,  Elsdon,  Elsfield,  Els- 
ham.  El-son,  El-stead,  Elton,  El-sing,  Elston,  El-stow, 
Els-tree,  Elswick,  Elsworth,  Elworthy,  El-y,  El-don, 
El-den,  El-down,  El-vaston,  EU-enborough  (the  Olena- 
cum  of  the  Romans),  El-der  Valley,  •T)nM  bH,  Al-adur  \ 
Il-am,  Il-ford,  Ilkley  (the  01-icana  of  the  Romans), 

r  It  is  interesting,  with  onr  knowledge  of  the  grove-wonhip  of  the 
Britons,  to  observe  how  many  names  of  places  still  retain  the  name 
of  grove  in  connection  with  a  prefix  relating  to  the  snn  and  planet- 
worship. 

k  Wilts,  "  British  Remaina." 
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n-mmster,  Il-ton,  llsley,  Hal-es,  Halam,  Halkn. 
Hallam,  Halsally  Hal-ton,  Halstone,  Hal-well,  Hal- 
sham,  Hales  Owen,  Hailes,  Hailsham,  Hail,  Healing. 
Hailey,  Hawling,  Hawley,  Healey,  Hewelsfidd,  HeU- 
ton  (Cornwall,  Druidical  customs  still  remaining  atl. 
Hol-brook,  Hol-cutt,  Holgate,  HoUynS  HoU-beck,  Hd- 
combe,  Hol-ford,  Hol-beach,  Holberton,  Holiingbonm 
HoUins  (Westmoreland  tumulus),  HoUington,  HuUep 
(Yorkshire  British  village).  Hell-stone  (Dortot  crom- 
lech), Helen  (Brittany,  large  tumuli),  Ullen,  Ul-cebT. 
Ul-ting,  XJl-combe,  Yol-grove,  UUingswiek,  Hereftai 
in  which  are  several  places  called  Hoarstone,  TK 
Yell,  Yelters,  Ac,  Worcestershire,  Yelverton,  TeJ- 
vertoft,  Yel-dham  (2),  Yelden,  Yeal-and,  Yelling,  Yri- 
ford,  Youl-grave^. 

'the  rising  sun,  Aurora,  light V 

Gwaivr,  Celto-British.    Atr,  Aiir,  Mendaean.     Ak 

'  Halw&n,  or  Hfdwyn,  is  incontrovertibly  Babylonian.     (See  Bavfit- 
lon's  Essay  x.  on  Herodotus.) 
J  Toul-grave,   '  the  grove  of  MecuU ;'   Har-grove,  '  the  grove  fi 

^  "  *1>^»  Jfour,  Lnminare,  luminU  r^ptacalam,  &c  '  QnaaiB 
jnngitur  Soli  significat  lunam.'  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  16.)  The  Hebrew  Jfor 
or  Maur  is  probably  a  liglitsome  body,  as  is  the  8nn«  moon,  stinw 
Gen.  i.  14, 15,  and  may  have  been  meant  for  the  moon  as  the  Cha^^ 
translates  it,  for  the  sun  next  followeth."  (Ainsw.,  ui  Zbc. ;  Lesgb'i 
Oritica  Sacra,  p.  5.)  From  this  came  probably  our  word  mor-ning,  aad 
the  Dutch  and  German  Morgen.  "Addit4  mentione  Lune,  Sol,  £«■ 
Incis;  nude  et  Apollo  Cms  dicitur,  vel  Horus.'*    (lb.,  p.  6.) 

This  seems  quite  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Cambrian  poeti» 
who  record  that  the  presidency  of  Saturn  was  called  Cadair,  (qy.  *Y 
Tl»)  &nd  also  Cibdar,  tlie  Mystic,  and  he  had  a  sou  called  Elmor,  'tk 
fixed,  or  established  spirit,'  ranked  as  one  of  the  sovereign  Balls.  (Sec 
Bavies'  '<  Drnids,"  pp.  199,  200.)    Sl-maur, '  the  gxeat-god.' 

^  See  Genesis  1.  5. 
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dtpf/r  is  '  the  sky'  in  the  British  language,  *  the  path  of 
;he  sun"/ 

Aur-an,  the  god  Ur ;  Oifpavos,  Greek.     Ovpio^,  cog- 
Qomen  Jovis". 

"The  fire,  the  fire,  whispera  GwawpV 
"Air  or  Aiir,  well-known   gods  of  the   Mendaean 
Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament;" — "the 
god  UrP.V 

Exhibited  perhaps  in  names  with  the  prefix  of  Ar, 
Aur,  Awre,  Ouer,  Gar,  Sar,  llur,  Ir,  Jer,  Jour,  Ur, 
Ver,  War,  Wor,  Wro,  Tor,  as  Ar-ley,  Areley,  Arbor- 
Liowe,  Ar-den,  Awre,  Air-ley,  Arran  (cromlech),  Harden, 
Har-wood,  Har-grove,  Har-borne,  Har-bury,  Har-by, 
Har-borough,  Har-bridge,  Har-by,  Har-field,  Har-ling, 
Har-low,  Har-ford,  Har-stone,  Har-gate,  Har-weU| 
Har-wick,  Har-wortb,  Hor-field,  Hor-ley,  Hor-bury, 
Horsell,  Horsley,  Hur-ley,  Hur-sley,  Ur-cot,  Hur-cot, 
Jersey  %  Guem-sey,  Gwemney,  Ir-by  (Arbeia  of  the 
Romans),  Ire-by,  Jer-by  (Arbeia  of  the  Romans),  Ore, 
Or-by,  Or-ford,  Or-leton,  Or-ton,  Or-sett,  Orkneys, 
Ur-y,  Ur-swick,  Veru-lam  (Urolamium  of  the  Romans), 
Warwick  (Erewick  or  XJrwick),  Warsash,  Worcester 

"  See  note  on  Aiar  in  the  Sabiean  system  in  Rawlinson's  **  Herod.," 
▼ol.  i.  p.  608.  note. 

"  Jablonsky  on  the  Lycaonian  language  in  Sleph,  Thesawr.,  Valpy, 
yol.  i.  p.  cxxxix. 

•  Taliesin  in  Davies'  "  Druids,*'  p.  633. 

P  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  Essay  x.,  p.  606. 

^  Jersey  was  a  great  place  for  Baal- worship.  At  one  time  no  less 
than  fifty  cromlechs  existed  in  the  island.  The  island  possibly  had  its 
name  from  its  snn-worship :  *11H,  Aur,  i.e.  Gallic^,  Jour ;  Aur-aur  i« 
'Aurora,  the  rising  sun;' — Jersey  queui  Joursey,  'the  island  of  the 
rising  sun.'  J^,  '*«H>  is  'a  district  or  province;'  also  'an  island.' 
^  is  also  an  attribute  of  the  female  power  of  the  sun  in  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology,  and  is  identical  with  Quia  and  AnnuU,  (See 
Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.) 
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(Guarangon  of  the  Britons),  Worley,  Tar-row,  Tar- 
mouth,  Yar-borough,  Cher-bourg,  Tardley,  Yam-hilk 
Wrotham,  TJr-cot,  Whorwell. 

Chier,  as  Guernsey  (Island),  (compare  with  Gwerncs- 
ney  in  Monmouth) ;  Guernafield. 

Gar,  as  Gar-forth,  Gar-boldisham  (comp.  of  Aur, 
Baal,  Ish,  Ham),  Gar-grave,  Garrigill,  Garsdale,  Gars- 
don,  Garsington,  Garstang,  Garston,  Gar-tborp,  Gar-tcm. 
Gar-weston,  Gar- way,  Gresford,  Gwersylt,  Gresbam^ 

As  On,  *  the  sun/ 
]t^,  Aun,  Hebrew ;  Anu,  Assyrian ;  Anna^  Babylonian ; 
On,  Celto-British ;  On,  Egyptian  ;  ''Jlv,  Greek. 

"  Even  the  sovereign  On,  the  ancient,  the  generoos 
feeder  •." 

''  Ana  signified  '  the  god,'  Kar  i^oyjqVf  and  was  i^ 
doubt  in  use  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  {roc 
the  very  earliest  times  *." 

''  Anu  is  the  old  Anu,  the  original  chief,  the  fatlier 
of  the  gods ;" — "  appears  to  answer  to  Pluto  '*/' 

Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  "  Potipherah,  priesi 
ofOnV 

"Q^v  Si  iarl  fcar  avrov^  6  ''flXto? :  *  On  is  with  th^E 
« the  sun  y/'* 

It  seems  to  come  out  in  names  of  places  having  Hx  I 
prefix  of  An  ",  Aun,  Aven  %  Aum,  Han,  Hon,  Hun,  (k,  \ 

'  One  might  have  questioned  the  insertion  of  names  GommeDcbf  I 
with  Ore,  but  when  one  finds  Qwer-sylt  (Gwawr-sylt),  a  hamlet  <i 
Qresford,  all  hesitation  vanishes. 

■  Taliesin  in  Davies*  "  British  Druids,"  p.  627. 

*  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  Essay  x.,  vol.  i.  p.  691.  «  Idem. 

'  Gen.  xli.  J  C>ril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

■  Hence  probably  the  Latin  word  an-nw,  *  a  year/  from  the  samd 
solar  revolution. 

'  That  Aven  and  On  were  the  same,  is  shewn  by  the  Oreek  tnuuhuias 
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ITan,  En,  as  An-stey,  An-ston,  Anslow,  An-coats,  An- 
jaster,  (Caer-An),  An-croft,  An-ford,  An- wick,  An- 
3rley,  An-dle,  Avon  (numerous),  Aven-ing,  Av-ing* 
ton,  Aven-bury  (Herefordshire  British  encampment), 
Aunsley,  Awn-ley,  An-crura,  An-nan,  An-worth,  An- 
aat,  An-gu8,  Han-well,  Han-bury,  Han-worth,  Han- 
ford,  Han-ley,  Han-ham,  Hon-ily,  Hon-ing,  Hon-ister, 
Hon-ington,  Hon-iton,  Hon-ley,  Hounslow,  Hun-worth, 
Hun-ton,  Hun-don,  On-cote  (the  grove  of  On), 
On-can,  On-gar,  On-bury,  Yanesbury,  Yanworth  (an- 
ciently Sin  worth),  Enstone  (Oxon.,  cromlech).  The 
Isle  of  Arran  seems  to  be  the  association  of  its  and 
^TW,  Ar  and  An,  A  cromlech  in  the  midst  of  a  circle 
of  stones  at  Arran  indicates  the  solar  worship. 

As  Bel^  h^^, 
Baal^y  Hebrew ;  Bil,  Assyrian ;  Bal, Fhcenician ;  Belus, 
Babylonian ;  Bel  or  Vel,  Celto-British. 

of  Beth-aven  as  *  the  hoage  of  On.'  (See  Pocock'g  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 
Bat  Beth-el  and  Beth-aven  were  the  mine,  so  that  we  may  conclude 
that  M,  Aven,  and  On,  all  meant  the  same  tiling.  Heliopolis  was  at 
different  periods  called  Ain,  Aven,  and  On.  (See  Bryant,  vol.  vi.  p.  65.) 
As  it  has  heen  shewn  that  our  word  Morning  and  the  German  Morgen, 
come  from  the  root  *11SZ3,  Momt,  *  the  receptacle  of  light/  so  possibly 
our  word  Evening,  Dutch  Avond,  and  German  Abend,  may  represent 
y^  Aven,  as  the  declining  sun. 

^  Baal  was  originally  the  name  of  the  god  of  all  power  and  might,  and 
names  having  that  root  and  phonetic  power  were  applied  as  indicative  of 
power,  strength,  force,  and  beauty:  thus  the  bull,  as  an  animal  of  strength 
and  symmetry,  is  called  from  Bel  or  Baal  (the  lord  and  king  of  animals), 
and  80  a  king  or  lord  was  Baal,  as  exercising  power  under  God.  Kings 
were  represented  as  men  with  the  head  of  a  bull ;  hence  the  fabled 
Minotaur.  Hence,  too,  the  word  BeUus  in  Jjatin  for  '  pretty'  and '  hand- 
some,' thence  French  Bel,  Italian  and  Spanish  Bello.  So  from  the 
strength  exercised  in  battle,  war  was  called  heUum,  Forts  and  fortified 
towns  were  in  Gaelic  called  Bal  from  the  same  circumstance,  and 
therefore,  while  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  list  as  derived  from 
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*'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his  character  ssi 
position  he  answers  to  the  great  Father  Jupiter  of  tk 
Romans;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  prin^Ty 
element  of  his  name  is  Bil,  *  the  Lord  *^/  '* 

"  As  the  solar  divinity  and  god  of  light,  he  « 
the  Belt,  or  Apollo,"  of  the  Britons.  "As  king  c 
heaven,  he  was  their  Jupiter  \" 

It  seems  to  enter  into  names  of  places  having  tie 
prefix  of  Bal,  Bel,  Bail,  Bol,  Bil,  Boll,  Bowl,  B% 
Beely  Bui,  as  Bal-dhu*,  Bala,  Bal-by,  Bal-donToot' 
Bal-comb,  Bal-ham,  Bal-shal,  Bul-scot,  Balsham,  6^- 
derton,  Baldwin  *  (Gloucestershire  British  camp)  Bii- 
don.**,  Bayl-hara,  Bel-haugh,  Bel-champ,  Bel-ford,  R> 
grave,  Bel-halwell,  Belton,  Belstone,  Belas-Knsp,  ^^ 
broughton,  Bello,  Bol-don,  BoU-inbrook,  Bole,  Bol-nfj, 
Bolsover,  Bol-stone,  Bolas,  Bol-ventnor,  Bovrlsd/^ 
Bolatre,  Beel-ey,  Beelsby,  Bel-has,  Bul-phan,  Bullb: 

Bal  or  Belt  may  have  received  their  etymon  through  a  aeoondur  cbc 
nel,  nevertheless  the  root  is  tlie  same.  Things  expressive  of  rotnudin 
form  and  motion,  heing  the  shape  of  the  sanand  moon,  a  figure  tbes^^ 
compact,  took  their  name  from  the  same  root  as  a  ball — ^ai  roon^ » 
a  ball ;  so  dancing  round  and  round,  dancing  being  originally  a  cire&c 
motion,  was  a  ball ;  hence  ballet,  ballare,  A  bell,  too,  from  the  fe^ 
and  supposed  circular  form  of  its  vibrations,  the  power  of  its  w^ 
capable  of  reaching  t-o  a  great  distance,  has  its  name  from  tbe  s^ 
etymon.  Bells  were  used  in  Baal-worship  to  call  the  worshippfi*  ^^ 
gether.  To  bellow,  may  also  be  derived  from  hence,  to  make  a  v^ 
like  the  Bel- worshippers,  or  like  a  bull,  their  emblem. 

Bal-mo-ral,  quasi  ^M-TND-bM.  Baal-maur-al,  «the  Lord  the  g«*^ 
sun-god,'  <  the  Lord  of  light.' 

*^  Bawlinson's  '*  Herodotus,"  Essay  z.,  vol.  i.  p.  595. 

*»  Davies'  «  British  Druids,"  p.  126. 

•  Bal-dhu,  'the  Lord  God.' 

'  Here  the  names  of  Baal,  ^373,  I>on,  or  ^TTN,  Jdonai,  and  TMCS' 
TetUates,  seem  united  in  one. 

t  Bal-dwin,  composed  of  BcuU  and  Win.    See  Airther  on,  THs- 

k  Quan  Bel'don,  )riM  bw, '  the  Lord  God.' 
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ton,  Bul-wick,  Bulley,  Bul-cote,  Bul-well,  Bul-ness 
(Blato-bul-giura  of  the  Romans),  Bui -strode,  Bul- 
ford*,  Bul-raer,  Bala-sala,  Bala- Hurry ^  and  more 
than  a  hundred  places  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
having  this  prefix,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  have 
it  as  a  termination  or  other  component  part. 

As  iNn,  Dag^  or  Dagh^ 
*  the  god  Dagon,  or  fish-god,*  worshipped  among  the 
Philistines,  called  among  the  Greeks,  by  ApoUodorus, 
Slhdictov.  Is  mentioned  in  Judges  xv.  23  ;  1  Sam.  v. 
2,  &c. ;  1  Chron.  x.  10,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Philis- 
tines fastened  up  the  head  of  King  Saul  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon. 

"  It  is  past  dispute,'*  says  Mr.  Broughton  *,  "  that 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  came  from  the  East, 
ind  particularly  from  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Dagon  and  Neptune  are  one  and  the  same 
deity." 

"  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  the  god  Dagon  was 
Taphet,  the  third  son  of  Noah ;  and  that  they  gave 
him  the'  dominion  of  the  sea,  because  his  lot,  and  that 
[>f  his  descendants,  was  the  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
countries  beyond  the  seas,  that  is,  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  according  to  what  Lactantius  remarks,  Nep^ 
tuno  maritima  omnia  cum  insults  obvenerunt,  that  is, 
Neptune  had  for  his  share  all  the  sea  coasts,  together 
with  the  islands. 

"  M.  Jurieu  adds,  that  probably  Noah  himself  may 
be  concealed  under  Dagon  or  Neptune,  because  the 
empire  of  the  sea  agrees  perfectly  well  with  him,  who 

*  DrQidical  stones. 

k  Quasi  ITM  bm,  Bal-awr,  'the  Lord  Aurora.' 

*  Broughton's  JSibUotheca  Hisiorica  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

B 
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floated  several  months  on  the  waters  of  the  Deluge. 
and  who  alone  escaped  from  that  flood  which  destroyed 
the  rest  of  mankind." 

It  was  the  temple  of  Dagon  whicli  Samson  iffM 
down  when  called  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

It  seems  to  come  out  in  Daglingworth,  Dag-enhaa. 
Docking,  Dock-low,  Dogmersfield,  and  connected  witi 
Baal  as  a  terminal  in  Ballydaigh  (Ireland),  Bal-dock 
(Herts.),  and  Doagh  (co.  Antrim).  The  Romans  douta- 
less  found  the  worship  of  Dagon  (Neptune)  in  Britain 
whicli  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  very  nuiK- 
reus  repetitions  of  the  figure  of  that  deity  surroundtc 
by  fishes  and  maritime  animals  on  the  Roman  ai^ 
Romano-British  payements  discovered  in  Britain. 

As  MerWy  Mone^  MenUj  Mein^  Meon,  Maen. 

'^aD)  Menif  "the  name  under  whicli  the  idolatros 
Jews  worshipped  the  material  heavens  "*/'  and  the  sat 

"The  whole  of  the  Eastern  nations  worshipp^ 
either  the  sun  or  the  moon-god  under  the  name  ^ 
Mein°." 

The  Chaldee  Targum  translates  Meni  as  ''  the  fc- 
of  Armenia  ®." 

The  observance  of  Minnying-days  in  England  m 
very  ancient ;  the  word  is  still  retained  in  Lancasb:^ 
—  days  of  reminiscence :  these  seem  to  have  be^ 
monthly  in  the  mediaeval  Church  in  this  country,  W 
it  is  probable  that  these  customs  are  of  a  much  m^^ 
ancient  date. 

Thus  the  ancient  Britons,  in  worshipping  Meni,  f^ 
bably  retained  the  memory  of  their  descent  from  Ar 

«  Parkhurst,  p.  385.  »  Montfnucon,  voL  vi.  p.  l^O- 

o  Parkhurst,  p.  385. 
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menia.  And  a  noted  spot  for  their  worship,  the  Mendip 
Hills,  Somersetshire,  may  have  its  etymon  either  from 
j]MrnD,  Mendap,  '  the  fire  of  Meni,'  r)n3D.  Mendip,  the 
name  of  Meni  (or  Armenia),  or  j^^a^D,  Men-ndip^,  *the 
hurrying  away  of  Meni,'  i.e.  the  setting  sun ;  few  places 
being  more  appropriate  from  their  position  for  the  • 
worship  of  the  setting-sun  than  the  Mendip  Hills, 
or  ns\  '  beautiful,'  the  beautiful  Meni ;  worshipped 
by  the  Celto-Britons  as  Myn-awg<i,  and  Man-on^, — 
Man-on,  'the  luminary;'  corresponding  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Menu  in  India,  identified  by  Faber  with  Noah. 
The  root  seems  to  enter  the  names  of  the  following 
places  having  the  prefix  of  Meni,  Mem,  Men,  Mean, 
Mean,  Man,  Main,  Maen,  Mon,  Mine,  Man,  &c."  Menai, 
Man,  Maen-clochog,  Maen-turog,  Main-stone,  Man- 
accan,  Man-aton,  Man-avon,  Man-by,  Man-cetter, 
Man-chester  (the  Man-cun-ium  of  the  Romans),  Man-ea, 
Man-field,  Mans- field,  Man-ewden,  Man- ton,  Man-ston, 
Many-down  (Hants.),  Meon  (East),  Meon  (West),  Meon- 
stoke,  Meon- wood,  Men-heniot,  Mean- Ham,  Meon- Hill, 
Mine-head,  Min-stead,  Min-tiiig,  Mine-ty  (2),Min-8hull, 
Mona,  Min-tern,  Men-dip,  Money-Ash  ^  Money-turap  ", 

»  "  The  adjunct  of  Ip,"  says  RawUnson'g  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  622, 
•*  is  explained  in  the  vocabularies  to  mea?!  *  a  name/  Ip,  however,  was 
a  god  in  his  own  person,  and  perhaps  associated  with  Meni,  as  we  often 
find  to  be  the  case." 

<  Taliesin's  Poem  Kadair  Teynn  On,  quoted  by  Davies,  ''British 
Drnida,"  pp.  529,  630.  »  Ibid.,  p.  583. 

'  It  is  true  that  Maen  means  'a  stone'  in  ancient  British,  but 
we  have  btfore  seen  the  figurative  connection  of  rocks  and  stones 
with  sun-worship. 

'  Mon-es8  and  Mun-ess  in  Scotland,  and  Monyash  in  Derbyshire, 
seem  both  to  derive  from  12^3D>  Meni-ash,  'the  fire  of  Meni.' 

"  At  Money -Tump,  Bisley,  Gloucei»tershire,  and  Minning  Lowe,  Derby- 
shire, Minny  Hill,  Wilts.,  are  British  tnmulL 
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Mun-caster,  Meend-Mains,  Men-galay,  Men-muir,  Min- 
carlo,  Minnow  or  Minny  Hill",  Minniboil,  Minnif, 
Min-gary,  Minen-gaff,  Mon-agh,  Monea-burgh,  Mo!l^ 
die,  Mon-cur,  Moness^  M inning-Lowe  ",  Moni-fietj. 
Moni-vald,  Moni-raael,  Mony-musk,  Mony-cabbuct, 
Moon-zie,  Mun-lochy,  Mun-ess*,  Meinen-gwyr  (Gk- 
morganshire  cromlech),  Min-orea. 

As  Mat^  Maih^  or  Mad. 

no,  Hebrew,  MovO,  Phcenician,  corresponding  wii 
Pluto  of  the  classical  mythology, — ''Quern  thoeaiciei 
modo  mortem,  modo  Plutonem  appellant  %*' — and  per- 
haps with  Maut*,  or  Venus,  and  M&d  of  the  Scriptnre'. 
Chil-m&d  and  M&th  of  Taliesin's  Cad  Godden  ;— 

**  I  was  exorcised  by  M&th  before  I  became  immartaL" 

"ITie  Chil-mad  ^^3  of  Ezekiel,"  says  Eawlins^' 
"  was  the  fort  of  the  god  M&dy/'  Matta  is  still  t:: 
name  of  an  Indian  sun-idol.  In  Greek  we  find  M^^ 
'counsel,'  'prudence/  'intelligence,'  an  attribute- 
deity  worshipped  as  deity  itself: — "Pluto  occulta  cos- 
8ilia«." 

It  seems  to  enter  into  Mat-son  %  Mat-lock,  Mathon' 
Math-em,  Math-ry,  Mottis-stone,  Mot-ley,  Mottis-fr" 
Meeth,  Met-field,  Meth-ley,  Mith-ian,  Mattis-ks^ 
Matting-ley,  Maut-ley,  Mat-fen,  Meth-wold,  Mett- 
ingham,  Mett-on,  Mitt-on,  Mytt-on,  Mythe,  &c.,  Mytb^ 
Toote  or  Tute,  Moots-lowe,  Mad-eley,  Mad-hurst^  Mau- 
ley, Maddington,  Madron^  Madresfield,  Madinglej. 

*  Ensebios,  Prop.  Svang,,  p.  38. 

'  For  Maut,  see  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus/'  vol.  L  p.  540. 
7  It  is  uot  a  little  remarkable  that  a  Gloucestersbire  family  d>^ 
should  still  retain  the  name  of  Cbilmead. 

*  CsbUus  Augustus.  ■  Large  tumnlus  on  Matsoo  HUl 
^  In  Domesday  Book,  Mathon  is  called  Matma. 
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As  Win  J  *  a  fountain/ 

*  the  fountain  of  light.' 

X^Vt  Hebrew,  '  the  eye,  the  eye  of  day,  the  8an ;  the 
eye  of  night,  the  moon,'  corresponding  with  Ogyr-wen 
and  Cerid-wen  of  Taliesin  *.     Also,  Venus. 

Olwen  was  among  the  Britons  the  great  mother, 
the  representative  of  the  fecundity  of  nature  * :  as  such 
a  synonyme  of  Phra.  Hence  *  beauty '  and  '  fairness,' 
ffwin.  And  so  Beltis,  which  was  the  same  goddess,  was 
the  goddess  of  beauty  and  fairness,  Beaut S,  French  ; 

*  Beauty,'  English ;    Bella,  Italian ;    Be/dad,  Spanish, 
&c. 

This  worship  seems  to  have  passed  over  into  America, 
and  to  connect  the  American  Indians  also  with  the 
Chaldsean  mythology. 

Stone  circles  we  find  exist  at  Win-nepeg  in  North 
America  ®. 

It  seems  to  enter  as  a  prefix  to  names  of  places  in 
Britain  commencing  with  A  in  and  Ayn,  as  Ainderby, 
Ainstable,  Ainsworth,  Ain-tree,  Ayn-hoe. 

Also  as  Win,  Wim,  Wyn,  Wen,  Oun,  &c.  As 
Win-canton,  Winchester,  (the  Bel-win  or  gwen  of 
the  Romans,  latinized  by  them  into  Venta  Belgarum, 
'  the  eye  of  Baal,'  the  chief  city  of  the  Belgse,  or  Baal- 
worshippers,)  Win-grave,  Win-thelbury  (Wilts.,  camp), 
Wincot,  Win-nal,  Win-now,  Win-ford,  Wins-low, 
Winsley,.  Winborough,  Win-ster,  Winslow',  Wind-low 
(tumulus,  Derbyshire),  Win-hill  (ditto),  Windon,  Win- 
ston',  WindmiU  Tump',    WindmiU   HiU',    Winthill, 

«  See  Davie«'  "Druids,"  pp.  602,  503. 
•»  Owen's  "Camb.  Biog.,"  p.  267. 
•  Hodg8on*8  "  Letters  from  North  America,"  ii.  439. 
Tumuli  at  Winslow,  Derbyshire,  at  Winston  and  Windmill  Tump, 
Qloucestershire,  and  Windmill  Hill,  Wilts. 
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Winsgrave,  Win-wick,  Win-frith,  Wing-field  (It 
Win-field),  Win-son,  Win-stead,  Win-thorp,  Win-tci 
Wim-bish,  Wim-bourne  »,  Wims-wold,  Winceby,  Via- 
die.  Wimble-don  ^  {quasi  Win-bal-don,  embracing  tt? 
three  names  of  Win,  Baal,  and  Adon),  Win-gerwortk 
Wen-dover,  Win-hill,  Wensbury,  Wendesley,  Wen- 
lock,  Wyn-stay,  Oundle,  Wyn-dham,  Wyndley,  'Wp- 
gal,  (bD-7'»y,  Lincolnshire,  associated  Win  and  Gal,) 

As  ChiouHy  Chun^  or  Cun: 
corresponding  with  ]1D,  Chiun,  the  Syrian  god  asso- 
ciated with  Moloch  S  the  same  as  Astarte,  Venus,  ui 
the  moon,  introduced  to  Egypt  as  Chen  or  Ken.  Da^* 
Kina,  as  the.  Lady  £ina,  appears  constantly  on  it- 
Assyrian  tablets  as  the  wife  of  Hea,  the  Sun,  the  L o"- 
of  Heaven*'.  "Every  god,"  says  Rawlinson\  "^-' 
associated  with  a  goddess."  It  apparently  enters  sj 
a  prefix  into  names  of  places  in  Britain  commencfa. 
with  CeUy  Cun,  Chin,  Coum,  Can,  Con,  Quen,  Q'^  > 
Quin,  Ken,  Kein,  Kim,  Kem,  &c.,  as  Can-iber,  Conisixij 
Can-na,  Can-field,  Can-ewden,  Can-ford,  Caun,  Cat- 
onby,  Can-wick,  Can-op,  Can-nock,  Chun  (cromW' 
Caen,  Con-nington,  Con-istone,  Congleton  (the  Conii^^ 
of  the  Romans,  combining  Chiun  and  Ate),  Con-isclit 
Con-an,  Con-ingsby,  Con-way,  Con-dicote,  Chin-^^^' 
{quasi  -^tm^D),  Ching-ford,  Chin-ley,  Northumberlaai 
{quasi  >Mb  11D,)  Chin-nock,  Quain-ton,  Quein-ton,  Q"^^' 
hill,  Quen-don,  Quan-tock,  Quen-ington,  Ken-eo' 
Ken-chester,  Kendal  (Kendal  was  the  Con-cangii  £' 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  etymon  seems  to  come  ^^^ 
double  force),  Kenn,  Ken-net  (Cyneta  of  the  'Romans'- 
Ken-ington,   Keinton   (Wilts.,  several  tumuli),  K^' 

»  Corrupted  to  Winterboume.        ■»  British  camp.         *  Ain«  ^'  ^ 
k  Bawlinson'B  "  Herodotus/'  vol.  i.  p.  601.  >  Ibid,  p.  5S9. 
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sington.  Ken-sail,  Een-artb,  Ken-ton,  Kenyaur,  Ken- 
wjTiy  Kens-lowe  (tumnlus),  Ken-muir,  Ken-edar,  Kin- 
grove,  Kin-craig,  Kin-fauns,  Kin-cary,  Kin-ley  (>Hb  p, 
*  the  place  of  Chiun,'  Gloucestershire),  Kin-loch,  Kin- 
caid,  Kin-cardine,  Kin-aird,  Kin-eff,  Kin-gartb,  Kin- 
loss,  Ean-tore,  Kin-oul,  Kin-ross,  Kin-ellar,  Kin-trae, 
Xin-traw,  Kin-nel,  Kin-ellar,  Kington,  or  Kinton 
(in  "  Domesday,'*  Chintune),  Kim-bol-ton,  (qy.  the 
numbers  of  places  in  Gloucestershire  called  Kilkenny, 
in  the  Cottes wold  hills  Kil  -  Chiun^  *  the  temple  of 
Chian/) 

Konigen,  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  places  may  have 
derived  their   names  from   some   Saxon   queens ;    we 
would  not  therefore  press  this  etymon  too  strongly. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  those  which  seem  de- 
rived from  St.  Keyna,  as  Keynsham  is  said  to  be, 
though  questionably  so. 

As  a  God.  Cohen,  sometimes  written  Can  and  Kun, 
meant  'a  lord  or  prince.'  This  Can  is  the  Lord  of 
Heaven.  ITun  was  Apollo,  Kvpvio9  ^AiroWtov,  Her- 
cules and  Neptune  were  also  called  Kun,  and  as  Conah, 
*  a  lord,'  it  is  ascribed  to  Moses  ™. 

Chan  18  still '  a  lord'  in  Oriental  countries. 
See  an  interesting  mention  of  Chiun,  Chen,  and  Ken 
in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Essay  I.  in  RawHnson's 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  547. 

In  Cun-Hu  Hills,  Lincolnshire,  we  seem  to  have  the 
combination  of  Chiun  and  Hoa,  or  Hu. 

As  PliB^,  Skene, 
(hence  Anglic^  '  to  shine,')  '  the  sun.'     "  We  cannot," 

«  Bryant's  "Analygis,"  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 
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says  Mr.  Kennedy  ^^  *'  define  roCD  as  applied  to  die  son 
without  defining  at  the  same  time  the  tropical  year." 

The  moon  by  the  Assyrians  was  called  Sin,  and  by 
the  MendaDanSi  corresponding  with  the  Babylonian 
ffurkiy  fromiTW. 

Sin  was  the  god  of  good  fortune,  expressed  accord- 
ing to  difierent  phonetic  powers,  as  Sin^  Shin^  Sas, 
Shan,  Son,  Shivan,  Zan,  Zaen,  Zoan,  called  by  tbe 
Romans  Sancus. 

"  Pan  Sancam  voce  canebont 
Auctorem  gentis  '/' 

Senn-on  signifies  '  ccelestis  sol/  It  enters  into  names 
of  places,  such  as  Sheen,  Seend,  Send,  Senewar,  Sen  wick, 
SheintoQ,  Shen-field,  Shen-ingtou,  Shene,  Shenlej, 
Shen-stone,  Sennen,  Senn-icots,  Seven-hampton,  Shic- 
field.  Shin-gay,  Shingham,  Shincliff^  Shen-borougL, 
Sunborough,  Sinnington,  Sunning,  Sonning,  Sundon, 
Swindon,  Sunbury,  Sunningwell,  Senworth,  Sunart. 

As  JpollOy 
from  bay,  *  to  be  elevated,'  or  Dy,  *  to  vibrate,  or  co- 
ruscate,' as  the  sun,  nz^V  **. 

Hence  Opal,  the  fire-stone  or  burning  gem,  was  pro- 
bably the  "  Oculus  Beli"  of  Pliny :— "  Beli  oculus  albi- 
cans pupillam  pingit  nigram  e  medio  aareo  fulgoi? 
lucentem." 

As  shewn  in  the  case  of  nnilf  Hete,  that  the  sun  was 
held  to  be  a  good  divinity  as  long  as  it  produced  fertile 
seasons,  so  was  it  a  divinity  of  mischief  whenever  it 
acted  otherwise.  Here  again,  under  the  term  of  Ap- 
heaulen,  it  is  all  health  as  long  as  it  acts  favourably, 

"  Scripture  Chronology^  p.  87.  "  See  Rawlinson's  •*  Herodotitf,'' 
vol.  i.  p.  614.  P  Silius  Italicns.  1  Amos  It.  13. 
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3ut  it  is  Appalling  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  healthful. 
3o  our  ancient  poet  Lidgate^ — 

"  To  make  his  power  to  appallen  and  to  fkyle." 
5o  palleo  in  Latin,  '  to  grow  pale  from  want  of  health/ 
ind  the  French  appalir ;  probably  also  the  Greek  aTroX- 
KvfMi  and  anoXKvoHi  'to  destroy/  may  have  a  similar 
lerivation. 

Apheaulf  Celtic,  possibly  ^MSH  Apol,  Opal,  Hopl, 
seems  to  enter  into  Dames  such  as  Able-ton,  Apley, 
Appleby,  Appledore,  Appledurcomb,  Appleford,  Apple- 
3haw,  Apple-ton,  Applethwaite,  Ablington',  Ipley, 
Ipple-pen,  Uplowman,  Pol- ton",  Pol-whele,  Poul-ton, 
Pol-brook,  Polstead,  Polesworth,  Polperro,  Pol-mau- 
gar,  Polmean,  Polgooth,  Polvillam,  Polruan,  Pol- 
iuh  (the  divine  Apollo),  Poldice,  Polrode,  Polcloath, 
Polgaver,  Polamounter,  Polmark,  Polsmenow,  Pol-yfont, 
Pol-horum,  Polruddan,  Polscoe,  Polsew,  Polshea,  Pol- 
taire,  Polrethan,  Pool,  PwU,  Polebrook,  Poling,  Pol- 
ling-ton "■,  Pol- stead,  Poul-shot,  Pul-borough,  Pul-ford, 
Pul-ham,  Poltimore. 

As  Doriy  ]%  and  ]^^<,  Jdon. 
Dan,  *  a  Ruler,  Lord,  Judge/    Celtic,  Adon,  ^  a  Judge/ 

"  A  FhoBnicibus  et  Arabibus  etiam  Sol  coitus  et  vo- 
(iatur  Adon,  sive  Adonis  sive  Adoneus  ^" 

7"T  ^  as  a  noun,  with  a  formative  h-    ^TIH,  '  a  ruler,  di- 

'  Abling-ton,  PoUing^n,  the  townships  of  Apollo.  At  Ablington, 
Gloucestershire,  is  a  spleudid  long-barrow,  now  about  to  be  opened,  ou 
the  property  of  Richard  Cox  well- Rogers,  Esq.  There  are  other  long- 
barrows  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     (See  note  at  end  of  Appendix  I.) 

■  Tumolus  at  Polton.  Pol  was  an  abbreviation  for  Apollo,  and  was 
used  commonly  as  an  expletive  adjuration  by  the  heathen,  as  Pol, 
iEdipol,  &c 

*  Lucian,  J)e  Did  Syria, 

"  Parkhorst,  under  ]"T.    Hence  Dominui — Don,  *  a  Lord.' 
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rector,  lord/  from  which  Adonis.  Macrobias  says  Adc- 
nis  was  undoubtedly  the  sun,  and  many  other  wntc?> 
are  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  so  he  explains  the  fablr 
of  Adonis's  descent  into  hell,  and  Venus's  (i.e.  generx 
nature)  weeping  on  that  account,  (which  is  the  same  & 
the  women  weeping  for  Thammuz  *,  who  according  ^ 
Jerome  is  identical  with  Adonis).  Nature's  weeping  cc 
'  that  account  would  explain  the  sun's  passing  throu^i 
the  winter  months,  the  sun's  entering  into  the  norther 
signs,  and  so  returning  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  the  fiction  of  Adonis  being  killed  by  the  boai 
means  the  diminution  of  the  sun's  light  in  winter. 

Adonis,  'the  sun.'  Adonai  was  one  of  the  names 
the  true  God,  until  perverted  by  idolaters ;  so  also  ts 
Baal  and  Shaddai.  Enters  probably  into  Adding:.: 
Adenburgh,  Dan-by,  Donoaster  (Caer  Don),  Doniq 
ton,  Donyatt,  Donisthorpe,  Dun-ham,  Dun-head,  Pui- 
ington,  Dunsby,  Dunston,  Dunsford,  Dunton,  Dunwiv. 
Dunsbourn,  Dun-mow,  Dunstable,  Dun-odeer,  Dm- 
chen,  Dunotter,  Dunraven,  Dundee,  Duniwald,  Dun-Ie; 

As  Gran^ 
from  mHi  *  to  move,*  nij,  *  intenseness  of  action^  a c  ■ 
tation ;'  yapyaCpco,  •  to  vibrate,  to  excite,  to  lift  up 
or  perhaps  it  may  better    derive   from    7-p,    Ker.- 
'to  shoot  forth,   as  rays   of  light' — hence    Kcpav^v^i 
*  lightning.' 

Apollo  is  called  Kapveto^  y,  and  ^-p  is  a  horn,  from  b 

'  Ezek.  viii.  14. 

y  The  Greeks  adopted  Kappuos  as  a  name  for  Apollo,  '*  but,"  si 
Rawl'mson,  ("  Herod.,"  book  vii.  206,  vol.  iv.  p.  175,  note>)  «'  the  or  jl 
and  meaning  of  the  word  Carneios  was  unknown  to  them,  aa  appe.1 
from  the  varioos  expUnations  of  Pausanias  and  others/' 

Ashteroth-Kameim  is  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  places  in  Scrl^ 
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shooting  forth — ^hence  Comu,  Latin.  Moses,  like  Apollo, 
.3  represented  with  horns  of  light  shooting  forth  from 
kis  brow.  Among  Grater's  inscriptions  is  one  found 
it  Musselburgh,  in  Scotland,  apollini  granno. 

The  Apollo  Grannus  of  the  Britons  was  he,  probably, 
j^ho  presided  over  the  harvest,  and  that  particular  part 
>f  its  operations  the  threshing,  from  )^^  Gran,  a  thresh- 
ing-floor, so  called. 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  threshing-floors  being  ex- 
posed to  the  agitation  of  the  wind  seems  to  be  the 
principal  reason  of  its  Hebrew  name,  yiy,  which  may 
further  be  illustrated  by  the  direction  which  Hesiod 
gives  his  husbandmen,  to  thrash  his  com  x^PV  ^^ 
ivaei,  '  in  a  place  well  exposed  to  the  wind  "/ 

The  Celto- Britons  worshipped  him  as  Grannaux, — 
'*  Eidiol  felt  the  heat  of  the  splendid  Granaaux  ;*' 
and  also  as  Granwyn, — 

**  Ac  cryr,  nch  wybr,  allwybr  Qranwyn  •.** 

It  seems  to  enter  names  such  as  the  following : — 
Gran-by,  Gran-chester  (Caer  Gwrant  of  the  Britons), 
Gran-borough,  Gran-tham,  Grans-ton,  Gransley,  Grans- 
ien.  Grans-more,  Graned-Tor  (Derbyshire),  Cran-ford, 
Cran-boum,  Cran-field,  Cranstone,  Cran-brook,  Cran- 
ham,  Cran-wick,  Gran-tock,  Cran-well,  Cran-ley,  Cron- 
iall,  Cron-were  (-)•)«  yyp),  Cran-more  (iiMD  ]nD). 


bure,  ia  Qen.  xiv.  5.    Ashteroth  Earneim  woald  mean  the  horned 
noon,  or  Astarte;  she  is  called  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians. 

It  seems  to  ent-r  into  tlie  name  of  Karnac  or  Camac,  that  gprand 
kssemblage  of  Droidical  stones  in  Brittany.  And  one  of  the  ancient 
>racles  applied  to  Apollo  runs  thus : — 

"  E^xeo  Kapift^  r€\4€iu  ctfias  *AirrfAA»i'«." 

(Orae,  Vet,  Optop.,  p.  41.) 
«  Ptokhnrst'B  "Heb.  Lex.,"  p.  115.  •  Talieain. 
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As  JEl-uk,  Luky  Lug^ 
'the  sun,   the   God  of  fortune/  Eng.    'lock.'    Or. 
DnbM,   'the  circulating  sun/     See   under   ijrr,   Park- 
hurst's  Heb.  Lex.,  pp.  182, 183.     Llug,  Celtic,  *  light 
dawn/ 

"  The  sun  was  called  Avko^,'*  says  Macrobius  ^  "  an 
rov  AvKoVf  id  est  sole  \"  *'  Also  Ao^la^  and  Aufcm,^ 
says  Lord  Herbert. 

Lycaon  was  the  same  as  Apollo,  qiiosi  7lMarftK  J*3- 
^^ow.  The  Lycean  Jove*  worshipped  iu  Egypt  «* 
perhaps  a  corresponding  divinity.  The  name  seems  :^. 
enter  into  Lux-or,  in  Egypt.  The  large  British  turn-- 
lus  called  Y-Lleche  is  described  in  Aubrey's  Manumc*:. 
Britannica.  Y-Leche  in  British  meant  '  tAe  stoLc. 
Heb.  mb,  Lech,  like  Maen,  meaning  'stone  ;'  but  ih-t 
it  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  as  will  be  seen  in  Ct^ 
k,  p.  196.  It  is  surprising  how  constantly  we  i:-- 
tumuli  at  places  commencing  with  this  prefix.  I- 
seems  to  enter  names  commencing  with  Ztoe,  Zs^ 
Loch,  Luck,  Luc,  Lug,  Lech,  Leg,  Lax.  As  Lax-ey  {li 
of  Man,  Druidical  remains),  Lace  by,  Lache,  Lackiiu- 
ton,  Leckhampton*,  Legsby,  Lickhill,  Leek,  Lickej 
Leek  with.  Leek -hamps  ted,  Leckon  field,  Leck-iori 
Lech-lade,  Lug-bury*,  Luckington  *,  LiugershaL. 
Lucker,  Luc- ton,  Luccombe,  Loclcsley,  Lox-bear,  Lock- 
shore,  Lox-wood,  Ludg-van,  Lowick,  Luxboroug^^ 
Luckley  (Gloucestershire),  Luxulyan.  At  Uecb-p 
Ast  *,  in  Cardiganshire,  was  a  large  tumulus  with  tir: 
cist-vaens. 

As  Jsh,  B^M,  *  the  fire  or  light  of  daybreak,' 
usually  called  the  Qreat  Lord,  the  King  of  all  the  Goi^ 

»»  Saturn.,  lib.  i.  c.  17.     *  See  Bryant's  "  Anal}8w,**  vol,  i.  p.  96,  i 
^  Herodottu,  lib.  iv.  p.  203.  *  TumolL 
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'^  Ees,  rendered  As  and  /«/*  says  Mr.  Bryant  •,  "  like  km 
^f  the  Hebrews,  related  to  light  and  fire,  and  was  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  sun."  So  Asia  is  ^HlTM,  '  a  place  burnt 
by  the  sun.'  Ash  is  *  the  Father  of  the  Gods  V  &c. 
Asshur,  quasi  niM  tt?M,  abbreviated  into  IW,  where,  as  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  initial  character  stands 
for  the  whole  word.  The  Samaritan  text  of  Genesis 
uses  Ashton  for  Ass&ur.  Now  there  are  no  less  than 
a  hundred  or  a  huadred  and  fifty  places  in  England 
commencing  with  the  prefix  of  Ash  ».  At  least  a  dozen 
or  two  places  are  called  simply  Ash  or  Ashe,  while  no 
less  than  fifty  places  are  called  Aston  or  Ashton,  inde- 
pendently of  numerous  hamlets  and  fields.  Ashby  is 
common  here,  and  exists  also  in  Babylonia  as  Asbi^. 
So  numerous  are  the  places  with  this  prefix,  that  they 
may  be  omitted. 

Ash-ton,  Ash,  Ashe,  Ashby,  &c.,  Ashelworth. 


*  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

'  See  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,*'  voL  i.  p.  587,  &c. 

s  Ashley,  a  very  common  name  in  England.  ^btDHt  Aahlai,  is  the 
place  of  groves,  from  bt27H>  Aaliel,  'a  grove,  a  sacred  grove,  an  oak, 
a  grove  of  oaks/  Hence  an  asylum.  They  derive  probably  from  tZ7H» 
Ash,  'fire,'  from  their  combustible  material.  The  sacred  fires  were 
kept  up  in  the  sacred  groves,  and  the  sacred  groves  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  the  sacred  fires.  Ashel-worth,  Gloucestershire  (tumuli).  Hence 
Ishl,  in  Germany,  and  many  other  places  of  similar  etymon,  and  Is- 
lington in  England,  Haslingden,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  formerly 
Haslingbrugh. 

Hasle-ton,  Hasel-den,  in  Gloucestershire,  have  this  derivation,  and 
not  from  the  hazel-nuts,  although  this  latter  word  may  have  had  its 
etymon  from  the  same  idea,  as  we  know  that  plants  and  trees  among 
the  Druids  had  their  mythological  and  mystical  names.  The  hazel-nut 
perhaps  had  iu  name  from  ripening  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  also  Hase- 
ley,  Haselbury,  Haselor  (-IvSdW). 

^  See  RawUnson's  *<  Herodotus/'  vol.  i.  p.  641. 
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As  Ra,  Rao,  TXTi,  'spirit^;'  Mjn,  'an  eri 
spirit/ 

Re  was  among  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  sun,  the  father  of  many  deities*. 

"  The  name  of  Re/'  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  os 
the  Egyptian  Gods  in  the  above  work  (Sir  Garden 
Wilkinson),  "  is  remarkable  for  it|  resemblance  to  ti? 
Ouro,  *  light/  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Aor  (-T«)  of  tlif 
Hebrew,  &c. 

In  Babylonia  the  first  place  among  gods  is  given  v 
II  or  Ra. 

"  -Ra/'  says  Mr.  Rawlinson  ^  "  is  translated  by  T^ 
which,  as  Sanchoniathon  says,  is  "IXoSj  and  the  same  s 
Kp6vo9,  which  is  the  bw,  and  the  Sal  of  the  Ph(^ 
nicians.'* 

Abn-Ra,  or  Aubn-Ra,  according  to  the  Babjlonii^ 
Cylinders,  was  '  the  champion  of  the  gods.' 

Rha-damanthus :  one  of  Virgil's  poetical  judges  cc 
hell  had  doubtless  this  etymon  for  his  name.  The  saine 
may  be  assigned  to  Rhea,  who  was  indifferently  Cybek 
Vesta,  or  the  moon,  the  female  impersonation  of  Rba, 
or  Ra.  "  She  was  worshipped  by  the  Cimmerians/'  saj> 
Lord  Herbert",  "as  the  great  mother,"  Hence  ibf 
Gaelic  Ehdg,  'a  prince,  chief,  or  ruler,  Indian  Rajah;' 
and  Irish-Gaelic,  iioc  and  Eae,  'abundance;'  as  tht 
sun,  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  day.  "  The  sun  U 
rule  the  day  ^J*     Anglic^,  Ray ;  Latin,  Sodium. 

-R^  is  *  a  star,  a  planet,  the  sun,  the  moon/  a  compoasc 
idea  of  vibration  and  roundness — a  common  combinatioi 
of  ideas  in  heathen  mythology — from  the  root  JRo  and 

»  See  Parkhuret,  p.  645.  ^  Rawlinson's  «  Herodot@.* 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  290.  >  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  59a 

■  JDe  ReUgione  QentUium,  p.  84.  ■  Genesis  i.  16 — la 
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Re^  *  circularity/  m>,  Ir^,  is  'the  moon'  in  Hebrew, 
and  E^  is  the  same  in  Celtic,  apparently  entering  into 
the  names  of  Rao-tor®,  Ro-chester  (Caer-Ro),  Ro-cester 
(Staffordshire),  Ro-by,  Row-ton  (Rutensium  of  the 
Romans),  Ruislip,  Ril-ston,  Rye,  Raw-cliffe,  Raw- 
reth,  Raw-marsh,  Ry-dal,  Ry-ton  (3),  Ry-ston,  Rou- 
sham,  Rough -ton,  Roud-h«m,,  Wrou-ghton,  Roy-ton, 
Row-Urcot  (Gloucestershire P),  Row-barrow,  Row-down 
(Wilts.),  Row-ington,  Rownharn,  Row-tor  in  Youl- 
grave,  Rouslinch,  Ronnton,  Row-ley,  Row-botham, 
Ru-len,  Ruston,  Ruy-ton,  Ry-arsh,  Ry-burgh,  Ru-shall, 
Ro-by  Lowe  (tumulus,  Derbyshire),  Wrag-by,  Rug-by, 
Wraw-by,  Wratling,  Wra-xall,  Wray,  Wrays-bury, 
Wreay,  Wressall,  Wretton,  Wrexham,  Wre-tham,  &c. 

As  LiUe^  TVj  Lil^  and  ilT?,  Lilleh^ 
*  the  evening  or  night** ;'    the  exact  converse  of  TW, 
Aur,  *the  morning-light,*  Aurora,  or  'daybreak/ 

The  Orphaean  fragments  say,  "  I  will  sing  of  the 


*  Tamnlas  at,  in  Derbyshire. 

p  Rowr-Ur-cot,  Row-ur-Coed,  "Tp  11M  TVn»  *  the  gro?e  of  Ra-Aar/ 
'  the  divine  spirit  of  the  morning  sun.' 

4  Qenesis  i.  5.  English,  Lull,  Lnll-a-hy,  from  the  lall  of  noise  and 
labour  at  night.  The  ancients  deified  the  night,  and  Orpheus  reckons 
her  as  the  most  aucieut  of  deities,  and  calls  her  "  the  mother  of  gods 
and  men." 

Lille  corresponds  with  A-1ilI-at,  the  Alilta  of  the  Phcsnicians,  and 
Mylitta.  Allilat,  the  noctiluca  of  the  Assyriitns:  "Qtise  non  alia  est 
a  LunA  sive  Diana.  Lilith  etiam  dicta  Judrois,  qnod  ab  eodem  quo 
Halalath  Arabum  manat  fonte  a  Lailah,  n^^b>  nempe  quod  noz  est, 
nnde  rrVb»  Lilith,"  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  350.  See  Ki-lili, 
Rawlinson's  "  Herod.,"  voL  i.  p.  641.)  It  may  be  suggested  whether 
from  LU-liih,  Lethe  may  not  be  derived,  '  oblivion  in  sleep  and  death.' 
Xt/y,  probably  the  Llytoy  of  the  Britons;  see  Davies'  "Druids,"  pp. 
197,  385.    Proeerpine  was  doubtless  the  same  as  Lille, 
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night,  the  generator  of  gods  and  men.  Night  tbc 
generator  of  all  things," 

The  Egyptians  considered  night  and  darkness  Xh 
first  principle  of  all  things, 

Lille  (France),  Ijilley  (Herts.),  Lil-boame,  Lil-fori 
Lilies-hall,  Lillingstone,  Lillin-ton  (several),  Lil-stixk. 
Little- ton  (in  Domesday, Lille-ton),  Lullingston,Ln11iiL- 
ton  (several),  Lul- worth  (2),  Lulsley,  Lilley-hom  (Glv-- 
cestershire),  Lol-worth,  Laleston,  Lale-ham,  &c.,  i:, 
Luttley  (Worcestershire),  Lulsley  (id.) 

As  Gad,  na, 
the  name  of  a  god  among  the  idolaters.  We  find  i 
place  in  Canaan  called  the  tower  of  Ta,  Gad,  or  vj 
temple  of  Gad^  and  another  in  the  valley  of  Lehano: 
as  Baal-gad ' ;  Gad  and  Meni  are  associated  in  Isa.  li^ 
11,  12,  "Ye  are  they  that  prepare  a  table  for  Gad,  ai: 
that  furnish  a  drink-ofiering  to  Meni." 

Gad  is  translated  '  a  troop.*  He  is  the  god  of  trocjs 
Mars.  "  Hebraeum  Gad  proprie  significat  accinctun. 
sive  procinctum  scilicet  militem  vel  exercitum. :  inc- 
significat  Martem  militi©  Deum  et  prsesidem  :  li:\- 
rursum  significat  fortunam;  nam  Gentes  credeba:: 
Martem  praebere  bonam  fortunam,  victoriam  et  spoli 
militibus*." 

As  war  was  the  profession  of  a  people  straggling  f  * 
existence,  so  Gad  was  the  god  par  exceliencey  and  hena 
the  English  name  God,  and  German  Gott,  from  T. 
and  so  God  and  war  are  connected  both  in  true  ai:: 
false  worship.  "  The  Lord  God  is  a  man  of  war ;  tt. 
Lord  is  His  name";"    "The  battle  is  the  Lord's ^* 

'  Josh.  XV.  37.  ■  Ibid.,  xi.  17 ;  xii.  7  ;  xiii.  5. 

*  Cornel.  K  Lap.  in  Genesis  tjx.  11,  quoted  in  Leigh's  Critica  Soen 
p.  35.  ■  Exod.  XV.  3\  *  1  Sam.  xvii.  47. 


\ 
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*^  It  is  the  Lord  that  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and 
my  fingers  to  fight  y/' 

Godo  was  a  deity  among  the  Britons. 

The  British  C6d,  or  Ked,  may  he  the  female  imper- 
sonation of  the  same  divinity ;  she  is  supposed  hy  some 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  Ceres,  and  by  others  of  Bellona. 
CiBdeSy  'slaughter/  in  Latin,  probably  has  the  same 
etymon.  There  seems,  at  least,  to  be  an  aflBnity  be- 
tween God,  Eed,  and  Caed-es.  Eets  Coity  House,  in 
Kent,  a  name  which  has  puzzled  many,  may  be  Ketk- 
Coed,  *  the  grove  of  Ked  or  Gad.' 

Baal-Gad,  and  Ares  or  Mars  seem  to  have  been  as- 
sociated by  the  Celto-Britons  as  one  divinity  under  the 
title  of  Belatucadros,  DnnTlTrbm,  Bet-dhu-Gad-Ares^ 
and  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  or  by  the 
Romano-Britons  :  see  inscriptions — 

DEO  ICABTI 
BELTTVCADBO 
KT   NVUnnGB. 

discovered  at  Brougham,  Westmoreland ;  and 

DEO 
BI.ATYCAOB. 

discovered  in  Cumberland,  and  recorded  in  the  Manu- 
menta  Historiea  Britannica,  The  name  of  Gad  appears 
to  enter  into  the  names  of  Gades  and  Gadeira,  &c., 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  Britain  into  Gatcombe  (Glou- 
cestershire, tumulus),  Gads-by%  Gaddesden  (2),  Gatton 

y  Pi.  cxliv.  1. 

*  DTT,  is  'the  destroyer,  or  destmbtion.'  Dnn>  is '  the  aolar  orb/ 
Job  iz.  7 ;  Judges  viii.  13. 

*  The  termination  By  of  so  many  British  villages  and  townships, 
as  weU  as  of  Oriental  phices,  seems  to  derive  from  >^  or  HD*  Bith, 
'a  hoose,  a  dwelling,  a  family  place,  a  bailding,  a  village,  a  town;'  in 
Celto-Britisb,  Bath,  *  a  hut  or  dweUing,'  also  'a  temple;'  and  those  who 

8 
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{quasi  Gad- ton),  Gadsden,  Gadboum  (Wilts.),  Gad-bury 
Camp  (Somerset),  Gadbury  Camp  (Herefordshire),  Cad- 
bnry  (Somerset),  Gayton  (Gad-ton),  Gaut-by  (6),  Ged- 
ding,  Geddington,  Gtid-bridge,  Gat-combe,  God-ington, 
Ged-ley,  Ged-ney,  Gid-ding  (3),  Gid-ley,  Goad-by, 
God-al-ming^,  God-man-ston*',  God-man-chester^,  God- 
mer-sbam,  God-ney,  Godley,  Godshill,  Godstone,  God- 
stow,  God-wick,  Goodmersham,  Goodshaw,  Gx>t-ham 
(tumulus,  Derbyshire),  Goad-hurst,  &c. 

Mr.  Jabez  Allies  presumes  that  Gad  may  be  deriyed 
from  the  Saxon  Geata,  who  was  the  same  as  Woden, 
but  this  only  shews  that  the  Saxons  worshipped  the 
same  divinity  under  a  nearly  corresponding  name. 

As  Mulj  rhby 

'to  fill,*  perhaps  from  "filling  all  things  living  with 

desire  to  gi^e  it  a  Danish  etymon  most  carry  that  again  farther  hack 
to  a  stiU  remoter  origin.  Arbeia  and  Morbinm,  names  of  Roman  sta- 
tions in  the  north  of  England,  were  only  Romanized  British  names 
which  had  received  their  terminations  many  centuries  before  the  Danes 
set  foot  in  Britain. 

^  Embracing,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Bel-atu-cardos,  the  three 
divine  attributes  of  Qad-al-^nen,  ^^bKr^* 

^  Gad-men-u-taii,  *  the  seat  of  the  god  Meni.'  See  observations  on 
the  association  of  Gad  and  Meni  in  the  text,  p.  117. 

'  God-man-chester — Caer  Grad-men.  See  the  association  of  Oad  and 
Meni  in  Lowth's  '  Isaiah.' 

It  is  qnite  evident  from  the  Roman  and  British  remains  here  dis- 
covered that  the  place  is  of  no  Saxon  or  Danish  origin,  and  therefore 
we  may  question  whether  it  had  such  an  etymon  as  has  been  attributed 
to  it.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  it  had  any  allusion  to  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  the  God-man.  Nor  is  the  etymon  of 
Guthrum,  the  Saxon  chief,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  Gadmenthal  in  Switzerland,  also  a  Celtic  country, 
seems  to  be  quite  analogous  to  the  Caer  Gad-men  of  Huntingdonshire. 
It  is  surprising  how  in  Switzerland  we  find  the  mythological  names  con- 
veying the  same  ideas  of  worship  as  we  have  in  Britain  still  plinging 
to  names  of  places,  as  Melch-thal,  the  valley  of  Moloch,  &c 
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plenteousness.'^  Mul  and  Multa  were  names  of  a  Baby- 
Ionian  or  Chaldasan  god  or  goddess,  equivalent  to  the 
Molis  of  Nicolaus,  sometimes  called  Mylitta®.  Belus 
and  Beltis,  Mul  and  Multa,  may  be  considered  as  mean- 
ing "  Lord  and  Lady  ;^'  perhaps  the  Lord  the  Sun  and 
the  Lady  Moon. 

It  seems  to  enter  into  names  beginning  with  Mai, 
Mol,  Mull,  Myl,  as  Mal-den,  Mal-borough,  Mal-ew, 
Maller-stang,  Mailing,  Mall-wyd,  Mal-pas,  Mal-ton, 
Mul- ford,  Mel-bury  (3),  Mel-don,  Mel-idan,  Mel- 
dreth,  Mel-ine,  MeU-ing,  Mell-ion,  Mell-is,  Mell-or, 
Mells,  Mel-than,  Mel-plaish,  Mel-ton  (8),  Melverley, 
Mol-sey,  Mol-ash  {quasi  Bwte),  Mol-ton,  Molesworth, 
Molland,  Mollington,  Mull,  Moulsford,  Moulton,  Moul- 
Boe,  Moulsham,  Mul-barton,  Mullion,  My-lon,  Myland, 
&c. ;  perhaps  Win-mull  Txmip,  Gloucestershire. 

A  vast  addition  might  be  made  to  the  foregoing  list 
if  we  were  to  admit  names  having  the  prefix  of  Mil  and 
Mill,  but  knowing  that  doubtless  many  of  these  have 
had  their  origin  in  wind  and  water-mills,  established 
at  some  period  in  those  localities,  we  should  hesitate  to 
include  them;  nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when 
names  with  this  prefix  shew  a  connection  with  the 
divinities  worshipped  in  Chaldeaa,  such  as  Givendale 
Millington,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Given  is  a  recognised 
Babylonian  deity. 

"The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn/*  says  Mr. 
Rawlinson ',  "  instead  of  Eivan,  may  be  Kiv  or  Giv, 
and  this  term  may  be  connected  both  with  Hercules  on 
the  one  side  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Giv,  in 
fact,  is  a  strictly  historical  name.*'  As  Baal  it  signifies 
the  sun.     Thor  and  Ziv  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar 

•  See  Bawlinflon's  "  Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p.  595.         '  Ibid.,  p.  621. 
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appear  to  correspond  with  Giv,  and  this  latter,  in 
conjunction  with  Mul,  in  Millington,  seems  to  con- 
nect the  two  deities,  as  we  constantly  observe  to  be 
the  case. 

As  GiVy  GaVy  Kiv^  or  Ziph^  ISX,  ^  the  north/ 
"Probably  so  named,*'  says  Parkhurst^,  "because  to 
our  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth  the  sun  appears 
to  move  from  east  to  south  and  from  south  to  west,  and 
towards  mid-day  is  at  all  times  of  the  year  southerly, 
whence  the  north  side  of  a  building,  &c.  is  usually  con- 
cealed or  hidden  from  its  direct  rays,  and  is^  as  we  ex- 
press it,  in  the  shade/' 

Baal  Zephon  probably  derived  its  name  on  this 
account. 

GaVy  Giv,  Kivy  Kev,  8iv,  Sevy  seem  to  enter  into 
Gainsborough  (Gavensborough),  Ganarew^  Gan-ton, 
Givendales  (2),  Keven-leece,  Keveme,  Kiverton,  Se- 
vington,  Sef-ton. 

As  Thar^ 
which  was  much  the  same  as  Baal.  "  The  Qovppa^y  or 
Thor,  which  represents,"  says  Rawlinson^  "  the  Assyrian 
Hercules,  typified  by  the  man-bull,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tradition  which  it  also  preserves  of  the  deified 
hero  having  been  named  "Apij^,  after  the  planet 
Mars^."  It  enters  into  many  places  in  Britain  as  a 
prefix,  as  Thor-esby  (2),  Thoresway,  Thorganby,  Thor- 

V  p.  692. 

^  Apollo  was  called  9upcuos  and  Tor-Tor.  (See  Herbert,  de  Relig, 
GentiL,  p.  127.)  In  the  same  way  that  the  word  Saal  or  Sal  is  nsed 
as  '  a  fort  or  fortress/  so  ITior  or  Tor  are  taken  ibr  '  a  tower  of  strength.' 
These  fig^nres  are  nsed  in  Scripture  also  with  the  same  view  :  "The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower/'  (Prov.  xviii.  10) ;  "  Thou  hast 
been  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy,"  (Psalm  bl.  3). 
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ington,  Thorley,  Thor-manby,  Thor-nage,  Throcking, 
Thur-caston,  Thur-cross,  Thur-garton  (2),  Thur-goland, 
Thur-laston,  Thurlby,  Thurley,  Tur-ley,  Thur-low, 
Thurlton,  Thursby,  Thursley,  Thur-ston,  Thur-ton, 
Thruxton,  Tor-marton,  Torrington,  Tor-tington.  In 
ancient  charters,  Churchdown^  Gloucestershire^  is  called 
Churchdown  alias  Thors-down,  which  was  probably  the 
ancient  name^  as  there  appears  a  large  tumulus  there^ 
probably  consecrated  to  Thor,  and  the  name  was  doubt- 
less corrupted  or  changed  to  Churchdown  after  the 
church  now  existing  was  built  there  in  mediseval  times. 

As  Hete^  nnn. 

*'  Another  title  of  the  Sun/'  says  Bryant  *,  "  was  Ait 
and  Aith,  a  term  of  which  little  notice  has  been  taken, 
yet  of  great  consequence  in  respect  to  etymology."  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  names  of  many 
places  which  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  where  the  sun 
was  worshipped,  as  Ethiopia.  Rhodes  was  anciently 
called  Aith-raia^.  Eth,  or  Aith-baal,  was  king  of  Sidon, 
father  of  Jezebel  and  her  daughter  Aith  or  Athaliah. 

Under  its  Greek  form  of  aWi^p,  *  the  air/  it  was  held 
by  the  heathen  to  be  the  "  mind  of  God/' 

fiovs  capfvdhs  ficuriklitos  H^iros  cuBiip  K 

Julius  Firmian  ^  says  the  Assyrians  reckon  the  air  the 
principal  of  the  elements,  and  this  they  worship  under 
an  artificial  image,  and  have  consecrated  it  by  the 
name  of  Juno,  or  the  Virgin  Venus. 

'^  Ath  was  an  Oriental  term,  which  came  from  Baby- 
lonia and  Chaldsea  to  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Syria 
and  Canaan  "*." 

*  Analysis,  voL  i.  p.  21.  ^  Pliny,  NaL  Hist.,  lib.  v.  c.  81. 

k  Eusebius.  ^  De  JSrrore  Profanarum  MeUgionwn,  c  iv. 

■  Bryant,  "Analysis,"  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Attia  was  the  sun  in  Phiygia  and  Lydia,  and,  as  we 
so  frequently  find,  partook  of  the  two  genders, — **  Ge- 
minam  naturam  ■/' 

It  seems  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  names  of 
the  following  places: — Ayton,  Eyton,  Etton,  Etwall, 
Ettingstal,  Etherley,  Hatherley,  Heythrop,  Hejies- 
bury  (tumuli),  Hatfield  (5),  Hath-rop,  Hat-ford,  Hat- 
ley,  Hat-ton,  Haytor,  Hat-cliffe,  Hayt-on  (3),  Hethe, 
Heth-el  [quasi  bw  nm),  Hethersett,  Hetty  P^Iar's 
tump  (tumulus),  Yates-bury  (tumuli). 

As  top,  Tet,  Teut^ 
worshipped  in  Britain,  according  to  Caesar  and  liucas. 
as  Teutates.  "Theuth,  Toth,  Taut,  Taautes,"  says 
Bryant,  "  are  the  same  title  diversified."  From  Theutl 
the  Gh*eeks  formed  6609.  Plato  mentions  him  as  &€i6, 
Hs  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  cultivator  of  the  vine, 

and  is  therefore  identified  (if  he  were  not  so  in  many  i 
other  respects)  with  Noah.  He  is  also  identified  with  I 
Mercury,  and  these  two  have  the  same  attributes.  | 

"Thoth,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson »,  "was  the  god  of 
letters,  and  the  moon,  who  corresponded  with  Mercury, 
being  the  intermediate  agent  between  the  gods  and 
man.**  Now  these  are  precisely  the  characteristits 
ascribed  to  Noah,  who  is  deified  as  Menes,  or  the  god 
Lunus,  and  Titan,  or  Tydain,  the  corresponding  link 
between  the  ante-  and  post-diluvians,  the  communicator 
of  Qod's  messages  to  man,  "  a  preacher  of  righteous- 

^  Montfaaoon,  yol.  i.  pp.  10, 11.    "  Dionysos  sive  Liber  sems  babmt 
atramque." — (Lord  Herbert,  De  Meligione  GenHUym.) 
•  Note  in  Rawliuson'B  '« Herod.,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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ness/'  This  will  appear  more  conclusive  in  the  follow- 
ing article  on  Hoa^  the  teacher,  instructor. 

Mr.  Jabez  Allies,  in  his  "  Worcestershire  Folk-lore," 
has  an  interesting  article  on  Toot-hills  and  Teutates, 
pp.  232,  234,  235. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles  wrote  an  interesting  work 
on  Teutates,  or  the  Hermes  Britannicm.  His  residence 
at  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire,  was  surrounded  by  relics  of 
Toot-worship. 

Noah  was  the  last  of  the  Titans,  or  y7jy€vi€9,  '  earth- 
born-ones,'  the  primaBval  ante-diluvian  race,  and  first  of 
the  post-diluvian.  Divine  honours  seem  to  have  been 
paid  to  him,  and  all  the  attributes  of  divinity  assigned 
to  him,  as  soon  as  men  went  astray  from  the  true  wor- 
ship, which  seems  to  have  been  very  soon  after  their 
escape  from  the  Ark. 

He  corresponds  with  the  Tydain  and  Tad-awen,  the 
Apollo  of  the  Celtic  Britons.  Tad-awn  would  be 
Father- Apollo : — 

"  Bed  Tidain  Tad  awen 
Yg  godir  Bron  aren  K" 

ID^tD,  Tit,  is  '  mire,  mud,  clay :'  so  the  Seventy  trans- 
late it  ^.  From  this  root  is  Tethys  and  Thetis^  signifying 
'chaotic  mud.'  The  ancients  thought  that  man  was 
made  of  the  clay  of  chaotic  mud,  when  the  waters  of 
ocean  retreated.  Tit,  ta'^iD,  and  Mot,  taiott,  whence  our 
British  word  '  mud,'  mean  the  same  thing.  They  were 
elevated  into  divinities  by  the  Phoenicians  under  those 
names.  "  Mot,**  says  Sanchoniathon,  "  was  the  mud  or 
aqueous  deposit  from  which  the  seeds  of  all  nature, 
animal  and  vegetable,  were  produced  by  the  heat  of 

P  Davies'  «*  Druids,"  pp.  193,  526. 
1  2  Sam.  xxii.  43;  Isaiah  xlL  25.  &c 
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the  sun.  In  the  hill  of  Mythe-Toots,  Gloucestershire, 
we  have  the  commemoration  of  the  divinity  under  both 
ideas.  The  Greeks  called  Mot  and  Tit  by  the  name 
of  Ilus,  which  means  mud,  vBaroifSov^;  fii^eto^  aiy^iVj 
'  the  corruption  of  watery  mixture ;'  but  Ilus  was  also 
Cronus : — 

and  Mot  was  the  sun  and  moon,  according  to  San- 
choniathon : — 

We  gather  from  all  this,  that  the  heathen  mind  con- 
sidered that  the  human  race  was  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  chaotic  mud,  and  each  por- 
tion of  the  process  was  severally  raised  by  them  to 
a  participation  of  divine  honours. 

The  tumuli  dedicated  to  Toots  are  innumerable. 
There  are  four  or  five  in  Gloucestershire  only, — in  the 
parish  of  Stroud,  in  Quedgeley,  at  the  Mythe.  Mythe* 
Toots  seems  to  combine  Math,  Mod,  nD,  and  aa,  Tettt. 

As  a  prefix  it  seems  to  enter  the  following  names  of 
places : — Tad-moor,  Tad-caster  (Caer  Tad  or  Tat),  Tat- 
ham,  Taten-hill  (Tootenhill),  Tats-field,  Tattershall 
(embracing  Taut  and  Hal),  Tattenhoe,  Tatting-stone, 
Tat- worth,  Tad-ington  (Derbyshire,  tumulus),  Tatwell, 
(Lincoln,  six  oblong  barrows),  Tet-ington,  Tetford, 
Thet-ford,  Titney,  Tetcott  (Tootcoed,  Tootsgrove),  Tet- 
ney  (Tootn-ey,  Tootsplace),  Teath,  Tet worth,  Tet-burv, 
Tet-hill,  Tid,  Tit-ford,  Toots,  Mythe  Toot,  Tich-fiefd, 
Titswell,  Titsey,  Totness  (Tooten-ash,  the  fire  or  altar 
of  Toots),  Tot-hill,  Tottenham',  Totten-hill,  Totteridge, 
Tottington,  Tot-ham,  Tydd,  Totnalls,  Tooten-hill,  Tod- 
dington,  Tut-nal,  Twt-hill  (Carnarvonshire),  and  if  it 

'  See  Bowlesy  Hermes  Briianmcw,  pp.  105,  &c. 
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be  synonymous  with  "n,  Didy  Bed,  or  Darf,  as  suggested 
by  some  etymologists,  (undoubtedly  toto,  Tith,  TtrOif, 
and  TT>  mean  the  same  thing,)  then  we  have  a  larger 
list  commencing  with  Did,  Ded,  Dudd,  Lod,  Dad,  and 
Dud,  such  as  Did-cot,  Deddington,  Doddington,  Dud- 
ley, &c.  than  it  would  be  worth  while  to  insert. 

As  jETeia,  IToaj  Hu. 
Qy.  from  7VT\i  Hue,  'the  manifester,  instructor,  the 
teacher ;'  fJhaldee,  Kin,  Hoa,  *  to  shew,  to  declare.'  The 
presiding  deity  of  the  abyss  or  the  great  deep  in  the 
Babylonian  mythology,  answering  to  Neptune,  or  Ho- 
aecB&p ;  his  important  titles  referring  to  the  source  of 
all  knowledge  and  science ;  apparently  the  Cannes  of 
Serosus,  and  Huan  of  Aneurin ". 

"  And  now  the  lofty  leader  Huan  is  about  to  ascend — 
the  sovereign  most  glorious — the  Lord  of  the  British 
Isles."  The  Su  gadarn  of  the  British  poems,  'the 
deified  patriarch,'  corresponding  with  Mercury,  Bac- 
chus, Neptune,  Apollo,  Teutates,  Janus,  Teithan,  and 
Noah. 

Or  it  may  be  from  Kin,  'the  permanent  abider.' 
"  The  Hebrew  word  Hu  or  iZe,"  says  Mr.  Lowth  on 
Jer.  xiv.  22,  "is  often  equivalent  to  the  true  and 
eternal  God." 

"  The  worship  of  Noah  was,  at  first  in  Egypt  and 
afterwards  in  Chald»a,"  says  the  author  of  "  Stones 
Crying  Out,"  (though  I  should  be  inclined  to  reverse 
her  order,  and  say  first  in  Chaldsea  and  then  in  Egypt,) 
"  strangely  united  with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Osiris, 
the  Egyptian  sun-god,  was  a  deification  of  Noah,  and 
he  entered  into  the  Ark,  which  was  symbolized  by  the 

■  See  Rawlinson,  vol.  i.  pp.  599,  &c 
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crescent  moon.  Noah  was  worshipped  at  'No,'  at 
•populous  No/  or  Thebes,  named  from  ThebOy  *tii€ 
ark.*  In  Chaldaea,  he  was  worshipped  at  Erech,*'  (see 
Appendix,  under  Warky)  "  otherwise  the  place  of  the 
ark,  as  '  Ann,'  or  *  Ana,'  or  *  Cannes,'  or  *  Hoa?  His 
most  important  titles  are  those  which  make  him  tlie 
god  of  science  and  knowledge,  '  the  intelligent  fish,'  '* 
(see  Appendix,  under  Dugan,)  ''the  teacher  of  man- 
kind, the  Lord  of  understanding.  One  of  his  emhleiiis 
is  the  wedge,  or  arrow-head,  the  essential  element  in 
the  cuneiform  writing,  which  seems  to  assign  to  him 
the  invention,  or  at  least  patronage,  of  the  Chaldsan 
alphabet;  another  is  the  serpent,  a  symbol  emble- 
matic of  superhuman  knowledge.  The  name  of  f  o« 
appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  brought  from 
Mugeyer  or  Ur,  and  Berosus  represents  him  as  one 
of  the  primeval  gods." 

It  possibly  enters  into  Ha-berly,  Ha-borough,  Ha- 
combe,  Ha'sland,  Ha'scomb,  Haw-ton,  Haw-ley,  Haw- 
worth,  Hay  (Hea),  Hay-don,  Hay-dor,  Hay-ton,  Hea- 
law,  Hea-ley,  Hea-ling,  Hea-nor,  Hea'nton,  Hea- ton  (5). 
He-tton,  Heddon,  Hedenbam,  Heu-age,  Hey-ford,  Hee- 
ley,  Hew-ish,  Hew-orth,  Hoa-th,  Ho-by,  Hogh-ton, 
Hoo  and  Hooe  (7),  Hough-ton  (15),  How,  Howe,  Hough, 
Hough-ham,  Howick,  Hu-gate,  Hughen-den,  Hun-doa. 
Hun-ton,  Hugh-ley,  Hu-ton,  Hoy-ton,  Hay-land  (2). 
Hoy-lake. 

As  Bun. 
Qy.  n3D,  '  procreation,'  Travrpo^os  and  *iravTo<l>v€9, '  the 
all-productive  parent,'  answering  to  one  of  those  called 
the  mother-goddesses*.      "  Biln,"   says   Mr.  Da  vies  ^ 

'  See  Broughton. 
«  British  Draids,  pp.  327,  445,  468,  484^  488. 
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"was  the  British  Proserpine^;  she  was  probably  the 
female  impersonation  of  Buanawr,  the  great  god,  the 
quickener,  of  the  Celts,  before  whom  heaven  and  earth 
tremble."  She  seems  to  be  the  British  representa- 
tive of  the  Thraeian  goddess  Bindis,  whom  Hesychius 
makes  to  be  the  Earth,  and  also  Diana  the  Moon.  Ban: 
— fidvSa  victoriam  dixerunt  Cares  auctore  Stephano. 
She  was  doubly  honoured  as  a  celestial  and  terrestrial 
deity.  Her  worship  was  carried  from  Thrace  to  Athens, 
where  her  festival  was  called  BivSiS^ta*  She  was  like- 
wise called  Diana  Munychia,  the  latter  epithet  seem- 
ing to  shew  her  Armenian  origin.  The  name  seems 
handed  down  in  Bun-gay,  Bun-bury,  Bun-dy,  Bun-ny, 
Bun-well,  Ban-bury,  Ban-ham,  Bansted,  Ban-well,  Bun- 
tingford.  Bin-stead,  Bin-ny,  Bon-by,  Bon-sall,  Ben- 
nington, Bown-ham,  Bown-hill,  Bun-hill,  Bown-ess, 
the  Benna-venta  in  Northamptonshire,  Banborough, 
Gloucestershire. 

As  Idn^  or  Lt/n^  ]S,  and  ]iS,  ^^j  ^  ^^^  night.' 
*'pb,  J^n,"  says  Parkhurst,  "is  often  applied  to  the 
night;  hence  may  with  great  probability  be  derived 
the  Latin  Lima"     " The  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern 
the  night."    "  The  word  Lun,"  says  Leigh,  "  signifieth 

^  Cselins  Angustns  says  that  Persephone,  or  Proserpine,  was  ''Se- 
minum  virtus  et  generatio.  J?o»-am  deam  sive  Persephonem  appel- 
lanmt." 

Bona  I  take  to  have  been  a  synonyme,  and  not  the  Latin  word  for 
'  good/  but  the  Latinized  phonetic  form  of  71321. 

T^  6i/o^a  Tovro  Sp^Koy  ri  BcV8<5*  out»  koI  Bp^Kos  /jl€t^  reov  iroXXav  t^s 

Kot  "R^poa^vri,  B4p9is  r4  Kparcucu 

Baon  was  the  Phcenician  god  of  night. — (Ensebios,  Prep.  Evang. 
lib.  i.) 

"  Proserpinam  a  lunA  contineri  volant" — (Ensebins.) 
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pernoctaref  to  lodge  or  stay  all  night."  "  Noah  was  the 
Deus  Lunus/'  says  Bryant.  "  Llion  the  ancient,"  sap 
Davies,  "is  the  diluvian  god."  Lin,  in  British,  is 
'  a  lake/  from  the  same  etj^mon. 

It  enters  probably  into  Lun-dy,  Lund  (Lancashire), 
Lund  (Yorkshire),  Lin-mouth,  Lyncomb,  Lyn-don, 
Lyneham,  Lynn,  Lynton,  Lune,  Linley,  Lin-stead, 
Lin-sey,  Lindale,  Lin-coln,  Lin-ton,  Linsfield,  &c. 

As  Nan. 
"  During  the  best-known  period  of  the  Babylonian  his- 
tory," says  Mr.  Rawlinson  ^,  "  the  name  of  Nana  pho- 
netically written  is   everywhere   used  to   denote   the 
goddess  Ishtar  or  Astarte." 

"  Nanus,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  is  equivalent  to  Noah." 

Nana  is  doubtless  the  Assyrian  Venus,  which  is  the 
moon.  Nana  and  Nebo  are  associated  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Cylinders,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
within  a  distance  of  comparatively  few  miles  we  have 
the  tumulus  of  Nan-Touces  tump,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  a  place  called  Nebo  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
North  Wilts. 

Nana  seems  to  derive  from  ]3,  '  to  propagate,*  and  to 
be  an  equivalent  to  Biin  or  Bendis,  from  m^,  Betie,  *  to 
procreate.'  As  however  the  divinities  are  of  the  com- 
mon gender,  so  Nana  is  either  male  or  female,  and  as 
applied  to  a  deified  human  being  the  word  becomes 

*  a  lord,'  or  *  powerful  ruler.'  So  it  is  adopted  in  the 
Hindostanee  language.  We  have  recent  experience  of 
the  name  in  the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib. 

As  ntDi,  Nanteh^ 

*  extension,  procreation,  effusion,'  is  signified,  and  thus 

*^  HerodotuB,  vol.  i.  p.  635,  &c 
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transitively  as  a  fountain,  stream,  or  river ;  so  effusion 
of  light.  In  one  of  these  senses  (and  we  must  always 
remember  that  fountains  and  streams,  as  well  as  planets, 
are  mythologically  represented)  this  etymon  seems  to 
enter  into  the  names  of  Nan-erch*  {jlt^  p),  Nant^-ddu, 
Nant-glyn,  Nan-touce,  Nant-mel  (^bo  1333),  Nant-wich, 
Nant-y-glo  {wby  ^33),  *  the  bright  fountain,  whether  of 
light  or  water,  the  moon  or  the  stream,'  Naun-ton  (2), 

'  Erch.  "  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  qnite  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
line  of  ChaldsBa,"  says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  "  we  meet  with  a  king  called 
Urukh."  There  is  Urakh  (now  Warka)  in  Babylonia,  in  Greek  ipxo^, 
and  certainly  onr  York  and  Warwick  phonetically  soand  very  mnch  the 
same.  There  was  a  considerable  Celtic  tribe  in  Britain  called  Urchens, 
inhabiting  the  district  between  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  It  was 
governed  by  independent  petty  kings.  It  was  variously  written  Her- 
chen-feld,  Urchcnfeld,  Ircenfeld,  Yrcingfeldns,  Ercing,  and  Erenkande- 
ffeld.  It  was  a  very  fruitful  district,  described  by  Leland  (IHn.,  vol.  ▼. 
fol.  9).  It  is  spoken  of  by  Xennius,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
Florence  of  Worcester.  It  is  still  caUed  Archenfield.  The  Romans  had 
changed  its  name  to  one  very  similar,  Ariconium,  a  name  seemingly  in- 
cluding Ur  and  Chiun,  the  associated  gods.  Sun  and  Moon.  See  Bryant 
also,  vol.  ill.  p.  424 

The  Chaldsean  fire-worshippers  had  the  name  of  Urchani.  (Bryant, 
Yol.  i.  p.  50.) 

The  Hyrcanians  of  Herodotus  (vii.  62)  are  described  as  dwelling  near 
the  Persians,  (qy.stiU  called  Vehrk&na).  The  Tybareni  and  Hyrcani  are 
both  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  inhabiting  that  country,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  in  the  country  about  Herefordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, recently  called  Archenfield,  and  more  remotely  Hyrccn  or  Ur- 
chen,  there  should  be  two  places  called  Tiber-ton.  Rawlinson  seems  to 
identify  the  Hyrcanians  with  the  Gurgans.  Upon  this  we  may  remark 
how  common  a  name  among  the  Celtic  chieftains  of  Wales  was  Gurgan 
or  Gwrgant.    See  Rawlinson's  "  Herod.,"  vol.  i.  p.  692. 

J  "  Nant,"  says  Maurice,  Ind.  Antiq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  "  is  the  Creator." 

•  t&bi  CHo*,  'to  shine,  to  glisten,  to  be  bright.*  Gloucester,  or 
Gloster,  has  its  derivation  from  this  root;  it  was  the  Caer-Glon  or 
Olos  of  the  Britons,  'the  fiiir  city:'  another  among  the  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  British  and  Hebrew  languages. 
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Navenby,  Neen  (2),  Neen-ton,  Nene,  Nevin,  Ifin-head, 
Nin-field,  Non-ington,  Nunney,  Nun-ton,  Nuneham, 
Nunburnholme. 

Aspa,  iVm, 
is  'a  son'  in  Hebrew,  so  Nixm  in  Celtic  is  a  daughter, 
from  the  same  root,  signifying  either  production  or  the 
thing  produced  '. 

Hea  or  Hoa  and  Nin  seem  to  have  been  identified 
by  Berosus. 

As  Cruac\ 
apparently  a  name  of  the  sun,  from  the  Chaldee  "pn, 
Cruch^  '  he  burneth  **.' 

Finding  this  name  attached  to  several  British-  tumuH 
and  places  of  worship,  such  as  Cruck-barrow  in  Whit- 
tington,  and  Crook-barrow  in  Pendock,  both  in  Wor^ 
cestershire;  at  Crickstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
was  a  Druid ical  stone;  at  La  Crocq,  in  Guemser, 
where  is  another;  at  Drum-y-Crueg,  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  where  there  was  a  Druidical  temple ;  and  vaiiooa 
Celtic  remains  with  this  name  in  Ireland ;  it  became 
worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  mytholo- 
gical value  of  the  word  Crocks  Cruch,  Crug,  or  Cruack 
Mr.  Jabez  Allies,  "  Worcestershire  Folk-lore,"  quoting 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  says,  that  Crock-barrow  seemed  to 
be  derived  from  the  "  burial-place  of  Croc ;"  but  Croc 
must  have  been  ubiquitous  if  such  were  the  case,  as  we 
find  him  represented  pretty  well  wherever  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage extended.  We  find  from  Camden  that  a  festival 
was  held  in  Ireland  by  the  Celts  to  Crom  Cruach  on 
the  day  of  Saman,  (another  Chaldee  title  of  the  sun). 
Pausanias^,  speaking  of  the  Laconian  gods  says,  that 

•  See  Davies'  *'  Celtic  Seseaiches/'  p.  469.  ^  See  L^'s 

Crit,  Soar.,  p.  84.  '  Laooiu  liL  21. 
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before  the  village  there  stood  a  shrine  of  Jupiter^ 
KpoKearay  made  of  stone. 

"  Cromcruach/*  says  Broughton,  quoting  Camden, 
"  was  the  principal  idol  of  the  Irish  before  the  arrival 
of  St.  Patrick  in  that  kingdom.  Crom-cruach  at  the 
approach  of  St.  Patrick  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
lesser  idols  sunk  into  the  ground  up  to  their  necks ; 
the  heads  whereof  (according  to  the  authors  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Patrick)  in  memory  of  this  miracle,  still  appear 
above  ground  in  the  plain  of  Moy-slenet,  in  Brefin." 
T~)n  Din,  Cherem  Cruch,  may  be  *the  sacred  Apollo.* 
The  sun,  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  called  Cures,  by 
the  Persians, — Kvpov  yap  KoKelv  Ilipa-a^  top  "HXiov. 
Hence  Curochy  or  Cruach^  or  Croc. 

Crock-em  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  is  a  place  of  extremely 
early  British  repute.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Stannaries,  or  tin-miners,  from  time  immemorial  ^. 

All  the  forms  of  the  root  of  Tin,  CheVy  signify  *  mo- 
tion, heat,  fervour,  warmth,'  both  in  body,  colour,  and 
temper;  hence  Crocus,  the  yellow  or  golden  crocus, 
and  ')(pv<Tosy  *gold®.'  The  crocus  is  Apollo's  flower, 
,Tin,  Crock, '  burning,'  with  fire  or  wrath ;  hence  crash- 
ing or  grinding  the  teeth  in  anger '. 

iDTn,  Charathy  is  the  heaven,  from  the  burning  heat 
of  the  Oriental  sky,  and  Crom-Cruach  is  by  some 
authors  called  Cruath,  the  material  heavens  being  the 
seat  of  the  sun,  which  gives  them  its  warmth. 

^  See  Ljsons'  Mag.  Brit.  Hist,  of  Deyon.,  p.  814. 

•  CharutZf  Y^nn,  whence  Greek  xP^a6s,  (Prov.  viii.  10,)  is  'gold.' 
"  Fine  and  precious  gold/'  Prov.  xvi.  16.  Leigh,  CrU.  Sacr^  83.  "  Gold 
purified  in  the  fire." 

'  Parkhurst,  p.  231.  The  English  word  Crock  and  Crockery,  and 
German  Kruff,  are  possibly  derived  from  this  etymon,  firom  having  been 
burnt  or  baked  in  the  sun  or  fire. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Bel  and  Tar,  as  used  for  eminences 
and  strength,  so  Crunch  also  is  taken  as  an  elevation, 
a  place  of  height  and  strength,  "  high  as  the  heayens/' 
a  crag  or  rock,  a  place  exposed  to  the  solar  heat. 
Crags  are  sacred  to  Apollo.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and 
Nennius  say  that  Croc-maur  meant  '  a  great  hill,'  and 
Crttc  Occhidient '  a  hill  to  the  west.'  The  tamuliis  on 
Crocmanr  is  mentioned  with  all  the  legendary  circaio- 
stances  which  attached  to  such  places  in  Nennius,  cL 
87.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  every  district,  are  rude 
stones  consecrated  to  Gruagach,  Cruach,  or  Croch,  the 
Apollo  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Some  very  curious  tra- 
ditional customs  are  observed  there  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  harvest  *. 

This  etymon,  either  as  Apollo  himself  or  the  rocb 
and  crags  which  were  sacred  to  him,  seems  to  enter 
into  names  of  places  such  as  Crake,  Crake-hall^  Crock- 
hampton,  Crayke,  Crea-comb,  Creake  (2),  Creech,  Creg- 
rina  (with  Lanbadem  -  y  -  Carreg),  Crewkeme,  Cric- 
cieth,  Crich,  Crick,  Crick-adem  (Wales),  and  Croc- 
adon  (Cornwall),  (in  both  of  which  Croc  and  Adon, 
]nM,  Adonis,  '  the  Sun,'  seem  combined),  Crick-et  (2), 
Crick-howel,  Crick-lade  (formerly  Crecan-ford  and 
Cerig-gwlad),  Crick-sea,  Crick-ley  Hill  (Gloucester- 
shire), Crickle-wood  (Middlesex),  Criggion,  Crock -en, 
Crock-erton,  Crock-ford,  Crock-ham,  Croxall,  Crox- 
hill  (Lincolnshire),  Crox-ton  (7),  Crocksby,  Crook, 
Crook-ham,  Cruck-barrow,  Crock-barrow,  Crickstone 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  Crickstone  in  Clydesdale^  Cru- 
comwy  (Monmouthshire).  In  Ireland  Creagh  (2), 
Creccoragh,  Creckston,  Cregan  (several),  Creggs,  Cric- 
ritn,  Croagh,  Croghan  (several,  in  which   Crock  and 

V  See  Brand's  "Pop.  Antiq./'  vol.  u.  p.  4M,  note« 
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An,  Ytt^  seem  combined^),  Crooke,  Cruagh,  Crua, 
Cruan-cara,  Cruan-killy.  In  Scotland,  Crean,  Creech, 
Criech,  Creigh,  Crick-ton  or  Creigh-ton,  Criech,  Crog- 
ston,  Crox-ton,  Croig-Cruach,  Cruach-an  (see  above, 
Crock  and  Jun).     In  Guernsey,  La  Crocq. 

As  Netel. 
Qy.  from  biaa,  Chaldee,  '  to  lift  up,  raise,  elevate  ;*  or 
nba,  Nekh^j  *to  complete,  to  consummate,'  as  a  ho- 
locaust. (See  Ukhy  rhVi  with  which  it  seems  to  have 
the  same  signification.)  Hence,  possibly,  the  Celtic 
goddess  Nehallina,  who  by  several  inscriptions  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  into  the  Roman  or  Romano- 
British  mythology.  The  following,  discovered  in  Zea- 
land is  remarkable  :— 

DBAB  IV^HALEinfTIAB 
OB  MSECES  BECTE  CONSEE 
VATA8  8ECVND  SILVAITVS 

»ego(?cia)tob  CEETABTVS 

BBTTANNICVS 
V.S.L.V. 

It  may  enter  into  Net-ley,  Netelswel,  Nettlebed, 
!?Tettlecombe  (Somerset),  Netlecomb  (Gloucestershire), 
Netle-den,  Netelham,  Nettlestead,  Nettleton  (Lincoln - 

^  The  Croco-lana  of  Anioniniui  was  An-caster.  Here  we  see  Croc 
and  An  in  combination  again. 

At  Mount  Cniachan,  in  Ireland,  was  a  Mithratic  cave,  said  to  have 
been  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  bnt  it  was  evidently  a  place  of  super- 
stitioQs  worship  long  before  the  era  of  St.  Patrick. 

*  Qy.  from  hence  Latin  nihil,  and  Annihilate,  'to  bring  to  nothtog.' 
This  goddess  was  possibly  the  goddess  of  destmction,  the  same  as  the 
following  divinity  Sid,  ander  one  view  of  that  name.  Hence  the  offering 
in  completion  of  the  vow  to  appease  her,  '*  ob  merces  recte  conservatas," 
She  probably  corresponds,  or  is  synonymous  with,  Eed,  as  the  goddess 
of  destruction.    See  further  on,  Sid^» 

T 
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shire),  Netdeton  (Wiltshire),  Nateley,  Nat-land^  Sut- 
hall,  Nut-ley,  &c.,  Net-lowe  (Derbyshire,  tamulus^). 

As  Nith,  Nyd,  Nudd,  Math,  Nied. 

Nudd,  or  Nevydd,  was  the  British  Pluto,  or  setting 
sun ;  the  same  as  Aedd  or  Hades,  the  same  as  Dis,  the 
father  of  the  Celtae^ 

"  It  is  I,  the  messenger  of  Gwyn,  the  son  of  Nudd, 
king  of  the  lower  regions  ^'' 

Hence  probably  our  English  word  Night,  Celtk 
Noeth,  T3,  Nid,  Nud,  Nod,  or  Npd,  '  to  fly  away,'  as 
the  sun  at  night ;  or  Chaldee,  *  to  depart  swiftly,'  like 
sleep ;  also  '  to  wander,'  as  in  a  dream.  The  land  c^ 
Nod  was  the  country  of  the  wanderer,  perhaps  the 
land  of  oblivion. 

Qy.  from  )n,  Nithen,  'to  give,  to  yield,  to  brinz 
forth  plentifully ;  the  god  or  goddess,  as  the  case  mav 
be,  of  abundance,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts/ 

The  female  impersonation  of  this  divinity  may  har? 
been  Neith  °^,  who  is  identified  with  Minerva :   she  was 

J  See  Bateman's  **  Derbyshire  Ant./'  p.  68.  ^  See  Dara, 

"  Celtic  Reflearches/'  p.  174.  *  Annwn. 

■"  See  Rawliiuon's  '*  Herodotas/'  Appendix,  book  ii.  c  3»  also  back 
ii.  c.  62,  note ;  and  Bryant's  *'  Analysis,"  yoI.  i.  p.  69,  note. 

**  ffrftS.  Neith.  ^gyptii  isto  nomine  Deam  appellabant,  aomxi 
reliy^ione  SaS  in  ^gypto  infer.,  cnltam,  qaam  Plato,  et,  qui  enm  »- 
qaiintur,  GrsBci  alii,  semper  Minervam  interpretantur,  &c. 

"  Multa  quoqne  occurmnt,  in  historia  ^gypti  nomina  propria  Tirona 
et  fceminarnm,  quad  naminis  illius  vestigia  pr»  se  ferunt  Incnlenta,  ^ 
ex  illo  composita  fuere. 

"  Qain  et  in  ipsa  QrsDcia,  temporibus  antiqaissimis,  Neitham  booon- 
bus  divinis  mactatam  foisse,  ez  yeterom  monumentis  satia  ccato  oot- 
ligitur,  &c* 

"  MLhi  yidetur  nomen  hoc  dednci  a  yerbo  nei  qnod  deoemere  sagt^ 
ficat.    Hinc  formatur  nsit  vel  NHie  quo  designator  decerneni,  ex  cojtf 
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worshipped  in  Canaan  as  Anath,  and  as  Nath  or  Neith 
by  the  Egyptians  ".  Plato  in  Timseo^  p.  21,  gives  her 
name  as  NrfW,  We  have  Neath,  in  Wales,  both  as 
the  name  of  a  place  and  a  river. 

We  find  Nidd,  in  Yorkshire,  Nidder-dale,  Nidd-ry, 
(the  British  double  d  being  the  same  as  th)  Niths- 
dale,  Nate-ly,  Nat-land,  Nyd-hurst,  Nid-path,  Nids- 
dale,  Nied.  The  god  Nodens  {quasi  Nydens)  to  whom 
altars  have  been  discovered  at  Lydney,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  has  generally  been  identified  with  ^sca- 
lapius,  was  possibly  the  same  deity,  and  under  its 
Celtic  name  adopted  into  the  Roman  or  Somano-British 
Pantheon :  j^sculapius,  Apollo,  and  Pluto,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  being  all  one,  or  different  phases  or 
attributes  only  of  the  same  deity. 

As  Phra^  Far^  and  Fram. 

" Phrah/'  (says  Wilkinson ^)  "or  Pharaoh,  is  'the 
sun/  "     MemphiticS,  Phra,  the  same  as  He. 

Phra  was  '  the  sun*  in  Egyptian,  "  and  it  is  remark- 
able," says  RawlinsonP,  "that  the  initial  element  of 
the  name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  'the  sun,' 
shoidd  thus  have  the  double  phonetic  power  of  San 

nempe  decreto  pendent  omnia,  que  sunt  et  fiunt." — P,  S.  JdbUmaJcy, 
Voces  .^yptia  in  Stephani  Thesauro,  Valpy,  vol.  i.  pp.  ccxlii.,  cczliii. 

"  When  we  remark  so  much  apparently  of  the  Egyptian  worship  in 
Britain,  we  must  remember  how  the  Egyptian  mythology  may  have 
been  brought  here  by  way  of  Phoenicia  or  Carthage,  if  indeed  the  same 
primitive  ideas  were  not  coeval  in  most  countries.  There  has  always 
been  the  tendency  in  false  worship  to  multiply  divinities :  "  They  chose 
new  gods,  then  was  war  in  the  gates."  (Judges  v.  8.)  The  Israelites 
adopted  into  their  Pantheon  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Canaan.  The 
Romans  adopted  those  of  the  Greeks  and  other  countries  which  they 
conquered. 

<»  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  Appendix,  book  ii.  p.  293. 

p  Note  to  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  610. 
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and  Par^  as  if  both  these  terms  had  been  proper  names 
of  the  sun  when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  invited." 
Bit-Parra  was  the  temple  of  the  sun ;  Pur  or  Par  iras 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Latian  Jupiter. 

PhaVy  according  to  Bryant  S  had  the  same  agni- 
fication  as  Neit "",  whom  Macrobius  calls  Neton,  (]Kt)- 
The  Isis-Pharia  was  also  styled  Neit 

ID  is  '  a  young  bull-calf.'  This  was  a  known  em- 
blem of  the  sun,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  led 
into  false  worship  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
ms,  Phreh,  is  the  expression  for  all  kind  of  fruitfii]- 
ness :  it  represents  the  sun  as  the  producer  of  fndt- 
fulness.  As  an  old  Gloucestershire  word^  Frum  means 
'fruitful  and  ripe;*  in  German,  Frammen  is  'to  be 
profitable.'  mD»  Phrah^  is  also  *  to  break  forth,  ger- 
minate, fructify/  The  Scandinavian  goddess  Freja 
is  supposed  by  Mallet "  to  derive  from  this  etymoo. 
The  Greek  ^ipecv,  *  to  produce/  and  perhaps  "Rnglish 
Farm,  may  derive  from  it,  and  Fruit,  Fructify,  Ferdk 
The  word  Paradise  also,  from  its  fertility,  called  in 
Persian  Fer-dews.  Both  -©,  Par,  and  wan,  DisA,  mean 
'  extreme  fruitfulness.' 

It  seems  to  enter  British  names  of  places  such  as 
the  rivers  Frome,  Framfield,  Fram-cot,  Framley,  Fram- 
ilode,  Frampton  (5),  Fram-lingham,  Fram-lingtoa, 
Fram-sden,  Froom-bridge,  Fran-sham,  Froome  (6), 
Fam-borough  (5),  Famcombe,  Farndish,  Famden  (S), 
Famham  (6),  Farn-hurst,  Famley  (3),  Famsfield,  Far- 
barrow,  Farn-worth,  &c.,  Fre-theme,  Pro-cester,  Forth- 
hampton,  Farmington,  Freston,  Frystone ;  and  as  from 
Saxon  Preya,  Fries-ton,  Friesthorp,  Fries-land. 

«  Anal.,  voL  iii.  p.  299.  '  See  above. 

■  Northern  Antiquities. 
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As  Nym  or  Nymph^ 
from  D3>  '  to  deep/  DTDCD  T3a»  Nimu  Shnetim,  to  ''sleep 
the  sleep  of  death  *."     Hence,  perhaps,  Anglice  Numb, 
*  deadened.' 

Nymphs  were  of  various  descriptions.  There  were 
river  nymphs,  wood  nymphs,  mountain  nymphs,  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  nymphs,  a  sort  of  ghosts  or  departed 
spirits.  Dreams  are  called  in  Eusehius  wavofjuf^ia, 
though  whether  that  derivation  may  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter  is  doubtful.  We  do  not  find  them 
mentioned  under  this  or  any  similar  name  in  the 
Chaldaean^  or  Assyrian,  or  in  the  Celtic  mythology ; 
I  should  therefore  have  hesitated  to  mention  it,  but 
for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  large  British  tumulus 
at  Nympsfield,  in  Oloucestershire,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  dead  bodies  were  discovered.  If,  however, 
according  to  Hesychius,  Nympha  was  held  to  be  the 
mother  of  Dis  or  Jupiter,  "  17  rov  Aw*  firfrrip**  then  we 
have  the  whole  thing  explained  why  the  Kelts,  who 
called  themselves  children  of  Dis,  should  have  wor- 
shipped Nympha.  According  to  this  theory,  Nympha 
is  the  womb  of  nature,  and  death  would  be  a  with- 
drawal again  to  the  womb  of  nature,  from  whence  all 
nature  proceeded.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have  beeu 
the  train  of  heathen  thought. 

Nymsfield,  pursuing  the  theory  of  the  connection 
of  the  Celtic  and  Hebrew  languages,  would  be  the 
field  of  death,  or  departed  spirits. 

The  etymon  seems  to  enter  into  the  following  names : 
Nymett  (2),  Devon ;  Nympsfield,  Gloucestershire,  (tu- 
mulus); Nympton  (3),  Devon  ;  Nempnet,  Somerset^. 

^  Psalm  exxi.  8,  4,  7. 

•  Tanmliui  called  the  Fairies'  Toot.  For  Toot,  lee  thia  Appendix 
under  Tets  and  for  Fairies,  see  pp.  155, 156,  of  this  work. 
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Pliny  mentions  an  island  at  the  moatli  of  the  Indus 
sacred  to  the  sun,  called  Cabile  Nymphanim. 

Possibly  these  may  be  identified  with  tlie  Larrs 
or  Lar^s  :  "  these  were,"  says  Montfaucon  *,  "  according 
to  the  notions  of  several,  the  manes  or  souls  of  the 
dead." 

The  Druids  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls: — 

**  If  dying  mortals'  doom  they  sing  aright 
No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreary  night. 
No  parting  souls  to  grisly  Ploto  go ; 
But  forth  they  fiy,  immortal  in  their  kind. 
And  other  hodies  in  new  worlds  they  find  7" 


Graevius  gives  an  inscription : — 


BEA2   NTMPHAS 
BRIG. 


The  remarks  of  Porphyry  on  the  caves  of  the  Nymplis 
seem  to  bear  out  these  views. 

The  caves  of  the  Nymphae  are  described  in  Faber  s 
"  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri/*  '^  The  name  of  Nymphse," 
says  that  writer,  "seems  to  have  been  given  them  in 
allusion  to  the  pretended  oracles  established  there, 
for  Nymphai  is  Nuh-om-Phi,  '  the  oracle  of  the  solar 
Noah/  '*  A  print  is  given  in  Faber  (vol.  i.),  represent- 
ing a  Nympheum,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  consider- 
able similarity  between  that  representation  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  tumulus  at  Nympsfield, 

Nim,  however,  also  enters  into  the  mythology  of 
Chaldsea  as  a  radical  in  the  name  of  Nim-rod,  the 
founder  of  Babel,  to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid 
as  to  the  sun  of  their  system.     Mr.  Bryant  shews  that 

»  Vol.  vi.  p.  115.  r  Rowe'a  Lucas. 
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Nim  had  the  radical  expression  of  Nefi  in  the  Greek. 
Nimrod  was  by  the  Greeks  called  NeffpwS. 

Nim  also  appears  to  be  convertible  with  JWw,  (see 
before  under  Nin),  The  name  may  derive  from  DM, 
Nem  %  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Fates. 

As  Gul^  Guhy  Galj  73,  Gal^  Gol^ 
'  circularity  of  motion  or  form,  a  wheel,  from  its  rota- 
tions, the  moon  also  from  its  rotations,  a  roll,  a  bowl, 
a  round  heap  of  stones  ;'  Celtic  Gule,  and  Wyly  or  Gwyl; 
Jul,  Danish  and  Saxon. 

The  Gula  was  the  Babylonian  name  for  the  female 
power  of  the  sun.  Nebuchadnezzar  dedicated  five  tem- 
ples to  her.  Bit- Gula  was  the  temple  of  the  female 
Sim ;  she  was  identical  with  Gad-lat  of  the  later  Chal- 
daean  mythology.  The  Gauls  were  probably  worshippers 
par  excellence  of  this  god  or  goddess.  They  adopted 
her  name  as  their  own. 

"  Gala^^  says  RawHnson  %  "  is  a  synonym  for  Gula, 
and  may  be  immediately  compared  with  the  Galla^ 
Guday  *  great ;'  and  the  many  Oriental  names  com- 
pounded of  Galium  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root.'' 
So  the  Celtic  names  also.  The  Gauls  are  GaUi,  Galatae, 
Keltse,  Celtae,  and  their  language  is  Gad-helic,  Gaelic. 
Gula  is  the  great  goddess,  *'the  wife  of  the  meridian 
sun." 

It  was  probably  the  Gill,  or  Fairy-ology,  or  moon, 
as  Jack  was  Jacchus,  Bacchus,  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
From  this,  perhaps,  a  Jilt,  from  the  deceptive  cha- 
racter of  the  moonlight. 

It  seems  to  enter  into  names  having  the  prefix 
of  Gal,  Gul,  Gil,  and  Wall.    The  Gauls,  Galli,  Walli 

*  See  Parkhursfc,  pp.  399,  400.  •  Herod.,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 
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or  Welch,  were  moon-worshippers  par  excellence.  Gnl- 
val,  Gallway,  Galloway,  Gal-tre,  Wallsworth,  Wal-ford, 
Gal-by,  Gill-inghen  (3),  Goole,  Golshie,  Gtell-ygaer, 
Gillstoney  Gill-ing (6),  Gillmorton,  Gills-land,  Gilston, 
Gol-boume,  Gol-can^  Guil-ford  ^  Guilsborough,  Goils- 
field,  Wal-ford,  Wallingford,  Wal-ton  (21),  Walsworth, 
Wal-wyn,  Waltham  (16),  Wal-sham,  Wal-ney,  Wal- 
pole,  Wallasey,  Wall  .ham,  Wal-cot  (6),  Walsden,  Wales, 
Walesby  (2),  Walmer,  Walsall,  Wal-soken. 

Gol-tho  and  Bullington,  in  Lincolnshire,  close  to 
each  other,  seem  to  represent  Chil  and  Baal, 

As  Bfiddy 
13,  *  to  separate,  to  scatter  the  enemy/ 

Bed,  TDi  Budr^  Chaldee,  *  to  scatter  or  disperse/ 

m,  Bu,  *  to  spoil,  plunder/ 

Buddtea  was  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  war  and  vic- 
tory.  Minerva  and  Ceres  have  elsewhere  been  shewn 
to  be  one  and  the  same  goddess : — 

*Apoty6v  aJTSo^ao-a  \ 

Tzetzes  informs  us  that  her  title  Budea  alluded  to 
her  having  yoked  oxen  together  in  the  plough^. 

BCidd,  Bud-ner,  was  the  British  god  of  victory. 

Buddud,  and  Buddug,  or  Badwg,  was  the  goddess 
of  victory  *. 

Queen  Boad-icea,  or  Budwg,  probably  had  her  name 
from  this  title.     Tacitus  calls  her  Boudicea. 

^  British  Remains.  ""  Lyoophron,  Cassan,  y.  359. 

*»  Sec  Faber'B  "  Cabin,"  vol.  i.  pp.  106-7. 

*  It  may  be  a  qnestion  whether  the  British  coins  which  have  been 
discovered  with  the  inscription  bodto  or  bodtc,  may  not  rather  mean 
victory,  than  designate  the  name  of  any  sovereign.  These  coins  have 
chiefly  been  found  in  Oloacestenhire,  the  coantry  of  the  ancient  Bodnni. 
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Budd  was  a  synonyme  of  Ceres,  a  title  of  Ked  and 
Ceridwyn. 

Bad- van  was  the  horn  of  victory. 

Buto  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  corresponded  with 
Latona  or  Diana. 

The  root  seems  to  enter  the  names  of  places  com- 
mencing with  Bad,  Bed,  Bid,  Body  Bud,  Byd^  Bot,  as 
Bad-by,  Baddesley^  Bad-minton,  Bad-dow,  Badsworth, 
Bed-field,  Bed-ford,  Bed-hampton,  Bed-ingfield,  Bed- 
worth,  Bed-wyn  (^^^i^Tl)!  Bid-ford,  Bideford,  .Boden- 
ham.  Bod-ham,  Bod-icote,  Bodington,  Bodney,  Bod- 
vaen,  Bod-min  (>3»  T2)>  Botley,  Bottisford,  Botes-dale, 
Bud-brook,  Bude,  Bud-haven,  Bud-leigh,  Bud-ock,  Bud- 
worth  (14),  But-leigh,  But-ley,  Butts- bury. 

As  Sol, 
*  the  sun,'  from  bo,  '  to  raise,  elevate,  to  increase,'  as 
light.   Mr.  Bryant  thinks  it  derived  from  bw  KB?,  As-el  ^, 
contracted  into  Sel,  Sal,  SoL 

The  Romans^  or  Romano-Britons,  associated  it  with 
Minerva  in  the  temples  and  altars  discovered  at  Bath, 
svLMiNERVA^.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  associated 
Mercury  and  Sol  in  their  deity  Irmen-sul.  These 
associations,  we  learn  from  Bawlinson,  were  far  from 
uncommon. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  Apollo  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Sil-bon,  Sl\fi(ov\  Sil-bury  Hill,  Wilts., 
seems  to  have  been  the  grand  British  locale  of  sun- 
worship. 

This  form  of  the  deity  is  not  found^  that  I  am  aware 

'  MaDjr  local  names  seem  to  derive  from  thU,  as  Haselton,  HaseldeD, 
Heslio,  and  Slimbridge,  Gloncestershire,  anciently  written  Heslmbrnge. 
>  See  Lysons'  MeUquim  SritannicO'Iiomana, 
^  Herbert,  De  ReUg.  Oent. 
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of,  in  the  Babylonian  or  Eastern  mythology.  As  found 
among  the  Britons  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  of  late 
introduction,  possibly  after  the  Roman  conquest.  Mr. 
Bryant,  however,  considers  that  the  Silaceni  of  tie 
Babylonians  were  sun- worshippers.  He  says*,  **  when- 
ever Sal,  or  Sel,  or  the  same  (letters)  reversed,  occur  b 
the  composition  of  any  place's  name,  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  place  is  either  remarkable  for  its  rites 
or  situation,  and  attended  with  some  of  the  circum- 
stances above-mentioned,''  viz.  sun-worship.  "  JE/,  'an 
eye,'  Sel  and  Sil  in  the  old  British,  whence  our  Welch 
Silt/  and  Armorick  Sellat,  *  to  behold.'  In  the  Gwjd- 
helian,  the  common  word  for  an  eye  is  Sul,  and  their 
Sul  is  occasionally  changed  into  fful,  so  doubtless  our 
SSI  and  Sil  into  Sel  and  SillK"  But  El,  Hel^  "HXiot, 
Vm,  are  all  of  them  *  the  sun,'  which  is  the  eye  of  day, 
God's  all-seeing  eye  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  the 
heathen,  and  figuratively  in  Scripture,  2  Sam.  xiL  1*2, 
"  I  will  do  this  .  .  .  before  the  sun."  The  Greek  and 
Latin  S  was  the  H  of  the  CymrL  So  also  Win^  y:^ 
'  the  eye,'  is  put  for  the  sun,  and  gave  name  to  many 
British  places  :  Win-sun  is  a  place  of  sun-worship,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  word  being  the  Saxon  translation 
of  the  British  prefix.  It  meets  us  in  places  in  Britain 
commencing  with  Sal,  Sel,  Sil,  Sol,  Sul,  8f/i,  Seal 
Saul,  Soul,  Swell,  as  Sal-combe,  Sale-by,  Sale-hurst, 
Salesbury,  Sal-ford  (4),  Saling  (2),  Salis-bury,  Sal- 
keld,  Sail,  Sal-perton,  Sal-warp,  Saul,  Scale,  Sel-attjTi, 
Sel-boume,  Sel-by,  Sele,  Sel-ham,  Sellack,  Selling  (2:, 
Sel-meston,  Selsey,  Selston,  Sel-worthy,  Sel-side,  Sil- 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  89. 

J  Translation  from  the  Welsh  preface  to  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd's  **  Gloss- 
ography."  Castle  of  Dinas  Sylwy,  Anglesea,  "  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  201. 
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Chester,  Silbury,  Sile-by,  Sillan,  Silloth,  Sils-den,  Sil- 
soe,  Sil-ton  (3),  Soul-bury,  Soul-by,  Solden  or  Soulden 
(Cumberland^),  Sul-ham,  Sul-hampsted,  SuUington, 
Sully,  Swelling,  Swell  (3),  Syl-ham,  Scilly.  (In  the 
SciUy  Isles  are  many  remnants  of  sun-worship.) 
In  Celtic  poetry  it  appears  as  follows : — , 

"  Gweleis  jmladd  taer,  yn  Nant  Franoon 
Duw  Sul,  pryd  plygeint  V*  &c. 

As  Moloch-Melch^  n'?0. 

MoXlbx  Baa-iXeifSy  Moloch  the  king,  was  worshipped 
by  the  Ammonites,  1  Kings  xi.  7,  and  by  the  apostate 
Israelites,  Lev.  xviii.  21,  and  elsewhere.  The  image, 
say  the  Eabbins,  was  made  of  brass,  having  the  head 
of  a  calf,  and  was  intended  as  the  representative  of  the 
solar  fire.  Children  were  made  to  pass  in  sacrifice 
through  the  fire.  The  Phoenicians  had  their  god 
Melch,  which  appeared  in  the  names  of  their  leaders 
Malchus,  Melichus,  Melecarthus,  &c.  .  The  Greeks  had 
their  Zeif^  MeOux^^^y  and  the  Roman  Mulciber,  a 
name  for  Yulcan,  seems  to  have  had  the  same  origin. 

As  Ran^  Run^  Ron^  p. 

Mr.  Bryant  tells  us  that  Aren  and  Arene  are  names 
of  the  Ark.     Faber  says  El- Aran  was  the  Ark, 

Davies  says  that  the  British  Aren  was  sacred  to 
Tydain,  Tad  Awen,  Titan,  the  father  of  the  inspiring 
muse,  or  Apollo. 

We  find  the  name  in  many  places  in  Britain  com- 
mencing with  Ran  J  Ron,  Run,  Rund,  Rand,  as  Run-bury 
camp  (British,  at  Arlington,  Gloucestershire),  Ran- 
worth,  Ran-more,  Randwick,  &c. 

^  Draidical  Eemains,  gee  Archaologict,  vol.  ix. 
»  Daviea' «' Druids,"  p.  265. 
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As  Eimn,  Rumn^  p*i,  Rimmon. 

Bimmon  was  a  Syrian  idol,  mentioned  2  Kings  t.  18. 

''In  the  Irish  Celtic  language/'  says  Colond  Tal- 
lancey,  ''the  host  of  heaven  collectively  were  called 
Rimmin'*  In  Britain  its  traces  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  places  having  the  prefix  of  Rimn,  Rumn, 
Rhom,  Romn,  Sfc,  as  Romn-ey^  tOD"),  'the  place  of 
Bimmon ;'  Bhymney,  the  same ;  Remen-ham^  Rumney. 
Bumina,  Rumilia,  or  Rumia^  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Roman  Pantheon,  Montfaucon  says,  as  '^she  whose 
office  it  was  to  make  children  suck ;  the  word  RumiUa 
or  Rumina  (for  it  is  found  written  in  both  these  waysj 
is  derived  from  Ruma,  signifying  anciently  the  breast, 
or  pap/'  The  breast,  however,  is  only  the  emblem  of 
the  fertility  of  nature,  f  They  shall  lament  for  the 
teats/'  that  is,  the  loss  of  abundance  of  good  things, 
is  the  mourning  attributed  by  the  Prophet  to  those 
whom  God  had  deprived  of  l^he  blessing  of  abund- 
ance by  sending  a  famine  upon  them  for  their  sins. 
Rumina  appears  to  be  only  the  female  impersonation 
of  Rimmon. 

Rimmon  in  Hebrew  signifies  '  a  pomegranate/  which 
fruit  being  sacred  to  Venus,  some  take  Rimmon  to  be 
the  same  as  Venus.  Selden  °*  derives  the  name  from 
Rum,  which  signifies  '  high/  and  supposes  Rimmon  to 
be  the  same  as  Elion,  the  most  high  god  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

RVMANEHA  appears  in  several  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. 

^PdfJMi  o  v^icmy:  ffeo^^,  worshipped  by  the  Laodi- 
cacans. 

nnw  on,  Ram  atah,  or  nOM  Un,  Ram  anth,  possibly  the 

"*  De  DiU  Syriis,  Synt.  ii.  cap.  10.  '^  Hesych. 
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same  as  Ehadamaiithus.  uri,  Sum,  '  height.'  "  Celsus 
es  tu,  nempe  Deus/'  Appears  in  Rame,  in  Cornwall, 
corresponding  probably  with  Ramah  in  Canaan, 

In  Rawlinson  ",  Rimmon  is  considered  identical  with 
Remphan  of  Acts  vii.  43,  worshipped  with  Moloch, 
and  Chiun,  and  Rampo,  as  a  foreign  deity  in  Egypt. 
Sheen  rym  awyr,  *  the  sovereign  power  of  the  air/  was 
adored  by  the  Druids,  as  we  learn  from  Davies  p.  "  Ciun, 
says  Jablonsky  \  "  was  the  same  as  Remphan,  an  Egyp- 
tian deity,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Amos  V.  26.^'  As  Semphan,  and  RampOy  it  may 
enter  into  Rampisham,  Rampside,  Rampton,  Ramsey, 
Rampsbury,  Rempstone,  Ramsden,  Ramsdon,  Rams- 
gill,  Ramsgate,  Ramsholt. 

As  Carnal^  Camul^  7M, 
'to  yield,  as  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  return,   requite, 
recompense ;  the  Lord  t\e  recompenser/ 

"It  is  probable,"  says  Parkhurst,  "that  the  heathen 
Moabites  worshipped  their  arch-idol,  the  heaven,  imder 
this  attribute  of  causing  a  return  of  the  fruit  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables.  Via!i  rr^S,  Beth  Camul,  is  men- 
tioned Jeremiah  xlviii.  23,  the  temple  of  retribution, 
as  among  the  Moabites. 

See  post  in  Appendix  II.  on  Rivers.  Camel,  Camel-y, 
Camel- ford,  Camlrhos,  Queen-Camel,  Camalodunum,&c. 

As  Chemoshy  B^IDD, 
*  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites   and  Ammonites,' 
from  naD,  '  to  be  hot  or  warm,'  and  ar*,  '  substance,' 
the  warm  substance   of  the  heavens.     The   same   as 
Baal-Peor,  and  probably  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and 

•  Herodotns,  ii.  547.  p  "Druids."  p.  260. 

I  Jttblonaky  in  Valpy,  Steph,  Theaaur.,  vol.  i.  p.  cclvii. 
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Roman  deity  of  feasting  and  conviviality,  Comus.  "  In 
Nabo  was  worshipped  the  idol  Chamos^  or  Chemoeh, 
which  by  another  name  is  called  Baal-peor  *"/'  It  seems 
to  occur  in  Kemys  (2),  Monmouthshire,  Kempston 
(Chemosh-town),  Kemps-ey,  Kempsing,  &c. 

As  Wark,  York%  y^. 

"  Next  to  //,"  says  Mr.  RawHnson  *,  "  in  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  was  named  *yiM,  'Ope^,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  mS^TH  TJ^rikuty  in  the  Talmud,  and 
modem  Warka  or  Urka,  This  city  was  the  great  ne- 
cropolis of  Babylonia.  Can  the  coincidence  be  merely 
accidental  between  Dis  the  lord  of  Urka,  the  city  of 
the  dead,  and  Dis,  the  king  of  Orcus,  or  Hades  ?'* 

Mr.  Rawlinson^s  question  may  be  extended,  and  we 
would  ask,  is  the  coincidence  merely  accidental  that  we 
find  in'  Britain  so  many  names  of  places  having  thi» 
etymon,  when  we  are  informed  by  Csesar  that  the 
Britons  claimed  to  be  "  children  of  Dis  ?" 

Orcus  as  a  name  of  Pluto,  the  setting  sun,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  by  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor,^ 
1.  iii.c.  17M 

r  Jerome,  in  Isaiah  xv.  2. 

■  That  Warwick  and  York  have  the  same  etymon,  we   Robert  cf 
Gloncester'B  Chron.  (pp.  27,  28,  Heame's  edit.),  where  speaking  nfi> 
donbtedly  of  York  he  calls  it  Euerwik,  bnilt  by  Ebran  : — 
"  He  made  >e  town  of  Enerwich 
that  strong  is  in  alle  thyng 
and,  after  his  name  Ebran  Euerwik 
clepede  it  weL" 

*  Appendix,  "  Herodotus,"  Essay  x.,  book  i.  p.  592. 

*  Mr.Faber  ("Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,"  vol.  i.  p.  234)  gires  this 
singular  and  striking  syllogism :  "  Osiris  and  Bacchos  are  each  the 
Scriptural  Noah,  Bacchus  is  the  same  as  Pluto,  therefore  Pluto  ta  Noah. 
But,  Pluto  is  the  great  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  therefore  Noah  is 
the  great  god  of  the  infernal  regions."    He  was  mystically  the  represent- 
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As  -I'W  was  the  rising  sun,  so  *pM  appears  to  have 
been  the  setting  sun,  and  both  allegorically  applied  by 
the  Arkite  w.orshippers  to  Noah  on  his  entrance  into, 
and  emerging  from  the  Ark,  an  emblem  of  death,  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  seems  to  enter  into  the  names  of  York,  Tarkhill, 
Tarkley,  Worksop,  Workington,  Warwick,  Wrexham, 
"Wraxall  (4),  Wrecclesham,  Wroxeter,  Wroxhall,  Wrox- 
bam,  Wroxton,  Wrockwardine,  Wreckin,  Wragby,  &c. 

As  Sur^  ^1B^,  Sur^  Sar,  Shur^ 
*  a  bull,  or  heifer,'  the  representative  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. -rw7  is  '  to  behold,'  as  the  sun  looks  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  as  divinity  "  he  beholdeth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  in  earth."  The  wilderness  of  Shur  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  xvi.  7  and  Exodus  xv.  22,  was  a 
large  open  space,  so  called  from  the  extensive  view 
it  afforded  of  the  heavens.  Sarisbury,  Sarsden,  Sher- 
borne or  Sherboume  (7),  Shere,  Shereford,  Sherfield, 
Sher-ford,  Sherington,  Sherston,  Sherwell,  Shurding^- 
ton,  Surbiton,  Sur-fleet,  Surling^-ham. 

As  Cal^  Coly  Cul,  Kil^  '?nD,  and  ^^, 
'  capable.'     A  radical  name   of   divinity   applied   to 

ative  of  the  inferaal  regions  as  the  first  who  under  the  emblem  of  the 
emergence  from  the  Ark  had  foresliewn  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Faber  goes  on :  "  Ceres  or  Proserpine  is  the  lunar  ark ;  but, 
Ceres  or  Proserpine  is  the  great  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions ;  there- 
fore the  lunar  ark  is  the  great  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions,"  after 
the  same  mystical  fashion. 

*  Ing,  seems  generally  to  have  represented  the  possessive  case,  as  the 
Saxon  and  English  en,  as  wood-en  made  of  wood,  gold-en  made  of  gold. 
Shurdington,  Shurd-enton,  the  place  of  Shur.  Surlingham,  the  place  of 
Shur  or  Sur.  As  a  Saxon  word  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  ("  Words  and 
Places")  that  it  was  a  patronymic,  as  ]3  in  Hebrew,  but  it  was  also 
g  possessive.    The  ^,  2,  in  ling  has  also  a  possessive  force. 
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Yenus  or  the  Moon.  *'  Yenos  was  called  Yenns  Co- 
liaSy"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  and  connected  with  her  vafi 
the  ancient  Athenian  goddess  Colenis.''  The  island 
Colly  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  this 
worship.  We  have  numerous  places  commencing  with 
this  prefix  which  seem  to  mark  the  connection,  such  as 
Cal-cot  (Colcoit  and  Colqait,  Cornwall),  and  Caldecotor 
Calcoed,  '  the  grove  of  Cal/  in  many  of  which  BritLsh 
sepulchral  and  sacrificial  remains  are  found.  Calbouni, 
Calcot,  Calstock,  Calstone,  Calton,  Calthorpe,  Callov, 
Col-by,  Col-han,  Cul-ham,  Coley,  Calley,  Collingboum, 
CoUington  (the  ing  being  the  possessive  case,  the  town- 
ship or  place  of  Col),  CoUingham,  Col-y-ton,  Culhamp- 
ton,  Culworth. 

As  Coc,  or  Cocky  MD,  Coctb^  and  n^,  Ooehy 

*  strength,'  kikvch,  Greek,  '  to  be  strong,'  *  planetary 
orbs,  solar  and  lunar  light*.'  -i»,  'round.*  It  is 
observable  that  when  that  arch  impostor  Bar-cocab 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  appeared,  he  claimed  to  be 
D3r»D  -Q,  Bar-cocab  y,  the  son  of  a  star,  or  the  star  ont 
of  Jacob. 

Coc,    Cock,   *red,   refulgent  like  Mars;'    Coecinm, 

*  red,  blood-like.' 

A  Koman  inscription  was  found  in  Lancashire  : — 

DEO  SAlfCTO  XA&TI   GOCIDIO. 

Thus  we  see  it  connected  with  Mars.  Seven  altars 
also  connecting  him  with  that  deity  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Cumberland  ". 

Coccium,  in  Lancashire,  was  a  Roman  station,  pro- 
bably previously  a  British  one.     Coggeshall,  in  Essex, 

*  See  Parkharst,  p.  279.  r  For  Cocah  see  under  Star  in 

Cruden'g  "  CoDOordance."  «  Lysons'  Mag.  Brit.  Cmmb^  cUii. 
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18  said  to  have  been  Cocci  Collis.  The  root  Coc  is  evi- 
dently of  Oriental  origin;  it  enters  into  the  river 
Cocytusy  of  Epirus,  and  was  one  of  the  mythological 
rivers  of  hell,  qy.  which  ran  with  blood.  Apparently 
corresponding  with  the  British  Cockett  of  Northumber- 
land. 

It  is  a  very  common  prefix  of  British  names — Cock- 
an,  Cockerham,  Cockerington,  Cockington,  Cockfield, 
Cockermouth,  Cocking,  Cockthorpe,  Cockley,  Cock- 
bury,  Cockelford,  Cocks-horn,  Cockel-barrow  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Large  tumulus  at  CockhUl,  Lincolnshire, 
and  formerly  at  Cockel-barrow,  Gloucestershire. 

As  Jladur,  TTk'jK, 
'  the  glorious,  magnificent,  illustrious  sun.' 

"Am  gwr  dea  awdwr, 
0  echen  Alador*." 

He  IB  called  in  this  poem  the  sovereign  On^,  and 
also  Heilyn,  the  feeder :  thus  connecting  the  British 
and  Chaldee  mythology.  He  seems  also  to  be  called 
Baladur  and  Balder,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

It  enters  into  places  having  the  prefix  of  Elder ^  such 
as  Eldersfield,  Worcestershire,  a  place  of  undoubted 
British  original. 

The  Gad-bury  camp  in  that  place  marks  also  its 
British  etymon  ^. 

British  earthworks,  &c.,  are  seen  in  Elder  Valley,  in 
Wilts  d. 

As  D'ln,  Hares^  Mars,  DIP?  Nib,  Ma-Ares, 
*  the  great  god  of  war,'  also  *  the  sun.'     According  to 
Macrobius,  Mars  was  esteemed  the  same  as  Bacchus  and 

•  Tttlicsin's  Kadair  Teym  On.  *»  See  ^'W- 

*  See  auder  Tl.  '  Sir  R.  Colt  Uoare. 
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the  Sun*.  Ares,  or  Hares,  aocording  to  the  Ckrm. 
Pasck.,  p.  37,  was  an  ancient  king  of  Assyria,  the  son 
of  Sames  and  brother  of  Rhea.  "  He  was  the  same," 
says  Mr.  Faber,  **  as  the  Babylonian  Belos  or  Baal,  the 
word  Ares  signifying  the  solar  orb." 

It  seems  to  enter  into  Hares-comb^  Haies-fidd, 
Hares-ton,  Harswell,  &c. 

As  Cor,  *13, 
'round,  circuitous,   circular,   the   sun.*     Hence  Latin 
curro,  'to  run/     "It  goeth  forth  from  the  utteraost 
part  of  heaven,  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it 
again,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof^" 

Kvpov  yap  tcakelv  IHpa-as  top  "Hkiov.  Hence  kv- 
pios,  '  the  Lord,*  synonymous  with  Baal^  Cor,  Car. 
Cir,  Cer. 

Corley  (a  place  of  Cor),  Cor-ney,  Cors-combe,  Corler 
(the  temple  or  house  of  Cor),  Cor-ham-ton  (the  platf 
of  solar  heat).  Cor  wen  (associated  Cor  and  Win),  Cor- 
inium  (the  ancient  Cirencester,  Goren-caester),  Cerne, 
Cerrig,  Cor-bally, "«  bra  ID. 

Qy.  as  Tern,  Tim,  Them,  nn.  This  word  has  mucl 
the  same  signification  as  Col,  Sellil,  TJle,  &c.,  *  to  com- 
plete, to  make  perfect,  perfection  of  light.*  It  is  tk 
root  of  the  Thummim.  From  this  the  Greek  6k^^ 
'  law,  the  perfection  of  justice.* 

Temsford,  Tembury,  Timsbury  (2),  Timworth. 

As  Tuf,  nan,  nenn,  Tophet. 

(See  the  habits  of  the  Baal- worshippers,  2  Blings  xxiii- 
10,  Jerem.  vii.  31,  xix.  6,  &c.,  vii.  32.)  Tophet,  Tof. 
is  said  by  Jonson  ^  to  be  the  same  as  ToU  and  T«/ 

•    *  Saturn.,  Luc.  19.  '  Fbalm xix. 6. 

*  Icelandic  Dictionary. 
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but  ToU  is  the  same  as  Toots  and  Teutatea  ;  thus  Tophet 
and  Teutates  are  identical.  Tophet  and  fiaal  were 
identical,  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  see  his 
worship  perpetuated  in  names  in  Britain — nay,  we 
should  be  rather  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise.  Tuf- 
ton,  Tuffley  (Gloucestershire,  'wbrfinn,  'the  place  of 
Tophet,'  n^^n,  Tuphlehy  '  place  of  folly,  frolic,  drum- 
beating.'  Dn»  Tiiph^  '  a  drum.'  Drums  were  beat,  and 
every  kind  of  noise,  made  to  Tophet.  rvTrrecv,  Greek, 
*  to  beat  V)  Toft*  (6),  Tiff-field,  &c. 

As  Sid  or  Sity 
mw,  Sideh  or  Shadeh,  is  in  Hebrew  'to  pour  forth, 
to  shed,  to  shed  abundantly.'  Hence  Anglice  Shed 
and  Seed.  As  ^"w,  Shaddai,  'God  is  the  Almighty 
provider.'  God  had  revealed  Himself  as  >"TO  bsn,  Baal 
Shaddai  or  Sidi,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  pre- 
vious to  His  making  Himself  known  to  His  people  as 
Jehovah  J.  n,  in  Chaldaic,  signifies  *the  omnipotent,' 
as  it  does  in  Hebrew  with  the  relative  w  prefixed.  It 
was  therefore  an  epithet  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
early  ages.     From  Di,  Deus,  '  Deity.' 

From  this  root,  God  may  be  considered  as  the  God 
of  productive  nature,  and  His  worship  imder  this>  title 
may  be  considered  as  natural  religion  in  contradis- 
tinction to  revealed  religion,  which  appeared  in  His 
especial  revelation  to  His  people  under  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

ntr,  Shedy  Shid,  Shad^  or  Sid^ 
is  'productiveness;'    as   such  it   became   very   early 

^  See  Parkhnntk  tn  loeo. 

*  It  may  be  qaestioned  whether  Toft  may  nofc  be  taken  aa  'a  place 
occapied  by  buildinggp  the  foandation  of  houses,  sheds.' 
J  Exodus  yL  8. 
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adopted  into  false  worship,  when  men  began  to  wor- 
ship the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator. 

Everything  which  sheds  or  produces,  all  fertility,  is 
Shede;  a  field  is  Shede;  the  female  bosom  is  Skedt\ 
Hence  in  Ecclesiastes/  Shede  is  a  beautiful  woman. 
Selden  says  she  was  adopted  into  the  Syrian  mythology. 

In  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  she  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  Sit^  According  to  Bryant,  SZ^ 
{Sidee)  was  a  legitimate  title  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
corn;  and  we  learn  from  Sanchoniathon  that  Sirmv, 
Sit-an,  is  *  bread-corn/  "  Sito,''  says  Elian,  "  was 
Ceres/'  The  Sid-dim,  or  '  gods  of  nature,*  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Canaan  :  from  thm 
the  fruitful  valley  of  Siddim  was  named  as  early  as  tk 
time  of  Abraham  ^ ;  and  this  place,  so  idolatrously  dedi- 
cated to  the  '  genial  powers  of  nature,'  was  changed  for 
their  wickedness  into  the  salt  sea,  barren  and  waste. 
By  Siddim,  these  idolaters  doubtless  meant  the  heaTem 
which  they  considered  as  the  givers  of  rain,  and  warmth. 
and  fertility.  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites,  following 
their  pernicious  example,  offered  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  to  Siddim  ° ;  and  the  aboriginal  Mexicans,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  offered  children  in  sa- 
crifice at  the  first  appearance  of  green  com  above  tht 
earth,  and  again  at  the  different  stages  of  the  corn's 
progress ", 

In  Leviticus  ii.  14,  God's  people  are  commanded  to 
offer  for  their  offerings  "  green  ears  of  corn,"  nor  were 

^  "  For  this  reason  we  see  the  ancient  statues  of  Ceres  and  Diam. 
which  are  the  same  goddess,  aud  representations  of  the  moon»  figured 
with  many  breasts." — MorUfaucon,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  phites  9S,  &g. 

»  Rawlinsou's  "  Herod.,"  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

«  Gen.  xiv.  3,  8.  10.  ■  Ps.  cvi.  87,  38- 

•  Millar's  "History  of  the  Propagation  of  Cijristianity,"  voU  iL  p,  214. 
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they  permitted  to  eat  any  green  ears  until  an  offering 
Iiad  been  madei*.  The  British  Saturn,  according  to  the 
Triads,  is  Saidi,  or  Seithin  Saidi.  Saturn  or  Saidi 
seems  to  be  the  male,  as  Side  is  the  female,  imperso- 
nation of  the  god  of  fruitfulness ;  corresponding  with 
the  Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  the  Greeks,  whose  mother 
Ceres  was  supposed  to  be.  In  all  religion  the  idea  of 
destruction  and  reproduction  seems  to  have  prevailed. 
"  Except/'  says  our  Lord,  "  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit  9."  And  again,  "  That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ^"  In  the 
same  way  may  be  taken  that  passage  *'  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission,'^  and  ''  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  So  Shad- 
dai "  was  the  giver  of  all  and  the  destroyer  of  all :  con- 
sonant with  this,  *'  Thou  bringest  man  to  destruction : 
again  Thou  sayest.  Come  again,  ye  children  of  men." 
Able  of  his  power  and  sufficiency  to  go  through  all 
things,  and  for  wasting  and  destroying  his  enemies,  as 
at  the  drowning  of  the  world.  To  this  the  Prophets 
have  reference,  saying  that  Shod  (destruction)  shall 
come  from  Shaddai  (the  Almighty,  the  AH- giver*).'' 
"But,"  says  Luther,  on  Gen.  xvii.,  "it  seems  better 
derived  from  Shad^,  which  means  a  bosom ;  and  others," 
says  he,  "  have  taken  this  name  from  the  Jews,  and  so 
called  their  idols  as  the  Jews  called  the  true  God,  (viz, 
Shaddai)."  I  suspect  it  is  older  than  the  Jews,  as 
Jews.     It  is  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  misunder- 


p  Levit.  xxiii.  14  •»  St.  John  xii.  24.  '  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 

•  See  Leigh,  Crit,  Saer.,  p.  246.  *  laa.  xiii.  6;  Joel  i.  15. 

*  The  fish  Shad,  which  is  of  the  herring  trihe,  may  have  had  its 
name  from  its  enormons  productiveness. 
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stood  and  perverted  more  and  more  as  men  liave  d^ 
parted  from  the  truth. 

In  Britain  its  memorial  seems  to  enter  the  names  of 
places  having  the  prefix  of  Sad,  Sed,  Sid,  S^,  Shed, 
Shad,  Shoa,  as  Sad-dington,  Sad-leworth  (which  I  need 
not  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  saddles),  Sed-bargb, 
Sedgebarrow  (Seds-barrow),  Sed-lescombe,  Sid-bnry  (?t. 
Sid-cop  (in  this  we  have  Strfand  Cbp/both  repre^ntiog 
the  material  heavens  and  their  fertility),  Sid-dingtcr. 
(2), Sid-nacaester  (Lincolnshire),  Sides-strand  (ancieotK 
Syds-stroud),  Sidlesham,  Sid-mouth  (see  also  Appendix 
II.  on  the  Mythological  Names  of  British  Rivers),  Sjde> 
Sydenham,  Syd-er-stone,  Syd-monton,  Syd-ling,  Sid- 
law  Hills  (Scotland;  see  Appendix  III.,  on  Mythok- 
gical  Names  of  British  Mountains),  Shad-foith,  Shad- 
ingfield,  Shad-oxhurst,  Shad- well  (2),  Shot-ley  (*i\ 
Shot-tesbrook,  Shot-isham,  Shotteswell,  Shot-ton^  Shot* 
wick,  Shut-ford,  Shutting-ton,  &c. 

No  doubt  some  Anglo-Saxon  etymologists  will  dais 
some  of  these  as  derived  from  Sud,  *  the  south,'  bo: 
that  would  only  involve  the  question  of  the  primitiTc 
meaning  of  south,  which  from  its  being  the  more  fertile 
asspect  with  respect  to  the  genial  sun  most  probably  bss 
its  etymon  from  "W,  Sid. 

HDlU^y  Shedemeh,  means  burning  up  and  withering, 
as  grass  under  the  heat  of  the  southern  or  midday  sun  ^ : 
and  rwnw,  Shed-muth,  signifies  fields  burnt  up  with 
heat,  as  of  the  sun  in  its  southern  aspect  ^^ 

Sid'he,  Sid'headh,  are  the  Celtic  names  for  blast- 
ing with  heat.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  trace  hov 
Siddim,  'the  fruitful,'  becomes  Siddim,  *the  blasted.' 
"  The  fruitful  field  becomes  a  wilderness,  for  the  wicked- 

*  Iso.  xxxvii.  27.  y  Dent,  xxxii.  32;  lau  xtL  8,  Ac. 
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ness  of  them  that  dwell  therein/'  as  in  Hete^  as  be- 
fore noted. 

In  the  inscriptions.  Sate  is  supposed  to  be  Juno. 
She  is  described  as  "  the  living  goddess,  daughter  of 
the  sun,  queen  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  ruler 
of  Lower  Eg}rpt,  protectress  of  her  son,  the  lord  of  the 
world,  king  of  the  three  regions  of  Egypt,  son  of  the 
sun/'     She  was  probably  a  corresponding  goddess. 

"  Sita,  in  India,"  says  Faber,  "  was  the  allegorical 
consort  of  Bacchus,  and  represented  the  Ark  teeming 
with  its  productions." 

As  Tin,  Hadad^  Adad^ 
'  the  sun,'  from  its  shooting  forth  its  rays,  from  mrr, 
*  to  shoot  forth.' 

"ABsyriifl  sol  Adad  nt  tellus  Atergatis*." 

Hence  Hwdus,  'a  kid,'  from  its  shooting  forth  its 
horns. 

Macrobius  says  that  the  Assyrians  worshipped  Adad 
as  the  highest  god ;  he  also  says  that  his  image  was 
represented  with  rays  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  god 
of  fertility,  the  god  of  the  shoots  of  young  branches. 

Benhadad,  of  Scripture,  had  his  name  from  hence. 

Hadad  is  associated  with  Rimmon,  Zech.  xii.  11  *. 

He  is  also  the  god  of  shouting,  for  rWH  is  also  '  to 
shoot  forth  the  voice,  to  vociferate  in  prayer.'  It  is 
probable  that  this  may  have  been  the  god  of  the 
Hsed-ui. 

He  seems  represented  at  Add-ington,  Adder-ley, 
Ad-stock,  Ad-stone,  Addingham,  Head-ingley,  Head- 
ington,  Had-don,  Had-leigh,  Had-low,  Had-sor,  Had- 

*  Lord  Herbert,  De  MeUgume  Oentilium,  p.  24. 

*  See  Appendix,  under  £immon. 
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stock,  Had-nall,  Hud-knoll,  Hed-son,  Head-sor,  Head- 
ley,  Head-corn,  &c.,  Ac. 

Hadad  and  Adon  are  different  dialectic  names  for 
the  same  divinity.  80  probably  Woden  of  the  Saxons 
was  Aden. 

As  ]1«  in,  21»r-an,  T^or-an. 
Taranus,  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Taranis,  or  Tanarus,  appears  on  some  of  the  inapribed 
stones  found  in  Britain. 

TdpavToSf  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  rdpas  ait : — 

fori  8i  jcoi  T^Cporrof  itpirwuc&s  XtyofUni  ir6Kts 
Bttfvr/of,  Ma  riftSrat  Tofmrratos  Zc^f . 

Jupiter  TarantsBus,  howeyer,  was  probably  not  called 
from  the  city,  but  the  city  from  him,  as  the  great 
thunderer. 

Is  mentioned  by  Lucan  as  one  of  the  Celtic  divini- 
ties ^.  In  Cheshire  was  found  a  Romano-British  altar 
to  Jupiter  Tanarus,  or  Taranus. 

Appears  in  the  names  of  Tarrant  no  less  than  eight 
times  in  Dorset,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
a  deity  of  Belgic  adoption ;  also  recognisable  in  Tarring 
(2),  Sussex;  and  Doring-ton,  Tarington,  Torrington 
(5),  Thorgan-by,  Thuming ;  the  valley  of  Tharand  in 
Saxony. 

As  DV,  Tuniy  Hum^  Himj  Wim. 

''  The  day,  from  the  tremulous  motion  or  agitation 
of  the  celestial  fluid  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
Gen.  i.  5,  18,  viii.  22,  &c."      ' 

''  Not  unlike  what  is  raised  in  the  waters  of  the  sea 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind  °/' 

Him-bleton,  Him-ley  (the  place  of  Him),  Hmn-ber, 

^  Taran  a  Celtic  for  <  thunder.'  «  ParkhorBt,  p.  265. 
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Humberston,  Humblo-ton,  Hums-liaugh,  Wim-boume, 
Wim-ley,  Wim-bisb,  &c. 

In  the  river  H  umber  we  find  the  agitation  of  the 
waters  ttie  'Bore.'     (See  Appendix  on  Bivers.) 

Qy.  Whim,^  the  agitation  of  the  fancy. 

As  MDtW,  Ashima,  a  noun  in  Chaldee  form.  Ashima, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Hamath  *.  "  The  word  is  ex- 
plained^ imcompounded,"  says  Parkhurst%  "as  the 
atoner  and  expiator,  the  taker  away  of  DtZ7H,  shame 
or  guilt."  potw,  in  Samaritan,  is  'a  goat'  Hence 
the  laying  of  sins  on  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  and 
letting  it  loose  in  the  wilderness.  The  goat  was  the 
sin-bearer,  and  was  sin  itself,  from  its  lustful  propen- 
sities :  thus  the  ancients  describe  Pan  and  the  Satyrs 
as  half  goats,  half  men,  and  so  Satan  is  popularly  de- 
scribed with  the  feet  and  horns  of  a  goat. 

The  atonement  and  expiation  was  darkly  shadowed 
out  to  all  heathen  nations,  the  Britons  not  excepted. 
"  He  was  made  shame  for  us  who  knew  no  shame.'* 
Horace  says ' : — 

"  Cai  dabit  partes  soelns  erpiandi, 
Jupiter?" 

'And  whom  to  expiate  the  horrid  guilt 
Will  Jove  appoint  ?' 

The  answer  of  the  poet  is  "  Augur  Apollo,"  the  sun, 
the  second  person  of  the  heathen  Trinity. 

This  deity  seems  to  have  been  recognised  in  Britain 
at  Ashma's  or  Ashmansworth,  Ashmans-haugh,  and  in 
Germany  at  Ashmans-hausen. 

As  ]W  Sya,  Belenus, 
the  Gaulo-Celtio  Apollo,  venerated  in  Gaul  and  Bri- 

^  2  Kings  X7ii.  30.  •  p.  48. 

'  Carm.,  1.  i.  Ode  2,  line  29. 
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tain  as  seen  in  various  inscriptions^  —  afollixi  be- 

LENO  '• 

"Le  Boleil  fUt  aiun  surnomin^  dans  rAntiqnit^  Beleoiu^." 

Balling-ham,  Balling-don,  Belling-ham,  Billing  {21 
Billing-ham,  Billing-boro^  Billinge,  Billing-ford  (2;. 
Billing -hay  (the  place  of  Belenus],  Billings -hoist 
Billings-ley  (the  place  of  Belenus),  Billing-ton  (idem;, 
Boling-broke,  BoUington  (2),  BoUin,  BoUing-haic, 
Bulling-hope,  BuUing-don,  &c. 

As  Manij 
from  Hebrew  OM,  ^fn,  'a  mother/  which  from  ac 
'  to  support,  sustain :'  a  mother  in  honour  and  dig- 
nity, a  princess  —  British,  pmam  ;  Arabic,  Jmaum, 
Mam,  '  rich,  fruitful,  abundant/  Hence  Matntna,  '  the 
bosom/  from  its  fecundity;  Mam-mon,  the  SyriaE 
god,  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  under  its  perso- 
nal form,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon  s" 
was  the  god  of  fecundity,  of  flocks,  herds,  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  which  formed  the  riches  of  the  peo- 
ples of  old.  Hence  the  name  came  to  be  used  for 
riches  absolutely.  Austin  tells  us  that  in  the  Car- 
thaginian or  Phoanician  language  Mamma  means '  gain.' 
Mammon  would  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  am,  or 
mam,  and  mone,  words  of  similar  import^  meaning 
fecundity,  productiveness  re&ulting  from  the  combine- 
tion  of  the  sun  and  fruitful  showers.  Ammon  and 
Mammon  seem  to  have  had  so  much  in  common,  and  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  that  there  is  every  reason  U 
suppose  that  they  are  only  different  dialectic  forms  of 
the  same  word.   Amnwn,  ^SJM,  '  to  establish,  strengthen, 

»  See  Grater's  "  InscriptionB,"  p.  xxxvi.  ^  ia  2i?»f 

d^Auvergne,  Ck)llefc,  p.  146.  ^  Matt.  tL  24. 
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settle,  order,  ordain/  denotes  steadiness,  faithfulness, 
durability,  truth,  provider,  nourisher,  &c.,  and  as  such 
an  emblem  of  God,  and  very  properly  so,  had  not  the 
word  been  perverted  to  idol-worship.  Ammon  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  being 
the  same  as  Jupiter :  ^Afifiovv  yhp  Alyvimoc  KoXiovat 
TOP  Ala,  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus  concur  in  the 
same  view. 

This  idol  was  represented  with  the  head  and  face 
of  a  ram,  and  seems  to  have  denoted  the  sun  considered 
as  gaining  the  northern  hemisphere  and  entering  the 
sign  of  Aries,  or  the  Ram ;  "  and  so,"  says  Parkhurst, 
"  to  adopt  the  expressions  of  the  learned  Jablonski  ^^ 
commencing  the  gladsome  spring,  and  cherishing  that 
part  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  with  new  light  and 
new  heat." 

\faAy  Ammm,  then,  considered  as  of  Hebrew  origin, 
though  with  a  dialectic  corruption,  denotes  'the  che- 
rishing or  fostering  sun.' 

Mam  appears  to  enter  into  the  names  of  British 
towns  and  places,  as  Mam-head,  Mam-tor,  Mam- 
hilad,  Mam-ble,  (qy.  Mam-Baal),  Mem-bury,  Mem-by, 
Mum-by,  Mamilad,  Mimms. 

Ajb  Am,  it  seems  to  enter  into  Am-cotts,  Am-ersham, 
Am-esbury,  Am-ington,  Am-lwch,  Am-field,  Am-ney 
(4),  Am-port,  Am-ton,  Am-weU,  Am-roath,  Am-thill. 

As  B^a,  Mi/Sy  MaSy  Mis^  Mus^ 
'  to  feel  after,  to  grope  in  the  dark.' 

The  root  of  the  word  mystery,  mnDtt?tt>  aiid  Greek 
fivcrrrjpiov,  '  a  hidden  place,  or  thing/  like  the  lurking- 
places  of  rats  and  mice.  Though  Aristotle  ignores 
the  derivation^  Apuleius  admits  it,  and  St.  Paul,  Acts 

^  Pantheon  JEgypt,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  8.  6. 
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xviii.  27,  most  beautifully  explains  this  to  the  polished 
and  educated  Athenians  in  preaching  on  the  text  of 
the  inscription  which  he  saw  upon  one  of  their  altars— 

TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD,  AFNUXTfl   OEfl. 

He  says,  that  men  should  "  seek  the  Lord  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him."  Feeling 
after  Him,  groping  as  if  in  the  dark,  as  a  moose  is 
a  hole,  or  a  mole  underground,  "though  He  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  lus."  We  are  told  also  by  Solo- 
mon*, that  we  shall  find  knowledge — i.e,  the  knowledge 
of  God's  ways,  religion — if  we  "  search  for  her  as  for 
/fid  treasure.'*  Such  is  "the  mystery  of  godliness.'* 
The  heathen  sought  the  Lord.  Much  to  their  credit 
and  praise  they  did  seek  after  Him,  but  alas  I  it  was  in 
their  own  strength;  they  sought  Him  not  by  faith, 
and  His  knowledge  remained  a  mystery  to  them,  as  it 
did  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  They  wanted  a  visible 
material  view,  which  is  not  to  be  had,  for  "no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  revelations  of  Himself  which  He  is  pleased  to 
make,  and  we  must  receive  the  same  by  faith.  Even 
to  Moses,  who  desired  "Shew  me  Thy  glory,"  Crod 
answers  "  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face,  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  Me  and  live.'* 

How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  that  while  He  has 
"  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent"  in 
their  own  eyes,  while  "  to  the  Jews  it  was  a  stumbling* 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  there  is  revealed 
to  us  the  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  imto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory."  God  has  shewn  to  us  His 
"hidden  things." 

*  Proverbs  ii. 
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The  Druids  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  mystery,  and  as 
tlie  Athenians  had  their  altars  to  the  unknown^  myste- 
rious God,  so  the  British  Druids  did  not  forget  this 
important  fact,  which  while  it  admitted  their  own  ig- 
norance, admitted  the  glory  of  the  great  God. 

Hence  English  Mist^  Obscurity.  And  so  Maze  and 
Amaze. 

The  root  seems  to  crop  out  in  the  Celtic  names  of  the 
townships  of  Mas-ham  (the  mysterious  light  of  the  sun 
nDTTOD),  Mashbury,  Massingham  (2),  Mas-boro',  Mes- 
liaw  (the  place  or  tumulus  of  mystery).  Messing,  Mess- 
ingham,  Missenden  (2),  Miss-en,  Mister-ton  (3),  Mist- 
ley,  Mos-eley,  Mossley  (2)  Mostertou,  Mos-tyn,  Mus- 
bury,  Mus-grave  (the  grove  of  mystery),  Mus-ton, 
Mus-toe. 

Nemet,  from  oa,  Nem,  or  Nim,  '  to  sleep,  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.'  This  seems  to  have  been  an  attribute 
of  Pluto,  the  setting  sun,  and  Proserpine  his  female 
impersonation,  or  among  the  Celtic  nations  oi  Dts  or 
Math.  So  Nem-esis  among  the  Greeks  was  one  of 
the  deities  of  the  infernal  regions.  Her  name  carries 
the  same  etymon,  oa,  Jffem, 

This  divinity  was  probably  worshipped  at  Nema- 
tacum  in  Gaul,  qy.  at  Nismes,  among  the  Nemetes  in 
Germany,  and  at  Nymett,  Nym-ton,  Devon,  and  Nymps- 
field  or  Nymetsfield,  Gloucestershire  (called  in  ancient 
writings  called  Nimdefeld),  Nimpnett,  Somerset.  Ne- 
metona  seems  to  have  been  a  Belgo-Celtic  divinity, 
adopted,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  into  the  BrOman 
Pantheon.  There  is  an  inscribed  altar  to  her  at  Bath 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lucetian  Mars,  lovcetio 
MARTI  ET  NEMETONA.  As  the  sun  was  the  chief  object 
of  adoration  at  Bath  by  the  early  British  inhabitants 
under  all  its  forms  of  rising,  and  setting,  and  mid-day 
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splendour,  so  it  seems  that  the  Romans  on  their  amT&l 
adopted  their  gods,  gi^'ing  a  Latin  termination  to  their 
names,  as  they  did  to  the  names  of  British  places. 

Nemet  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worshipped  where 
the  influence  of  the  Belgic  Gauls  or  Celts  had  reached, 
and  not  in  the  north. 

According  to  the  Ravenese  geographers  in  the 
Monumenta  Sistorica  Britannica,  p.  xxvi.,  Nemeton 
was  a  British  town  ;  its  locality  is  not  fixed. 

As^njrandn^ 

'to  diffuse,  spread  abroad,  as  the  morning  light ^.' 
Shar,  8hor,  Shur,  Sher,  Shir,  Siar,  Cer,  Char,  Cher, 
Chor,  Jar. 

Char,  or  Shur,  was  the  morning  dawn,  the  grer 
dusk  of  morning,  and  so  expressed  Gen.  xix.  15,  xxxii 
24 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  8,  &c. :  "  And  when  the  morning  (-rir) 
arose,"  &c.  "^  Worshipped  by  the  Druids  under  the  ex- 
pected "  Day-spring  from  on  high*'  which  was  to  viat 
us,  which  Balaam  saw  in  vision,  but  felt  would  not  be 
a  blessing  to  him.  Sharn-cot,  Shorncliff,  Shur-dington. 
Sheringham,  Char-field,  Chering-toUi  Charing-wortL 
Chor-ley,  Jar-row,  Siar-ford,  Shar-ow,  Cher-bury,  &c. 

As  aa,  Muff, 
*tQ  dissolve,  melt,  decline  like  the  mn,  to  consume 
away.'  Also  applied  to  moisten,  XID,  'to  make  soft,' 
as  the  earth  with  rain  ^.  The  rising  of  the  dew  at  sun* 
set  is  probably  represented  by  this  figure,  and  the  con- 
sequent fertility  of  the  earth  by  these  means.  Mug- 
more,  (Gloucestershire,)  THD  SD,  'the  dissolving  or 
melting,  retreating  sun,'  Muggin-ton,  Muggelton^ 
Muggleswick,  Mox-ley, 

"  Isa.  Ix.  8.  »  See  Parkhurat,  p.  691.  •  Pi.  Uy.  IL 
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With  this  etymon,  aD,  Mug,  or  Mag,  seems  to  be  con- 
nected all  kinds  of  fruits,  precious  things,  benefits. 
Translators  seem  to  hesitate  occasionally  whether  to 
read  D^ro,  Muggim,  as  shields,  or  fruits,  spices  p.     Mag- 
dala  was  a  place  of  sweet  spices,  and  Mary  Magdalene 
may  have  been  so  called  either  from  the  place  she  came 
from,  or  the  sweet  odours  she  poured  upon  our  Saviour. 
She  brought,  doubtless,  the  best  of  her  country^s  pro- 
duce, as  Abel  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.     But 
*J3D,  Magon,  is  also  '  a  shield,  a  protector,'  and  Mars,  the 
god  of  war,  was  worshipped  by  Celtic  peoples  under  that 
title.     Figuratively  we  use  the  same  expression,  "  the 
Lord  is  a  sun  and  a  shield  **.''     God  represents  Himself 
as  such  to  Abraham,  "  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward',"  Le.  thy  nourisher  and  supporter. 
Here  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas.    "  Porro 
elypeus  ys^  Mogon  dicitur  a  protegendo,  nam  ysD  Mo- 
gon  est  protegere  ■."     In  Celtic,  Meigeni,  Machno,  and 
Mechain  are  terms  for  a  shield.     Magnentius,  the  Cel- 
tic chiefs  who  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  doubtless 
had  his  name  from  hence.     Moguntia,  in  Germany, 
now  called  Mayenoe,  derives  from  the  same;  and  Re- 
magen  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  British  townships   of 
Machen,   Machyn-leth,    Mawgan,    Maughan,    Magor 
Maker,  MaghuU,  Moch-tre,  Moccas,  Moxley.   In  North- 
umberland was  discovered  an  altar  to  mogont  cad". 
Cad,  or  Gad,  has  been  before  shewn  to  be  Mars.     In 
Cumberland  was  found  an  altar,  dbo  mogti.     The  Bri- 

i>  The  Al-mtig,  or  spice-trees,  sweet-BmeUing  timber  trees,  imported 
by  Solomon,  had  the  same  etymon. 
*»  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.  '  Gen.  xv.  1. 

■  Drusius,  Annotations  on  Kahum  ii.  8,  in  Crit,  Sacr, 

*  Zonara  says  he  was  bom  of  a  British  father,  **  ts  iK  warphs  fi^p  7c- 
yttnrro  BpcrrayoS."    (AnnaL,  lib.  xi.  c.  10.) 

*  See  Monumenta  HUtorica  Britanniea,  oxix. 
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tish  town  of  Roto-magon  is  an  association  of  Sko  and 
Magon,  and  corresponds  with  the  Kemagen  of  the 
Rhine,  ]2D  mn,  '  the  spirit  of  Mogon  or  war.'  In  tbe 
Galatian  Celtic  district  of  Asia  Minor  we  find  numerous 
names  of  places  having  this  etymon,  Mag,  Myg^  and 
wherever  the  Celts  settled  for  any  time  we  find  it,  as 
Magn-esia,  Myg-donia,  Magabala,  (an  association  of 
Mag  and  BaaT).  I  must  here  difier  from  the  etymon 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor  ("  Words  and  Places"). 

nrO  and  THB^,  Satr^  Skater^ 
from  Chaldee, '  to  shatter,  to  scatter/  Saturn.   ''  Hence," 
says  Parkhurst*,  "was  Saturn  the  god  of  fecnnditv 
and  destructiveness."    (See  also  under  my).    Orphens 
describes  him  as 

The  Saxon  god  Seater,  who  is  said  to  have  given  name 
to  our  Saturday,  has  the  same  origin.  '*The  Saxoa 
Seater,'*  Sheringham  observes  y,  "  is  to  be  found  in  no 
writer  before  Verstegan."  We  may  therefore  claim 
from  him  a  Celto-Chaldee  derivation.  The  name  ap- 
pears handed  down  in  Stroghoel  (the  British  name  of 
Chepstow),  quasi  Satr-ghaul,  Setr-ington,  Seat-waite, 
Shat-ter  (Gloucestershire),  &c.  Hence  perhaps  English 
Star,  Teutonic  Stern  (pron.  Schtem),  Greek  'Aarrjp. 

As  ena,  Gres^ 
'  the  efiPect  of  lunar  light  in  vegetation.*  Horace'  calls 
the  increasing  moon  propitious  to  the  fruits,  "pros- 
peram  frugum."  Hence  perhaps  the  Crescent,  'pro- 
gressing moon.*  The  Orphic  hymn  to  Artemis  Diana, 
line  14,  translated,  is  **  Thou  bringest  from  the  earth 

«  p.  480.  y  Univ.  Hist.,  b.  i v.  c.  13,  §  4,  p.  443,  voL  vii.  fol.  ed. 

'  Lib.  iv.  Ode  6,  line  39. 
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the  goodly  fruits/'  Ceres  was  an  equivalent  to  Diana, 
and  perhaps  is  derived  from  this  etymon,  '  the  god- 
dess of  growth,  husbandry/  We  seem  to  find  it  in 
Cressage,  Cressingham  (2),  Crossing,  Cress- well,  Gres- 
ford,  Gres-ham,  Gresley^  Gressinghall,  Gressingham, 
&c. 

As  8^73,  GhSj  Glis^  Glas^  Clos,  Cloas^  Clas^ 
*  to  glisten,  to  shine  like  the  sun,  bright,  fair,  beautiful  ;* 
and  this  again  from  ba,  Gul,  *  round,  rotundity  in  form,  as 
the  sun  or  moon,  rotundity  in  reflection  and  refraction/ 
nba,  Gleh,  is  'to  reveal,  to  shew,  to  reflect,  render 
bright  or  polish/  ^vba,  Gliun,  is  translated  by  Bishop 
liowth  •  as  '  a  mirror,  a  looking-glass/  Our  word 
Glass,  and  Gloss,  Glossy,  from  wh^*  Mirrors  were  made 
of  polished  brass,  glossy,  glass-like.  Gloster,  which 
has  by  continuous  tradition  been  called  the  fair  city  or 
bright  city,  has  this  especial  etymon ;  whether  from  the 
brightness  of  its  sacrificial  fires  ^  or  its  sim- worship,  is 
not  so  easy  now  to  determine ;  at  any  rate  it  had  not 
its  etymon  from  Gloui,  or  from  a  Saxon  bearing  any  such 
patronymic,  as  has  been  pretended,  for  the  Romans  had 
latinized  its  Celtic  name  of  Glis,  or  Glevis,  into  Glevum 
centuries  before  the  Saxons  changed  it  again  into 
Gleau-caester — unless  indeed  Gloster  be  not  the  original 
from  nito  wb^  GloS'tur,  or  tre,  which  in  British,  ter,  tre^ 

■  Isaiah  Tiii.  1. 

>>  It  has  been  said  that  Gloacester  deriTed  its  etymon  of  brightness 
from  its  coal  fires,  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  is  questionable  how  far  the  use  of 
mineral  coal  was  known  to  the  ancients;  nevertheless  the  fbrests  with 
which  Gloucester  was  surrounded  would  fhmish  abundance  of  bniL 
Goal,  or  Coo// which  is  a  peculiarly  Hebr»o*Celtio  word.  *' As  a  noun 
masc,"  says  Parkhurst,  p.  99,  "bnil  is  used  Levit.  xvi.  12,  Isa.  xliv.  19, 
&0.,  as  a  live  coal,  doubtless  oharooaL" 

X 
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tref,  mean  '  a  palace,  a  place,  or  a  castle.'  The  etymon 
of  Olds  comes  out  in  other  places  of  British  origiii,  as 
Oloos-toni  Gloss-op,  Glas-bury,  Olas-comb,  Glas-ton, 
Olaston-bury,  Glais-dale,  Cleas-by,  Clos*wortL 

Milv^  or  Milvus^  ^t^ 
'  to  tear  in  pieces,  the  kite,'  which  Pierius  teDs  ns 
was  sacred  among  the  Britons,  '^  Sacri  snot  apnd  Bri- 
tannos,  non  enim  milyium  iis  occidere  licebat."  The 
kite  was  in  Eastern  countries,  so  also  probably  among 
the  Britons,  who  had  their  religion  from  thence,  a  hieio- 
glyph  of  the  vernal  equinox.  One  of  the  stais  was  so 
called  from  the  kite,  which  was  said  to  be  turned  into 
a  star.  Milvius  was  a  celestial  sign,  worshipped  bj 
the  Britons,  probably  at  Milverton  (Somerset),  Mil^^ 
ton  (2,  Warwickshire).  If  any  one  fact  more  than 
another  shews  the  connection  of  the  mythology  of 
Britain,  and  Assyria,  and  Chaldsea,  it  is  the  worship 
of  the  hawk-god,  called  also  Nisroch,  from  nm,  ^^' 
'  to  tear  in  pieces,'  a  synonyme  of  Vd,  Mil.  See  the 
images  of  Nisroch,  with  his  hawk-head,  in  the  gallery 
of  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  pa^^^ 
The  hawk  is  said  in  GraBvius  ®  to  foretel  future  H^ 
to  Apollo. 

As  DTI,  ffareSy 
*  the  solar  orb,  also  Mars  *.'     Hares-comb,  Hares-fieli 
Harston    (Cambridgeshire),    Harston    (Lincolnshire' 
Hareswell  (Yorkshire). 

As  D*'l*:iK,  Abirim. 
The  material  heavens  are  called  by  this  name*.   "Thrf| 
the  Phoenician  Canaanites  worshipped  their  god,  thi| 
heavens,  under  this  name  or  attribute  of  Abirim,  or  titfi 

•  vii.  19.  *  Job  ix.  7;  Jndges  viii.  18.  •  Pt.  IrxniLfS. 
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strong  ones,  is  highly  probable  from  the  plain  remains 
of  a  Phoenician  temple  at  Abury,  >'T^nM,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  still  retains  the  name'."  Abury  (Wiltshire), 
Ebring-ton,  Ebury,  Habber-ley,  Habergham. 

As  DN'jSn,  Akhium. 
*'  A  king  against  whom  there  Is  no  rising  up  *.*'  "  Per- 
haps,'' says  Parkhurst^  "the  PhoBnicians  gave  the 
name  of  Alalcomenae  to  a  town  in  Boeotia,  because  it 
was  sacred  to  DpVM  hVm,  Aleh  Akhium,  'the  irresistible 
deity,*  i.e.  Minerva,  and  was  famous  for  an  ancient 
temple  to  her.''  Strabo '  says  that  the  place  remained 
inviolable^  out^f  reverence  to  that  goddess.  Minerva 
was  called  Alcomenes  in  consequence.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  Phoenician  goddess  represented  in 
Britain.   At  Alkam^  Olcanley,  Halkin,  IJlceby,  Ulcome. 

As  a*?!,  Belg. 
Schultens,  in  his  Origines  HehrcBm^  shews  that  Belg 
signifies  in  Arabic  *  to  shine  out  again  as  the  sun^  after 
it  has  been  clouded,  or  as  Aurora,  to  shine  again  in  the 
morning  after  it  has  set  at  night.  The  Belgse  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  were  eminent  worshippers 
of  the  sun.    Belsh-ford,  Ac. 

As  a*^,  Or*,  Horh^  Arb^  Ereb^  Erb^ 
*  the  evening,  or  decline  of  day  ^.' 

Hence  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity  Erebus,  or 
Herebus,  mentioned  by  Silius  and  Polybius. 

Hesiod,  by  a  corrupt  tradition  of  the  truth ',  makes 
Erebus  and  Night  the  offspring  of  Chaos : — 

Oreb  and  Zeb,  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii. 

* 

'  Parkhurst,  "  Heb.  Lex.,"  p.  4.  »  Prov.  xxxi. 

>»  p.  49.  »  Lib.  ix.  p.  413.  ^  Gen.  i.  6. 

>  Gen.  i.  2,  4  ■  Tbeogon.,  1.  123. 
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Qy.  hence  English  Orb,  Orbs. 
Erbifltock  (the  place  of  Erebus)^  Horb-lmg,  Orb-y 
(Lincolnshire). 

As  Tiy  Rid^  Hod^  Bad^  Red^  Rud^  Reed,  Ryd, 
^  to  descend,  decline  as  the  day,  sunset^*  as  in  Judg^ 
xix.  11,  "  The  day  was  far  spent/' 

Rad-Iey,  Rid-ley,  Rod-ley,  Rod-more  (-rwn,  'de- 
clining light'),  Rad-nage,  Rad-bourn,  Rad-cliff,  KaJ'n- 
ton,  Rad-nor,  Rad-ston,  Rod-way,  Reden-hall,  M- 
isham.  Red-grave,  Red-mar-ley  f'VmMDTi, '  the  place  of 
defining  light'),  Rod-mar-ton,  Red-marshall,  Reed- 
ham,  Rode,  Rod-ing,  Rud-ham,  Ru()^fiton,  Kad-bj, 
Ryd-al,  Rad-stock. 

Some  of  these,  however,  may  have  their  etymon  from 
Ti  and  rm,  Rid  and  Rideh,  *  to  descend  as  into  a 
river,'  viz.  a  ford,  or  ferry,  called  in  British  iU^- 
The  etymological  idea  of  the  sun  descetiding  into  tlie 
sea,  or  behind  the  hills,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  person 
descending  into  a  river,  or  ford. 

As  rUDB^,  Shet^  Shith^  Shut^ 
^  when  the  day  shuts  off,  to  decline  as  the  day,  wMti^^ 

TTt^HOn  n»2^  Bethshittah^  is  translated  by  Pa^khu^st^ 
'  as  the  house  of  declination/  It  seems  to  enter  into 
the  names  of  Shet-land>  Shut-ford,  Shatter,  Shot-oTer, 
Shotesham,  &c. 

The  close  of  day  is  still  called  in  Gloucestershire 
Murk-shoot,  quasi  rvoD  PPD,  Murch  sheteh,  'extensioD 
of  over-spreading,  i.e.  darkness.' 

As  B^pa,  Bugsh^  Bux^  Box^  Baz^ 
'  to  seek  in  prayer,  to  consult  the  oracles  of  Ood/  ^ 
in  Exodus  xxiii.  7. 


Judges  vii.  22. 
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Box-ley  (a  pkce  of  prayer),  Box,  Box- ford,  Box-ted, 
Bux-ted,  Bux-ton,  Bux-hall,  Bux-low,  Box-worth, 
Bax-en-dale.    In  Germany,  Bux-torf,  &c. 

As  B^^n,  Chedeshy  Chedg^  Codesh^  Chads^  Chats^ 
'  the  new  moon,  the  first  day  of  the  month  p.* 

Chedg-low  (the  place  of  Chedesh),  Chedzay,  Ched- 
worth,  Chediston,  Ched-grave,  Chats-worth. 

As  B^B^y,  Hesus^ 
*  the  waster  or  destroyer/  The  mythologists  identify 
him  with  Mars^  "  but  probably,"  says  Parkhurst,  "  the 
appellation  anciently  imported  the  blasting,  destructive 
powers  of  the  heavens."  Under  such  a  view  he  would 
be  synonymous  with  Sid,  Satr,  Hateh,  &o. 

"  Et  qnibus  immitiB  placatur  sangaine  divo, 
Teutates,  horrensqne  feris  altaribos  Hesiu 
Et  Taranifl  ScythicsB  non  mitior  ara  DlaniB  V 

It  seems  to  enter  places  such  as  Hes-lington^  Hes* 
lerton,  Hess-ett,  Hessle  or  His-ley,  Hes-ket,  Hes-coed 
(the  grove  of  Hesus),  Es-cot,  Ess-endon,  qy.  Isley, 
Islington,  Issels. 

Hesus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  yery 
common  divinity  among  the  Celts  of  Britain,  but  to 
have  been  more  worshipped  among  the  Gauls  of 
France,  where  several  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found  bearing  this  name. 

As  N3,  Ba^  Baau^  Baw^  Bay^ 
'  sunset,  night.' 

Eusebius,  from  Sanchoniatho  %  says  that  "  Baau  is 
the  same  among  the  Phoenicians  as  night."  Under 
H3,  Parkhurst  says,  '^joined  with  QTDID,  Shemesh,  it  is 

9  Amos  yiii.  6 ;  Leigh,  Crit.  8<icr.  1  Lucan,  PharMlia,  i.  444. 

'  Frep.  Evang,,  p.  34. 
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Hhe  place  of  the  solar  light's  going  in  or  off  that  put 
of  the  heavens  or  earth  where  it  goes  off/  i.e.  the  w^." 
It  seems  to  appear  in  Bau-mer,  {quasi  "TMa-HD  'tk 
fading  or  going,  receding  light/)  Baun-ton,  Baw- 
borough,  Bawdswell,  Baw-drip,  Bawdsey,  Bawaey, 
Baw-try,  Bay-ton,  Bay-ford,  Bay-don,  Babraham, 
Ba-burgh,  Babenley. 

As  Puck^  pfi, 
'  disguise,  deceit,  trickery/ 

Puck  was  well  known  in  the  Celtic  xnythologj  as 
the  god  of  mischief — in  short,  the  devil. 

It  has  passed  from  thence  into  fairyology  as  the 
fairy  of  deceit  and  trickery. 

Pouke  or  Pooka,  literally  means  the  Evil  One,  de- 
riving its  name  from  pD,  Puck,  ^to  stumble,  to  fall:' 
"  Hence,"  says  Parkhurst,  "  Peccare,  in  Latin,  *  to  sin,' 
and  Pitch  in  English,  *  to  fall  /  IJTQ,  Pooke,  is  *  a  stmn- 
bling-block,  an  offence  /  Paccan,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
*  to  deceive,  to  delude/  " 

The  Celts,  if  they  did  not  worship,  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  the  Evil  One.  St.  Paul  av«s 
that  the  Gentiles  did  sacrifice  to  devils  ■  doubtless  with 
this  view. 

In  form.  Puck  was  considered  to  have  the  figure 
and  horns  of  a  goat,  hence  Puck  is  Celtic  for  a  goat. 

**  The  country  where  Chim8B^^  that  same  PouJk, 
V^th  goatish  body,  lion's  head  and  breast,  and  dragon's  tiul^" 

Playing  the  puck  is  equivalent  to  playing  the  devil. 
Puck  had  a  most  extensive  range  throughout  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  countries. 

In  Worcestershire,  Puck-hill,  Puck-meadow,  Puck- 

•  1  Cor.  X.  20.  t  Golding's  Translation  of  Ovid. 
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Hall,  Puck-croft,  Puck-pit,  Pucklins^  Puckley,  the 
latter  corresponding  with  the  Draidical  tumuli  and 
cromlechs  called  in  Jersey  Pouquelays^  i.e.  >Mbp5,  Puck^ 
lay,  or  '  Place  of  Puck/ 

In  Staffordshire  is  Powke-more. 

In  Gloucestershire,  Pock-hill,  Puckrup,  Puck-more, 
Puck-pool. 

In  Herefordshire,  Puck-moor. 

In  Warwickshire,  Pucknell  in  Solihull. 

In  Yorkshire,  Pock-lington. 

In  Herts.,  Puckerich. 

In  Somerset,  Puckington. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Puck-pool,  Puckaster. 

In  Wales,  Cwm  Pwcca,  Puck's,  or  the  Devil's  Bridge. 

In  Ireland,  Drohid-a-Pooka,  Carrig-a-Pooka,  Poul- 
a-Phooka,  &c.  In  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall's  work  on  Ireland  ", 
there  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  Puck. 

Fuck  and  Tuck  are  merely  different  dialectic  pro- 
nimciationsofthe  same  word,  so  Tick-hill  and  Tuck-hill 
are  the  same  as  Puck-hilL  ^n  and  -pn,  Tuck,  is  also 
*  deceit,  conceited  wickedness,'  qy.  hence  rvxVf  *  chance.' 

There  are  many  places  called  Tick-hill,  the  very 
spots  where  the  imagination  would  conjure  up  the  ex- 
istence of  fairies  and  spirits ; — one  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  the  parish  of  Withington,  a  little  wooded  dell  from 
whence  issues  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  the  very 
ideal  abode  of  water-nymphs.  Possibly,  hence  the  word 
Tickle,  an  old  word  signifying '  tottering,  unstable,  fall- 
ing, uncertain,'  and  the  word  Tickle,  *  to  deceive.' 

**  Dissembling  courtesy !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  * :" — 

a  sensation  half  pleasant,  half  painful.  * 

»  VoL  i.  p.  188,  &c.  '  Shakespeare,  Cymbeline. 
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'*  Ne  let  the  Poake,  nor  other  evil  spirit, 
Ne  let  mitchievoiu  witches  with  their  charms, 
Ne  let  hob-gohlins,  nunes  whoee  sense  we  know  not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  he  not '." 

As  Satan  is  morally  treacherous,  so  we  hare  *ps, 
Puck^  or  Pooik^  or  Phook,  'deceitful.*  Henoe  derit. 
Greek  <I>vko9,  and  JjSitm  Jucus,  and  the  old  English 
word /11CU8,  'deceitful/  British,  Pfug,  'deceit/ 

In  Russia  there  is  found  Puchatui,  Puchlachta. 

In  India,  Puchimgong,  Puchampoor,  Pucker,  Puck- 
oli  (the  Pactya  of  Herodotus,  and  Peucelaotis  of  Arrian). 

Paku  was  '  the  intelligent  or  the  crafty^  among  the 
Egyptians ".  The  Pasht,  too,  of  the  Egyptians  was  pro- 
bably an  equivalent  of  Puck.  But,  if  Puck-oli  and 
Pactya  be  the  natural  modem  linguistic  transition,  so 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  among  the  Celts  in 
Ireland  a  corresponding  demon  called  Payshta. 

The  representation  of  Puck  and  Pasht  have  mndi  in 
common.  The  figures  of  the  Eg]rptian  Pasht  ia  the 
British  Museum  are  represented  with  the  head  of& 
lioness  or  cat,  which  was  also  a  symbol  of  the  moon. 

Phooka,  the  Irish  demon  of  mischief,  is  occasionally 
represented  as  a  wild  horse^  as  Payshta  also  is  repre> 
sented  as  an  immense  serpent  The  Protean  forms 
which  it  assumed  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  Satan,  and  his  assuming  different  forms,  as 
he  did  at  the  Fall  to  deceive  mankind. 

As  Tuck)  'Y)n,  we  have  Ticken-cote  (i.e.  Tickenooed, 
Tuck's-wood),  Tickenhall,  Tickenham,  Tickhill,  Tock- 
ington,  Tockenham,  Tock-holesj  Tox-teth,  Tuckin-mill; 
Tack-ley. 

V*TK,  ^rthy  UarthuSy  ffearthus,  ffeartha^  Jrd 

(the  d  and  th  being  equivalent), '  Mother  Earth.'  Hence 

y  Spenser's  *'  Fairie  Queene."        '  See  Bawlinson's  ^  Herodotus.'' 
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English  Earth,  and  perhaps  Hearth:  hearths  were 
originally  built  of  earth.  It  is  cldar  that  the  Celts 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  earth,  but  whether  they 
knew  it  as  a  planet  or  not  is  not  evident.  Tacitus  % 
"  In  commune,  Herthum,  id  est,  Terram  matrem,  colunt, 
eamque  interyenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis, 
arbitrantur."  It  seems  to  enter  the  names  of  Arth*in- 
worth  as  a  prefix  and  as  a  terminal  (see  also  Appendix 
on  Terminals),  Arthuret,  Arthington,  Ardington,  Arde- 
ley,  Ard-leigh,  Ards-ley  (3),  Ard-wich,  Erth,  Erith, 
Erd-ington,  Ears-don,  Earth-am,  Eard-isley,  Eardis* 
land,  Harth-al.  "  Some  authors,'*  says  Broughton  ^, 
"  think  that  the  ancient  Britons  built  a  temple  to  this 
deity,  the  remains  of  which  are  the  famous  Stonehenge 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  Her  festivals  were  generally  so- 
lemnized in  the  night."  "  In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  V^^MPT^  earthly 

Terra,  the  earth,  and  Tellus,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  divinities  of  the  ancient  mythologies,  the  first 
indeed  after  Chaos,  honoured  under  the  names  of 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea,  Proser- 
pine, &c.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
gods.  As  Tithea,  see  under  Dtd*  It  would  have  been 
surprising  had  she  been  left  out  of  the  British  cata* 
logue.     Mf)T€pa  TijOinf  \ 

As  nfi,  Pa, 
and  reiterated  to  give  additional  force,  *  the  very  Pa/ 
nSHQ,  Pa-pa,  *  a  governor,  ruler,'  from  no,  '  to  extend, 
to  expand  in  dominion,  to  dilate,  be  diffused  as  the  sun.' 
'*  This,"  says  Parkhurst,  "  is  a  word  common  to  the 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians." 


»  De  Matihus  Oermanorum,  39,  40.  ^  p.  492. 

*  Gen.  i.  1.  *  Homer. 
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Herodotus  considered  that  the  Scythians  worshipped 
Jupiter  as  Hanaiof:  ''Papas,  Bythynonem  sermone 
cognomen  Jovis.  Pater  non  tantutn  nd^n-a^,  UairUt^, 
ndmras,  sed  et  Ila^,  imo  Ha  dicebatur^  nt  Mater 
Ma^"  **IIa7raiov  Oebv  etpai  top  etrl  vaa-iv,  dicimt 
Scy thae '/'  "  Attis/'  says  Diodorus  Siculos »,  **  ms 
called  Pappa;''  and  Julian  the  Apostate  calls  Attb 
"  the  great  god!^  It  seems  to  mean  the  governor  of 
the  universe,  and  has  descended  to  Papa,  the  Pope, 
the  governor  of  the  Komish  Church;  Pc^>ay  the  go- 
vernor of  each  family ;  Papa,  a  priest  or  governor  is 
the  Church.  It  seems  to  enter  several  places  in  Bri- 
tain, as  Pap- worth  (2),  Papple-wick,  People- ton.  Pep- 
loe  (the  place  of  Papa),  Pop-pleton  (2),  Pop-lar -(^tfi» 
TW^no,  *  the  light  of  Papa  the  sun').  Pop-ham^  Pop- 
pleford. 

As  *pl,  Becker^  Beecher^ 
'  searching  out,  surveying/    "  The  morning  light  whkl 
surveys  all  things,"  so  used  Gen.  L  5.   "  The  day-spring 
from  on  high  hath  (surveyed  us,  looked  down  upon  us) 
visited  us  ^." 

"  Sol  qui  terraram  flaminia  opera  omnia  Instras  K** 
•HXioj  ^  %s  wtbri^  i^poXs  K 

Found  in  Becker-met  (Cumberland),  qy.  Becoonsal, 
Beechamwell,  Beeching-stoke,  &c. 

As  B^l,  Bo8y  Bosh^  Bash, 
'  shy,  retiring,  the  retiring  moon  or  sun/     The  mooB 
was  worshipped  at  Bubashtes  as  the  shy,  shame-faced 
goddess,  under  the   figure  of  a  cat — cats  being   shy 
animals  \ 

•  Valk,  Herod.,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.  '  Origen,  c.  Cela.,  L  g,  p.  263. 

f  Lib.  iU.  ^  Luke  I  78.  *  Virg.,  iEn.  It,  L  607. 

^  Homer,  II.,  iii.  1.  227.  *  IVu-khurst,  p.  82. 
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Seems  to  crop  out  at  Basford,  Bassingham^  Bos-bury, 
Boscomb,  Bosham^  Bosherton,  Bosley,  Bossal,  Bossing- 
ton,  Boston,  Bosworth,  Bussage,  Bishton,  Bishamton. 

As  Tia,  Berk^  Brack^  Brock^ 
^to  kneel,  to  worship,  to  bless  as  man  doth  God,  to 
bow  the  knee/  Berkeley  (place  of  worship),  Brackley 
(ditto),  Brock-ley  (ditto),  Berk-ham-sted  (place  of  solar 
worship),  Berkham  (in  Bisley,  Gloucestershire,  ditto), 
Bark-ham  (ditto), Bracken- field, Berkswell,  Brock-ham- 
ton,  Bracknell,  perhaps  Brockthrop,  and  Brockworth, 
Gloucestershire,  &c. 

As  nnS,  Peteh^  Pet^  Put^  Pket^ 

*  the  seducer,*  the  same  as  Tophet,  the  Patch  of  Fairy- 
ology*  aiid  Pasht  of  the  Egyptians.  "He  defiled 
r^nn  nw,  the  Tophet  which  was  in  the  yalley  of 
Hinnom  ^"  &c. 

Pet-ley  (place  of  Peteh),  Pett,  Pet-ham,  Petherick, 
Pether-ton,  Petherwin,  Pet-ton,  Pet-worth,  Put-ford, 
Puttenham  (2),  Putley,  Put-loe,  Pytch-ley. 

As  r\j  Bog^  Og^  Oc^ 
^  round,  the  round  moon  or  round  sun/     Occold,  Ock- 
ham,  Ock-ley,  Ogboum,  Ogley,  Ogwell. 

Asn^l,  JfeA;  h:i,BU, 

*  dissolution,  death,'  synonymous  with  Pluto  and  Math. 
Death  was  constantly  reckoned  by  the  heathen  among 
the  divinities  or  attributes  of  divinity.  Appears  in 
Bledsloe  (Gloucestershire),  Blid- worth,  Blis- worth, 
Bled-low  (Buckinghamshire),  Bletsoe  (Bedfordshire), 
Bleth-vaugh  (Radnorshire),  Blechingley,  Bleasby,  &c. 

As  pn,  Bagany 
'  the  god  of  the  Philistines/     Adyoov  h^  iarl  Slrav, 
B  2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31.    See  Parkhunt,  ander  nn5>  Peteh, 
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i.e.  the  com-giver°.  Seems  to  have  been  more  wor- 
shipped in  Britain  as  Sit  or  Siton,  (see  under  Sid); 
nevertheless  it  seems  to  crop  out  in  Dagen-ham,  l^^g* 
lin  worth  \ 

As  T,  Idy 
*  the  hand^  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  the  hand  of  God, 
Divine  agency,  God  Himself/  The  Almighty  power 
of  God  is  expressed  by  His  hand/  &€ov  avv  ira- 
Xdfia^,  'by  the  hand  of  God.  A  hand  was  the  sign 
of  victory.  Saul,  after  his  victory  over  the  Amalekites, 
"  set  him  up  a  place,"  a  monument :  the  LXX  trans- 
late it  x^V^> '  *  hand/  Id-bury,  Iddes-leigh,  Ide,  Id- 
ford,  Iden,  Id-le  or  Idley,  Id-licot  (the  grove  of  Id), 
Id-miston,  Idsworth,  Hide,  Hid-cot. 

As  nii7,  Idbnahy 
*the  white  of  the  moon*i;'  frequently  associated  with 
T\12in,  Same,  'the  solar  flame "^.^     This  seems  precisely 
the  state  of  the  case  at  Luben-ham  (Leicestershire). 

.  As  li,  Neh^  or  Mb,  and  1M,  Jf^ebo,  li,  Neb, 
'to  bud,  germinate,  fructify.*  A  Babylonian  deity 
associated  with  Bel  or  Baal,  "  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo 
stoopeth*."  Supposed  to  correspond  with  Dagon,  a  god 
of  fertility,  and  Mammon,  entering  into  the  names  of 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonassar,  Samgar- 
Nebo,  &c. 

Nib-ley,  ("^MbaD, '  the  place  of  Nebo,  a  place  of  pro- 

"  Sanchoniatho. 

°  Thomas  Radbome,  the  monk  of  Winchester,  mentions  that  Cerdic 
the  Saxon  was  bnried  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Winchester.  {Anglia 
Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  189.)  The  Saxons,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Britons, 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  that  worship. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  x.  line  25.  ^  Canticles  vi.  9 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  23, 

XXX.  26.  '  See  Parkhnrst,  p.  352.  ■  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 
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ductiveness,  fruitfulness/)  two  in  Gloucestershire,  qy. 
Nebo,  in  Wilts. 

As  Tli,  Ner^  Nar^  Nor;  TJ,  Ner,  Nir^  Nor^  Nur^ 
*  light  of  the  sun/  Norbiton,  Norden,  Narborough, 
l^arberth,  Nerquis,  Nurstead,  &o. 

As  Jtfarf,  Mod^  Medy  Mawd^  Mid^ 
TMO,  *  strength/     Hence  might,  power,  an  attribute  of 
deity  under  all  phases  of  religion. 

Maiden  Castle,  Dorset,  Maiden  Bower,  Oxfordshire, 
TTTO,  ITTD,  Madan  Burgh,  not  from  any  idea  of  a  maiden, 
but  from  IMID,  Mad, '  strength,'  Celtic,  Maidan,  *  strong/ 
Chilmady  *TDb3  S  means  '  great  strength,  or  all  strength/ 
Maddington,  Madhurst,  Maddingley,  Madley,  Made- 
ley,  Maidstone,  Maidford,  Maidwell,  Maiden  Newton, 
Medmenham,  Medboume,  Modbury,  Mawdesley,  Mid- 
hurst,  &c. 

'  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 
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Thb  Abldi oton  Titvtjlus,  Glouckstebshibs,  opsked 
July  27,  1854. 

This  tumulus  is  an  elongated  oval  about  270  ft.  long 
by  100  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high,  built  of  the  common 


oolite  stone  of  the  country.  On  opening  the  soil  at  t)i( 
side,  the  mound  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  doaUe 
wall  of  dry  masonry,  each  having  a  single  face  outwari* 
and  filled  in  with  rubble-stone :  these  walls  seem  to  fons 
a  sort  of  rampart.  The  interior  part  of  the  tumulK 
was  built  up  of  loose  stones  placed  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion converging  to  the  centre,  like  a  succession  of  roofe 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  a  kind  of  gutter  apparently 
running  down  the  centre  through  the  whole  course  oi 
the  tumulus.  A  straight  dry  wall  here  and  there  « 
intervals  intersected  this  sort  of  roof  at  right  angles. 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  fabric,  the  whole  covered  wit£ 
soil  and  turf  at  the  northern  or  principai 
end  (for  this  tumulus  stands  north  asi 
south  rather  than  east  and  west,  as  ma^ 
others) ;  the  two  surrounding  walls  mak« 
a  double  curve  inwards,  like  the  top« 
the  figure  of  the  ace  of  hearts  in  a  pac^ 
of  cards.  Directly  in  the  centre  of  this 
curve,  between  the  two  walls,  is  placed  a  large  upright, 
flat,  oval-shaped  stone,  6  ft.  high  by  5  ft.  wide,  and 
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Sin.  thick,  standing  upon  a  rough  perforated  oolite 
stone,  such  as  is  often  found  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 

Beneath  the  soil  in  several  places  were  discovered 
wood-ashes,  and  several  pebbles  of  a  geological  cha- 
racter, shewing  that  they  had  been  brought  from  some 
distance,  and  used  perhaps  as  sling-stones  ^ ;  a  few  flints 
also  were  found,  but  only  one  or  two  which  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  manipulations.  An  interment  was 
found  at  the  small  end  of  the  mound,  in  a  grave  made 
of  rough  stones,  which  contained  a  skeleton,  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Bird  to  be  of  Celtic  race,  though  the  grave  and 
skeleton  had  suffered  much  damage,  probably  when  the 
ash-trees  were  planted  upon  this  end  of  the  mounds- 
to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  trees,  probably  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago. 

The  similarity  of  structure  between  this  tumulus 
and  those  of  the  Western  Himalayas  of  India,  as 
mentioned  in  Thomson's  travels  in  that  country,  is 
very  remarkable. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  tumulus  there 
exists  a  round  hut  underground,  formed  of  dry  walling 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
tumulus.  There  were  formerly  more  of  them  close  at 
Land.  They  are  called  in  the  vernacular  Shepherd's 
huts,  but  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  any  of  those  sin- 
gular structures  called  Picts-houses  in  Scotland   and 

*  The  discovery  upon  many  of  oar  C<»tte8wold  tnmnli  of  round  peb- 
bles of  a  geological  formation,  different  from  the  stone  of  the  conntry, 
may  be  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  used  as  sling-stones 
— slings  being  in  Celtic  nations  one  of  the  chief  arms  for  war  and  the 
chace.  All  Celtic  nations  were  expert  balearides  or  slingers,  and  these 
atones  were  probably  dropt  at  the  gp>eat  gatherings  for  sacriBcial  rites 
on  these  spots,  some  of  them  brought  from  great  distances.  Tliere  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  divining  by  sling-stones,  as  subsequently  by 
arrows,  was  a  practice  among  them. 
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the  Shetland  Isles,  and  compares  them  with  tliose 
figured  in  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgens's  "  Celtic  Droids"  lill 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  their  origin;  the 
same  little  recesses  and  seats  are  found  in  hoth.  It  is 
hoped  that  ^rther  research  may  be  made  this  year 
into  this  tumulus,  when  there  is  every  probability  that 
some  interesting  sepulchral  chambers  may  be  found, 
from  the  fact  of  the  similarity  of  construction  betwea 
this  barrow  and  that  at  Bodmarton  and  Belas  Knap 
Further  exploration  at  the  latter  of  these,  has  given  ui 
another  interesting'chamber  or  kistvaen,  in  which  the 
skeletons  of  fourteen  persons  were  foun'd,  the  crania  k^ 
which  are  about  to  be  described  by  Dr.  Thumam,  tk 
able  editor  of  "  British  Craniology." 


APPENDIX  II. 

A  LIST  OF  EITES8  DT  BBTTAnr,  AFPAEENTLT  EXHIBITIN6  IK  THEIB 
KAKE8  THEIB  COKVJSCTIOIT  WITH  THE  MTTHOLOOT  OF  THE 
CELTIC  BBITONS. 

Seneca  says,  "  We  pay  divine  honour  to  the  sources 
of  great  rivers  \''  The  f(m%  solia  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  Facciolati,  quoting  Oruter,  remarks  that  among 
the  heathen^  springs  and  sources  of  rivers  were  dedi- 
cated to  Baal  the  sun.  Pausanias  says,  that  at  PhssrsB, 
in  Achaia/was  a  fountain  sacred  to  Hermes,  which 
was  called  Hamah,  (another  name  for  the  sun,  mean- 
ing heat,)  near  which  were  thirty  large  upright  stones, 
erected  in  remote  ages,  when  instead  of  images  the 
Greeks  adored  unhewn  stones.  May  not  the  names 
of  most  of  the  British  rivers  be  traced  to  a  religious  or 
superstitious  origin  P 

The  HyperboraBans^  or  Druids,  repaired  regularly, 
says  ^lian^  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus,  in 
Thessaly,  to  worship  their  deity  Apollo,  D*35D,  Penim, 
*  the  surface  of  the  heavens/ 

Maximus  Tyrius  °  says,  "  Divine  honours  were  paid 
to  rivers  from  their  utility,  as  the  Nile  among  the 
Egyptians — their  beauty,  as  the  Peneus  among  the 
Thessalians — their  yastness,  as  the  Danube  among  the 
Scythians,  or  their  mythical  qualities,  as  the  Achelous 
among  the  ^tolians. 

•  Epist.  41.        ^  Var.  Hist.,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.        '  Diasert.  Tiii.  p.  81. 

Y 
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All  water  received  divine  honours,  as  a  principal 
element  in  creation.     In  mythology, — 

The  ocean  was  the  universal  power  of  creating  water. 

Tethys  was  its  symbol. 

Achelous  the  spirit  of  drinkable  water. 

Neptune  that  of  salt  water. 

Araphitrite  had  the  power  of  producing  both. 

The  Nymphs  were  the  spirits  of  fresh  water. 

The  Nereids  those  of  salt  water  *. 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  shews  the 
wonderful  similarity  between  the  primitive  manners 
and  theology  of  the  ChaldaDans  and  Indians,  especially 
in  the  veneration  for  sacred  fountains  formerly  so  pre- 
valent in  Cashmere,  the  region  of  India  probably  first 
inhabited.  The  remembrance  of  the  awe  created  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  at  the  great  Deluge 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  worship  among 
the  early  re-inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Avaon,  according  to  the  Triads,  was  the  third  Bull- 
sovereign  of  Britain,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the 
sun's  course,  and  a  title  of  solar  deity  ^ 

The  decoration  of  wells,  continued  at  Tissington,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  trace  back  to 
Druidical  fountain- worship. 

SeBovrai  irorafiom  fidXiara^,  *  Of  all  things  in 
nature  they  reverence  rivers  most.' 

The  immense  importance  and  value  of  water  made 
it  an  object  of  divine  honours.  Fountains  and  rivers 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Bryant  shews  that  the 
majority  of  rivers  had  their  names  from  the  sun  or 
some  of  its  attributes  or  effects.  Gildas  informs  us  that 
the  Britons  were  addicted  to  river  worship. 

^  Kusebius,  Prep.  Evangel,  •  Davies,  *•  British  Druids," 

pp.  135,  200.  '  Herodotus,  Hb.  i.  c.  138. 
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The  Thames,  Tame,  Tamar,  Teme,  The  river  upon 
which  our  capital  is  situate  should  claim  our  first 
attention. 

"  Thami-masidas/'  says  Herodotus  «,  "  was  Neptune 
among  the  Scythians.'^ 

Hawlinson  ^  considers  that  our  name  of  the  Thames 
is  derived  from  this  source.  Without  in  any  way  re- 
pudiating this  etymon/ 1  would  only  suggest  that  as 
Keptune,  Adonis,  and  Thammuz  have  heen  shewn  to 
be  all  one,  so  xnn,  Thama  or  Thamuz  is  the  root. 

Jerome  interprets  Thammuz  by  Adonis,  and  Adonis, 
says  Macrobius,  is  the  sun,  whom  Milton  poetically 
records  * : — 

"  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea;  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

The  Don,  Yorkshire,  Dun,  Scotland.  As  above,  from 
Aden,  Adonis,  ]1,  Don,  and  ]TN^  Adon. 

'' Adonin  quoque  solem  esse  non  dubitaturi." 

There  is  the  river  Adonis  in  Phoenicia. 

The  Avon,  the  Even-XoiQ,  from  ^v,  Avon,  Ann,  or  On, 
*  the  sun/     See  Appendix  I. 

As  the  name  of  a  river,  most  frequent  wherever  the 
Celtic  language  has  reached.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  Avons  in  England ;  Gloucestershire  can  boast  of 
three. 

Whether  the  Abana  of  Damascus  were  the  same  may 

f  Melp ,  69.  ^  Herod.,  Essay  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

»  ♦*  Paradise  Lost,"  lib.  i.  v.  446.  J  Macrobius,  Satum,, 

lib.  i.  c  21. 
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be  questioned,  though  probably  it  may  have  been,  as  it 
appears  to  crop  out  again  in  the  Ibero-Celtic  form  of 
Abano.  From  the  number  of  rivers  in  Britain  having 
this  dedication,  the  name  Avon  came  to  mean  a  river. 

The  Sumber,  WH,  Stum,  'the  mid-day,  the  mid- 
day sun  ^J 

The  Alne  (Warwick  and  Northumberland),  Allan- 
water  (Scotland),  Al-an  (Cornwall),  Ellen  (Cumber- 
land). ]i«  Vm,  Al-aun,  '  the  Lord  the  Sun.'  See  Ap- 
pendix T.,  under  Vm  and  ]*««. 

The  mi,  the  Seyl  (Cornwall),  the  Hull  (Yorkshire), 
from  ^,  Hel,  Hal,  '  the  sun.'   Heaul  (British)  as  above. 

The  Al'Wen  (Derbyshire)  from  bM,  Al,  and  ^Vy  Win, 
*  the  eye  of  Al,  the  sun.' 

The  Hahren,  Hafren,  or  Semm, 

This  appears  to  be  a  conjunction  of  two  words  having 
precisely  the  same  primitive  idea,  viz.  nv  or  3M,  Hob, 
'  tumultuous,  swelling,  heaving,  dilating,'  and  ]"),  Men, 
]3"i,  Benn,  *  to  swell,  vibrate,  heave  up  and  down.'  Qy. 
hence  Anglicfe,  '  to  run.'  The  agitation  of  this  river  is 
well  known,  and  its  celebrated  bore  or  tide,  which  as  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  effusions  of  poets  an- 
cient and  modern,  so  it  excited  the  worship  of  a  primi- 
tive and  more  enthusiastic  people.  They  saw  in  it  the 
agitating  spirit  of  divinity,  and  worshipped  it  as  such. 
n^N,  Jub,  *  is  the  inflation  of  the  spirit,'  as  ]*),  Ren,  is 
'  the  vibration  of  that  spirit,  the  hovering  as  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  in)on  the  face  of  the  waters.' 
So  also 

The  Wye  (Herefordshire  and  Derbyshire),  the  Wy~ 
ver,  the  Wea-ver.  Owy  aiid  Wy  '  is  spirit '  in  British, 
and  'life  and  strength/  corresponding  with  Vi,  Vts, 
Vigor  in  Latin,  and  with  rtVl  and  Tl  as  applied  to 

^  Parklinrst,  "Heb  Lexi"  pp.  221.  2fi6. 
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waters,  D^TT,  'living,  springing,  running,'  as  opposed 
to  no,  Moth,  'dying,  stagnant ^'  Creir-icy  and  Lly-wy 
as  daughter  of  Ceridwen,  or  the  British  Ceres,  was  the 
Proserpine  of  the  British  Druids  ™. 

The  Rhee  (Cambridgeshire),  Rye  (Yorkshire).  See 
Appendix  I.  under  Ra^  Rhe. 

The  Arun  (Sussex),  p.  Run  or  Jfen,  or  ]nM,  Aruriy 
'to  vibrate  freely,  to  flash,  quiver,  exult,'  (see  above). 
Arene,  Axne,  or  Thebe  was  a  goddess,  supposed  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  Mr.  Bryant  considers,  and  Parkhurst 
aft^r  him,  that  she  was  one  of  the  impersonifications  of 
the  Noachic  ark.  ^rw,  Arun,  says  Parkhurst,  is  *a 
coffer,  or  chest,  or  ark/  It  is  so  applied  to  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  This  sort  of  impersonification,  we  know, 
was  much  adopted  by  the  Britons.  The  Arno  in  Italy  ~  ^ 
had  probably  the  same  origin  from  its  Celtic  inha-  ^ 
bitants. 

Ran-bury  camp  overhanging  the  Coin  river  in  Ar- 
lington, Gloucestershire ;  Rams-biuy,  Wilts. 

The  Wear  (Durham),  the  Wyre,  the  Ver.  nv,  Aur^ 
GyyTf  British,  and  1V,  Or,  whence  Qr.  8p<o,  Lat  Orior, 
'  to  rise,'  Oriens,  *the  Eaat.' 

The  Quin  (Herts.),  I'D.   See  Appendix  L 

The  Beane,  (Herts.),  p.  See  Appendix  L 

The  Gade  (Herts.),  ti,  <?flrf.    See  Appendix  I. 

The  Rib  (Herts.),  an.  Rib,  'abundance,  fertility.' 

The  Lugg  (Herefordshire),  see  JSl-uck,  Appendix  I. 

The  Tyw^  (Northumberland),  the  Teign  (Devon),  ]tD, 

>  See  Parkharst. 

^  The  namee  of  rivers  having  wy  for  their  termination  seem  gene- 
rally to  shew  by  their  prefix  the  particular  deity  to  which  they  were 
dedicated,  as  Myn-wy  to  *3tD,  MetU;  GJar-wy  to  11M»  ^w  or  Oyrj 
Con-wy  to  ]1D,  Onn  or  Qm;  El-wy  to  ^K  -^t  or  Els  Llug-wy  to 
arf:K>  ISluck;  Sol-wy  or  Sol- way  to  \o,  Solj  Hond-wy  to  ]1H>  -^un 
or  Son.  For  these  different  appellations  of  the  deities,  see  Appendix  L 
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and  X^t^,  Tin,  (Chaldee,)  '  mud,'  corresponding  with  r:£, 
Tit.   See  Appendix  I. 

The  Monnow  (Monmouthshire),  anciently  Mone  and 
Kynyddew,  from  'Ofi,  Mene,  which  see  in  Appendix  I. 

The  Honddy  (Monmouthshire),  n  I'H  Hon-di,  'tie 
divine  On^  '  the  sun.' 

The  Bollin  (Cheshire),  bra*  Bol,  Baal.  See  Appendix  I. 

The  Croco  (Cheshire).  See  under  Crunch,  Appendix  I. 

The  Etherow  (Cheshire).  See  Appendix  I.,  Eek  and 
Rao. 

The  Coin  (Gloucestershire),  vulgarly  pronounced 
Chioun  or  Cown.    See  Appendix  I.,  pD,  Chiun  or  Cu%. 

Mr,  Whitaker"  derives  the  name  of  the  Colne  fiwn 
"  Col-aun,  in  Celtic  *  a  current  of  waters  ;' "  "  Aton," 
says  he,  "being  changed  into  Aun,  An,  or  Un;"  but 
according  to  the  theory  of  this  wdrk,  we  shall  see  the 
derivation  of  Aun,  An,  or  Un,  7IM,  under  that  head  m 
Appendix  I. 

Adopting  however,  if  it  may  be,  Mr.  Whitaker's  ides 
of  Coin  or  Colne  being  an  abbreviation  of  Col-aun,  w« 
find  that  word  readily  derivable  from  ^Ht^D, '  the  per- 
fect Aun,  On,  the  perfect  sun-god ;'  as  Alaun  con- 
tracted to  Alne  would  be  ^TN^M,  *the  sacred  sun-god- 
Whitaker,  who  quotes  Gildas,  and  correctly  so,  as  ^^ 
the  fact  of  the  Britons  worshipping  the  rivers  and 
fountains  as  divinities,  fails  to  trace  up  the  etymons  of 
the  rivers  to  their  mythological  origin,  but  is  satisfied 
with  some  commoner  and  more  matter-of-fact  meaning. 
overlooking  the  fact  that  if  they  were  divinities  ther 
would  have  had  mythological  names. 

The  Mersey,  niND,  Maur,  Uluminare,  and  ^H,  Ey,  'tk 
female  impersonation  of  the  sun.' 

The  Pal  (Cornwall),  bo,  Phal 

■*  Hist,  Manchester,  vol.  L  c  5.  i 
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The  Ivel  (Beds.),  Eeaul,  Vm. 

The  Winrush  (Gloucestershire),  mr\  ]*3?,  '  the  Lord 
the  fountain  of  day  (sun),'  or  '^UT"),  Syriac. 

The  Orant,  from  yip,  Gran.    See  Appendix  !• 

The  Nene.     See  under  Nan^  Appendix  I. 

The  Cockett  (Northumberland),  Cocker  (Cumberland), 
1DD,  corresponding  with  the  Cocytas  of  Epirus. 

The  Weland.  See  under  Way  land- Smith,  (p.  110, 
note.) 

The  Leatheswater  (Cumberland),  Lath-MilURiver 
(Derby),  see  under  nV»b  and  irVb,  Lilith. 

The  Yar  (Norfolk),  Aar  (Switzerland),  Jaar  (Flan- 
ders), from  TH  'light,  sun.'  See  Appendix  I.  "tN,  'to 
flow,  as  light  or  water.' 

The  7sw,  Ome,  Waea^  Udc,  JEsk,  JExe,  Axe,  Wash, 
Is'bum  (Gloucestershire),  Yst-with  (Oise,  in  France). 
The  Ys'ttcith  was  the  Styx  or  sacred  river  of  the  British 
Pluto.  All  seem  to  have  had  their  etymon  in  the 
Hebrew  sr^  I^h,  and  wk,  Ash,  meaning  *  reality,  or  sub- 
stantiality, anything  real,  valuable,  lasting,  or  sub- 
stantial.' Water  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  natu- 
ral productions,  was  invested  with  god-like  qualities, 
and  therefore  a  root  is  assigned  to  it  denoting  what  is 
self-existent,  durable,  and  valuable.  Fire  and  water, 
and  human  existence  ^  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
etymon,  UTH  '&  h^ii^gy  or  thing  existing;'  thus  in  St. 
John,  "  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood." 

Usqm  in  British  means  water.  Aqua  the  same  in 
Latin. 

•  "  Virum,  Hebrssi  vocant  Is,  quod  nomen  ab  Es,  qnod  ignem  signi- 
ficat  derivatur,  at  viri  nomen  ab  callidA  et  igneft  ▼iri  naturft  inditum 
foerit." — Eutebiua  PamphUus,  Prep,  Evang.^  lib.  xi. 

No  doubt  from  hence  was  the  idea  of  PrometheuB  gtealing  his  fire 
from  heaven  to  animate  hiB  men  made  of  daj. 
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The  poetical  marriage  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis 
may  have  originated  from  the  composite  name  of 
Thame,  or  Thammuz,  and  J«A,  '  water/  i.e.  the  water 
of  the  sun.  Isis  is,  in  short,  nature,  and  perhaps  repre- 
sented nature's  god.  Plutarch  identifies  Isis  with 
Muth,  which  is  Pluto,  or  the  setting  sun.  The  Isis 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess,  and  to 
have  represented  the  moon.  Diodorus  identifies  Osiris 
with  the  sun,  and  Isis  with  the  moon :  Eusebias  the 
same.  He  says  that  the  moon  was  called  Isis  "ob 
antiquissimum  et  sempitemum  ortum." 

A  stream  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  is  called 
Is  P.  "  Ees,  or  As,  or  Is,"  says  Mr.  Bryant  *,  "  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  sun."  It  was  one  of  the  radi- 
cals of  heathen  mythology.  Ish,  or  Esh,  had  the 
value  of  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects'. 

The  Parrot  (Somersetshire),  Forth  (Scotland),  J^me 
(Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Somerset),  ^Fhim, 
IVaw,  Aber-fraw  (Wales).  Corresponding  with  the 
Porata,  now  the  Pruth.  Eu-phra-tes  has  the  same 
etymon,  apparently  from  Phra,  or  -©,  '  the  fertilizer.' 
Phra  is  the  sun.    See  Appendix  I.  under  Phra. 

The  Aire  (Yorkshire),  Ure  (Yorkshire),  Ury  and 
Orr  (Scotland),  Far  (Norfolk),  Ere-wssh  (Derbyshire), 
Or. well  (Suffolk),  Far-row  (Scotland>  "  Air,  or  Aur," 
says  Bawlinson,  ''  was  a  well-known  god  of  the  Men- 
dsean  mythology,  presiding  over  the  firmament.  The 
god  iv,  Ur,  ident^ed  with  the  sun — Aur-or-a. 

The  Lwch-wr^  in  Caermarthenshire,  may  have  its 
etymon  from  the  same. 

The  Aren  (Scotland),  TFi«-rush  (Gloucestershire). 

The  Winj  p37,  *  eye  of  day,  the  sun.'     Winrush  from 

»  Herod.,  lib.  i.  c.  179.  i  VoL  i.  p.  SL 

'  RawlinBOn,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 
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l>r,  Win  and  Htm,  Beshe,  *to  have  force,  to  rush.' 
ttr»n,  jBmA;  Ithys,  *  powerful/ — British;  Buisseau,  'a 
rushing  brook,'  —  French;  liuia,  *a  way,  a  road,  a 
forced  passage ;  Qr»Q7Hn,  Baahim, '  the  heads  or  origins 
of  streams  of  water  ■/ 

The  Dove  (Derbyshire),  Dovey  (qy.  Doubs  in  France 
also  Celtic),  probably  from  a^i  Dob,  'to  murmur  like 
a  dove.* 

The  dove  was  deified  by  the  Syrians  as  a  goddess, 
and  deemed  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  deity  K 
The  Peleides  were  the  doves,  and  worshipped  as  such. 
Semiramis  was  worshipped  as  a  dove. 

"  The  dove  is  lone,  Juneh,  or  Juno ;  Venus- Juno, 
or  Astarte,''  says  Mr.  Faber^  "was  a  personification 
of  the  ark  emerging  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
uniformly  attended  by  the  Noetic  dove.'* 

The  dove,  like  Venus,  represented  female  fertility. 

The  river  Dove  is  noted  for  its  murmuring  sound, 
rushing  over  rocks  and  throifgh  caverns,  and  waters 
a  fertile  country. 

The  Lune  (Westmoreland),  the  Lin,  Line,  Lynn, 
Lyn-her. 

Lunus  was  the  moon-god  \ 

The  Gala  (Scotland),  the  Gill,  b^  Gal,  Gula,  'the 
great  goddess.     See  Appendix  I.  under  GaU 

The  river  Gallus  in  Asia  Minor. 

"  But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shawB, 
Can  match  the  lads  of  Gak  water." 

Hh^Nene. 

Nin  appears  in  the  Babylonian  mythology  as  Her- 

'  See  Parkhurst,  *'  Heb.  Lex.,"  p.  634;  Genesis  ii.  20. 

*  See  Bryant's  "  Analysb  "  vol.  iii.  p.  114,  &c. 

"  Cabiri,  vol.  i.  p.  83.         7  Bawlinson's  "Herod.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 
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cules,  but  Hercules  is  elsewhere  identified  with  tk 
sun*. 

The  Nar  (Norfolk),  na,  Ner,  '  to  divide/  N6r  was 
the  god  of  the  ocean^  the  Nereus  of  the  (Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  Chum  (Gloucestershire),  pp,  Cheren,  'the  homed,' 
from  Apollo. 

River  gods  were  generally  represented  as  homed  ;- 

'*  Corniger  Hesperidam  flovios  regnator  aqoftrain 
Contortifl  comibiis  Ammon." 

Isis  is  represented  as — 

"  Imitataqne  Ltuuun 
Gomoa  folMront." 

The  windings  of  the  Chum  may  have  suggested  tk 
idea  of  the  homed  Apollo  as  its  patron  deity,  as  the 
murmurings  of  the  Dove  suggested  the  name  of  thai 
river. 

The  Cyr,  and  Cur,  and  Cyrran,  classical  rivers,  aie 
identified  with  Apollo,  Kvppaio^. 

The  Cam  (Cambridgeshire  and  Gloucestersliire), 
Cam-^/,  or  Al-an  (Cornwall).  Cbm-t7,  Hhesun.  bwca' 
Chamal,  a  title  of  the  deity  commencing  in  Chaldaa, 
thence  extending  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Etruria,  and  Bri- 
tain.    Worshipped  at  Gamelodunum,  hodie  Maldon. 

Identified  also  with  Mars  in  Gruter  ^,  on  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Kheims,  in  Gaul, — 

MARTI  GIXYLO. 

Chem  among  the  Egyptians  was  the  generative  prin- 
ciple ". 

The  Cam  is  called  otherwise  the  Granta.  Gran,  as 
shewn  in  Appendix  I.,  to  be  another  name  of  Apollo. 

'  See  Eusebiofly  Prep.  Bvang,  r  Vol.  i.  p.  Ivi.  note  11- 

'  BawliDBon,  yoL  ii.  p.  289. 
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The  Neath  (Olamorganshire),  Nith  (Dumfriesshire), 
Nidd  (Yorkshire)  • 

In  Armenia,  near  Comana,  was  the  temple  of  Anait, 
or  fountain  of  the  sunS 

Neith  was  worshipped  as  Minerva,  or  the  Moon, 
at  Sais,  said  to  be  self-bom.  ^Apcevodjikvs^  i.e.  male 
and  female.  She  is  identified  with  Venus  in  the  East 
country^]  and  with  Pluto  and  Proserpine  as  Nydd  in 
Britain  \    See  Appendix  I. 

Mirein  Anoeth,  '  the  fair  circle  of  Anoeth  *.* 

The  Sol'Way  (Cumberland). 

This  river  carries  with  it  its  dedication  to  the  sun 
in  its  name  of  Sol.  Vd  and  ^n,  Fy,  Owy^  '  the  watery 
spirit/  Into  it  run  other  rivers  having  also  a  mytho- 
logical etymon,  the  Nith  (as  above)  the  An-an,  the 
Esk. 

The  Ken  (Scotland),  Kennett  (Berks.),  Kent  (Lanca- 
shire), from  yOy  Chiunf  '  the  moon.*     See  Appendix  I. 

The  Sid  (Devon),  from  "To,  Pluto  and  Proserpine. 
See  Appendix  I. 

The  Bee  (Cheshire),  n,  'sufficiency/  Dhu,  'God.' 
"  Prom  hence  the  Latin  Dw,  '  rich  ;'  and  from  this  root 
the  Celts  seem  to  have  had  their  Be,  Bi,  Te  or  Bia,  the 
only  appellation  by  which  God  is  known  to  those  who 
speak  the  Gallic  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ^." 

Dee-meter  answered  to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Venus,  &c. 

The  Dee  was  called  by  the  Britons  Byvrrdwy,  or  *  the 
divine  water.' 

The  Tidi  (Cornwall),  from  a  similar  etymon. 

•  Bryant^  voL  i.  p.  87,  qnoting  Strabo.      ^  Bawlinson,  vol.  ii,  p.  529. 
«  Song  of  Cuhelyn.  *  Parkhurst,  "  Heb.  I^ex.,"  p.  129. 
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THB   IBEKTIFICATIOK   OF   THB   NA.1CBS  OF  ICOITNTAIVS   T3  BUT^H 
WITH  THS  MTTHOLOGT  OF  THE  CELTO-BRITOirs. 

Hill  and  mountaia-worship  is  of  the  bigbest  an:- 
quity  in  the  East.  G-od  is  said  in  the  Psalms  to  hiTf 
been  provoked  by  the  "  bill-altars"  of  the  idolaters. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  advice  given  u- 
David,  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  him,  viz.  that  h 
should  '^  flee  as  a  bird  unto  the  hill/'  meant  that  h 
should  betake  himself  to  that  kind  of  worship. 

There  was  a  sort  of  impression  among  the  heathen 
that  the  higher  they  ascended  the  nearer  they  were  to 
heaven^  and  consequently  to  communication  with  t&e 
Deity. 

It  was  the  custom  to  worship  the  sun  tinder  the  name 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  highest  hills,  because  they  thougbt 
it  right  that  he  who  was  the  chief  god  should  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  chief  places,  and  that  the  highest  in  dig- 
nity should  be  worshipped  in  the  highest  situations  : 
hence  he  is  called  iirdxpi^  Zcvs^  '  Jove  of  the  moim- 
tains.' 

The  impression  of  the  Babel-builders  was,  '^  Let  ns 
build  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven.^' 

Balak  took  Balaam  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  be 
might  thence  communicate  with  the  Deity.  It  was  on 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  that  he  expected  his  spiritual 
manifestations :  '^  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  Him, 
and  from  the  hills  I  behold  Him  ■." 

•  Numbers  xxiii.  9. 
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The  Britons,  like  other  nations,  dedicated  their  moun- 
tain-tops to  the  gods  of  their  mythology.  "  Nomina- 
tifn  inclamitans  montes  ipsos,  aut  coUes  vel  fluyios — 
qnibus  divinus  honor  i  cseco  tunc  populo  cumula- 
hatur  \"    Thus  we  see — 

The  Mendipa,  commemorating  their  worship  of  ^atD, 
Meni,     See  Appendix  I. 

The  Quantocks,  representing  the  worship  of  ]*)3;  Chiun^ 
Cun,  or  Quan» 

The  Ghampiam,  shadowing  out  the  worship  of  the 
Apollo  Grannus,  ]np.     See  Appendix  I.  under  Gran, 

The  Titnoia,  the  Hills  of,  "^rvj,  IXvy,  'the  Divine 
Spirit/ 

The  Ochil,  blV,  'a  calf/  The  emblematic  name 
among  the  heathen  of  fire,  the  celestial  fluid,  the  great 
circulator,  the  sun.  Ochil  or  Uckil  also  means  '  lofty/ 
in  the  Celtic  language  *  the  lofty  God/  The  idolatrous 
Israelites,  following  the  Egyptians,  worshipped  the 
calf  as  such. 

The  Wrekin.  ITricon  seems  to  include  the  associated 
gods  i^W,  I7r,  and  ^'•D,  Cun. 

Ben  CruachaUy  Argyleshire.    See  Appendix  I.,  Crock. 

Qy.  Ben  Nevis, 

**  MnerU  Tannu  soli  lacer «." 

*'  The  name,'*  says  Parkhurst,  ''  may  be  a  derivative 
from  rOD,  Menehy  *  to  distribute,*  and  B7M,  ^«A,  '  fire,' 
and  so  denote  the  fire  as  a  distributing  light  through- 
out the  whole  material  system. 

Cran-crooky  containing  Gran  and  Crock. 

The  Oaltee  Mountains,  Ireland,  from  ba,  Oalj  Gala, 
*  the  moon.'     See  Appendix  I. 

•»  Gn<1ns.  «  Eosebias,  Prep,  Evang, 
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NAMES  OF  THE  SUN. 

Baal,  Bal,  Bel,  Bolathen,  was  tIie*Snn.  (Chronic. 
Alcxandrin. :  toinK€9  /col  Svpoi  rov  Kpovov  HX,  xoi 
BrfX  xaX  BoXdOtfv  en-ivofjid^ouai,  Damas.  in  Isidor. 
apud  Photium ;  Servius  de  Belo  Phoeniciae.) 

Baal  Peor,  Baalphegor. 

Beelsamen,  Belenos.  ( Ansonius.)  In  inscriptions  k 
is  called  Apollo  Belenus. 

Moloch  or  Milcom  was  the  sun. 

Belanus.  (Julius  Capitolinus;  Yossios;  Hesych.; 
Tertullian.) 

Saturn  was  the  sun.  '^Assyrios  constat  Satammii 
(quern  eundem  ac  Soletn  dicunt)  Junonemque  coluisse.^ 
(Serv.  1.  JSneid.) 

Baalzebuby  the  lord  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  the 
same  as  Pluto,  the  winter  sun* 

Adon,  Adonis,  Adoneus,  who  was  also  Gingras  ^ 
Thammuz,  was  the  sun.  (Macrobius ;  Ammianus  Ma^ 
cellinus;  Lucian.) 

Priapus  was  the  sun.  "  Solis  yim  generativum  de* 
notat."     (Orpheus  in  Onomacriticis ;  Suidas.) 

Adad  was  the  sun  among  the  Assyrians.  (Macro* 
bins.)     Benhadad  the  son  of  the  sun. 

Acmon. 

Lucifer  was  the  sun. 

El,  Al,  Hal,  Helios. 

Aun,  An,  On. 

Uranus  was  the  sun. 

Cronus  was  the  sun.     (See  under  Baal.)  | 

Lunus. 
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Monah  was  the  sun^  by  the  Egyptians  the  same  as 
Baal  Meon. 

Oriens. 

Orus,  Aur,  ITr,  Horus.  (Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  144.) 
Orus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Apollo. 
(Diodorus  Siculus ;  Macrobius ;  Suidas.) 

Alilat  and  Urotalt.     (Arabicus ;   Herodotus.) 

Osiris  was  the  sun  by  the  Egyptians.  (Plutarch ; 
Statius  ;  Diodorus  Siculus.) 

Grannus.  In  Britain  as  far  as  Scotland,  from  an  in- 
scription found  at  Musselburgh,  apollini  oranno. 
Hence  probably  the  Grampian  Hills,  where  his  worship 
was  carried  on.  (See  Genebrier,  Hist,  of  Carausius.) 
7ip,  Ceraun,  'to  diffuse  rays  of  light/  Kepavvos, 
fulmen, 

Ammon,  Hammon  among  the  Libyans.  (Macrobius.) 

Sin,  Shan,  Sivan,  Shivan. 

On. 

Anameleck,  Adramelech,  the  priest  of  On. 

Phanes.     (Macrobius.) 

Lunus. 

Thammuz.     (Vopiscus  in  Aurelius.) 

Mithras,  among  the  Persians.  (Suidas  ;  Hesychius ; 
Plutarch ;  Strabo  ;  Herodotus.) 

Nittrax,  Moth,  Muth,  Myth.     (Eusebius.) 

Assabinus  by  the  -^Ethiopians.     (Vossius.) 

Anaitis,  Oman.     (Strabo.) 

Memnon. 

Eous,  same  as  Aurora,  rising  sun. 

Attis,  Atys,  Bendis,  Anubis,  Mythras.  (Julian  and 
Lucian ;  Hesychius.) 

Tharamis.     (Lucan.) 

Apollo.  (Macrobius;  Vossius,  &c. ;  Ovid;  Plato  in 
CratyL ;  Cicero,  &c.) 
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Ap-heulen,  British,  the  son  of  healing,—"  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  His  wings." 

Phoebus.     (Ovid;  Plato.) 

SoL     (Ammianus  Marcellinos^  lib.  19 ;  PlutarcL] 

Amanus,  Ammon,  Hammon.     (Macrobius.) 

Jupiter.  (Macrobius  from  Homer ;  Sanchoniathon; 
Eusebius.) 

Diespiter.     (Varro.)     Diei-paten 

Zeus,  Saos. 

Taramis,  Tartack. 

Dis. 

Chamos,  Chemosh.  (Jerome ;  Yossius.)  The  Comos 
of  the  Greeks  from  tcofitf,  'hair,'  the  rays  of  the  m 
beiug  compared  to  locks  of  hair. 

San,  Shivan. 

Ares,  Mars,  dtJ.  "Hares  enim  solem  significat" 
(Masius  in  Joshua  xxiv.  30.)  rovry  tA  "Apei  irfierf^ 
OTrjKriv  dviarrjaav  ol  ^Aaavpun^  icaX  &s  Oeov  vpocKv- 
vovat,  BaaK  6v6fui^ovT€9.  (Josephus,  Antiq.,  lib.vE 
c.  7 ;  Vossius.) 

Serapis. 

Pan,  Janus.  "  Pan  ipse  quern  yocant  Jannm  sub  Ii(^* 
habitu  quo  cemitur  solem  se  esse  prudentioribus  per* 
mittit  intelligi.'*     (Vossius.) 

Bellatucardos  bj  the  Britons.  Altars  discovered  ifi 
Cumberland  and  elsewhere  in  Britain. 

Nergal. 

Mercurius,  Teutates,  Irmensul. 

Pluto.     (Porphyry.) 

Conisalus.     (Strabo.)     The  same  as  Priapus. 

Qy.  Gol. 

Nebo.  (St.  Jerome.)  Enters  into  the  names  of  Nebu- 
chadnessar,  Nebuzaradan,  &c. 

Nibhaz. 
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Phra,  Phrah.  This,  too,  is  a  name  for  the  sun: 
mo  is  'a  heifer/  and  HQ  'a  young  bull/  We  have 
constant  evidence  of  these  as  solar  emblems.  Pharaoh 
derives  the  etymon  of  his  name  from  this. 

^sculapius. 

Nisroch. 

Hermes. 

Irmansul. 

Hercules.  (Porphyry,  who  interprets  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  to  be  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
through  which  the  sun  annually  passes.)  ''Hpas,  K\io9. 

Vulcan.     (Chron.  Alex.) 

Hephaistus. 
.  Janus.     (Vossius.) 

Liber.     (Liv.,  lib.  3. ;  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.) 

Dionysius,  Bacchus,  Jacchus.  (Diodorus  Siculus,  lib. 
i.)    TovveKa  filv  KoKkovai,  fdinjTa  re  koI  Alovv(rov. 

Evius. 

Hesus.  ^Irjlo^  from  taa-dai,  'to  heal,'  hence  the  same 
as  ^sculapius.     (Vossius,  Be  Idohg.,  lib.  ii.  c.  12.) 

Camulus  by  the  Britons. 

Jeva.     (Philobiblius.) 

Ogmius.  (Lucian.)  The  Hercules  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  Og, '  round.'  Qy.  Og,  King  of  Basan ;  Beth- 
shon,  the  temple  of  the  sun.  Ogham  writing,  from  its 
round  form. 

Aglibolus,  Malach  Belus— Syrian.     (Vossius,  &o.) 

Elagabalus,  Heliogabalus.     (Vossius.) 
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NAMES  OF  THE  MOON. 

Luna.    Oreek  and  Roman. 

Belisana  and  Ana. 

Beltis. 

Baaltis.     (Dion;  Philo-Biblios  ;  Sanchoniathon.) 

Bellona.     (Hesiod ;  Vossius,  &c.) 

Gula,  Gal. 

Phoebe, 

Yenus,  by  Assyrians.     (Pausanias ;  Apuleius.) 

Diana.     (Apuleius;  Cicero.) 

Annivaga.     (Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorutn.) 

Jana.     (Yossius.) 

Juno.     (Apuleius;  Pausanias;  Terence.) 

Andate. 

Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  among  the  Assyrians.  1  Kings 
xi.  33. 

Alitta.     (Arabianus;  Herodotus.) 

Urania.     (Yossius.) 

Selene. 

Ceres.  (Servius  in  Virg.  Georg,  i.)  Ceres  was  the 
autumnal  or  harvest  moon.  ]*y  tiD>  Cerid  wt/n,  *the 
round  eye  of  the  Britons.' 

Atergatis. 

Mylitta,  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (He- 
rodotus.) 

Alitta. 

Aphrodite. 

Anartis.     (Strabo.) 

Salambone.     (-Sllius,  Lamprid.) 

Benoth.     (Selden.)     Hence  probably  Yenus. 

Nebo.     (Jerome.) 
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Succoth  Benoth. 

Alitat  among  the  Arabians. 

Anna,  Anna  Perenna.  Anna,  daughter  of  Belus, 
sister  of  Jezebel  and  Dido,  worshipped  as  the  moon  by 
the  Phoenicians. 

Selene. 

Ciun,  Chiun, 

Isis.     (Diod.  Sic.) 

Prisca. 

Proserpine,  (Apuleius,)  mystically. 

Bellona.     (Apuleius.) 

Khea. 

Ops. 

Suada.     (Pausanias.) 

Vesta. 

Hephaista. 

Artemis. 

Hera. 

Lucifera.     (Orpheus,  Onomacriticus.) 

Melitode. 

Apis.     (Porphyry.) 

Libera.     (Livy ;  Tacitus.) 

Hecate.     (Servius;  TibuUus.) 

Triodis  Trivia,  Diana  Trivia.  (Varro ;  Virgil,  ^n, 
iv.  511;  Catullus.) 

Panda. 

Minerva. 

Cybele. 

Pallas. 

Luna. 

Lucina. 

Derceto.     (Diodorus  Siculus.) 

Bubastes,  among  Egyptians. 

She  was  called  Lucina  and  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in 
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heaveiii  and   Hecate  or   Proserpine  in   hell,   i«e.  the 

Antipodes. 
The  poets  also  called  her  Trivia  and  Cjnthia. 
Taranis  among  the  Scythians.     (Lucan.) 
She  was  called  Myrionyma^   or  the   goddess  with 

a  thousand  names.     (Broughton's   '^  History  of  Beli- 

gioa.") 
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TEHMIKAL8  07  NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  BRITAIN  HATING  AN 
HEBRJSO-CELTIG  ORIGIN. 

Many  of  these  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to  he 
Saxon  or  Danish,  but  further  research  seems  to  indicate 
.  an  anterior  etymon. 

>M,  Ajf,  'a  conn  try,  place,  settlement,  territory,  dis- 
trict, locality,  habitation,  home,  island.'  aia,  nsed  b}' 
Homer  for  a  country,  and  yaZa,  Takes  in  Celtic  th(! 
form  of  JEy,  as  Rumn-ey,  'the  place  of  Rimmon  ;* 
Amn-ey,  *  the  place  of  Am,  or  Ammon,'  &c. ;  the  form 
of  Au,  Aug,  Awg,  and  Og,  as  Morgan-awg,  'the  dis- 
trict of  the  morning  or  the  sea;'  the  form  of  Ock^ 
jis  Wen-lock,  '  the  place  of  Win,'  Baldock,  *  the  place 
of  Baal,'  Thorlock,  'place  of  Thor,'  Tat-1-ock,  'the 
place  of  Tat  or  Tant,  Teutates'  (the  British  Mercury), 
Quantock,  '  the  place  of  Chiun ;'  also  the  form  of  Age, 
as  Radn-age,  Buss-age,  &c. :  and  with  the  letters  re- 
versed, M^,  la,  as  Russ-ia,  Austr-ia,  Pers-ia,  As-ia, 
^Vspatr-ia  in  Cumberland ;  and  as  Way,  in  Nor- way,  &e. 
As  an  island,  Lnnd-y,  the  Sul-ly  or  Scylley,  &c.  The 
form  of  Ac,  in  Prance,  as  Carn-ac,  '  the  place  of  Cam 
or  Gran,'  Maen-ac,  '  the  place  of  Meni,'  and  perhaps 
Ake,  as  Shiplake,  Savemake,  &c. ;  as  Oe  in  northern 
countries,  as  in  Malmoe,  Faroe,  &c. 

With  the  prefix  of  b,  of,  >wb,  Lay^  *  the  place, 
country,  settlement,'  &c.,  of;  as  Win-ley,  the  place  of 
7^y,  Win;  Thor-ley,  'the  place  o/Thor;'  Alder-ley, 
the  place  o/*Aladur.  Also  under  the  form  oi  Leigh,  as 
War-leigh,  Tuff-leigh,  Ash-leigh,  ^wblDM, '  the  place  of 
fire  or  heat;'  also  Leg,  Lege — Bassa-leg.     Also  under 
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the  form  of  Low,  as  Wins-low,  Har-low,  Lil-low,  Liti- 
low,  Mar-low,  &c.;  and  this  represented  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  Locus  in  Latin,  Luogho  in  Italian, 
Lugar  in  Spanish,  Lieu  in  French,  Sec  • 

*  These  Lays,  Lowes,  Laws,  as  they  are  called  in  different  parts  d 
Britain,  mean  the  same  as  Barrows,  Tumuli,  Tumps,  Gilgals,  and  Gt- 
leads ;  they  were  places  of  sepulture,  and  tribunals  or  places  of  jo£a- 
ture.  Some  appear  to  have  been  nataral  mounds,  others  irtifical- 
It  was  upon  these  green  hillocks  that  judgment  was  giYen  and  hanngiKS 
made.  Boadicea,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  ascended  one  to  addres  to 
troops,  "  according  to  a  Roman  custom,"  says  this  author,  hat  it «» 
also  a  British  one.  So  in  Welch,  Llea^  *  a  place,'  and  JAe,  'to  pUc£;' 
French,  Lieu,  'a  place,'  par  exeellenee.  Hence  Saxon,  Lai;  Eng^iL 
Law  and  Loyal.  Tumuli  are  still  called  Gilgals  in  Normandy.  TV 
Gilgals  and  Galeads  (rolled  heaps  of  stone)  of  Scripture  werepUoesc^ 
solemn  covenant ;  they  then  became  places  of  worship ;  and  then,  >« 
laws  and  religion  were  indissolubly  connected,  they  became  ksU  (K 
judgment ;  and  then,  from  the  connection  of  religious  rites  with  tbM 
of  sepulture,  they  became  places  of  burial.  Clement  {Proireptie.)  aj^ 
that  "  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  nothing  else  but  the  sepnkfares 
of  dead  men;  they  were  indeed  called  by  the  specious  and  pUffii^ 
name  of  temples,  but  were  in  truth  nothing  but  sepulchres— -tbtt  & 
that  the  very  sepulchres  of  dead  men  were  called  temples."  (See  J^ 
Mode's  Works,  fol.,  1672,  p.  688.) 

The  figure  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  Psalmist :  '*  Who  shall  skcb^ 
to  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place  ?  efcs  br 
that  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  lift  up  his  ej& 
nnto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour,"  i.e.  who  shall  rise  cf 
in  the  judgment?  who  shall  receive  acquittal  at  God's  Lah,  ordeal  r 

That  passage  also,  Ps.  cxli.  7,  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  thisi:< 
"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places."  That  is,  the  hestba 
judges  be  overthrown  from  their  judgment-seats,  Gilgals,  or  hcM^^- 
stone ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  "  thrown  from  the  rod^- 
Otherwise  how  would  the  Psalmist  continue,  **  that  they  may  hear  c? 
words,  for  they  are  sweet  ?"  How  could  they  have  heard  his  words  tftt^ 
they  had  been  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  killed  ?  Lah  afterwards  cas^ 
to  mean  ordeal,  for  judgment  was  decided  in  later  times  by  the  ordeal 

These  heaps  are  occasionally  called  Dunes,  ]T,  'a  jndg^;'  as  a  si^*- 
stantive,  'judgment-places.'  The  British  judgement-places  were  on  ll^ 
ui>en  Downs,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
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an,  Oqj  Och,  Wg,  F, '  an  orbit,  circle,  environs,  terri- 
tory ;  appearing  in  the  form  of  Mow,  Hough,  Hoe,  Ow, 
Oy,  as  Badd-ow,  Ash-ow,  Farthing-hoe,  Hamley-hough 
SuU-wg,  '  the  territory  of  the  sun,'  (the  ancient  name 
of  Glamorganshire). 

ntt7,  Bty  bntt7,  Settle,  '  to  set,  settle,  a  place,  home, 
habitation,  dwelling.*  Ei-stedd,  (Welch).  Appearing 
in  the  forms  of  Sty,  as  An-sty,  the  place  of  An,  y^. 

Of  Sted,  Stead,  Stede,  Steed,  as  Hemp-sted,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c. 

Of  StoWi  as  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
&c. 

Of  Stoke,  Stock, '  as  Stoke  Pogis,  Badstock,  Taw- 
stock,  &c. 

Of  Ston  or  Stan,  as  Winston,  Preston ;  shewn  also 
as  Hindoo-stan,  Turkistan,  Affghanistan,  Beloochee- 
Stan.  '  The  Saxon  ton,  or  township,  probably  from  the 
same  derivation. 

rr»n,  Bith,  Beth/ a  place,  a  house,  a  temple,  an  house- 
hold, a  home ;  also  the  long  home,  the  grave ;  a  lodg- 
ing, an  estate,  a  tenement,  a  den,  a  nest.'  Narbeth, 
Naesbeth,  Nisbet,  Nesbit,  &c. 

The  Scandinavian  form  from  the  same  etymon  takes 
the  shape  of  By^,  as  Wether-by,  Nether-by,  Rug-by. 
Auns-by,  and  Mor-by,  &o.  however  appear  to  be  Celtic. 
Bedd  is  decidedly  the  Cymric  form,  pronounced  Beth. 

"  Angli,  Bed;  lectam  vocitant,  Cambrique  sepalchrum 
LectuB  enim  tamuli,  mortis  imago  sopor  ^" 

bn,  Tal,  Tol,  Tie,  Tul,  'an  elevated  place  or  position,' 

^  It  has  been  said  that  JB[y  or  Bi  is  a  peculiarly  Danish  terminal  ; 
this  however  is  nob  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  namerons  terminal 
in  Si,  as  Ash -hi,  &c,,  iu  Chaldiea  and  Assyria,  and  the  identity  of  Bi 
and  Beth  in  the  name  of  Bi-san,  also  called  Beth-shan.     See  p.  103. 

<-'  Audoeni.  Epigr. 
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the  form  of  Low,  as  Wins-low,  Har-low,  Lil-low,  Litli- 
low.  Mar-low,  &c. ;  and  this  represented  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  Locus  in  Latin,  Luogho  in  Italian. 
Lugar  in  Spanish,  Lieu  in  French,  &c.  * 

*  These  Lays,  Lowes,  Laws,  as  they  are  called  in  different  parts  d 
BritaiD,  mean  the  same  as  Barrows,  Tumuli,  Tumps,  Gllgala,  sod  Ga- 
leads ;  they  were  places  of  sepulture,  and  tribunals  or  pUcei  of  jtedia- 
ture.  Some  appear  to  have  been  natural  mounds,  others  sitifiml 
It  was  upon  these  green  hillocks  that  judgment  was  given  and  hmngtiA 
made.  Boadicea,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  ascended  one  to  addrew  \s 
troops,  "  according  to  a  Roman  custom,"  says  this  author,  hot  it  n> 
also  a  British  one.  So  in  Welch,  Llea,  *  a  place,'  and  X2c,  'to  pbce; 
French,  Lieu,  'a  place,'  par  excellence.  Hence  Saxon,  Lak;  Eng^ 
Law  and  Loyal.  Tumuli  are  still  called  Gilgals  in  Normandy.  T^ 
Gilgals  and  Galeads  (rolled  heaps  of  stone)  of  Scripture  woe  places  c{ 
solemn  covenant ;  they  then  became  places  of  worship ;  and  then. » 
laws  and  religion  were  indissolubly  connected,  they  became  sests  i 
judgment ;  and  then,  from  the  connection  of  religious  rites  with  tlio« 
of  sepulture,  they  became  places  of  burial.  Clement  {JProtrepiie)  ssji 
that  *<  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  nothing  else  but  the  sepoldiR* 
of  dead  men;  they  were  indeed  called  by  the  specions  and  plaos^ 
name  of  temples,  but  were  in  truth  nothing  but  sepulchres—that  b^ 
that  the  very  sepulchres  of  dead  men  were  called  temples."  (See  Jc^- 
Mede's  Works,  fol.,  1672,  p.  683.) 

The  figure  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  Psalmist :  ''  Who  shall  aK»^ 
to  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place  ?  eroi  b< 
that  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  lift  up  his  fy<^ 
unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour,"  i.e.  who  shsll  rise  % 
in  the  judgment?  who  shall  receive  acquittal  at  God's  Lah,  ordeal? 

That  passage  also,  Ps.  cxli.  7,  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  this 
"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places."  That  is,  the  bestbei 
judges  be  overthrown  from  their  judgment-seats,  Gilgals,  or  heaps  ^' 
stone ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators  suppose, "  thrown  fr^m  the  rocb.~ 
Otherwise  how  would  the  Psalmist  continue,  "  that  they  may  bear  ^. 
words,  for  they  are  sweet  ?"  How  could  they  have  heard  his  words  a.**' 
they  had  been  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  killed  ?  Lak  afterwards  ctis' 
to  mean  ordeal,  for  judgment  was  decided  in  later  times  by  the  orde&I 

These  heaps  are  occasionally  called  Dune*,  ^'l,  'a  judge;'  ss  ■  ssV 
stantive,  *  judgment-places.'  The  British  judgment-placea  were  oa  tb^ 
open  Downs,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
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an,  Og,  Och,  Wg,  F, '  an  orbit,  circle,  environs,  terri- 
tory ;  appearing  in  the  form  of  Mow,  Hough,  Hoe,  Ow, 
Oy,  as  Badd-ow,  Ash-ow,  Farthing-hoe,  Hamley-hough 
Sull-wg,  '  the  territory  of  the  sun,'  (the  ancient  name 
of  Glamorganshire). 

rWi  8t,  brw,  Settle,  'to  set,  settle,  a  place,  home, 
habitation,  dwelling.*  Ei-stedd,  (Welch).  Appearing 
in  the  forms  of  Sty,  as  An-sty,  the  place  of  An,  f^. 

Of  Sled,  Stead,  Stede,  Steed,  as  Hemp-sted,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c. 

Of  Stoto,  as  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
&c. 

Of  Stoke,  Stock,  as  Stoke  Pogis,  Radstock,  Taw- 
stock,  &c. 

Of  Ston  or  Stan,  as  Winston,  Preston ;  shewn  also 
as  Hindoo-stan,  Turkistan,  Afghanistan,  Beloochee- 
stan.  •  The  Saxon  ton,  or  township,  probably  from  the 
same  derivation. 

rr»3,  Bith,  Beth, '  a  place,  a  house,  a  temple,  an  house- 
hold, a  home ;  also  the  long  home,  the  grave ;  a  lodg- 
ing, an  estate,  a  tenement,  a  den,  a  nest.'  Narbeth, 
Naesbeth,  Nisbet,  Nesbit,  &c. 

The  Scandinavian  form  from  the  same  etymon  takes 

the  shape  of  By^,  as  Wether-by,  Nether-by,  Rug-by. 

Auns-by,  and  Mor-by,  &o.  however  appear  to  be  Celtic. 

Bedd  is  decidedly  the  Cymric  form,  pronounced  Beth. 

"  Angli,  Bed ;  lectam  vocitant,  Cambrique  sepalchrum 
Lectus  enim  tamuli,  mortis  imago  sopor  ^" 

bn,  Tal,  Tol,  Tie,  Tul,  'an  elevated  place  or  position,' 

^  It  has  been  said  that  JBy  or  Bi  is  a  pecaliarly  Danish  terminal ; 
this  however  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  numerous  terminalrt 
in  Bi,  as  Ash-bi,  &c.,  in  Chaldiea  and  Assyria,  and  the  identity  of  Bi 
and  Beth  in  the  name  of  Bi-san,  also  called  Beth-shan.     See  p.  103. 

*"  Audoeni.  £pigr. 
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the  form  of  LoWy  as  Wins-low,  Har-low,  Lil-low,  Lith- 
low,  Mar-low,  &c.;  and  this  represented  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  Locm  in  Latin,  Luogho  in  Italian, 
Ltigaf*  in  Spanish,  Lieu  in  French,  &a  * 

*  These  Lays,  Lowes,  Laws,  as  they  are  called  in  diffSsreDt  parts  d 
Britain,  mean  the  same  as  Barrows,  Tumoli,  Tumps,  Gilgals,  and  Qa- 
leads;  they  were  places  of  sepulture,  and  tribunals  or  plao»  of  jo^a- 
ture.  Some  appear  to  have  been  natural  mounds,  others  irtifical 
It  was  upon  these  green  hillocks  that  judgment  was  given  and  hinngcn 
made.  Boadicea,  according  to  Xiphillnus,  ascended  one  to  address  to 
troops,  "according  to  a  Roman  custom,**  says  this  author,  bat  it«« 
also  a  British  one.  So  in  Welch,  Llea^  'a  place,'  and  lAe,  <to pUce: 
French,  Lieu,  'a  place,*  par  excellence.  Hence  Saxon,  XoA;  EngS4 
Law  and  Loyal.  Tumuli  are  still  called  Gllgals  in  N'ormandf.  Tbe 
Gilgals  and  Galeads  (rolled  heaps  of  stone)  of  Scripture  were  places  c: 
solemn  covenant ;  they  then  became  places  of  worship ;  and  then,  i^ 
laws  and  religion  were  indissolubly  connected,  they  became  seats  t 
judgment ;  and  then,  from  the  connection  of  religious  rites  with  Oifist 
of  sepulture,  they  became  places  of  burial.  Clement  (Proifeptie,)  sari 
that  *'  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  nothing  else  bat  the  sqmkbm 
of  dead  men;  they  were  indeed  called  by  the  specious  and  pUsaliit 
name  of  temples,  but  were  in  truth  nothing  but  sepulchres— tbat  ^. 
that  the  very  sepulchres  of  dead  men  were  called  temples.**  (See  J^ 
Mede's  Works,  fol.,  1672,  p.  688.) 

The  figure  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  Psalmist :  **  Who  shall  aseeci 
to  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place?  eve&^ 
that  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  lift  up  his  eT«^ 
unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour,'*  i.e.  who  shall  ri*  -? 
in  the  judgment?  who  shall  receive  acquittal  at  God's  Lah,  oideal? 

That  passage  also,  Ps.  cxli.  7,  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  thi;^ 
"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places."  That  is,  the  beatbf^ 
judges  be  overthrown  from  their  judgment-seats,  Qilgals,  or  heaps  s^ 
stone ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators  suppose, "  thrown  frt>m  the  recks. 
Otherwise  how  would  the  Psalmist  continue,  "  that  they  may  bear  c:> 
words,  for  they  are  sweet  ?"  How  could  they  have  heard  his  words  aft^'^ 
they  had  been  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  killed  ?  Lah  afterwards  es» 
to  mean  ordeal,  for  judgment  was  decided  in  later  times  by  the  ordesi 

These  heaps  are  occasionally  called  Dunes,  y^,  'a  judge;'  as  a  sa^- 
stantive,  'judgment-places.*  The  British  judgment-places  were  on  ^ 
open  Downs,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
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2n,  Ogy  Och,  JFg,  F, '  an  orbit,  circle,  environs,  terri- 
tory ;  appearing  in  the  form  of  Sow,  Sough,  Hoe,  Otc, 
Oy,  as  Badd-ow,  Ash-ow,  Farthing-hoe,  Hamley-hough 
SuU-wg,  '  the  territory  of  the  sun,'  (the  ancient  name 
of  Glamorganshire). 

rWy  8t,  brw,  Settle,  '  to  set,  settle,  a  place,  home, 
habitation,  dwelling.'  Ei-stedd,  (Welch).  Appearing 
in  the  forms  of  Stj/,  as  An-sty,  the  place  of  An,  pM. 

Of  Sled,  Stead,  Stede,  Steed,  as  Hemp-sted,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c. 

Of  Stow,  as  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
&c. 

Of  Stoke,  Stock,  as  Stoke  Pogis,  Eadstock,  Taw- 
stock,  &c. 

Of  St&n  or  Stan,  as  Winston,  Preston ;  shewn  also 
as  Hindoo-stan,  Turkistan,  Affghanistan,  Beloochee- 
stan.  '  The  Saxon  ton,  or  township,  probably  from  the 
same  derivation. 

rr»3,  Bith,  Beth, '  a  place,  a  house,  a  temple,  an  house- 
hold, a  home ;  also  the  long  home,  the  grave ;  a  lodg- 
ing, an  estate,  a  tenement,  a  den,  a  nest.'  Narbeth, 
Naesbeth,  Nisbet,  Nesbit,  &c. 

The  Scandinavian  form  from  the  same  etymon  takes 
the  shape  of  By^,  as  Wether-by,  Nether-by,  Rug-by. 
Auns-by,  and  Mor-by,  &o.  however  appear  to  be  Celtic. 
Bedd  is  decidedly  the  Cymric  form,  pronounced  Beth. 

"  Angli,  Bed;  lectum  vocitant,  Cambrique  sepalchram 
LecbuB  enim  tamali,  mortis  imago  sopor  ^** 

bn,  Tal,  Tol,  Tie,  Tul,  'an  elevated  place  or  position,' 

^  It  has  been  said  that  Btf  or  Bi  is  a  peculiarly  Danish  terminal ; 
this  however  is  nob  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  nameroos  terminals 
in  Bi,  as  Ash-bi,  &c.,  in  Chaldiea  and  Assyria,  and  the  identity  of  Bi 
and  Beth  in  the  name  of  Bi-san,  also  called  Beth-shan.    See  p.  103. 
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the  form  of  Low^  as  Wins-low,  Har-low,  Lil-low,  Lith- 
low,  Mar-low,  8cc.;  and  this  represented  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  Locm  in  Latin,  Luogho  in  Italian, 
LugaY  in  Spanish,  Lieu  in  French,  fee, » 

*  These  Lays,  Lowes,  Laws,  as  they  are  called  in  different  parts  of 
Britato,  mean  the  same  as  Barrows,  Tumali,  Tumps,  Gllgals^  tnd  Gt- 
leads ;  they  were  places  of  sepulture,  and  tribunals  or  places  of  jcdici- 
ture.  Some  appear  to  have  been  natural  mounds,  others  artifidal 
It  was  upon  these  green  hillocks  that  judgment  was  given  and  hinii^ 
made.  Boadicea,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  ascended  one  to  address  ber 
troops,  "  according  to  a  Roman  custom,"  says  this  author,  bat  it  w« 
also  a  British  one.  So  in  Welch,  Llea^  'a  place,'  and  lAe^  <to  pUce;' 
French,  Lieu,  'a  place,'  par  excellence.  Hence  Saxon,  Lak;  Engiisi 
Law  and  Loyal.  Tumuli  are  still  called  Qilgals  in  Normandy.  Tbc 
Gilgals  and  Galeads  (rolled  heaps  of  stone)  of  Scripture  were  places '<^' 
solemn  covenant ;  they  then  became  places  of  worship ;  and  tbeo,  * 
laws  and  religion  were  indissolubly  connected,  they  became  sesti  ■£ 
judgment ;  and  then,  from  the  connection  of  religious  rites  with  tboir 
of  sepulture,  they  became  places  of  burial.  Clement  (PtyfirepHt.)  srs 
that  **  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  nothing  else  bat  the  sepold^Ks 
of  dead  men;  they  were  indeed  called  by  the  specious  and  plaosibie 
name  of  temples,  but  were  in  truth  nothing  but  sepulchres—tbat  K 
that  the  very  sepulchres  of  dead  men  were  called  temples.'*  (See  Jo^ 
Mede's  Works,  fol.,  1672,  p.  683.) 

The  figure  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  Pl»lmist :  **  Who  shall  s§ca<^ 
to  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place  ?  even  b: 
that  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  lift  up  his  e^^ 
unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour,"  i.e.  who  shall  nx  r. 
in  the  judgment?  who  shall  receive  acquittal  at  God's  Lah^  ordeal? 

That  passage  also,  Pb.  cxli.  7,  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  thiic 
"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places."  That  is,  the  bettbr. 
judges  be  overthrown  from  their  judgment-seats,  Gilgals,  or  hetp^*^' 
stone ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  "  thrown  from  the  roct3-~ 
Otherwise  how  would  the  Psalmist  continue,  "  that  they  may  bear  c; 
words,  for  they  are  sweet  ?"  How  could  they  have  heard  his  worcU  af^^ 
they  had  been  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  killed  ?  Lah  afterwards  a^ 
to  mean  ordeal,  for  judgment  was  decided  in  later  times  by  the  ordeai 

These  heaps  are  occasionally  called  Dunes,  y^,  'a  judge;'  as  a  ssS 
stantive,  'judgment-places.'  The  British  judgment-places  were  (m  t^ 
upen  Downs,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
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2n,  Og^  Och,  JFg,  F, '  an  orbit,  circle,  environs,  terri- 
tory ;  appearing  in  the  form  of  How,  Sough,  Hoe,  Ow, 
Oy,  as  Badd-ow,  Ash-ow,  Farthing-hoe,  Hamley-hough 
Sull-wg,  '  the  territory  of  the  sun,'  (the  ancient  name 
of  Glamorganshire). 

rWy  8t,  brw,  Settle,  'to  set,  settle,  a  place,  home, 
habitation,  dwelling.'  Ei-stedd,  (Welch).  Appearing 
in  the  forms  of  Sty,  as  An-sty,  the  place  of  An,  X^, 

Of  Sted,  Stead,  Stede,  Steed,  as  Hemp-sted,  Eamp- 
stead,  &c. 

Of  StoWf  as  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
&c. 

Of  Stoke,  Stock,  as  Stoke  Pogis,  Radstock,  Taw- 
stock,  &c. 

Of  Ston  or  Stan,  as  Winston,  Preston ;  shewn  also 
as  Hindoo-stan,  Turkistan,  Affghanistan,  Beloochee- 
Stan.  •  The  Saxon  ton,  or  township,  probably  from  the 
same  derivation. 

rr»3,  Bith,  Beth, '  a  place,  a  house,  a  temple,  an  house- 
hold, a  home ;  also  the  long  home,  the  grave ;  a  lodg- 
ing, an  estate,  a  tenement,  a  den,  a  nest.'  Narbeth, 
Naesbeth,  Nisbet,  Nesbit,  &c. 

The  Scandinavian  form  from  the  same  etymon  takes 
the  shape  of  By^,  as  Wether-by,  Nether-by,  Rug-by. 
Auns-by,  and  Mor-by,  &o.  however  appear  to  be  Celtic. 
Bedd  is  decidedly  the  Cymric  form,  pronounced  Beth. 

*' Angli,  Bed;  lectam  vocitant,  Cambrique  sepalchrum 
Lectus  enim  tamali,  mortU  imago  sopor  ^." 

bn,  Tal,  Tol,  Tie,  Tul,  'an  elevated  place  or  position,' 

*>  It  has  been  said  that  Btf  or  Bi  is  a  pecaliarly  Danish  terminal ; 
this  however  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  nameroos  terminals 
in  Bi,  as  Ash-bi,  &c^  in  Chaldsea  and  Assyria,  and  the  identity  of  Bi 
and  Beth  in  the  name  of  Bi-san,  also  called  Beth-sban.    See  p.  103. 

"^  Audoeni.  Epigr. 
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the  form  of  Low,  as  Wins-low,  Har-low,  Lil-low,  Lith- 
low,  Mar-low,  &;c. ;  and  this  represented  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  as  Locm  in  Latin,  Luogko  in  ItaliaiL 
LugaY  in  Spanish,  Lieu  in  French,  &;c.  * 

*  These  Lays,  Lowes,  Laws,  as  they  are  called  in  different  parti  of 
BritaiD,  mean  the  same  as  Barrows,  Tumuli,  Tumps,  GUgala,  tod  Ga- 
leads ;  they  were  places  of  sepulture,  and  tribunals  or  places  of  jodia- 
ture.  Some  appear  to  have  been  natural  mounds,  others  srtifieal 
It  was  upon  these  gpreen  hillocks  that  judgment  was  given  and  hsranftts 
made.  Boadicea,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  ascended  one  to  addrec»  \e 
troops,  "according  to  a  Roman  custom,"  says  this  author,  but  itvs 
also  a  British  one.  So  in  Welch,  Llea^  ' a  place,'  and  ItU^  'to  plus; 
French,  Lieu, '  a  place,'  jpdr  exeellence.  Hence  Saxon,  Lak ;  EsgTnL 
Lano  and  Loyal,  Tumuli  are  still  called  Gilgals  in  Normandy.  TVf 
Gilgals  and  Galeads  (rolled  heaps  of  stone)  of  Scripture  were  places  cs 
solemn  covenant ;  they  then  became  places  of  worship ;  and  then,  ■* 
laws  and  religion  were  indissolubly  connected,  they  became  seaU  £ 
judgment ;  and  then,  from  the  connection  of  religious  rites  with  U)Q» 
of  sepulture,  they  became  places  of  burial.  Clement  (Protreptie.)  sp 
that  **  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  nothing  else  bat  the  sepoldtics 
of  dead  men ;  they  were  indeed  called  by  the  specious  and  plasabii- 
name  of  temples,  but  were  in  truth  nothing  but  sepulchres— that  k 
that  the  very  sepulchres  of  dead  men  were  called  temples.**  (See  Jtf< 
Mede's  Works,  foL,  1672,  p.  638.) 

The  figure  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  Psalmist :  **  Who  shall  asces^ 
to  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place  ?  even  in 
that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  lift  up  his  crei 
unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour,"  i.e.  who  shall  rise  k 
in  the  judgment?  who  shall  receive  acquittal  at  God's  Lah^  ordeal? 

That  passage  also,  Ps.  cxli.  7,  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  tbbt 
"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places."  That  is,  the  heatbe". 
judges  be  overthrown  from  their  judgment-seats,  Gilgals,  or  heaps  a 
stone ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  "  thrown  from  the  rocks.' 
Otherwise  how  would  the  Psalmist  continue,  **  that  they  may  bear  m) 
words,  for  they  are  sweet  ?"  How  could  they  have  heard  hia  words  aftff 
they  had  been  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  killed  ?  Lah  afterwards  cssif 
to  mean  ordeal,  for  judgment  was  decided  in  later  times  by  the  oxdetl 

These  heaps  are  occasionally  called  Dunes,  yi,  'a  judge;'  as  a  ssb- 
Ktantive,  'judgment-places.'  The  British  judgment-places  were  on  (^ 
open  Downs^  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
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2n,  Og^  Och,  Wg,  F, '  an  orbit,  circle,  environs,  terri- 
tory ;  appearing  in  the  form  of  How,  Sough,  Hoe,  Ow, 
Oy,  as  Badd-ow,  Ash-ow,  Farthing-hoe,  Hamley-hough 
Sull-wg,  '  the  territory  of  the  sun,'  (the  ancient  name 
of  Glamorganshire). 

rWy  St,  brw,  Settle,  *  to  set,  settle,  a  place,  home, 
habitation,  dwelling.'  Ei-stedd,  (Welch),  Appearing 
in  the  forms  of  Sty,  as  An-sty,  the  place  of  An,  pM. 

Of  Sted,  Stead,  Stede,  Steed,  as  Hemp-sted,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c. 

Of  Stow,  as  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
&c. 

Of  Stoke,  Stock,  as  Stoke  Pogis,  Radstock,  Taw- 
stock,  &c. 

Of  Ston  or  Stan,  as  Winston,  Preston ;  shewn  also 
as  Hindoo-stan,  Turkistan,  Affghanistan,  Beloochee- 
Stan.  '  The  Saxon  ton,  or  township,  probably  from  the 
same  derivation. 

rr»n,  Bith,  Beth,  ^  a  place,  a  house,  a  temple,  an  house- 
hold, a  home ;  also  the  long  home,  the  grave ;  a  lodg- 
ing, an  estate,  a  tenement,  a  den,  a  nest.'  Narbeth, 
Naesbeth,  Nisbet,  Nesbit,  &c. 

The  Scandinavian  form  from  the  same  etymon  takes 
the  shape  of  By^,  as  Wether-by,  Nether-by,  Rug-by. 
Auns-by,  and  Mor-by,  &o.  however  appear  to  be  Celtic. 
Bedd  is  decidedly  the  Cymric  form,  pronounced  Beth. 

**  Angli,  Bed ;  lectum  vocitant,  Cambriqne  sepalchmm 
Lectus  eaim  tamuli,  mortU  imago  sopor '" 

bn,  Tal,  Tol,  Tie,  Tul,  *an  elevated  place  or  position,' 

*>  It  has  been  said  that  By  or  Bi  is  a  peculiarly  Danish  terminal ; 
this  however  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  numerous  terminalM 
in  Bi,  as  Ash-bi,  &c,,  in  Chaldsea  and  Assyria,  and  the  identity  of  Bi 
and  Beth  in  the  name  of  Bi-san,  also  called  Beth-shan.    See  p.  103. 

*"  Audoeni.  Epigr. 
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as  Bris-tol  (the  ancient  British  Bristol  was  on  Clifton 
Downs),  Birs-tal,  Ches-tal,  Hanis-tal,  Duns-tal,  &c. 

rrm,  Birh,  Burgh,  Bury,  Borough,  Bora,  *a  castle, 
palace,  metropolis,  a  fort,  an  enclosed  place;'  from 
"112  or  nn.  Bur,  *  a  built-up  place/  as  Edin-burgh,  Tet- 
bury,  Rod-borough,  Trews-bury,  &c.  Icelandic  Byr  or 
Beer,  Scotch  Byre,  and  possibly  Norman-French  Bue, 
or  corruptly  Bceuf,  as  in  Quilleboeuf. 

niD,  Ty,  Tah,  Teh,  'covered,  plastered^  thatched;' 
hence  a  house,  a  dwelling,  corresponding  with  Greek 
Te709  and  Latin  tugurium,  Celtic  Ty,  as  Mine-ty,  &;c. 

-)1t3  and  -Its,  Tur,  Tor,  Ter,  Tre,  Tref,  (hence  Dorf, 
Throp,  older  than  the  Saxon),  Try,  Twr,  *a  place, 
a  palace,  a  tower,  a  fort,'  as  Alces-ter,  Glouces-ter, 
Bicester,  Bis-tre,  Baw-try,  Daren-try,  Oswes-try,  Can- 
tref. 

ntfla,  Maur,  Mor,  More,  'light  of  day,  sun/  also 
'large,  vast/  in  Celtic;  as  Lowes-more^  Mug^moor, 
Rod-more,  Bul-more,  &c. 

ann,  Worsh,  JEarsh,  or  yiA,  Earth,  Worth,  '  a  pla« 
or  district,  a  shady  place,  a  ploughed  place  ^.'  As 
Arthingworth,  Miasterworth,  Pap-worth,  Dagling- 
worth,  Pegglesworth,  Charing-worth,  Lan-arth,  Pen- 
arth,  Ken-arth,  as  Hurst,  in  Pens-hurst,  &c. 

It  has  been  generally  held  that  Worth  is  a  Saxon 
termination  :  I  think  we  may  look  farther. 

rr»n,  With,  Cwith,  *  force,  strength,  vitality,'  (hence 
Vita,  *  life,'  in  Latin,  and  Vis,  '  force/  and  Greek  /8mk 
Tio9,  '  life/)  *  zest,  fervour/  Hence  terminals  in  With 
and  Wich,  Beck- with,  Yst-with,  n'^n  tZT,  (a  reduplication 
of  the  same  idea,  Ys  and  TFiYA  meaning  the  same  thing,) 
&c.,  and  all  those  names  of  places  such  as  Nant-wich 
(see  under  Nant,  Appendix  I.),  Droitwich,  Middle- 
'  ParUiiint,  p.  232. 
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wipli,  Sco.,  all  of  which  denote  the  presence  of  salt 
springs.  Nant-wich  is  the  'living,  yigorons,  restora- 
tive, preservative,  life-giving  spring,  fountain  or  source/ 
salt  possessing  all  those  qualities.  As  connecting  the 
term  with  salt,  ny^n  Wiuth,  is  used  for  marine  animals, 
those  which  live  in  the  salt  sea^.  rm,  '^With,"  says 
Parkhurst,  "  seems  used  for  the  animal  appetite."  Cer- 
tainly salt  may  be  said  to  give  a  tchet  to  the  appetite, 
and  does  not  the  word  Whet  mean  '  to  sharpen/  whe- 
ther applied  to  the  appetite,  to  a  sword,  or  a  razor. 
(See  Appendix  on  Rivers  under  prn). 

Har-wich  and  Ips-wich  would  be  the   Vis  Apollinis 

*  the  sun*s  power,'  or  'place  of  the  sun's  power'  under 
its  different  forms  of  T«,  Har^  and  D37,  ip,  Up. 

TTXp  or  ip,  Qued^  Coed,  Coty  Cote,  Cott,  CottSy  Coates, 

*  a  grove,  wood,  woody  place,  cuttable  material.' 

This  terminal  is  constantly  applied  to  groves  and 
those  places  where  sun-grove  and  planetary  grove- 
worship  was  carried  on. 

As 

Am-cotts  the  grove  of  CM,  Am,  *  the  moon.' 


An-cotts 

19 

ITM,  An,  On,  '  the  sun.' 

Ar-cot 
Murcott , 

-iV,  Aur  and  Maur,  '  the  morn- 

ing sun.' 

Al-cot 

9y 

bt^,  Al,  Hal, 'the  8un.' 

As-cot 

» 

Q7H>  Ash,  '  the  solar  flame.' 

El-a-cot 

99 

bw,  Al,  '  the  sun.' 

Bal-cot 

»f 

bra,  Baal,  'the  lord  the  sun.' 

Xor-cot 

99 

•Q,  Nor, '  the  sun  the  light-giver, 
or  lamp  of  day/ 

Lill-cot 

>> 

nVb,  Lille,  *  the  shades  of  night.' 

Sham-cot 

99 

nna7,  8/iar,  *  the  morning  dawn.' 
•  Pb.  civ.  25. 
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Did-cot 


^T,  Di  or  Dii,  *  Jupiter  or  Pluto. 

the  sun/ 
bbD,    Call  or    Coll,     one  of  the 

names  of  the  sun. 
l&N,  7«A,  '  spirit/ 
ba,  Oul  or  TFij/,  '  the  moon/ 

]V3j  Chiun,  '  the  sun-moon-gocL' 

rnD>  -Pr^,  'the  sun,  the  emblem 

of  fertility/ 
pa,  Busq,  *  lightning's  flash.' 
-ID,  Phar,  '  the  sun  of  fertility.' 
bTr>  Suckle,  Ochil,  '  the  revolvi:: 

sun/ 
bM  3D,  Mug-al,  '  the  setting  sun.' 
n^S,  Aur,  '  the  rising  sun/ 
Vy,  TTm, '  the  eye  of  day/ 

-a,  JVerf,  'a  heap;'  Ned,  Nyd,  Net,  Nydd,  'a  hig'a 
place,  a  hill/ 

Hamp-net,  Hod-net. 

As  rm,  Ora,  Ghreh,  '  to  cut,  a  grove  of  cuttable  mate- 
rial, timber/ 

An  immense  number  of  names  commencing  and  t«- 
minating  in  Grave  and  Orove  may  be  traced  to  this  riv 
and  its  branches.  Wald-grave  is  another  instance  i: 
those  cases  where  the  former  part  of  the  word  is* 
translation  of  the  latter.  Wald  and  Grave  both  m&-^ 
the  same  thing,  '  wood.' 

rrM3,  Gay,  Gape,  Gate,  Gatdy  Tat,  Yale,  Gay,  Tati'- 

nN2,  '  to  lift  up,  elevate,  as  a  barrier,  a  passage,  gat«. 
In    Sanscrit,    Gate  -  Gaut*     As    Rams-gate,  Margate. 


Cal-cot  \ 
KU-cot 

t> 

Iscoed 

»» 

Wal-cot 

99 

Chiunsrcot  or  > 

Kings-cot 

r 

Pres-cot 

99 

Bus-cot 

99 

Pam-cot 

99 

Huckle-cot 

99 

Muggle-cot 

99 

Hurcot 

» 

Wincot 

»9 

'  See  Maurice,  "  Indian  Antiquittet,"  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
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Yate,  Modgate,  Harrowgate,  Bungay,  Fotheringay, 
Gamlin-gay,  Lamyatt,  Lyp-yat. 

Also  '  a  place,  or  territory/  and  in  Greek  ^ala  and 
7al,  per  apostr. 

Also  Nr»a,  '  a  valley,  or  rising  ground  from  a  valley.' 
(See  under  Comb).  * 

As  -T^p,  Car,  Cer^  Civy  and  na,  '  to  dwell,'  Gaer^  Gar, 
OeVy  '  a  walled  town,  a  city  ^.'  As  a  prefix  in  Car- 
thage*^, and  in  British  Caer-Gar,  Caer-leon,  Caer-went, 
CaerphiDy,  Cardigan,  Car-lisle,  Car-diflf,  Caer-marthen, 
Caer-narvon,  Cirencester^,  &c.  As  a  terminal  in  Coni- 
ger,  Tredegar,  Pen-y-gar,  Abin-ger,  Alsa-gar,  Bet- 
shan-ger  (qy.  np  ^irrTD,  the  city  of  Bethshan),  Birchan- 
ger,  Wishan-ger,  Clayhan-ger,  Bred-gar,  Gelly-gaer, 

«  Pkrkhnrst,  p.  623. 

^  "  Vox  ver6  Caer  his  omnibus  prsepOBita,  Srit^nma  urbem  vel  castnim 
lignificftt:  ut  prster  alios,  libro  i.  Itinerarii  CambrisB,  c.  6,  notat 
Giraldos  Cambrensis.  Johannes  Caius  ex  Gervasio  Tilberiensi,  Caer 
linga4  Trojand  civitatem  dici  addit;  et  Cambris  moram  quoqae  signi- 
ficare.  Ut  qnemadmodum  Hebrei  1>p  marnm  et  TTHT)  urbem  vocant ; 
ita  Britannis  vox  non  absimilis  Cair  et  mcenia  et  urbem  mGenibus  cinc- 
tam  denotet.  Cajas  yocabuli  originem  etiam  in  magn&  Ccdro  ^gypti 
observant  nonnulli,  et  in  ipsa  quoque  Carthagine;  qnam  Ccurthadam 
dictam  scribit  Solinus,  qiiod  PhoBnicum  ore  exprinUt  civitatem  novam, 
Unde  et  ipsam  et  cognominem  illi  urbem  in  Hispanift  exlractam  k  Grsecis 
Kuiv^v  irSXiv  dictam  fuisse  notum  est." — Archbishop  Usher  de  Brit, 
JEccL  Primordiis,  Dublin  Edit.  1639,  p.  65. 

*  "De  Qu^Asserios  Menevensis  in  gestis  ^Ifredi,  an.  879,  Ciren- 
caestre  adiit,  quae  Britannic^  Cair-ceri  nominatur  quse  est  in  meridianu 
parte  Huicciorum." — Archbishop  Usher  de  Brit.  JSccl,  Prim.,  p.  64. 

As  Kir,  Car,  Cair,  mean  a  city  in  Eastern  languages,  so  Caer  Cori 
the  ancient  name  of  Cirencester,  may  mean  a  city  of  cities,  or  chief  city, 
or  Caer  Cori,  'the  city  of  the  sun,'  We  have  in  Scripture  Kirjathaim, 
'the  twin  city/  Kirjath-Arba,  *the  city  of  four;'  Kirjath-Arim,  'the 
city  of  cities;*  Eiijath-Baal,  'the  city  of  Baal;'  Kirjath-jearim,  '  the 
city  of  woods.'  But  the  city  of  the  East  which  most  corresponds  in 
name  with  the  Caer  Cori  of  the  Britons,  is  the  Karcor  of  Palestine. 
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Gron-gar,  On-gar  (the  city  of  On),  Thesi-ger,  Hemsn. 
gore,  Mullin-gar,  Llau-gar,  &c. 

rnro,  Stere,  '  a  hiding-place,  a  protection,  a  den-' 
Sier,  '  a  retreat/  The  termination  in  Mona^terium, 
and  names  in  Ster,  Stre,  Strey.     Caistor,  Oswestry. 

Op,  Cum,  British  Cwmy  English  Coomb,  Comb,  Comk 
'a  valley  or  gully.*  From  np>  'to  rise,  to  eleTate, 
rear  up.' 

Valleys  are  so  called,  apparently  more  from  tk 
elevation  of  the  hills  around  than  from  their  on 
depression. 

The  English  word  Vale,  and  German  TA<i/,seemto 
have  the  same  derivation ;  the  mutable  letters  being 
the  V  and  Th.  And  the  word  Thai  again,  from  bA  '^' 
lift  up,  elevate,'  Latin  tol-lo,  *to  lift  up,  to  raise, 
carrying  out  the  same  idea,  that  valleys  are  so  call* 
from  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  not 
from  their  own  depression.  K^n,  Gia,  whence  our  ter- 
minal Oay,  as  Bungay,  &c.,  is  also  a  valley,  bat  is 
more  properly  rising  ground,  rising  from  the  bottom  w 
the  adjoining  hill,  as  Numbers  xxi.  20.  Wit-com^- 
Winch-comb,  Brockley-comb,  Mel-comb,  Thees-coml'i 
Wivels-comb,  Sedles-comb. 

bn,  Sil,  W\,  is  a  valley. 


APPENDIX  V, 

BBinSH    CUSTOMS    DEBITED    FBOM    THE    EAST,   STILL,    OB    XJirTlL 
BECENTLT,   OBSSBYED   IN   THIS   COUVTBT. 

Oavel  Eind  and  Bobough  English. 

A  VAST  number  of  customs  still  prevalent  in  Britain 
derive  from  an  Oriental  origin,  such  as  the  law  of 
Gavel  Kind,  called  in  Hebrew  bn3,  Oahel,  Welch,  Oa- 
faely  limitation  of  property  where  brothers  inherit  in 
common ;  and  that  called  Borough  English,  where  the 
younger  brother  inherited  the  paternal  estate  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  elder,  the  elder  sons  being  able  to  go 
out  to  colonize  or  forage  for  themselves,  the  younger 
remaining  quietly  at  home  with  his  parents.  Jacob 
seems  quietly  to  have  settled  down  in  recognition  of 
his  domestic  character,  while  Esau  roamed  in  the  chace. 
These  customs  prevailed  in  Kent,  and  until  recent 
times  in  Gloucester. 

Throwing  the  Shoe  at  Weddings. 

The  custom  of  throwing  the  shoe  after  a  bride  when 
she  leaves  the  parental  roof  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  still  prevails  in  Britain,  seems  to  derive 
from  a  custom  described  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  *,  "  Now 
this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel  concern- 
ing redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm 
all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to 
his  neighbour:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel/* 

•  Rath  iv.  7. 
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It  was  a  resignation  of  interest  in  the  property.  The 
Targum,  instead  of  shoe  says,  right-hand  glove,  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  parents  of  the  bride 
usually  furnish  the  gloves  worn  on  the  occasion  of 
weddings.  The  giving  of  gloves  in  mediaeval  times 
was  a  ceremony  of  investiture  to  lands  and  dignities^ 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  "  unum  par  chirothecarum,"  was 
a  common  render  of  suit  and  service,  or  quit-rent  for 
lands. 

CastelP  mentions  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians  used  the  casting  of  .the  shoe  as  the  sign  d 
dominion.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  in  Psalm 
ix.  8,  "  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  My  shoe;"  Le.  'I 
will  part  with  her,  give  her  up,  abandon  her.*  Tk 
parental  dominion  over  the  bride  is  thus  abandoned  % 
her  husband.  Hence  it  is  the  last  ceremony  on  he 
quilting  the  paternal  mansion. 

April  Fools. 

The  1st  of  April,  the  first  day  in  the  ancient  year. 
was  observed  in  Druidical  Britain  as  a  high  and  gene- 
ral festival,  the  sun  at  that  period  entering  into  the 
sign  Aries^  the  new  year,  and  with  it  the  season  c: 
delight  and  frolic  commenced.  Of  the  remnants  c^' 
this,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  making 
April-fools  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  It  is  no; 
a  little  singular  that  this  custom  remains  in  all  coub- 
tries  where  sun-worship  has  prevailed^  as  in  Persia  and 
IndisL  Colonel  Pearce  ^  shews  it  to  have  been  an  im- 
memorial custom  among  the  Hindoos  at  the  samt 
period  of  the  year. 

•*  During  the  Huli,  (qy.  hence  Tuli,  *  Fools,')   whea 

^  Lex.  Polyg.y  col.  2,342.  '  Asiatic  Researcbes,  vol  li. 
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mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  Hindoos  of  every 
class^  one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on 
errands  and  expeditions  which  are  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment^ and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  persons  sent.'' 
"In  India,  high  and  low  join  in  it,  and  the  late 
Suraja  Doulah  was  very  fond  of  making  Huli-fools, 
though  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank.'* 
The  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given. 
Persons  who  still  indulge  in  this  frolic,  known  by  our 
French  neighbours  as  Poisson  d'Avril,  are  little  aware 
of  the  origin  and  high  antiquity  of  their  fun. 

The  May-pole. 

The  1st  of  May  was  a  great  feast  both  among  the 
Britons  and  other  Eastern  nations  to  the  god  and 
goddess  of  generation  and  fecundity.  Both  in  Britain 
and  in  Hindoostan  feasts  were  held  to  the  goddess  of 
vernal  nature.  The  May- pole,  decked  with  garlands, 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  in  both  countries.  The 
Roman  goddess  Maia  succeeded  the  British  DM,  Am^ 
or  Ma,  '  the  great  mother/  as  Mary  succeeded  her 
again  in  the  Romish  Calendar  as  Queen  of  May.  On 
May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  May  sports  continued  under  every 
succeeding  form  of  superstition  until  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ^. 

The  dancing  round  the  May-pole  was  essentially  one 
of  those  circular  dances  which  were  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  planets  whose 
orbs  revolve  perpetually  in  vast  circles.  The  indelicate 
phallic  origin  of  the  May-pole  may  be  well  omitted  in 
a  work  of  this  kind. 

*  See  Rndge'g  "  Gloucestersbire,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  386. 
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The  Wassail  Bowl 

Was  of  an  origin  long  antecedent  to  Saxon  rule  in 
England^  and  was  of  an  antiquity  of  the  remotest  age^. 
See  note,  p.  163;  and  for  a  more  detailed  account, 
see  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  voL  i.  p.  1,  &c. 
The  bowl  was  carried  about  on  New  Year's  eve,  a  time 
corresponding  with  the  winter  solstice. 

Passing  the  Bottle  to  the  Left  Hand. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ancient  sun- worshippers 
always  made  the  festive  goblet  pass  according  to  the 
course  of  the  sun.  Homer*  represents  Vulcan  as  pass- 
ing the  nectar  ivSi^ta,  from  right  to  left* 

The  Origin  of  the  Honetmook. 

The  Gaelic- Welsh  custom  of  drinking  a  beverage 
made  with  honey  (a  sort  of  mead  or  honey  wine,  for 
which  the  Celts  and  Cymry  were  famous^  and  are  still 
known,)  called  metheglin  or  mead,  for  thirty  dap 
consecutively  after  a  wedding,  gives  origin  to  that 
happy  state  called  the  honeymoon,  a  whole  month  of 
festivity  as  it  then  was.  Metheglin  comes  from  2rc 
Metheg,  meaning  anything  which  is  put  into  the  mouth, 
as  the  bit  of  a  bridle ;  HD,  Met,  is  meat,  and  pHD,  i& 
anything  sweet  put  into  the  mouth,  as  a  fig»  or  honey, 
(Judges  ix.  11,  xiv.  14). 

Diodorus  Siculus'  mentions  that  the  Celts  used 
a  drink  made  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  And  it 
forms  another  connecting  link  between  the  Celtic  and 

*  liind,  i.  597.  '  DiodoroB  Siculns,  lib.  v.  c  29,  3a 
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Hebrew  language  to  find  the  same  word  for  honey  in 
both  languages,  Meiheg. 

Hydro-mel  or  honey  water,  was  Attila's  nuptial 
bowl ». 

Bowing  to  the  New  Moon. 

The  ancient  Dmids  had  ceremonies  at  every  change 
of  the  moon,  more  especially  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon.  The  custom  of  bowing  to  the  new  moon  is 
still  practised  in  some  country  places  where  its  origin 
has  long  been  forgotten, 

Stkewtno  the  Graves  with  Flowers  \ 

It  appears  from  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  from 
Cicero's  Oration  on  L.  Plancus,  and  from  Virgil's  Sixth 
^neid,  that  strewing  the  graves  with  flowers  was 
a  common  custom  among  the  heathens.  Alexander 
the  Great  strewed  flowers  on  the  grave  of  Achilles. 
The  custom  has  never  gone  out  in  England,  and  of 
later  years  has  considerably  revived.  However  pleasing 
or  poetical,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  heathen 
origin. 

Bowing  and  Worshipping  towards  the  East. 

"  'Tis  in  the  main  allowed,*'  says  the  learned  Selden, 
"  that  the  heathens  did  in  general  look  towards  the 
east  when  they  prayed,  even  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world.'*     Virgil  says  ^ : — 

"  lUi  ad  surgentem  conversi  lamina  Solem." 

f  See  Piozzi's  "  Retrospection,"  vol.  i.  p.  133.  *»  Brand,  vol. 

ii.  p.  199.  *  ^neid,  xi. 

A  a 
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This^.  custom  is  continued  in  many  places  during  tbf 
recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Christians  turn- 
ing  towards  the  East  in  prayer  was  considered  hy  the 
heathens  as  sun-worship.  It  required  an  Apology  from 
TertuUian  to  assure  them  that  Christians  were  not  sun- 
worshippers.  It  certainly  seems  rather  contradictorr 
that  those  who  hold  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity 
should  turn  themselves  to  any  one  quarter  of  the  globe. 
as  though  His  presence  was  confined  to  any  one  spt. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  in  vain  looked  for  any 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the  custom  ii 
the  Church. 

Burying  towards  the  East. 

This  was  the  custom  almost  universally  of  the  sin- 
worshippers.  "  The  Greeks  also,"  says  Diogenes  La«- 
tius,  in  the  Life  of  Solon,  "  buried  in  that  fashion."  Ttf 
Scholiast  on  Thucydides  confirms  this  view.  '  The  an- 
cient Britons  did  so,  and  the  custom  prevails  to  ihb 
day,  for  custom  it  is,  and  I  have  never  found  any  eccle- 
siastical authority  for  it. 

COCAYNB. 

The  game  or  amusement  called  Cocayne  is  of  veiyi 
early  date  in  Britain;  it  appears  to  have  originated 
in  sun- worshipping  countries.  The  Emperor  Heli^^ 
gabalus,  the  ci-devant  priest  of  Apollo  at  Baalbec,  intro- 
duced it  to  Rome.  The  Augustan  History  says  that  in 
set  up  for  pillage  (qy.  for  a  scramble,  or  for  legitimatt 
contest  in  prizes),  fat  oxen,  camels,  horses,  asses,  ami 
slaves. 

The  same  amusement  remains  in  Celtic  Italy,  when 
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a  scaffold  is  erected,  and  cakes  and  other  good  things 
are  placed  on  shelves  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
evergreens,  which  are  contested  for,  and  is  called  la 
Cocagna. 

In  France  and  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
all  Celtic  countries,  the  Mat  de  Cocagtie  remains 
as  a  sort  of  May-pole,  decorated  with  flowers,  &c., 
round  which  is  dancing  and  amusement.  In  the  latter 
countries,  shooting  at  the  popinjay  for  prizes  is  con- 
nected with  it,  the  object  being  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  mast  or  pole. 

Ducange's  '*  Glossary'*  describes  the  word  Cocayne  as 
"contestation,  querelle,  difference,  dispute."  But  I 
take  it  that  he  only  took  the  meaning  from  the  fact 
that  at  such  meetings  there  was  something  to  contend 
for.  Within  most  towns,  or  on  their  outskirts,  in  Eng- 
land, in  days  of  yore  was  erected  a  Mat  de  Cocagne, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  placed  a  cock,  at  which 
competitors  vied  with  each  other  in  shooting  with 
crossbows,  and  bows  and  arrows.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Coc-gagner^  to 
win  the  cock  as  the  prize,  but  on  finding  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  amusement,  and  the  country  whence 
it  was  brought,  I  attribute  it  to  feasts  in  honour  of  Coc, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  to  whom  altars  in  Cum- 
berland  have  been  found  under  the  name  of  Cocidius, 
qy.  quasi  Coc-Deus,  Coch,  or  Goch,  the  red  luminary 
in  British,  (see  Appendix  I.  under  Coc),  or  the  asso- 
ciated divinity  M  and  ^IM,  Cocatm. 

There  is  a  field  in  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester  which 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  was  called  Coc- 
ayne, now  corrupted  to  Coggins.  And  we  read  in 
Spelman,  that  these  games  especially  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Edward   I.     A  pays  de  cocagne  is  a  place 
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of  amusement,  idleness,  and  luxury.  A  person  vho 
devoted  himself  to  unprofitable  amusements,  becaicv 
a  lazy,  idle  vagabond,  in  French  called  a  eaquiny  and 
in  England  a  cockney.  The  female  of  cockney  i? 
coquette ;  she  too  contends  for  the  hand  of  many  a 
man,  careless  of  her  success  when  obtained.  It  is  very 
curious  to  trace  back  these  customs  and  their  nanjt? 
into  remote  antiquity. 

Children  passing  through  the  Fire  to  Moloch. 

It  is  singular  how,  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
many  heathen  observances  lingered  and  still  linger 
among  the  people. 

Dr.  Moresini  informs  us  of  a  remarkable  custom,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  in.  Scotland. 
"  They  take/'  says  he,  "  on  their  return  from  Church, 
the  newly-baptized  infant,  and  vibrate  it  three  or  four 
times  gently  over  a  flame,  saying,  and  repeating  it 
thrice,  '  Let  the  flame  consume  thee  now  or  never  \'  '* 

Joining  the  Eight  Hands  in  Marriage^  and 
GIVING  OF  A  Ring. 

The  Persians  and  Assyrians  were  in  the  habit  ft 
contracting  marriage  in  this  way,  and  doubtless  it  was 
the  British  habit  from  the  earliest  times  K 

Wedding  Cake. 

QuiNTUs  Curtixjs"*  tells  us  that  "the  king  orderc.l 
a  large  cake  to  be  brought,  which  was  the  most  solemn 
pledge  of  those  who  entered  the  marriage  state,  which 

^  Moresini,  Papatus,  p.  72.  »  Ibid. 

"  J)e  Oe^tu,  Alex.  Mag,,  lib.  L 
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being  cut  through  with  a  sword,  each  of  the  parties 
partook  oV  It  is  of  the  highest  British  antiquity. 
The  ancient  Britons  had  an  idea  that  every  person  who 
ate  of  the  hallowed  cake  would  that  night  have  a 
vision  of  the  man  or  woman  whom  Heaven  designed 
should  be  his  or  her  wedded  mate.  Some  such  notion 
continues  in  these  enlightened  days. 

Tan  ISM. 

Tanism  was  the  admission  of  the  nearest  relative  to 
a  participation  in  the  government  by  the  king,  prince, 
or  ruler.  This  custom  especially  prevailed  among  the 
Celtic  tribes  ^  The  Mugeyer  Cylinders  shew  the  pre- 
cise custom  among  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldees^  and 
they  state  that  Belshazzar  (Bel-sar-esur)  was  the  elder 
son  of  Nabonidus,  and  was  admitted  with  him,  as  was 
common  with  elder  sons,  to  a  share  in  the  kingdom. 
Oue  readily  sees  whence  the  Celtic  nations  derived 
their  custom. 

Decking  the  CnrRCHES   and  Houses  with  Ever- 
greens AT  Christmas. 

"Dr. Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece, 
that  it  is  related  wherever  Druidism  prevailed  the 
houses  were  decked  with  evergreens  in  December, 
that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  re- 
main imnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds,  until  a 
milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling 
abodes  <»." 

This  custom,  too,  the  Christians  seem  to  have  adopted 
from  their  pagan  ancestors. 

"  See  Spencer  on  Ireland,  Davies  on  Ireland. 
•  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities/*  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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A  6L0SS4SY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  APPARENTLY — JUDGHf O  BY  SOrJTD 

AND    SEfTSE DERIVED     FEOtf    THE    HEBREW,     CHALDEE,    OK 

8YRIAC. 

In  offering  this  Glossary  to  his  readers,  the  Compiler 
by  no  means  wishes  to  insist  dogmatically  on  any  of 
his  derivations.  He  has  brought  together  from  vari- 
ous authorities  a  large  number  of  words  iu  sound  and 
sense  apparently  similar  in  both  languages. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  there  should  not  be 
a  close  connection  between  languages  offering  so  many 
points  in  common^  or  that  the  apparent  coincidences 
should  only  be  so  many  "  good  shots.'* 

No  doubt  a  lively  imagination  may  put  forward 
conjectural  similarities,  but  it  is  scarcely  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  (however  much  fancy  may  have 
occasionally  enlarged)  that  all  these  concurrences, 
amounting  to  some  2,000  cases,  should  be  purely  ima- 
ginary, in  which  sound  and  sense  are  brought  into 
such  close  contact. 

The  Compiler  fully  agrees  with  the  author  of  the 
amusing  lines  on  punning  in  the  "Comic  Annual" 
of  a  few  years  back^  that 

"  Whene'er  yoa  sacrifice  the  sound  to  sense. 
The  sense  is  never  sound." 

The  list  might  have  been  swollen  to  a  large  extent 
had  words  in  composition  been  added. 

The  most  remarkable  concurrence  of  the   Hebrew* 
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and  English  words,  is  found  in  words  of  daily  and 
domestic  use^  shewing  more  than  any  other  fact  the 
source  from  which  our  language  was  drawn.  Without 
any  disparagement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element,  which 
undoubtedly  occupies  a  large  place^  (emanating,  by  the 
way,  also  from  the  same  source,)  there  seems  strong 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Hebraeo- Cymric  is  the 
superstructure  upon  which  our  present  language  is 
built  up,  cropping  out  in  almost  innumerable  cases; 
and  even  where  many  words  now  in  use  seem  to  have 
come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  or  Saxon, 
these  again  are  traceable  back  to  the  language  of 
Chaldaea.  We  find  especially  a  common  tie  in  the 
Celtic  and  the  Hebrew  languages,  namely,  that  of  the 
excess  of  consonants  over  vowels,  and  the  system  of 
literal  mutation,  which  is  the  marked  feature  of  both. 

It  has  been  asserted  so  repeatedly,  and  is  taught  as 
an  element  in  education,  that  "  we  have  so  few  words 
in  the  English  language  which  can  be  referred  with 
any  probability  to  British  roots,  that  we  must  justly 
regard  the  Saxons  and  Welch  as  nations  totally  dis- 
tinct*," that  it  seems  imperative  in  those  who  have 
the  means,  to  shew  what  is  really  the  source  and 
origin  of  our  language.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ^  says  that 
*'  our  language  has  absolutely  nothing  from  the  Welch," 
i.e.   British.     On  the   other  hand,   Mr.  Ellis   asserts 

■  The  scholar  will  readily  understand,  and  therefore  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  apprize  the  general  reader,  that  not  all  of  the  English  words  in 
this  Glossary  are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  words  which  appear  be- 
side them — that  is  to  say,  that  not  all,  or  by  any  means  the  mi\jority  of 
the  words  are  the  Hebrew  of  the  English  —thoagh  many  are ;  bat  such 
is  the  similarity  of  these  words  in  sound  and  sense,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
concladed  that  both  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  commenced  in 
a  similar  train  of  thought. 

^  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  IL  p.  31L 
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that  "there  are  good  reasons  for  beKeFing  that  near 
one-third  of  our  language  is  of  Welch  (i.e-  British) 
origin  ^/*  The  reader  of  these  pages  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  English, 
British,  and  Hebrew. 

He  will  at  any  rate  be  able  to  judge  from  this 
Glossary,  how  far  the  Compiler  has  been  right  in  his 
assumption  in  the  body  of  the  work  that  many  names 
still  remaining  amongst  us  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
may  understand  the  reasons  why  the  Celtic  bard  Ta- 
liesin  declared  that  he  had  delivered  his  lore  "in 
Hebrew-Hebraic  ^" 

Should  some  of  the  derivations  appear  far-fetched, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  names  are  occasionally  given 
but  remotely,  and  sometimes  through  many  removes 
from  the  primary  intention  of  the  root,  and  we  hare 
to  search  out  and  follow  up  the  train  of  thought  which 
gave  both  the  original  appellation  and  caused  its 
divergences. 

Congeneric  languages  have  to  be  traced  through  all 
kinds  of  phonetic  changes,  nasal,  ^guttural,  burring, 
lisping,  stammering,  drawling,  tendencies  to  abbrevia- 
tion, and  other  natural  defects  of  organization  or  caprice 
which  at  first^accidental,  individual,  and  constitutional, 
become  hereditary. 

We  have  seen  the  lisp  of  one  family  perpetuated 
until  the  mouth  could  not  be  formed  to  pronounce  the 
required  Shibboleth*,  and  it  became  a  national  test. 

^  History  of  the  English  kngnage,  in  preface  to  Todd's  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

*  Dr.  George  Moore  traces  700  English  words  to  the  Pernan,  bat 
these  only  shew  the  similarity  to  the  Hebrso-Cfaaldee,  with  which  the 
Persian  was  also  doabtless  a  cognate  language. 

*  Judges  zii. 
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We  have  known  the  burr  of  the  Norseman  perpetuated 
through  centuries  to  his  descendants  of  the  present 
day  in  Northumberland.  The  nasal  twang  of  our 
transatlantic  cousins,  who  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago  left  England's  shores,  has  become  one  of  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  The  very  frequent  in- 
clination for  abbreviation  of  words,  which  is  especially 
a  marked  feature  of  language  among  our  own  country- 
men, such  as  cab  for  cabriolet,  bus  for  omnibus,  &c., 
tends  to  confuse  the  minds  of  etymologists. 

The  mouth  and  ear  of  some  tribes  seem  positively  to 
be  unable  to  imitate  sounds  or  intonations  of  language 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  attempted  imitation 
of  English  by  the  New  Zealanders  is  occasionally  ex- 
tremely wide  of  the  mark ;  and  did  we  not  know  that 
Wiramu  was  their  auricular  perception  and  phonetic 
expression  of  our  name  William,  we  should  scarcely 
recognise  it.  Wiramu  Kingi  is  their  idea  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  King  William.  The  attempted  imita- 
tion of  English  by  the  Chinese  is  also  extremely 
amusing. 

The  Greeks,  not  having  the  letters  v  or  /  in  their 
alphabet,  are  compelled  to  use  the  letters  ou  instead, 
and  write  Valens  and  Valentinianus  as  Owalens  and 
Oi^alentinianos.  The  French,  not  having  the  to,  use 
the  g,  and  write  (?alles  for  Wales.  The  Italians,  un- 
accustomed to  the  A,  write  uomo  for  homo^;  while  the 
ancient  British,  having  no  v,  employed  gw  instead,  as 
gwers  for  verse,  and  gwyrth  for  virtue :  so   also  they 

'  Nevertheless  it  appears  from  an  early  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Italian  a.d.  1576,  and  an  edition  of  Tetrarca,  a.d.  1547,  both 
in  the  author's  possession,  that  the  h  was  invariably  used  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  used 
as  an  aspirate,  and  whether  and  when  aspiration  ceased  natioiuilly  in 
Italy. 
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used  the  h  instead  of  the  «,  as  Hafren  for  Severn,  and 
hAd  for  seed.  The  Saxons  constantly  prefixed  an  h 
as  an  aspirate  before  the  /,  as  hlqfdig  for  lady,  yet  no 
etymologist  would  fail  to  recognise  them  as  having  the 
same  powers  and  meaning.  A  Welchman  is  imme- 
diately detected  by  a  curtness  and  mincing  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  confusion  of  the  sounds  of  the  h  and 
p,  so  well  hit  off  by  our  great  Shakespeare  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Fluellen  in  "  Henry  V."  To  this  the  Grerman 
adds  the  difficulty  of  the  t?  and  the  tr.  The  Tuscan, 
though  equally  speaking  Italian  with  his  Roman  neigh- 
bour, turns  the  c  into  A,  and  pronounces  the  wordi 
cavallo,  camera,  casine,  caccia,  &c.,  as  havaUo,  hamera,  hax- 
cine,  Jhaccia,  &c.  Every  one  knows  the  hereditary  habit 
of  the  London  cockney  of  changing  the  v  into  a  tr,  a» 
treal  for  veal,  and  trery  for  very.  The  Devonshire  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  u  after  the  French  style,  is 
remarkable.  The  Spaniards,  though  retaining  in  their 
alphabet  the  letters  j  and  x,  pronounce  the  former 
as  though  it  were  an  aspirated  ch,  and  the  latter  as 
a  A.  The  Welch  habit  of  applying  the  female  pronoon 
to  males  is  inverted  by  their  Gloucestershire  neigh- 
bours, who  always  call  she  he,  with  one  peculiar  excep- 
tion, which  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  that 

"  Everything  in  Gloucestershire  always  is  he 
Except  a  tom-cat,  and  that  always  is  she  *." 

'  The  local  Gloucester  change  of  a  into  e,  has  been  remarked  apon 
by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  '*  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,*'  in  allu»i 'i^ 
to  a  well-known  officer  of  the  Court  of  Gloucestershire  Quarter  Seen^ms 
who  invariably,  in  calling  over  the  list  of  jurymen,  addressed  tbem  ^ 
follows :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  pray  answer  to  your  neemes.  Do  you 
think  I  can  guess  your  ne«ines  from  your  fences  ?"  While  his  usuaI 
apology  on  arriving  late  in  court,  was  ttiat  "  he  had  not  had  time  t" 
open  his  peepers,"— (papers).  In  certain  localities  of  the  county  thU 
is  the  common  mode  of  pronunciation. 
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The  excess  or  defect  of  aspiration,  the  ability  or  in- 
ability to  pronounce  the  th,  the  changes  of  soft  con- 
sonants into  hard,  the  substitution  of  the  v  for  /,  and 
the  w  for  t?,  and  vice  versd^  local  conventionalisms, 
too,  have  all  to  be  remarked  upon  as  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  language;  while  the  absence  of  all  laws  of 
spelling,  until  withiij  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
has  made  great  uncertainty  in  the  pronunciation  of 
many  words,  and  the  want  of  rule  in  the  laws  of  ac- 
centuation leaves  many  an  open  question.  The  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Irish,  Welch,  and  American,  though  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  each  contend  for  the 
purity  of  their  own  pronunciation,  and  yet  pronounce 
the  same  words  in  a  manner  so  different  that  a  stranger 
would  hardly  know  them  to  be  the  same.  Thus  while 
an  Englishman  speaks  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Low- 
land Scotchman  talks  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  con- 
tends that  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  Curator  as 
we  do,  unless  we  also  pronounce  the  words  Orator  and 
Senator  as  Orator  and  Senator.  It  is  conventionalism 
alone  which  settles  the  matter,  rather  than  any  rule. 
The  writer  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  word  gold 
pronounced  goold,  key  pronounced  kay,  obliged  as 
obk^ged,  servant  as  servant,  merchant  as  marchant, 
and  sundry  other  conventional  modes  of  pronunciation 
in  the  best  society  which  would  not  be  tolerated  now- 
a-days.  Governor  is  no  longer  spelt  governowr,  favor 
and  honor  have  dropt  the  u  of  the  last  century.  All 
these  are  elements  in  tracing  language  which  require 
careful  investigation.  In  our  language  as  in  others, 
many  words  have  altogether  changed  the  original  in- 
tention, for  instance  the  words,  to  let,  and  to  prevent, 
now  mean  the  exact  reverse  of  what  they  originally 
expressed.     To  let,  which  formerly  meant  to  hinder, 
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now  means  to  assist ;  while  to  prevent,  which  formerly 
meant  to  assist,  now  means  to  hinder.  A  more  strik- 
ing example  may  be  shewn,  viz.  that  of  cannon-baUs, 
which  having  been  originally  made  of  stone,  continued 
to  be  called  stones  after  they  were  made  of  iroa  \  And 
certain  articles  of  ladies'  dress  which  were  called  crino- 
lines from  their  being  made  of  {crinis)  horse-hair,  con- 
tinue to  be  called  crinolines  now  they  are  made  of  steeL 

As  words  have  their  origin  in  certain  radicals  or 
roots,  and  none  of  these  sounds  are  without  their  mean- 
ing, and  all  words  are  divergences  from  these  roots,  ac- 
cording as  men  have  required  them,  or  circumstances 
have  called  them  forth,  we  should  endeavour  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  position,  and  examine  them  from  the 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  first  users  of  them  have 
stood ;  and  trace  the  different  divergences,  and  follow 
the  train  of  thought  which  has  called  the  words  into 
existence,  or  altered  them  to  suit  the  changes  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  and  occasionally,  but  less 
frequently,  of  fancy.  Even  some  slang  words  are 
shewn  to  have  had  a  reasonable  etymon — ^much  more, 
then,  those  of  soberness. 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  remark  in  how  many  instances 
the  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  North  Wilt- 
shire vernacular  approaches  the  Hebrew  than  many 
other  provincialisms. 

Through  what  grievous  and  unfathomable  transitions 
our  language  may  be  doomed  to  pass,  will  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  the  importations  it  may  receive  o( 
words  originating  in  colonial  and  mercantile  train  of 
thought,  and  also  from  those  slang  words  which  fast 

>•  Talbot  Papers  in  Lodge's  "  lUustrations  of  History,"  voL  i.  List  of 
ordnauce  sent  in  the  expedition  to  France,  a.d.  1509 ;  inter  tUia,  **  gone- 
stones  (i.e.  gun-stones)  of  iron,  v. ;  gone-stones  of  stone,  y.** 
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young  men  may  think  it  "  awfully  jolly"  to  introduce. 
Some  of  these  novelties  thus  imported,  will  doubtless 
give  a  hard  nut  to  crack  to  future  etymologists. 

These  remarks  may  appear  trifling  to  those  who  do 
not  follow  out  language  in  its  diflcrent  phases,  but  to 
those  who  do,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 

The  Compiler  will  feel  thankful  to  see  his  Glossary 
enlarged  by  abler  hands.  In  the  meantime  he  would 
say  with  Horace — 

**  Si  quid  noyisti  rectiui  istis, 
"  Candidas  imperti :  ri  non,  his  utere  meoam  \** 
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English* 


Arabic.    See  under 
Ear  and  Earth 

Aisle,       corrupted 
Isle.   See  Aviary 

Asp 

Ace 

R€St 

Arrest      .     .     . 

Arrester 

Roaster,     detained 
for  service 

Appetite .     .     . 

Abash.     See  Bash- 
ful 

Acre,  Agriculture, 
Ager,  L(U.,  a 
field  or  portion 
of  land  to  be 
cultivated ;  en- 
ters as  such  into 
Syriac,  Arabic, 
Saxon,  and  all 
European  Ian 
guages. 

Amen       .... 


Geltio. 


Rhwst 
Rhwstyr 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
or  Syriao. 


Ask.     See  Seek 
Accuse     .     .    . 


Affluence 

A-bide 

A-bode 

AraueouB 

Arraign 

Argue 

Argument 

Arrange  . 

Array 

Africa 


Ale 


Apricot,  as  in  Africa 

Arm 

Armour 


Achwyn 

Hafflug 
Beith 
Bdd 


Yul 


Arm 


nan 


nno 


n^M 


low 


rPDtn 


DW 


CM 

Dm 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Fnmmcia- 
Uon. 


Aleh 

Jaspo 
Ish 
Rest 


(A)peteh 


Aker 
Aker- 
man, 
Ger., 

Or., 

Agricola, 

Lot. 


Amen 


Hociach 

Plug 
Bith 

Arag 

hpdxvrj, 

Greek 

Areng 

Afh 
A-Frich 


To  mount  on  high, 

i.e.  fly. 
A  kind  of  serpent. 
Unity  of  existence. 
To  detain,  keep  back, 

hinder,  catdi  in  a 

net,  (Exod.  xxvii. 

4v   5;    Ezek.  xu. 

18,  Ac) 
To  entice,  seduce. 


To  cultivate  the  soil, 
a  husbandman. 


Aleh 

Aph 
(A)rhm 
Am  plexus, 
Laiin 


Truth,  certainly,  be 
it  so. 

To  accuse,  comphuB 

of. 
To  flow. 
To  dwell,  bide. 

A  web,  to  weave  like 
a  spider. 


To  set  in  order,  ar- 
range. 

Heat,  violence,  daik- 
ness,  cruelty ;  ••  the 
dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of 
cruelty."  P*.lxxiv. 

To  elevate,  to  raise, 
as  the  spirits^  &c. 

H  eat,  requiring  beat. 

To  embrace,  to  en- 
circle, surround. 
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Approxi- 

• 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

English. 

Oeltio. 

Ghaldee, 
orSyrlac. 

Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 

Xsaiiizig. 

All 

Oil,  Al 

bD 

Cal 

All,  every  one. 

Whole 

Cwbl 

8Xot 

Adamant       •     .     . 

Adamant 

D"T« 

Adam 

A  precious  stone,  to 

Diamond       .     .     . 

Diemwnt 

TTOl 

Demeh 

cut. 

Admiral.     Adclan- 

.... 

nOA 

Amer 

A     commander,     to 

tado,      Spanish, 

Emir, 

command,  to  give 

Amiral,   French. 

Arahich 

the  word  of  com- 

(See          Todd'B 

mand. 

Johnson.) 

Alum 

Alym 

DbH 

Alum 

Astringent. 

Alaminiam 

Angle       .     .     .     . 

Ongl 

p3y 

Anq 

To    encompass,   sur- 

Ani^ular 

Enugl 

round,   hold,  con- 

Hank 

tain. 

Anchor 

Aviary.   Avis,  Lat. 

.     .    . 

Diy 

Aiv 

A  bird,  to  fly,  winged. 

Aisle 

Avidity    .     .     .     . 

Awydd 

niM 

Aveh 

To  covet,  to  desire ; 

Avarice 

,1M 

Av 

(Gen.  iii.  6). 

Addle,     as     Eg(?s. 

Hadl 

b-rn 

Hadl,  or 

Good    for    nothing, 

See  Caddie,  Idle 

Added 
Addawd 

Chadl 

defective,  un- 
productive, rot- 
ten. 

Affect      .    .    .    . 

Affaith 

TSDM 

Affeck 

To  constrain,  put  a 

Affix 

force  on,  to  bind. 

Apart.     See  Far. 

Atmosphere       •    . 

>     •    •    . 

nny 

Atem 

Obscured,     clouded. 

Asthma 

Athem, 

vapoury. 

Asthmatic 

Germ, 

^Tfths,  Qreeh 

Animal     .     .     .     . 

Anifail 

Q3S 

Auif 

To  breathe  through 

Animate 

Anivel 

the  nostrils. 

Animation 

Aye.       See      Yes. 

Aio,  Ais,  Latin 

Apple      .... 

Afal 

biN 

Aval 

Round,  rich,  plump, 

Aval 

Apfel, 
Germ. 

juicy. 

Adze 

Awch 

nsn 

Hadzeh 

To  cut,  part,  divide. 

Axe 

Haxe 

Edge 

i|W 

Acut« 

Greek 

Acuity 

Acciileate 

Acumen 

Hatchet,  &c. 

Age     .    .    . 

Oes 

nn 

Eeth 

A  year  or  age,  an- 

Oed 

nv 

Ath 

nual,  time,  year 
by  year. 
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Approxl- 

Helirew. 

niateor 

»ny»«h 

Geltto. 

Glialdee. 
orBjTlao. 

Phonetic 

Pmnpncia- 

tisa. 

MjMmtwff 

Aloe 

nbnw 

Dbrw 

Ahloe 
Ahloe 

Aloe,  a  plant  so 
called. 

'AX6v,  Oreek 

Ah! 

Ach 

nn 

Hah 

Notes    of    exdama- 

Aha! 

wn 

Ha 

tiOD. 

Hah! 

nsn 

Haha 

Haha 

At 

At 

ns 

Ot  or  At 

At. 

Algebra  .     .    .    . 

-oabM 

Algebr 

The  art  of  eqnatioiu 
Algebra     was 

known  to  the  an- 

cients 400  B.C. 

Amerce    •    .    •    . 

rf^ 

Mertz 

To  compel,  resbain, 
bind  down. 

Ambaasador      .    . 

.... 

Basad 

(A)mech. 
sed 

To  tell,  a  mesaenger. 

Aurora     .    .    .    . 

Gwar 

•TWT1N 

Auraur 

The  morning  %ht. 

Oriental 

Gwawr 

•TW 

Aur 

Shining. 

Orient 

Oriflame 

Anriferous 

Aumm,  Laiin 
Orange 
Abbot      .     .    .     . 

Abad 

Kas 

Aba 

A  father,  a  teadier. 

Abbey 

Abadty 

Adore 

Addoli 

TW 

Ador 

To  magniff,   to  re- 

Harddu 

niTl 

Edor 

verence,  to  honour, 
to  adorn. 

Adorn      .... 

Addum 

mit^ 

Adorth 

A  magnificent  ap- 
parel. 

Anger      .... 

pDM 

Anch 

To  groan  in  silenoeL 

Angaiah 

Ing 

row 

Angst 

Anxious 

Ochain 

Germ, 

Anxiety 

Annoy 

Ache,        anciently 

Anch 

To  suffer. 

.     .    .    . 

VM 

Atsh 

Stringent^  pinching. 

prononnoedAtch, 

pv 

ixoss 

painful,        sharp. 

Oh!  Ah!  utter- 

Oreek 

constrained. 

ance  of  pain 

Och 
Ach 

Aofonv     .... 

3732 

Ouny 
Qono 
Alher 

Breathing  with  pain. 
Behind      in      time. 

-figviij       .... 

After 

, 

after. 

Across.    See  Cross 

At 

Ait 

nM 

At 

Near,  at 

Ad,  LaHn 

Tr 

Ad 

Apt 

Eppa 

12N 

Aphd 

Fitted,  imitated. 

Qy.  Ape  .    .    .    . 

mv 

Abt 

Fitted,  contriTod. 

^w"  -^tr^  .... 
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Jbagliah. 


Air     .    . 
iEther     . 
(W)eather 
Aerial 
Axle    .    . 


Oeltlo. 


Heliroir, 
Cbaldee' 
orSyzjao. 


Ash  (tree)    .    . 

Aflh     .... 

Ashes 

Assation^  roasting 

Assart,  fire-wood 

Asylum    .     .    . 

Hazel.  The  tree 
of  which  so  many 
of  the  British 
groves  were 
formed;  oak  and 
hazel  were  the 
chieftrees.  (Ta< 
citns,  AnnaL,  J, 
xiii.  c.  67.) 
Agitate  .  .  . 
Act     .... 


Aer 

Awyr 

Yr  Wybr 

Echel 
Asgelh 
awing 


Apprazi- 

mateor 

Phonetlo 

nmiiuiflla' 

tlon. 


niM 


biw 


Xeaaisg. 


Aur      Air,  light. 


AziU 


Ashl 
Ash 


Ashel 


Ah 

Ass      .... 
Asintu,  Latin 


Asp 


Ark 


Asyn 
Asen 


Aight  or  Ait      .     . 

Old  English,  an 

island 
Athletic  .    .    . 

A^Xerj^*,  Gfreek 
Arch  .... 


Arch 


Angel. 
Agonize 


d:]h 


nboM 
fut.  n^ 

Bb 


Azlefly  arm-joints. 


A  tree. 

Ash,  anything  con- 
sumed by  fire,  de- 
posit or  residuum 
of  burning. 

A  retreat,  a  sacred 
retiring  place,  a 
grove. 


Hagid 
Osheh 

Ah 
Ana 
Athn 

Asph 

Sipph 

Sibilare, 

\LaHn,  . 

Sifler, 

French 

Tsark 

Aran 

Ai 


Thalach 

Arch 

Greek 
Ageleh 

Igon 


To  drive,  compel. 

To  act,  do,  per- 
form. 

Ah. 

To  urge,  press. 

An  ass,  strength, 
endurance. 

To  coil  up  as  a  snake. 

A  kind  of  snake, 
from  its  hia^jng 
noise. 


A  hollow   buildings 
A  hollow  chest. 
An  island. 


To  struggle. 

Progress,  chief,  prin 
cipaL 

To  reveal,  dedare. 

To     fatigae,    over- 
whelm. 
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Anrai. 

Hebrnr, 

mate  or 

SngUah. 

(Mtlo. 

Chaldee. 
orSyrlac. 

Rumetifl 

Pronuncla- 

ttan. 

lf«WLllfag 

Betwixt  .... 

TTO 

Beiuck 

From  the  midst,  b^ 

Between 

twixt,  between. 

Beach  of  Bea     .    . 

.     .     . 

pan 

Basq 

Mud  moistened  with 
water. 

Bazaar     .... 

bta2 

Bazar 
Batel 

A  covered  market. 

Qy.  Battels,      .     . 

... 

Vacation  bills 

off.        ' 

Batten     .... 

]m 

Baten 

Large-bellied. 

Fatten.    See  Pud- 
ding. 
Biscuit,  is  generally 

p2n 

Bishq 

Meal  moistened  witli 

considered       as 

water  (Exod.  ill 

Bis-cait,      twice 

34— 39,  Ac) 

baked,  but  query 

is  it  twice  baked, 

or  is  it  not  rather 

as  Basket?    See 

Bagged 

additional   notes 

to  p.  66 

• 

Burst.    See  Press 

Bitch 

on 

Bish 

shame.       If    tk 

derivation  of  doc 

from  y^,  J^,  pro- 

creation, i.^  sala- 

cious,     lecberons, 

be  accepted,  tbea 

there   can    be  bs 

reason  why  Bitc^ 

from  BUh^  shcmU 

not   be    ao^ptcl 

The     propenatks 

of   these    animaJs 

were  notorioos  t^ 

ancients  as  weU  s5 

modema,   and  r- 

marks  tothatefe.-: 

are  to  be  found  iz 

clasaical  and  sera- 

tural  writers. 

Belligerent  .     .     . 

.... 

onbn 

(B)lechin 
BeUehm 

Greek 

To  fight. 

Balsam    .... 

Basam 

An  odoriferous  plant, 
a    spice ;     swteu 

agreeable  smrO. 

Brick 

TQ 

Briq 

A     bright      shinin; 
stone,  like  a  coal 

1 

of  fire. 
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ttngltoh. 


Bath 


Boil    .... 
Bed     ...    . 
Bothy,  Scotch 
Booth 
Bath 


Caltlo. 


Bell 

Belle 

Bel 

Beauty    .... 

quasi  Belty 
Balloon 

Ball 

Bale  of  goods 

Bole 

Boll 

Bol-ater 

Bolus 

Bowl 

Ball 
Bellow 

Belly 

Bul-warks 
Bully 

-ble,   as    possi-ble, 
capa-ble,  a-ble 

Belch 

BUe 


Bleak 

Blight     .    .    .    . 

Bind 

Band 
Bent 
Bend 
Base 

Bdse^  Ghrman 
Abase 
Bastard  .... 

Bare 

Barren 

Bran  cleared  from 

the  wheat 
Buzz,    to  finish  a 

bottle  or  glass  of 

anything 


Bez 
Beth 
Bedd 
Bwth 
Bendy 


BM 


Bwla 

Bual 

Buglodi 

Boly 
B61 
Boll 
Bola 
Boelyn 


Bastardd 


Buzza 


Hsbrow, 
Ghaldoe, 
orByxlao. 


m 

VtZ7n 


fe 


bra 

W2 


on 


nrn 


7^ 


Approzi' 

mate  or 

Phonetlo 

Pronunda- 

Uon. 


Bath 

B5shl 
Beth 


Bel 
Bal 


Bechl 
by  trans- 
position 
Bleq 
Blek 
Bint 


Btts 


Bor 


Buzo 


A  measure  of  capa- 
city for  liquids. 

To  boil,  to  be  warm. 
A  receptacle  for 
man,  be  it  a  bed 
or  any  other  lodg- 
ing, also  a  grave. 

Perfection  of  form, 
and  power,  and 
sound,  roundness 
and  perfection  in 
shape,  sound,  or 
motion,  able, 
powerful.  See 
Todd's  Johnson, 
under  Sail. 


To  retch,  throw  up, 
nauseate. 

To  lay  waste  and 
desolate,  blight. 

To  bind,  a  band,  or 
girdle. 


To    trample    upon, 
beaten  down,  low. 


To    dear   away,  to 
make  bare. 


To  finish  completely, 
(Isuah  X.  12.) 
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Apprad- 

Hsbiew, 

miSear 

SngUalL 

WLMsk 

Gbaldee. 
orSyilaa 

Phonatto 
Pnmoncia- 

tkBL 

MsaaiBff. 

Bam 

yn 

Bor 

To  consume  with  fire 

or  anger. 

Bftrrel      .    .    .    . 

Baril 

nwa 

•    •    ■    > 

Open,bol]ow. 

Beam 

nan 

-ITQ 

Bemah 
Bather 

Lofty,  raised. 

Tb   divide   asoBder 

Batter     .    .    .    . 

Batter   (eggs,    Ac 

beaten  up) 
Bear 

beat  to  pieces. 

Beirim 

rr© 

Phere 

To  bear. 

Bier 

PApPoB 

Phreck 

Break      .    .    .    . 

Breg 

TO 

To  break,  to  break 

Freak,  a  breaking 

(b)Rhwy. 

Wr^f", 

up,    to    break  to 

out  of  the  uiua . 

go 

Mrri^ 

pieces. 

coorae  of  things. 

Greek 

Wreck 

Brake,  a  coppiee    . 

Fherth 

T® 

Phreck 

To  break  off  as  wood 

Frith 

^payiihs. 

is  broken   off  to 

Fragment 

Greek 

bum.     ETeiy  ex- 

Fracture 

presBion  oonnceted 
with  wood  seeott  to 
oome  from  tiie  ides 
ofcnttin^orbresk- 

Babe 

Baban 

^ 

Babel 

ing.    See  p.  65. 
To  speak  confnsedlr. 

Baby 

bnbn 

Bnlbel 

Are  not  aU  tliese 

Baboon 

Babil, 

deriyationa        ia- 

Babble     .    .    .    . 

Baldordd 

Babiller, 

direct  and  nude- 

Balbutire,  Latin 

Baldord- 

French, 

signed  testimosuei 

Bafid^w,  Greek 

dwr 

Balbu- 
tire, 
lialian, 
Hablar, 
Spameh, 
Babeln, 
German, 

to   the    truth    of 
the  great  mirsrk 
of  the    coniiiskn 
oflanguagea? 

Bore 

•    «^«    • 

-iM 

Bor 

A  brutish  stiqpid  per- 

Boor 

1!^    .. 

son. 

Boorish 

Brute 

Bright     .    .    .    . 

Brith 

-d 

Br 

To  shine  aa  the  eon. 

Brightness 

rru 

Breh 

bright. 

Brilliant 

Barrow    .... 

Bwrw 

■TKa 

Bar 

To  open,  to    dig  a 

Bury 

To  Bore 

Brathu 

TO 

Bur 

holein  the  ground. 

Brag 

excavate,  mound. 

Burrow 

Borough  .    •    •    • 

rrr^i 

Birah 

A  castde^  forttcsL 

BurgU 
Bower 
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Bairn,  Scottici. 
Brat,  A.nglick 
Burn  .     •     .    . 


Borage  .  .  .  . 
Brawn  .  .  .  . 
Brawny 

Bar 

Barrier 
Barbarons^ 
Barbarian 
Barren,        cleared 

land 
Bread      .    .    .    . 


Bere 

Bar-ley    .... 

Breeches .... 

Breeks,  Soottici    . 

Braces,  Latini 

Bashfiil   .... 

Abash 

Base 

Bore,  to  open,  make 

a  hole 
Boeh  (slang)      .    . 
Bdse,  German  .    . 
Pish 

Bam  (slang),  non- 
sense 

Beadel,  a  peace 
officer 

Beacon    .... 

Beckon 

Beryl 


Bawl  .... 
Bale  ...  . 
Balefal,      misery, 

mischievous 
Bald  ...    . 


Galtlo. 


Bara 
fioph, 
Greek 


Breck 
Brock 


Baul 


Hehrsv, 
Ghaldee, 
orSTTlaa 


Appnod- 

mateor 

Phionetlo 

Fromuida- 

tion. 


•in 

•ann 
rpQ 


crpnn 
on 


IZTKn 

K7n 


Drn 


Bar 

Burr 

Borith 
Braw 

Bar 
Bar-bar 

Bar 
Breh 


Brieh 
Bar,Ber 
(Jumut) 
Brechim 

Breck 

Bash 


Bftr 

Bosh 
Bish 


Behm 

Bedel 

Bechon 

ByrOa 

Baal 
BaU 


qy«  nbs     Baleh    'Worn  away. 


A  son,  a  child. 

To  porify,  qy.  as  by 

fire. 
A  purifying  herb. 
To&tten. 

Ontside,  to  keep  out. 
Oatalde  foreigners. 


Cleared,  open  fiel 

desert. 
Food. 


To  feed,  eat 
Barley. 

Knees. 
To  kneel 

Ashamed,  shy. 


To  open  as  a  pit,  to 
bore. 

Anything  abomin- 
able, nasty,  stink- 
ing, disagreeable, 
shamefxd. 

To  stammer,  talk 
inarticnlately. 

To  separate,  as  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

A  watch-tower. 

A    beryl,     predons 

stone. 
Lond. 
Bedaced  to  nothing, 

worn  away. 


k  The  same  Idea  enters  into  the  Italian  expressloa  of  ForuUeri,  *  foreigners,* 
taken  ttom  Latin  Foraa,  *  oat  of  doors,  oatslde ;'  and  beoanse  oataide  the  towns  for 
the  most  part  all  was  forest,  hence  /braato,  *  a  forest.' 
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TtnjUrii. 


Bait    .    .    . 
Bite 

Qy.  Bishop, 
also  Scope 


See 


Bnm  , 


Ban,  to  cane 
Baniah 
Balm  .    .    . 


CUtlo. 


Bwydd 
Esgob 


Brgs 


Beauty    .    .    . 

Bargain  .    •    . 

Barter 

Barrattare,  ItaL 

Blast  .... 

Blasted 

Blaz^,  French 

Bet     .... 

Abet 

Bucket    .    .    . 

Pftcket 

Bag,  probably  the 
same  derivation, 
from  emptying 
and  filling,  or 
from 


Beant^ 
Belted 
Barg^n 


Hehrsw, 


orSyrito. 
qy.  y23 

bra 
1^ 


Ch  aides 

qy.-TO 


ran 
•to 

qy.XS 
orbCQ 


mate  or 

Phonetio 

Fronimda- 

tlon. 


Bitso 
Bicker 

Bisher 

Bratsel 
Breq 


Pretz 

Banas 

Chaldee 

Balm 


Bel^ 
Bar 

Bla 

Obet 

Back 
Back- 
Back 

0iKOS, 

Greek, 

Baget 

Baged 

Beg 

Bega 


To  bresk  ap*  eot  ofi 

finish  ap. 
To   insikect^   to  k> 

vey.       The  IS\ 

tranalmte    it    irr- 

ffK^w^nfitmi,  to  locc 

after  flocks 
To  preach  good  t'- 

din^8»     (Park* 

burst*  p.  83)»  a- 

tension. 
Qy.    Brass    or  iroB, 

Nnmh.    xxxL  H; 

Dent.  viiL  9. 
To  glitter,  ^Usteo.- 

rarp6s  A«i».— 
Romer,  11^  x.  1 
153. 

Force. 

To  be  angry 
one. 

Binding,  ] 
astringent ;  q^- 
comforting,  ooa- 
soling,  binding  v^ 

The  Chaldee  Venoii 
goddess  of  beaotj. 

A  contract,  to  open 
(as  a  treaty). 

To  wear  oat,  ooii- 
same,  naed  np. 

Pledge. 

To  empty. 

A  large  Teasel 
whence  liquors  are 
emptied,  (1  Kii^ 
xiv.  3;  Jer.  xii. 
1. 10). 

To  ooxe  oat,  empty. 

A  cloth,  corering. 

Food,  an  asking  for 
food. 

To  feign,  fiotltioaik 
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Approil- 

Heljrew, 

mateor 

WngH«h. 

Oeltto. 

Glialdee. 
orSyiiao. 

PhoneUo 

Pnmmida- 

tlon. 

KMDlng. 

3ubble     .    .    .    . 

nn 

Bub 

Hollow,     to     make 

hollow. 

Jurat.     See  Preaa 

3ark,    a    ship    or 

.    •    •    . 

m>^ 

Bitruh 

A  ship  or  boat.  (See 

boat 

Bdpu 

Steph,  Thesaur. 
Valp,,  vol.  i.  p. 
cccxxii.) 

3anauet  .     •     •     • 

p3d 

Paneq 
Bide 

To  feed  delicately. 
To  dwell  alone. 

Side 

B6d 

Body» 

Bodhaic 

n^n 

Bith 

A      dwelling.      See 

Hoddice 

Bwth 

also  under  Skin. 

Sooth 

B6d 

Bothy,  Soottioi 

^bode 

, 

Bush 

tzn 

Bush 

To  cut  down  as  for 

fuel. 

Bad,  wicked      .    . 

•    •    •    ■ 

T2 

Bad 

To  separate,  as  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

To    Bad,   Glouces- 

.    •    •    • 

T2 

Bad 

To  separate,  di^oin. 

tershire     yema- 

disunite. 

cular,    to    shell. 

to  separate  from 

the  shelL 

Beaker    .... 

7Q 

Beck 

To  pour  out 

Beck,  a  streamlet . 

1'-* 

Bud 

•    •    •    • 

•n 

Bud 

To  separate  as  the 

bud  from  the  tree 

when  it  puts  forth 

its  leaves,  to  push 
forth. 

Bit 

Peth 

ns 

Pit 

To  divide,  part,  se- 
parate. 
To     cut    in     small 

Bittock,  Scoitic^   . 

.    .    .    . 

prn 

Bithock 

pieces. 

Bunk 

Main^ 

pan 

Bank 

A  seat  built  up,  a 

Bench 

MforB 

Arabici 
from 

nan,  to 

build  up 

place  heaped  up. 
The  seats  or  stools 
mentioned  Exod.i. 
16,nnAAbenim, 
from  nan,  Beneh, 
seem  to  have  been 
benches  of  stone, 
used  perhaps  for 
the  purposes  there 
expressed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  cool- 
ness. 

I  For  our  hoiues  of  clay  see  Job  !▼.  19. 
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TtnifHa^. 


Banner    .    .    . 

Qy.  Bone,  the 
frame  or  itmc- 
tnre 

Bind  .... 

Band 

Bandit,  banded  to- 
gether 

Bond 

Bandage 

Bondage 

Base    .... 

A-Uie 


Bin 


Bntt  . 
Beat 
Batter 
Bother 
Cane  . 


Castle. 


Coil,  as  a  rope  . 

Cap     ...    . 

Cope 

Cape 

Crop   •    •    •    . 

Reap 


Crane. 


Cab     . 
Comer 


Corpse 


Chibble    .    .    . 

Cipolla,       Italian,\ 

an  onion  I 


CUtlo. 


Bann 
Banntar 


depressed 


Cappa 
Cap 


Geran 


Cornel 
Corph 


Habnv, 

mate  or 

GhaUee. 

Fhcmsdo 

orByTJao. 

PnuLimda- 

tUm. 

rtQ 

Baoeh 

•m 

Bind 

^y^ 

Bint 

Binden, 

Genmm 

on 

Bas 

Don 

Bass 

Baiaser, 

JfrSHCMf 

to  lower. 

$006,, 

Greek 

rn 

Hin 

HproB 

TaM 

Bot 

oraan 

Chebet 

nna 

Bater 

n^ 

Caneh 

or3W3 

Cans 

^D 

Casel 

Vnp 

Cohl 

OD 

Cap 

tm 

Chrop 

r^ 

Cran 

yipopot. 

Greek 

rap 

Cabe 

tcxnp 

Corntha 
Karnah, 

Svriao 

snx 

Qorph 

Corpus, 

LaHn 

ras 

Cbibeh 

To  elevate,  fift,  or 
raise  op,  to  InuI 
up;  an  enogn' 

I     image. 

,To  bind,  tie  don. 


To  beat  dovB,kep 
low. 


A  measure  of  cqs- 

dtj. 
To  kick,  strike. 
To  beat,  thresh. 

To  oonfoimd. 

A    hoUov   stalk,  i 

reed,   cane^  bo>^ 

ing  knotty. 
Strength,     soi^pod 

confidenoe. 
To  gather  togBthff. 
Hollow^  beadiiV' 


The  time  of  crops- 
stripping,  ing*' 
thering. 

To  cry  as  a  cnuK* 


Areceptade. 
Aoomer. 


A  body. 


TosweHasabsn). 
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1 

jlppml- 

Hehrew, 

mateor 

BnsUflh* 

Oeltio. 

Phonetio 

Prommoia- 

tion. 

Xeaning- 

Carve.    See  under 

Groove,  Grove 

OarDeti     ■    •    •    • 

Tsn 

Crapd 

To  strew  as  a  carpet 

Beps 

(Canticles  iii.  10), 

"carpet  of  cloth  of 

gold,"(Bstheri.6). 

Dsn 

Carpea 

To  tread  under  foot. 

DS-13 

Carpes 

Cloth. 

Copper    .... 

Copp 

MDP 

Copa 

Condensed,    consoli- 
dated, coagulated, 
molten,     smelted, 
thickened. 

Cabal  .    •    •    .    • 

rhap 

Cabaleh 

Secret  sdence,  tra- 

.    .    .    . 

dition. 

Chase  •    .    •    •    • 

vm 

Shas 

To  spoil,  plunder,  to 
take  by  violence. 

Chasser,  French 

Cheat 

Ktsn 

Cheta 

To     deviate,     turn 

aside,    to  sin,  to 

oflfend,  to  deceive. 

Clammy  •    •    •    • 

abn 

]33 

Chalam 
Cunn 

Clrmmy,  thick,  in- 

Canning.... 

Cynnan 

sipid. 
To  contrive. 

To    Conn,     Keen, 

]"D 

Can 

To  make  ready,  to 

Ken 

adapt,  dispose,  pre- 

To Know 

pare,       establish, 

To  Count 

machinate. 

Qy.Coancil,ConnBel 

See  also  Knack. 

Cammin,    a  sweet 

•    .    .    • 

yea 

Cumin 

Cummin. 

herb 

Cease 

UfTO 

ma 

Chesh 
Cram 

Toftil. 

Crumb     •    •    •    . 

To  break  off,  a  piece 

or  Cnim 

broken  off. 

Cosset,     a     tame 

.    •    •    . 

tatiTp 

Cosset 

A  lamb. 

lamb 

Chaste     •    •    .     • 

to»p 

Cast 

Chaste,  pure. 

Chastity 

Castus,  Latin 

Cockle,  shell      .    . 

Cocoa 

tPP 

Cock 

Hollow. 

Coque,  French, 

W3 

Cockl 

All    over,    a    shell 

See  Cog. 

which  covers  the 
fish  entirely. 

Call 

Oalw 

Vp 

Choi 

A  voice,  a  call,  (Gen. 

KoXitf 

iii.  8). 

Hollow 

bnp 

Chal 

To  caU  together. 

UoUoa 

or'^a 

C&l 

KOl\OS, 

Greek 

To  assemble. 
A    voice,   a   hollow 
sound. 
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BngiiBli. 


Oeltio. 


Captive    .    .     .     . 

Captivity 

Caitiff 
Chetif,  French 
Captivua,  Latin 
Cattivo,  Italian 
Cautivo,  Spanish 

Check      .    .    .     . 


Chin 


Cattle      • 

Chalk.  . 
Calcined 

Oealed  . 
Congealed 
Cold 


Gin 


Galchu 


Claw 


Cover  .... 
Civer     or     Kiver, 

Gloucest*  nhire 

veriiacolar 
To  Chit,  to  crack  . 


Cedar.     .    .    . 

See  Dark. 
Cub     ...     . 
Cup 

To  Coop,  keep,  kype 
CoopiT 
Coffer 
Coffin 


Cwppan 


Cinnamon  . 
Crib  .  .  . 
Crystal  .  . 
Chich  (peas) 


CriAiol 


Choose 
Choice 


/ 


Hfilffvw, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriac. 


£D 


P2 


ppr 

Greek 

bap 

lb: 
libp 

T2P 


nip 


«Dp 
1TMP 


tt?p 


AppFQZl- 

mateor 
Phonetio 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 

Caph 


Tcheck 

Ztsck 
Ztchin 


Chatel 

Chelq 
Chalk 

Geld 
Gflidua, 
Latin 
Chalt 
Kait, 
Ghrman 
CI 
Cla 
CU 
Cheber 


Chit 

Chedar 

Cuph 


Copa 

Cuba 
Cupber 

Chinimn 
Chrib 
Chry 
Cicr 

Choze 
Cboah 


The  band,  taken  by 
the  handy  e^.  led 
captiveatwiU;  the 
captiTity  of  SaUs, 
alavery  of  dn. 


To    restrain,    oosh 

preas. 
To  strain  ofT. 
The  chin  or  beard. 


Anything  appointed 
for  slaog^bter. 

Smooth,  soft. 

Light,  friable^  burst 
to  powder. 

Congealed,  coat^sc^ 
ed,  shrivelled  as 
the  bkin  in  cold. 

Cold,  congealed. 


To  hold,  to  hold  fint 
A  gripe. 

To  bury  or  cover  iip> 


To  crack  or  chap^  to 

break  in  pieces. 
Dark  in    colour,   as 

the  cedar  ia. 
The  hollow    of    the 

hand,  nature's  first 

cup. 
To  confine,  restx^dn, 

contain. 
To  cover,  oversin^eaid, 

to  bury. 
Cinnamon. 
To  waste,  «iimi«^^||, 
Crystal. 
Hound,    from    ther 

round  form. 
To  fasten  on. 
To  select,  to  ooUeet. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

BngUah. 

Geltlo. 

Glialdee, 
orBjTiao. 

Phonetlo 
PronnnGia- 

tiOZL 

Xeaolng. 

rown     .... 

Coron 

W 

Chron 

A  horn.  Crowusand 

horn 

Cwrwn 

•   1 

Chom 

kingdoms       were 

Cornu,  Lalin 

Com 

typified  by  horasy 

Kfpas,  Greek 

(see  Daniel.) 

orn 

Homy  sabstance. 

[ernel 

Cam 

oomb,  a  valley     . 

Cwmm 

Qp 

Qlim 

To  rise,  elevate  on 

omb,  the  crest  of 

^ 

each  side,  to  stand 

aoock 

up,  to  cause  to  rise. 

orab 

ome 

ouple     .     .    .    . 

b03 

Caphel 

To  double,  yoke  to- 

avalry 

Ceffyl 

gether,  to  double 

Caballas,  Latin 

ahorse 

with  a  bridle,  (Job 

Caballo,  Spanish 

xli.  ^  13). 

Cavallo,  Italian 

Clieval,  French 

'ream      .    .    •    . 

. 

nnn 

Crem 
Chrfim 

To  skim  or  take  off. 

Separated,  as  cream 

from  milk. 

mp 

ChrSm 

To    grow    over,  'as 
cream  on  the  milk. 

'rash 

Croes 

xorsp 

Chr5sh 

Pieces     of     timber 

!roB8 

Crog 

I 

fastened  together 

.cross 

crosswise. 

ruciate 

Groc 

TV 

Chmts 

Agitation,    torment. 

Irucible 

Crwican 

accusation,    revil- 

irutch 

ing. 

[arasa 

log     ....     . 

aic 
laique 

Cawg 

\V 

Eok 

Hollow,  round. 

ock-boat 

itv 

rw 

Sit 

A  settled  place. 

kMJ          m          a          •          •          • 

ite.         Situation, 

Cit 

(which  see) 

iirc6r&ito      •     •     • 

TO 

Carch 

To  bind  up,  imprison. 

f*A  \^\JM  ftVw^                  •               •              • 

acarcerate 

leave      •    •    •    . 

sbD 

Cleb 

To    adhere    closely. 

involve. 

left 

Oapa 

QbD 

CUp 

To  impel  by  force. 

lap 

Clap 

sbD 

Clab 

To  clap  together. 

lip 

Greek 

ap 

Cap 

D3 

Cop 

The  top  of  anything. 

ope 

Copha 

D2 

Gop 

opmg 

38o 
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Eebiew. 

mate  or 

EngUah. 

(MHO. 

Ghaldee. 
orSjrilao. 

Phonetfo 

Pmrnmel*- 

tfon. 

Mssmc 

Cblipen  .... 

msbD 

Caliphat 

Iron  di^nii^  iasr. 

Clipper! 

from 

ments»  JV.lxilTi 

Caliph 

Db3 

Claph 

Pbwer,  Ham,  tsslk' 

Calyber 

or  Caliph       ritj. 

CaUbre 

Cat 

Cath 

^. 

Cat 

To  teartopieea. 

Catel 

The  killer. 

Chat 

Tbecmtelle^.tbed^ 
■trojer. 

Choral.    .        .    . 

C6r 

•o 

Cor 

Roam],  togoicBti 

ChoruB 

Choir 

Cur,  a  dog   .    .    . 

.    .    .    . 

-m 

Gut 

▲      whelp,    a   ce 
(Ptekhvi^lU 

Car,  as  occar,  iu- 

•    •    .    • 

nip 

Cureh 

IV>    meet^   to  m^ 

cor,  &c. 

together. 

Currere,  Latin 

Crae,  as  aocme,  &c. 

Cucumber     .    .    . 

•    .    .    • 

D^StlTp 

Cnschum 

[JoeomDcwu 

Cncumis,  Latin 

Cake 

IDD 

Cacer 
Caac, 

A  cake. 

Cuch,  Chrman 

AraMci 

Cumbent      .    .    . 

V^ 

Cuno 

To  lay  down.            | 

Recumbent 

Crack 

(c)Rhic. 

TH 

Charack 

To  make  a  saddfi 

Creak 

clan 

noiae,     to    brat 

Crash 

RhSch 

or 

with    a  iKwe.  t. 
grind.             . 

pnn 

Chreek 

To      grate,     gra^  / 
crash,  or  gnash. 

Charch,     Glouces- 

•   •    •    • 

mn 

Chrech 

Burnt,  baked. 

tershire,  (to  bum 

Krng, 

up  and  crack,  as 

German 

the  earth  in  hot 

weather) 

Crock 

Crockery 

Coulter    .... 

CwUtr 

bn 

Chul 

To  make  hoUow,  to 

Cultrum,     Latin, 

cut  into.               J 

from  Colo 

Cub,      Gloucester- 

•    •    .    • 

=5p 

Cub 

k  hollow  receptacle. 

shire 

£ip 

Cup  or 

To    encompssB,  »•   / 

Coop 

Kup 

doae. 

Clamp,  aheap  .    . 

Clamp 

Dba 

Glam 

k  heap. 

Clump 

Glomui^ 
Latin 
Selebath 

CeUbacy  .... 

ranbtD 

Free,diseiigt«ea,trn-    f 
fettered,  kxjwoea. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

English. 

Oeltlo. 

Clialdee, 
orSTilao. 

Phonetio 

Pronnncia- 

tion. 

Xeuiinf. 

Circle 

Cylch 

bs-is 

Circol 

A  whole  round. 

or-nM 

Azir 

To  encompasq. 

::hGck:      .    .    .    . 

Sbeq 
Cheq 

To  stop,  to  check. 
To     straiten,    com- 

^ees, quasi 

[Checks 

1 

press,  confine. 

Bxchequer 

Z^revice    .    .    •    • 

mD 

Creh 

Caves  or  crevices  dug 

in  the  earth. 

:>wre      .... 

Cwrrian 

'SnD 

Carn 

To  crouch,  to  tremble 

toward 

at  the  legs. 

DypresB-tree      .    . 

•    .    •    > 

nM 

Cipher 

The  cypress-tree. 

Ciy.  Creacent     .    . 

«... 

Dip 

Cres 

Crooked,  bent. 

OrmBe.    .     .    «    . 

ntia? 

Chmz 
Shar 

To  move  about. 

Qy.    Cheer    (good 

.',',, 

Flesh,  food. 

cheer) 

2<ip|. 

Carnal 

Greek; 

Cbair, 

French; 

Caro, 

Latin; 

Cume, 

Cut 

Cwtt 

ro 

Gtit 

To  cut 

Cot 

Cutt 

Arabic 

Cottage 

nD 

Cut 

Coat 

CAt 

T 

Qued 

To  cut,  cuttable  ma- 

Cote 

1 

terial. 

Sheepcote 

Cwtta 

Coating 

Eatten 
Ceden 

Cotton 

Cotwm 

)rv 

Coton 

Coats    cut    out    of 

Xtrift^, 

skins,     (Gen.   UL 

Greek 

21). 

Wood 

Coed 
Qwedd 

mp 

Quedeh 
orCodeh 

To  cut. 

ro 

Cut 

To  beat  or  rend  in 
'    pieces,  cut. 

Crwh 

D-n 

Charas 

To  overturn,  break 

down,  destroy. 

Cider 

Qy.  13a? 

Shicar 

Strong  drink. 

^%ij*      IWU/ 

<nK4pa, 

Greek 

Calf 

Jn 

Cbalb 
Calb, 

Fat,  milk. 

German 

Cable 

Cabl 

^ 

Chabel 

A  cord  or  rope. 

Cabel 

A  bond  or  chain. 

Coal 

Gehel 

bra 

Gobi 

Coal,  bummg,  shin- 

Gold 

Glo 

ing. 
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Apprazl- 

Hebrew. 

mate  or 

EnsUah. 

Geltio. 

Chaldee. 
QTSyriac. 

Phonetic 

Franunda- 

tton. 

WfTHBllTT 

Clutch     .... 

^bn 

Chlat 

To  catch  at,  to  ex- 

Hilt, Hold,  q.  ▼. 

tract. 

Chief 

ISO 

Shefn 

To    cover    over,  t 

Kerchief 

nsD 

Shefeh 

overlay,  orcrt-jw 

Handkerchief 

Scarf 

Chimney  .... 

Simxuu 

a^2Dn 

Chema- 

Smoky  altan. 

na^ 

Cumeh 
qy.  smoke 

To  be  warm. 

Cricket    .    .    .    . 

Cricceid 

n2n!r 

Thchir 

A  cricket. 

Cbirmp 

Tschir, 

Chirp 

Arabic 

Shriek 

ms 

Tshrieh 

To  cry  oat  sharpb. 

Screech 

Scbreien, 
German 

Giggle     .    .    .    . 

Giggilt 

VVt 

Chlil 

To  lau^h,  to  ctii 

Gaggle 

Cych- 

a  loud  acreec^- 

Cackle 

wardd 

noifie. 

Chuckle 

Cheese     .    .    .    . 

Cawse 

tt7p 

Chush 

To  coagulate. 

Squeeze 

rTtt7p 

non 

Chusheh 

To  stiffen. 

Coif 

Cwfert 

Chupbeh 

To  cover,  orerUv. 

Hive 

Cuert 

Covert 

Cover 

Covey 
Wife 

Dn 

Chwif 

Femme  couTert^. 

Cover 

Protected. 

Char   •    •    •    •    . 

mn 

Chareh 
Charr 

Sear 

Burnt  up. 

Scoria 

^& 

Child 

•    *    •    « 

bn 

Chil 

To  bring  forth,  t 

be  with  child. 

nbnn 

Tchelt 

, 

171 

Uld 

A  child. 

Crop 

.    •    •    . 

tnn 

Cbrop 

To  strip;  tlieautuTc* 

Strip 

or 

or  stripping  Sf> 

Reap 

Hrep 

son. 

Reave 

Reft 

Cleave     >    .    .    • 

Cleph 

To  imnel  with  force- 

Camel     .    .    .    . 

'  Cauel  ' 

Gamel    'A  camel,  a  revengrT. 

Camhal 

ful  disposition. 

Cow 

Buw 

rm 

Gueh 

To  beUow. 

Ky 

or  Cuw 

Kuh, 

Kie 

C^ernum 
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SngUsli. 


Coffer . 
Cover 


Corn   . 
Grain 


Caff 
Cnp 


Cough      .... 

Qy.  Choak 

Choke.  See  Quafa, 
Todd's  John- 
son 

Come 


Caddy,  Cuddy.  See 

Hide 
Cabin.    •     •     . 


Caddie,  tronble- 
some,  confased, 
deficient,  (Qloa- 
cestershire) 

Clergy     .    .    .    . 


Cloud  . 


Chewed   •    •    . 

Cud 

Quid 

Current   .    .    . 

Course 

Brew  (B  for  C) 


Coffr 
Cwfert 


Gefyn 

Cup 

Cwppan 


Had! 


Chwyd 


Cerrynt 
Cornant 

Cwrw 
and  Berw 
(Beer) 
Cwrwf 
Cwryf 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
orBTziao. 


nriM 
pa 


or  pp 


orwp 


np 
bin 

T 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetlo 
Pronimcla- 
tion. 


Cophir 
Gophar 

Cophrut 
Gom 
Gam 

Com 
Cuph 


Caph 
Chua 
Qua 


Cum 


XeanJag. 


To  cover,  overlay. 

An  ark,  a  covered 
chest. 

A  covering. 

A  threshing  floor, 
and  qy.  its  produce 
threshed. 

Horny. 

The  upper  part  of 
the  hand,  hol- 
low. Nature's  first 
cup. 

Hollow 

To  spit  up. 


To  rise  up,  to  stand, 
to  come  up  or 
gprow,  as  com. 


Chabe     A   hiding-place,  co- 
vert. 

Cadel     Good  -  for  -  nothing, 
Hadl         defective. 


Grel      Elected  by  lot. 
by  trans-  Grel  means  a  gravel 


position 

K\7ipOS, 

Greek 
Chlud 
Syriae 

Cud 


Cur 


Curi 

KOVptU, 

Dios- 

corides, 

Cere- 

visium, 

Latin 


stone;  a  stone  was 

given  as  a  sign  of 

election. 
To    overspread    in- 
I     sensibly,    by    de- 
I     grees. 
Matter      cut      up, 

minced. 

To  spring  out,  gush 

out,  as  water  by 

digging.  ^ 
Liquor  issuing  out, 

emanations,juices, 

decoctions. 
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BB^Uih. 


Curl    . 
Churl 


Club,  a  ttick     . 
Club,  an  auembly. 

See    Glue     a 

Cleave 
Cuckoo    .    .    . 


Comet 
Comity 


(genial 


Collar. 


Cuflhion  .    .     . 
KLssen,  German 


To  Cite,  incite,  ex 

dte,  &C. 
Cherab    ... 
Cherubim 
Coil  (as  a  rope),  to 

collect 
Cull,  to  gather,  se 

lect 


Comfort  .    .    .     , 

Comfrey  (a  warm- 
ing  herb,  in  La- 
tin consolida,  for- 
merly used  inme- 
didne  and  cook- 
ery. See  Todd's 
Johnson's  Diet, 
f  fft  loco) 

Crouch    .... 

Cringe 

Cask  ..... 


Catch.    .    .    . 

Hitch 

Colour     .    .     . 

Alcohol,  the  colour 
used  by  the  Ori- 
entals 


(MtiD. 


Carl 


Clwppa 


C6g 
Gwccwc 
Cwecwll 


Coler 


Hehmr, 
Chaldee, 
orSyzlaa 

Ipprazl- 

mate  or 

Fhonedo 

Pnnumoia- 

tion. 

Wi 

Churl 

mdVip 

Cnlapa 

cLudse 

Kick 

"^ 

Comeh 
Chameh 

Okaldee 
ornD3 

ornoa 
no 

Colar 

Cnsa 

Cuseh 

Cost 

or  Csit 

Site 

ana 

Chemb 

Cherubim 

Qohl 

V3 

Cul 

and  IS 

Comeh 
Per 

s-o 

Crou 

13 

tan 

Cad 
Cadus, 
Latin 
Cheth 

hns 

Cohl 

Anything  tinss«d^ 
ajs  a  bfriar.  bniL- 
bie,ftc 

A  dab. 


Aonckoo. 


Producer  of  heat  tad. 
wanuth. 

A  collar. 

A  seat,  to  tit  dova 
Tooverspread.  (Ais» 

vL  4;   Esek.  xL;. 

18,20. 
To  aronae^  stir  up, 

raise,  Ac, 
Chemb. 
Cheruba. 
To  gather  together. 

To  contain,  reonTc, 
gather,  ooUeet, 
hold. 

Genial  warmth,  to 
bring,  produce 
warmth  and  cob 
fort,  producing. 


To    bend    or     bo« 

down. 
A  cask. 


To  catch,  fasten,  tie 

op. 
To     colour,     paint, 

tinge. 
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Engliah. 

Oeltio. 

Hsbrow, 
Ghaldee, 
orSTzlao. 

Apprazl- 

^netto 

Pronancia- 

tton. 

Meaiiliig. 

hapLter  .... 

apital 

hapter 

'apture   .... 

Cabidwl 

ns3 

TD 

PV 
wpp 

D2D 
3723 

Cap 
or  Caph 
Capter 

Capt 

Cap 
or  Caph 
Capio, 
Latin 

Sed 

Sid 
Discede- 
LaHn 
Catstr 

Caph 
Cuff 

Greek, 
to  bend 
Chtohop 

Zimer 

Cue 
Cucah 
Coco- 

mero, 

Italian, 

Con- 

combre, 

French 

Cucumis, 

Latin 

Cinis 
Cinish 

Conish 
Cono 

Cyper 

To  bend. 

An  hemispherical 
porch  over  a  door 
or  house.  (Amos 
ix.l;  Zeph.u.l4.) 

To  bind,  fetter. 

The  hand,  taken 
by  hand. 

To  retire. 

!aptive 
iaptivate           * 

ede 

tecede,  &c. 
ide,  subside 

!astrate  «... 

To  cut  off. 

Caatrare,  Latin 
Juff 

The  bend  of  thehand, 

?o  Cuff 

;hop 

to  strike  with  the 
hand.    Parkhurst, 
p.  754 

To  chop,  chip.   . 

Cut  out,  as  it  were. 

Jhip 

/hamber  .... 

Zimmer,  German, 

See  Timber, 
/ucumber    .    .    . 

Cinerary  .... 

Cucumer 

of  timber. 

Hollow. 

Anything  hollow  and 
round. 

Heaped  up,  gathered 
together. 

Laid  on  the  ground, 
humbled  to  the 
dust 

Gopher  or  Cyprus. 
(Cant.  i.  14.) 

Cinis,  ashes,  dust . 
k6vi5,  Greek 

yvorus     .... 

jopher-tree 

■o  "  De  9ede  oedere."— Horace.  Horace  was  as  much  up  to  a  pun  or  equiroke  as 
iny  in  this  day.  Pana  aro  no  novelty.  Scripture,  and  especially  the  writings  of 
>t.  Paul,  have  many  apt  equivokes. 

C  C 
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UngHah. 


(MtiO. 


Chary.    , 

Care 

Cheery 

Carem 

Chemise  . 

Camisole 


Achar 
C&r 


CaM    .... 

Close  .... 

Clause 

Claw 

Gaol,&o. 

Clock  .... 
Cloche,  French, 
Gloch,  German, 
KKACet,  Greek, 
Clango,  Latin 

Cnide.    .    .    . 

Bard 

Coffin  .... 


Cylinder .    .    . 

Communion .    . 

Community 

Communicate,  and 
words  commenc- 
ing with  Comtn, 
Own,  Con 

Crib    ...    . 


Chord. 
Charm 
Harem 

Crocus 


Crag,  a  broken  rock 
Cock  .... 


Craig 


Heliew, 
Qhaldss, 
orSjTlao. 


or  iron 


Vo 


mp 


:m 


inn 
mn 

"Tip 

nD 


^ipraxi- 


Fhonede 
Pnukunciar 


Chanh 
Cura, 
CnrnSy 
Latm 

Camis, 

Chenish 
Casa 
CU 


Cul 


Creh 
Cophin 

Greek, 

Cophi- 

nus, 

LaHn 
Gillil 
(C)om 

Greek 


Chrib 

Chord 
Charm 


Chreh 

Greek, 
gold- 
coloured 

Crack 

Kpdyos, 

Greek 

Coch 
kUvs, 
Greek 


To  be  warm,  to  ikv 

ith^ioL 


To  hide,  ( 

oeaL 
Equipment,  lumeet 
A  eorering. 
To  shut  up,  coofise, 

restrain. 


To  resound. 

Hard  fivst. 
To  gather  up. 


To  roll  round. 
To  unite. 


To  diminish,  to  take 

away,  detrsd 
Vibration. 
A  net  or  snare,  v^ 

rated,    set  aptzV 

holy. 
Warm,         burniBgi 

bright-coloared. 


Broken  away,  eraek- 
ed,  burst  throngbi 
chipped  off. 

Strength. 
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Bnglfah. 


>rab,  a  shell-fish 
>ab,  apple 
3^rab 


>y 

>ow,  as  a  cock 

:roaJc 

>rake,  a  bird,  from 

its  cry 
>ow,'a  bird,  from 

its  cry 
;?raw,   the   throat, 

the  organ  of  noise 
>rop 

chemistry     .     . 
]!hemical 
:^la8h  .... 


Osltlo. 


Orange 

Craobh 

Orap 


Cri 

Gawri 

Crew 

Creccian 


Croppa 


Chisel . 


IJreep.   See  Reptile 
IJipher.  See  Scribe, 


IJurt  (short) .  . 
Jorb  .... 
^orby 

Corbeau,  French 
:Jhoral     .    .     . 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyzlao. 


0.gof 


Cyfryf 


:Jell     .    .    .     . 
:eal 
I)on-ceal 
Veiling 

KoiKos,  Qreeh 
Cellar 
>aol 
Fail 


>lcnlate 
I^leave  . 
[^alamny . 


Choral 

cn 

Cwl 
Cell 


Seler 
Cella- 
rinm, 
Latin 


Dnn 


TOD 


-)53D 


D-13; 


nD 


^ 


aba 


ApjiToxi- 

mateor 

Fhonetio 

Pronimoia- 

tton. 


Grab 
Carabus, 
Latin 
(Pliny 
ix.  81) 
Crin 
Crah 


Cheme 

Chlash 
Clatsch 
Chisel 

Cave 
Cab 


Sipher 


Cart 
Horb 


Chor 

Cel 
Cla 
Cella, 
Latin 


Calcnl 
Celb 
Calm 


Heaning. 


To  lay  hold  of,  close, 
bitmg,  sour. 


To  cry. 

To  cry  aload. 


Heat,   anything  ex- 
tracted by  heat. 
To  throw  down. 

A    chipping   instm- 

ment. 
A  cave,  (Job  xzx.  6). 
A  hollow   place    or 

thing. 

To  reckon  np,  to 
nnmber,  a  hiero- 
glyphical  charac- 
ter,  a  bill  or  note. 

Cat  off,  shortened. 

A  crow. 


To  go   round   in 

circle. 
To  contain,  hold. 


To  add  np,  to  finish, 

complete. 
To  adhere,  to  cleave 

to. 
Sbame. 
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SngUsh. 


Cash 

Cess  (census) 
Chest 

Couple     .    .    .    . 
Double 

Current   .... 

Cist 
Cest 

Cwple 
Dyblyg 

Dwbl 

Curricle 

Circle 

Circlet 

Circular 

Circulate 

Circuit 

Circuitous 

Circus 

Circum-,  as  in  Cir- 

cum-fiez,  &C. 
Curve 
Crook 
Ciirro,  to  rvLU^Latin 
Car 
Cart 
Chair 
Chum 
Chariot 
Char 
Crew 
Carriage 
Cheer.     .     .     . 
Cheery 
Cork    .... 


Crush. 
Choke 
Draw  . 


Dye 


Deny  .     . 
Negative 
Negation 
Deluge     . 


Oeltlo. 


Croc 


Carr 

Cwr 

Cart 

Carriad 


Cwrw 
Core 


Du, 

black 

Duawg 

Neccau 


Diliw 
Tuil 
Lliv 


BbImvw, 

Ghaldee, 
orSyilao. 


DD 
HDD 


-ID 
-ID 


yTsn 


Apprazi- 

inatear 

PhaneCJo 

Pronunda- 


Ces 

Cese 

Cis 

Cupel 

Copula, 

Laiim 

Cur-cur 

Cur 
Cur 


Cliereh 
Cury 
Cork 
Cortex, 
LaH% 
(C)ru8h 
(Ch)ok 
Tawr 
by  trans- 
position 
Traw 
Diu 
Die 

Negh 
Negah 

Delech 


To  x^ddciMi  iipi,  eosci 
up,  as  mofiey^  kz. 

To  cover  up^  to  hidr, 
oonoeaL 

Donble,  ooaple. 


To  run.  roand,  to  t*: 

round. 
Crooked,  bent  roa»' 
To  go  round. 


Toy 

Distilled  liqaor. 
The  outer  coveirc 
bark. 

To  crash. 

To  oppress,  Strang^' 

To  draw,  delineate. 


To  blacken,  to  dii- 
colonr. 

To  push  ande. 
To  deny,  to  reject 

To  draw  out,  exteod 
as  water. 
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^gngl^^T^- 


Double.  See  Couple. 

I>own 

J>nne»    a    hill-side 
fortification 


Oeltio. 


Pon    .... 
Don,  Spanuh 
Dominus,  Latin 

Dabble     .     .    . 

Dibble 

Drug,    residne    of 
chemical  analysis 

Dregs 

Drngget^       refuse 
cloth 

Dross,   residue 

smelting 
Drake,    the    male 

duck,  the  treader 
Date   .... 
Dato 
Qy.  Debt 


Dun 
Dan 
Din 
Tin 
Don 
Ion 


Drwg 


Diamond.  SeeAda- 

mant 
Doll    .    .    .    .    . 
Idol 


Dark.    See  Cedar 


Dull 
Duck 


Dung  . 
Dazzle 


DuU, 
an  effigy 

Delw, 
an  image 

Eilim 


Dall 


Hstarew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


n 


n 

Ardbich 


Apporoxl- 

mateor 

Phonetio 

Fronunoia- 

tion. 


xim 
m 


nVr 


TTP 


Dalim 
Arahich 


Don 
Dun 


Don 

Table 
Dra  . 

Druck 

Drossh 

Drak 

Deth 
Data 

TOTW, 

t<(tt», 

Greek 

Datum, 

Debi- 

turn, 

LtUin 

Doleh 


Cedar 
by  trans- 
position 


Ducheh 


Dumng 

Dagel 
(jr  for  z) 


Keanlng. 


A    strong,  powerful 
place. 

A  ruler,  lord,  a  judge. 


To  dip  into,  to  plunge 

into. 
Refuse,  residue. 


Trodden  down. 
Refbse  grapes,  when 

trodden  out. 
Trodden  down  refuse 

To  tread. 

Given,  appointed, 
set,  fixed,  an  ap- 
pointment, law, 
statute,  decree, 
given  by  law. 


Lifted  up,  exalted,  as 
an  image,  easily 
seen. 


Dark,  black. 


Blind. 

To  dive  down,  to 
plunge  into  water, 
(2  Chron.  iv.  iS; 
Ezek.  xl.  88). 

Dung,  (2  Kings  ix. 
87). 

A.  light,lamp,  beacon. 
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Dash  . 
Dance 


Danm.    .    •    . 
Temno,  Latin 
Contemn 
Attaint 
Taminate 
Condemn 
Deity.     .    .    . 
Divine 
Divinity 
Dream    .    •    • 
Dormant 
DonnonM 
Dormitory,  &c. 
Dog    ...    . 


Drop  • 

Drip 

Drizzle 

Drivel 

Dad    . 

Daddy 


Deer  . 
Druid 


Dim    . 

Dumb 

Dummy 


Deme  , 
Deem 


(Mtto. 


TAd 


Draoidhe 


MM 
by  traos- 
poBition 
Mutua 
LaHn 


Hebrew, 
GSuldee, 
orSyriao. 


cm 


and  Don 


ortdD 


cn 

rrtyi 


Apjfmir 


Phonetlo 

Pronimda- 

tkm. 


Daah 


Tamech 


Di 


Rdem 
by  trans- 
position 

Dog 


(D)rop 


Dad 

Tat 
Tatta> 
Dehr 

Dm 


Dim 
Dumeh 


Demeh 
orDomeh 


To  dash  aboot,  to 
jump^  leui,  dans 
for  joy,  (Job  xB. 
13,22). 

To  become  Tile  sad 
conteiDptible. 


Suffieieiu^,  aelf-flofi- 
dent. 

Overwhelmed    vsii 
sleep. 


To  propagate;  kiu 
saladoDs.  «*Witb- 
ont  there  an 
dogs,"  (Rev.  xxE. 
16). 

To  yield,  aUckeB. 
give  way. 


The  beloved  one. 
Barth-bom,    earthlf 

parent. 
To   bound,  to   dip 

like  a  deer. 
Those  who  dwell  a 

drcles,     and    ofe 

drcnlar  worship. 
Stillness  of  light  c? 

aound. 
Silent. 


To  think. 


»  Among  other  proofs  of  the  eommon  deBoent  of  laagnsge  and  oomiiioa  traditioBf 
of  the  human  race,  it  maj  be  remarked  that  the  Sooth  Sea  lalandcn  call  a  bub 
Taata.  They  aay  that  Taata  was  the  flxBt  man,  and  aoaooiating  him  with  tiie  Noah 
of  their  traditions  assert  that  he  was  the  god  that  fixed  Che  rainbow  in  the  heavens, 
or  probably  he  In  whose  time  the  rainbow  was  appointed.  See  Ellis,  "  Potynestan 
Keeearohes,"  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  818 ;  Tol.  ii.  p.  18.  They  also  oall  the  eril  tfiiit 
Satani,  vol.  IL  p.  31. 
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•Rngltol^, 


>ragoinaii,  an  is 

terpreter 
?arg^m 

>ig      .... 
>aggep 
Digger 

Dicker  (obsolete) 
Drag  .... 
[Dredge 
Oirge 

Dragon 
Draw 
Drough 
Dray 
Trudge 
Track 
Trough,  &c. 
Drape      .    •    • 
Drapery 
Draper 
Drap,  JWfioA 
Dam    .... 


Ctaltio. 


Dager 
Dyrao 


Dominant,  Domi- 
nion, &C.  See 
Tame 

Drop  .... 

Doom .... 

Deck  .... 
Decken,  German 

Dome .... 

Dagged,  tired   . 
(Gloucestershire 
vernacular) 

Daw,  a  bird .    • 


Dove  . 
Drive . 


Duds  .... 

Teats 

Door  .... 
Thor,  Oerman 
Upa,  Greek 


Divrim 

Diden 
D6r 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSTilao. 


onn 
nrr 

ITT 


Tan 


maiM 


en 
in 

rrtyi 
rr 


rwrr 


nvn 


Appnxzl- 

xaate  or 

Fhonetlo 

PrammoU- 

tlon. 


Tragm 


Diger 
Diqur 


Draff 
Druk 


Raped 
by  trans- 
position 
of  letters 
Adameh 


(D)rop 
Dom 
Deck 

Domeh 
Dag 


Dahe 
Dub 

Dber 
by  trans- 
position 
Dud 

Thor 


To  interpret. 

To  stab. 
To  pierce. 


To  proceed  slowly. 
To  drag  on,  crawl, 
creep. 


Cloth,       strewed, 
spread,  carpet. 


Mother  earth;  Eve 
the  mother  of  all 
men;  Qod  called 
their  name  Adam. 


To  drop. 
Blood,  death. 
A  thin  covering. 

Equable,  uniform. 
Faint,  weary. 


To  fly;  abirdofprey. 
To    mourn    like    a 

dove. 
To  drive. 


Teats. 

A  door,  gate,  a];er- 
ture,  chink,  fis- 
sure, rent. 
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Oeltlo. 


Danuel 


Daughter 
Bvydnip,  Oreeh 
Tochter,  German 

Die      .    .    .    • 


Decay, 
Deace. 


Duwies 


Dark  . 
Cedar 


Dazzle 
Dense . 


Doat^  (GIoQcester- 
shire,)  to  extin- 
gaish,  has  been 
supposed  to  be 
derived  from  '  do 
out/  to  put  out, 
but  it  may  come 
from 

Dike   .... 

Dyke 

Dig 


Du«t 


Dale    .... 
Vale 

Valley 
Hole 
Holland,      hollow, 
low  land 


D61 


Exempt 
Ease  . 
Easy 


Hebrsw, 
Chaldee, 
erSyriao. 


1 


Tvm 
rvi 


nip 


1W1 

TTr 


PT 


7an 


CM 


Apjnoxl- 

ifiA^if^  or 

Phonetio 

FronimGia- 

tion. 


DaUtha 

Tabitha 
Syrieu! 

Due 
Dni 
Dekeh 
Dieh 
qy.  8Cs, 
Greek 
Kdar 
by  trans- 
position 
Dark 
Dagl 
Deshn 
transp. 
Doud 


Dik 

Greek, 
Digue, 
French 
Dushn 


Tol 
ThAl. 
German 


Zempt 
0th 
Otium, 
LaHn 
At 


Sickneai^        pimBg 

aw^. 
Fall,  ruin. 
Black,     daik,   enl, 

difficult 

Dark,  obscure,  Uici 


A  lamp. 
Thick,  ckise. 

To  hum  oat  or  go 
out,  as  a  osndk  :ff 
lamp,  when  idiu> 
r]alfkils,(Ps.exTS. 
12;  ProT.xiiiy) 


A  wall  of  dreoB' 
vaUation,(2Kb¥S 
XXV.  1). 


Dust  and  ashes,  (h 
XX.  4;  Levit  ix. 
24^  vi.  8,  4). 

HoUoWy  elevated  oa 
each  side.  Tbe 
valleys  seem  to 
take  their  saio^ 
not  from  tliar 
own  depresEi(B>7 
but  from  the  el^ 
vations  aioosd 
them. 

Cut  off,  excluded. 

Ldsure,  spare  time. 


Repose,  TediniDg. 
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Approzi- 

He1)z«w, 

mateor 

SngUalL 

Odtio. 

Ghaldee, 
or87iiao. 

Fhonetio 

Prommdar 

tlon. 

Xeanlnir. 

Effet   ...... 

7QM 

Aflbe 

A  kind  of  viper. 
To  flow,  wander  as 

At 

a  river. 

•er,BBin  Oarden-er, 

Gwr, 

nr 

Or 

A    male    agent,    a 

Mak-er, 

a  man. 

Er 

master,  employer. 

Do-er,  Ac. 

a  male, 

(Malachi  ii.  12.) 

•eer,  aa  in  Pion-eor, 

Vir, 

Chariot-eer, 

Latin 

Privat-eer, 

Ak-^P. 

&c. 

Greek 

-or,a8inCreat-or, 

Scnlpt-or 
Enr,  French 

OT,Lai,andSpan. 

Ore,  ItaUan 

Er,  German 

Evident  .     .    .     . 

vrt> 

Ido 
Ivido 

To     perceive,     f^el 
by    the    outward 

Evidence 

Visible 

«W«, 

senses. 

VUion 

?"!«•, 

Virionary 

Greek 

Vigta 

Video, 

View 

Visus, 

Wot 

Latin 

Wise 

Wit 

Weissen,  German 

Elephant.    .    .    . 

. 

obH 

Elaph 

The  chief  of  beasts. 

the  Alpha  among 

\>ss> 

beasts,  A.  1. 

Easel 

.    .     . 

(EUel 

Slothfol,  sluggish. 

Ease 

Hence 

Easily.     See    also 

Esel, 

i 

German 

p.  892 
Elk 

or^M 

a  donkey 
Helk 

Ail 

To  walk  in  a  peculiar 

way. 
A  horned  animal. 

To  Etch  .... 

tn 

Hetz 

To   engrave,  notch. 

Etzen,  German 

indent. 

Ecclesiastic  .    .    . 

EglwswT 

b-m 

Ec<«1 

A  temple. 

mVtp 

Chela 

An  assembly  called 

icaXw, 

together. 

Greek 

Earl 

larU 

mn 

Ereh 

Elevated  in  dignity, 
rank. 

Emaciate.    .    •    . 

riDD 

Maseh 

To  waste  away. 

Maciate 

Macilent 
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XnfUali. 


(Mtlo. 


EgSf 


Eel 


Ear     ...    . 

Ware 

Beware 

Aware 
Hearken 
Hear 
Wary 
Auricolar,  &c. 

Apa,  it,  Qreeh 

Anris,  Laiin 
Eat.    See  Wheat. 
Earth.    .    .    . 

ipvffam,  Oreek,  to 

Eunuch   .    .    . 


Enough 
'Em     . 
Them 
East    . 


Eject  .... 
Ejicio,  liaiin 

Evil    ...     . 

Ill 

Apple  ^ 

Maluf,  an  apple 
MaluB,  wicked 


Daear 


Ubhal 
Aval 

Cynfign 


3n 

orFTin 


Eor 

Earim 

orWaram 


VT«n 


p3? 


D 

nn 


f7^ 

ban 

also 

ban 
nKip 


Earth 


Onech 


Naph 
Em 

Otht 
Oat, 
Oernum 
Ijeck 

Evil 

Hevil 

Hebd 

U6bel» 

German 

Ehil 
Chenvah 


Boond,  ovaL 

To  bring  forth,  pro- 

daoe. 
To  move  quickly,  to 

alime,  ali^peiy. 
Attentiye,    wide  »- 

wake*  to  Tome  «^ 
Subtle.  "Theaerpej 

was  more  nbilrr 

waiy,  (Qen.  m.  1> 


The  eartb.  Gen.  I 


Bound  down,  one- 
Btrainedy  cooqver- 
ed,  fettered,  re- 
prened,  Tanqoafa- 
ed,  brouf^t  aom, 
reduced. 

To  aatiate,  safBcknt. 

Them.  (Farklionc 
p.  29). 

The  pUoe  of  shioing. 


To  cast  out.. 

Evil*  groes. 
Vain,  oaeleM. 


Vanity,  folly. 
Envy. 


Envy  .    .    . 

•  Apple  and  EtU  eeem  to  haye  a  very  close  oonnection.  The  Apple  from  7K 
AwU,  which  la  British  means  an  *  apple,'  in  Hebrew  means  *iieh,  plnmp,  *ai 
round,*  and  also  '  gross,  wicked,  stupid.'  The  same  ideas  are  carried  oat  in  tbe 
Latin,  in  which  Maltu  U  *  the  apple,'  and  Maim  is  '  wicked.'  Is  this  any  eonflmu- 
tion  of  the  tradition  that  the  eating  of  an  apple  was  the  cause  of  man's  Call  and  Uv 
origin  of  ctII  in  the  world  t  The  coincidence  is  not  without  its  interest.  tOK^ 
Aphal,  and  bQ3f  yaphul,  signify  '  falling,  darkness,  folly,  and  wickednesa.' 
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Evening  .    .    . 
Hea?en 

Even  .    •    .    . 
If 

Ebony     .    .    . 

lififfot,  Oreek 

Ear     ...    . 


Ear  (old  English, 
to  plough,  to  till) 

Herse,    old    word 

for  a  harrow 
Harrow 

Earth.    See  Earth. 
Arable 

Eyes   •    .    .    .    , 
Een,  SeotHei 
Win-some 
Elf      .    .    .    .    , 
Elfln,  EWes,  pi. 
Eilf,    a    changing 

sprite,  a  fairy 
Edge.    See  Hack, 

Hatchet,  &c 
Ephod     .     .    . 
Ebb,  to  withdraw, 

as  the  tide 
Food  .... 


Fatuous  .    .    . 

Fatuity 

Fallacious     .    . 

False 

Fakity 

Falsehood 
Falsus,  LiUin 
Fallo,  to  deceive 

Faith  .... 


Celtic. 


Effn 
Nefh 


Hear 


Ar 

Hyar 

Aredig 


Daer 


Awch 


Eb 

Bwyd 
(JBforJO 


Ffals 
Falsedd 


Ffydd 


Helxmr, 
Ghaldee, 


Apprazl" 
mate  or 
Phonetio 


or  Syilao.  i  PronimQlar 
I      tlim. 


Aven 


7TM 


or        Ev 

and  £H        Aph 

DH     I      Eb 

^:an  I  Eboni 
nzf     '     Or 

Ohr, 
Oerman 


urn 


nnsD 


nnD 


Oir 
Chaldee 
Herse 


Arth 
Reth 
Win 
Ooin 

Helf 


Hed 

Atsh 

Aphod 

Ebb 

Fhuth 

Fateh 

Phateh 

Afal 

Fhals 


Fhitheh 
or  Fitheh 

Oreek 
Fides, 
LaHn 


Material  light. 
Even,  also. 
Bkck. 

To  erect,  lift  up,  ex- 
cite, as  the  ears  iu 
hearing,  to  prick 
up. 

A  watcher,  to  watch, 
listen. 

To  tear  up  the  earth, 
to  till. 


Earth,     cultivatible 

laud. 
The  eye,  the  fouo- 

tun  of  light. 

Changeable,     a 
changeling. 


Sharp. 

Sharp,  pungent. 
An  ephod,  overcoat. 
To    hide,  withdraw 

from. 
Food,  sustenance. 

Simple,  foolish,  de- 
ceivable. 

Dark,     treacherous. 

Shaking,  treache- 
rous, uncertnin, 
trembling,  deceit- 
ful 

Faith,  persuasion. 
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Flit     .    .    . 

Fly 

Fleet 

Flight 

Float 

Flotsam,  &c. 

Flutter 

Fowl 
Vogel,      Fliegen, 
German 

Fel 

Offal 

Fall 

Fail 

Failare 

Fault 

Evil 

Folly 

Fooliah 

Fool 

Foam,  produced  by 
agitation  and 
striking 

Fare    .... 

Far 

Rlgrim 
Peregrinus 

Fill 

Flow,  Flood,  as  the 
tide  of  the  sea 
as  a  river 

Plilegm 

Flag,  a  banner 

Fling 

Fluid 

Flux 

Fluctuate 

Fog,  deceitful  wea- 
ther, inclining 
to  stumble.  (See 
under  Mist.) 


Finical     . 

Finikin 

Fangle 

Ferret 

Fre«k .    . 

Fractious 


Celtic. 


Hsbrew, 
Ghaldee, 


Ffeel 

Ffaelu 

Pall 


Ffoledd 
Ff61 


Fawr 


bey 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pnnimcia- 
am. 


Pflit 
Ofll 


PhAg 


Ffured 


bcN 


WD 

rnD 
2Vd 


aas 

p3D 


Kaphal 
Aphal 


A(voleth) 
Foam 
Phareh 


Phelg 

V€\ayos, 

Greek 

Pelagus, 

Laiin 

Phdg 

or  Flag 


Phock 
Fucus, 

Latin 
Deceitful 
Dark 

Phin^ 

Phinek 

Fur 
Frek 


To  fly  away,  to  carry 

oflT,  to  bear  away. 

To  be  nuaed  up  aloft 


TofalL 

Darkness,     dimness, 
foUj,  wicked. 


Fooliah,  foUj. 

Striking,  liUgatioD. 

Separated,  far  oil; 
removed,  to  bear 
or  cany  off. 

To  distribute  over 
space. 


To  extend  orerspac^, 
to  unfurL 


Tb  stumble,  to  de- 
oeive,  to  cause  to 
faU. 


To  be  delicate. 
Educated  delicately. 

Ferret. 

'To  break  out. 
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BngUah, 


Fleece     ,     .    . 
Flock  of  wool 
fluck 

Divulsion,  &c, 
Vellus,  Velio,  Latin 
Family     .     .     . 
Familiar 


Flesh  , 


Celtic. 


Fluke  of  an  anchor 


Foal    ...    . 

FUly 

Pullet 

Poule,      Poulain, 

Drench 
Prog  ...    . 


Fodder    .    .     .    . 
Fag  (end)     .    .    . 

Foe 

•J^,  as  Defy 
Fight 

Fecht,  German 
'feat,  aa  in  De-feat 
Fie 


Filch 
Face 


Foul    . 

Fulsome 

Freeze 


Ebol 
(b  for/, 
by  trans- 
muta- 
tion) 


Hsbrov, 
Cluddee, 
orSyrlaG. 


5^ 


nbsD 


or  mo 


bas 


UDD 


Ipprozi- 

g  ate  or 
lonetlo 
Fronnnda- 
tion. 

Pfell 
Pfleg 
Pflech 


(f)AmP 
(f)Amith 

"fofjLiXla 
Flesh 
PellU 


Fluk 
Fulcio, 
Latin 

Foleh 


Frosch 

Froech, 

German 

Foder 

Fag 

Feh 

or  Pheh 


Fych 

Filch 

Feh 

Facies, 

Latin 

Fogl 

Fres 


To  separate,  to  sever, 
to  shear  or  cut  off. 


A  community  of 
people,  society,  and 
language;   union 

The  outer  covering 
or  wrapping,  invo- 
lutions, convolu- 
tions. See  Skin, 
and  Body. 

A  prop  or  support. 


Separated  (from  the 
mother),  disbur- 
dened from  the 
fcetus,  brought 
forth. 

Agility  in  leaping, 
bounding. 

Fattening  property. 

To  fail,  cease. 

The  face,  an  adver- 
sary, an  open 
enemy,  let  us  look 
one  another  in  the 

face,  no  bs  ns, 

face  to  face. 
To      breathe     out, 

blast,  utter. 
To  tear  off. 
The  face,  the  mouth, 

countenance. 

To  pollute,  defile. 

To  spread  over,  as 
I     ice  over  the  water. 


p  From  this  etymon  seem  to  spring  all  words  commencing  with  or  containing  the 
radicals  of  Am,  Om,  Fam,  Em,  Com,  Cum,  Con,  Horn,  Un,  On,  unplying  associa- 
tion, communion,  connection.  It  is  found  in  the  Greek  Sfia,  JEolie  Taita;  hence 
lAtin,  Fam'ilia ;  Qreek,  bfitXCa ;  English,  Hom-ily  (a  familiar  discourse),  Home, 
Home-ly ;  Latin,  Am-or,  Am-ieiiia,  Am-plextu :  English,  Am-ity,  Am-iable, 
£m-brace,  Comm-nnity,  also  perhaps  consolidation,  as  Un-ion,  One,  Un-ity. 
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Flog   . 

Flay 

Plague 


Fret 


Fnlcruiii  •    •    •    • 
Fulciment,  Ac 
Pilgrim,  from  the 

ataff,     the     pil- 

grim'a  ataff 
Fiilgeiit  .... 
Flaah 

Firat 

Fre-t  aa  Pre-cede, 

Pre-cipitate,  &c. 
FoUy 


Freeze 
Froat 


Faah,  to  make  an- 
gry 
Fasoea      .    .    . 
Faacinea 
Faacia 

Farae,  ataffinff 
made  of  meaL 
See  Farinaceoas. 

Farinaceous .    . 
Far,  meal,  Latin 
Frio,  to  cramble 

Farrago 

Fret    .... 

F-rt 

Fry,  young  fry  of 
fiah,  &c. 

Farrow.  See  Fire, 
Fruit,  &c. 

Faroe 


(Utto. 


Freab,  anew      .    . 

Freah,  a  bursting 
forth  of  waters, 
a  flood  of  a  river 


CSialdes, 
orSyiJac 


bbn 


Appnixi* 
mateor    \ 
Fhonetto  ; 
Pnuiimda- 


Flog 

Greek 

Pl«g», 
Latm 

Fret 
Frotter, 
French 

Fulc 


Fulg 

or  Flaah 

Preah 


Holl 

{H  for  F) 

Fresa 

Preaa 

Faahoe 

Faahe 
Faaech 

Fasber 
Far 


Far 


Frt 

Fareh 
or  Fhra 


Fan 
Para, 
Latin 

Fresh 


To  distribute  (qr. 
blows),  to  cot,  db- 
aever,  to  distril»te 
over  space,  divide^ 
cut  in  pieces. 

To  cut,  rub,  bresk. 


A  prop*  support,  I 
Btalt 


Vibrating,  shimsg. 

To  advance,  enlarge, 
stretch  out. 

Folly. 

To  preaa  down  hard, 

to    congeal,  ow* 

preas. 
To     wound,    hart, 

grieve. 
To  aet  free,  looae. 
To  burst  open  «itb 

noise. 
To  press  hard. 
Mixed  aa  meaL 


Broken,  crosbed, 
pressed  aa  meal, 
dust. 

To  break  forth. 

To  bring  forth. 

A  part,  acting  a  part 
Bursting  forth,  anev. 
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Helirew. 

mate  or 

BnglUh. 

Cdtlo. 

Ghaldee, 
orSyiiao. 

Fhonetlo 

Prommda- 

tlon. 

Xeanlnir. 

Qy.  Farm,  land  de- 

.   .    •    . 

cna 

Farm 

Detached,  set  off,  to 

tached.  Bet  apart 

farm,  let. 

for     caltivatioD. 

See  Field. 

Fanner 

Fancy      •     •     .     . 

TOB 

Phanech 
Faiiech 

Appearance,     seem- 

Feign 

ing,       attractive* 

Fantom 

ipalya. 

ness. 

Phantasm 

Greek 

CDB 

nr3D 

From 
Fanim 

Separated. 

Fane   ..... 

Surface,  fii^ade  of  a 

temple. 

Fount 

Ffynnon 
Pen 

'^aD 

Peni 

The  head,  source,  top 

Fountain 

Foni 

of  anything. 

Fons, 

Latin 

Fame 

D5 

Fam 
Fa 

Open-mouthed, 

Fama,  Latin 

"wide -mouthed 

<p4)/jin,  Greek 

fimie/'  a  mouth. 

<t>d,ia,Dor. 

Famous,  <pdu 

Fair 

.    .    .    . 

-)-TMD 

Phadr 
Fadr 

Beauty,shining,fair, 

Parade 

adorned,        orna- 

Pure 

ment. 

Purity 

Fable,  gwon  Babble, 

(F  for  JB).    See 

Babble 

Face,    the     front. 

.... 

nKD 

Faech 

A  side  or  superficies. 

surface 

a  fiice-side. 

Facies,  Latin 

W^ 

Fashe 

Expansion. 

Qy.  Fashion 

71079 

Faseh 

To  expand. 

Facile,  performable. 

.... 

bDD 

Pbasel 

To  work  with  a  tool. 

pliant,  flexible 

Facilis, 

Facio, 

Latin 

to  achieve. 

Fiction     .    .    .     . 

Ffug 

PQ 

Fie 

Tottering,    stagger- 

Fictitious 

Ffngiad 

ing,  deceitfuL 

Fickle 

Feiflrn 

roD 

Feneh 

To  turn  about,  to  put 

j:  ci^u.  .       •       •       •       . 

one  thing  for  an- 

other. 

Fan 

nas 

Faneh 

To  turn   and  twist 

Van,     Vannus, 

about. 

Latin 
Fatigue    .     .    .    . 

^ 

Fad 

To  &il  in  strength. 

Fade 

Foam 

D3?T 

Tsoam 

Indignation,     foam. 

xoam.^.     .     . 

(Hosea  vii.  16). 
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Fire 


Fir 


Fruit  .... 
Fniitftilnen 
Fertile 
Frith 
Forth 
Froth 
Freight 
Pro-duce 

Frum,  GloQcester 
shire,  productive 
Bear 
Park 
Pore 

Fork  .... 
Force 
Foroepfl 


Free    . 
Frank 


Fracture,  Fraction. 
See  Break 

Fat 

Vat,  a  wine-pre« 


Fig 
•Ferry 


Fag  .  .  . 
Fagged,  tired 
Faat    .     .     . 


Fat 

Feed 

Fate 


Celtic. 


Firr 
Ffrwyth 


Pherth 
Forth 
Fford 
Ffrwd 

Ffiromm 


Fforch 

Fwrch 

Fourcher, 

French 


Ffigyg 
Aher 
Over 
Haver 


Faad 


Helmw, 
Chaldee, 
orSyilaa 


-1:1 

mo 


T» 


TSTfQ 


n 


mas 


no 
na 

MHO 


mateor 

Fhometio 

PnmTincfa- 

tion. 


Bur 
vvp, 
Greek 


Pher 
Phra4 


Phork 


Frog 
PhroS 
Frey, 
C^erman 


Oat 

(a  for  F, 

mutable) 

Phigi 
Obereh 
Overeh ' 

Phag 

Fasher 

Faahter 

Fat 

Phat 

FaU 


Bright,  boraing. 


To  produce,  the 
prodoctiYeneai  of 
heftt. 

To  bring  forth,  to 
had. 


To  force,  bnmdi  oS, 
the  partiiig  of  a 
road. 

To  set  free. 


A  wine-preaa. 


Figs. 

A  ferry,  ferry- 


To  fail,  lunt,  to  be 

weary. 
To   urge    on,   press 

hard,  to  hind  fsst. 
To  extend,  expand. 

to  become  wide. 
Sudden,  hasty,  pre- 

dfutate. 


4  The  etymon  of  all  prodaotlTeness,  fertility,  bearing,  and  of  words  0 
with  iVr,  Fru^  Pro,  Per,  Bear,  &e. 

'  Wc  have  examples  of  this  in  St.  Mary  Overy,  or  St  Mary  at  the  Ferry,  Londoa ; 
in  Haver-ford,  and  Abcrystwitb,  Wales;  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Haver  <>mp,  ia 
France. 
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BngUsli. 


Pear    .... 
Fraid 
Afraid 
Fera,  wild,  timid, 
Latin 
Fell, 
Felt, 

See  Felt,  Skin 
Field  .... 


Oeltio. 


Fawr 


Feel    .... 

Fessels,  obsolete,  a  . 
sort  of  kidney- 
bean 

Fasels 
Phaseolos,  Latin 

Fetch  .... 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
or  Syilao. 


NT© 


ibo 


Firk,      to      beat,  . 
to  violate, 
(Shakespeare) 
Flat    ...    . 


Fish    .... 

Fisk,  to  roTe ;  and 
with  r  inter- 
vening. Frisk 

Piscatorial 

Hscation 

Piscary 

Fist     ...    . 

Fix 

Fixed 

Fixt 

Fixture 

Flail   .... 


Page 


Pysg 


bS5 


dVd 
rTOD 

or  ttrS 
Dd 


mate  or 

Phonetlo 

FroniincdA-' 

tion. 


Fera 


Feld 
Feld, 
Oerman 


Fell 
Fazel 


Pezel 
Fetch 


Firk 

Flas 

Fishe 

Fish 
Piscis, 
Latin 


Fist 
or  Fix 


Flel 


Fug 


Timid,  to  run  away, 
to  run  wild. 


Cut  in  pieces,  a  sec- 
tion or  portion  of 
land,  or  from  its 
being  cuttable,  i.e. 
amble,  cultivated 
land,  or  cleared  of 
wood  cut  down  or 
felled. 

To  distinguish. 

To  decorticate,  to 
shell  or  peel. 


To  draw,  to  with- 
draw, to  bring, 
(Jer.  L  14;  Amos 
viii.  5),  to  deceive. 

Force,  cruelty,  vio- 
lence. 

Flat,  level,  smooth, 

even. 
To  range  at  large, 

expatiate,  as  fislies. 
Diflusive,     increase, 

as  fishes  do. 


Solid,  compact, 

strengthened. 


To  separate  grood 
from  bad,  wheat 
from  straw  and 
chaff. 

To  takeaway. 
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Approxi- 

Ettomr, 

mate  or 

XngUah. 

Oeltio. 

Qutldat, 

FhoneUo 
Pnnimda- 

HaantBS. 

—    - 

VSS 

tkm. 

Pij5j 

Fin 

To  Imivt   off  vitk 

Flftke 

anoiae. 

FlHK 

a'jo 

FUg 

To  divide,  sepante, 

Pluck 

nbB 

Flak 

flake  off.  break  qC 

Flock 

jump  oS,fijdi 

Fleck 

Fleak 

Flick 

Flitch 

Flicker 

Flight 

FUy 

FUw 

Flea 

Fly 

• 

Fleece 

Flutter 

Flaffon     .... 

Flacced 

a'» 

Fkg 

To  poor  oat  wata. 

Flask 

Flasket 

Flash  ..... 

Flash 
Flatoh 

Td  hare  a  tremokv 

Flashy 

Fletch,  an  arrow 

Flatus     .... 

motion,  ▼ifarataoi 
of  light. 
Tremnlona,  sbakiag 

Flatulent,  && 

like  the  wind. 

Flatnonty 
Flexible  .    .    .    . 

Piyg 

iTO 

Fleck 

To  bend. 

Flexor 

Flexure 

Flexnons 

S'XSf 

Obery 
0?ery 

A  ferry,  or  paanos 

St.  Mary     Overy, 

OYer. 

London 
Go 

nK3 

Gae 

G«>hen, 

To  lift  up,  as  to  Eft 

Gait 

np    the    feet  is 

Gate 

German 

going. 

Goad,    an    instm- 

ment  to  compel 

going 
O^h 

TO 

Gash 
Garp 
GUh 

To  shear,  eot. 

Garb   ..... 

To  wrap  np. 

Glib,  smooth     .    . 

.       •       •       • 

To      shave,      make 

Ghibreate 

smooth. 

Glabrous,  smooth 

nba 

Glab 

Abarber,(Bzek.T.l). 

Guard      .    .    .     . 

Oardd 

nn 

Gheder 

To  hedge  in,  a  place 

Garden,    a     place 

Gardai 

Gader 

hedged  in. 

guarded           or 

by  trans- 

mounded in. 

position 

Garter 

Garder 
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BngHah 


Oeltlo. 


Gauntlet . 
GUde  .    . 


Gore,  a  strip     . 

Gore   .... 

Gory 

Glimpse,  .    .    . 

Glimmer,  imperfec- 
tion of  sight 

Gloom 

Glam 

Glomerate 

Con-glomerate 

Gaflf    .    .     .    . 

Groom,  a  man,  as 
groom  of  the 
cbamberSfbrides- 
groom,  &c. 

Gum  .... 

Glae   .... 
Club 


Llydan 
LIM 

Goror 
G6r 


Cyflf 
Gwr 


Gwm 

Glew 
QlAd 


Gob 

Gobbet 

Gibbet,  which  see 


Grace  , 


Grain.    See  Com 

Grate 

Grater 

Scratch 

Scrat 

See  Write 
Gizzard   .    .    .    . 


Gracious  . 

Grateful 

Gratitude 

Gain   .    . 

Win 

Guitar     . 

Chitar 

Globe  .     . 

Gully 

Valley 


Gr&s 
RhAd 


Globyn 


Helirev, 
Chaldee, 
orSyzlaa 


Db2 


nan 


rv 


TOp 

D-irpD 


Ap]ffQZl- 

mate  or 

Phonetib 

Fronimoiia- 

tion. 


Gan 
Chlid 


Goreh 
Goria 

Glum 


Eafa 
Gber 

Hence 

Vir, 

Latin 
Gum 

aub 


Gib  or 
Gob 
Gobbo, 
Italian 

Chrase 


Gizr 
(G)race 

Chineh 
Chinn 
Cithars 

Gul 

Guleh 


Xeaniog. 


Protection. 

To  glide,  to  slip 
along,  creep  in,  to 
extend  like  time. 

To  cut. 

A  sore  wound,  a  cut. 

Wrapped  up,  in- 
volved, (in  dark- 
ness, in  self,  &c.) 


A  crossbeam  or  bar. 
A  man. 


Full,  flowing,  abun- 
dant. 

To  hold  together,  to 
adhere  to,  stick 
together. 

A  lump,  hump. 


Emotion,    agitation, 
to  move. 


To  cut  down,  qy.  di- 
gest, chew  eagerly. 
Pleasing,  acceptable. 


To  gain,  hold. 

ro  acquire  property. 

A  stringed  instru- 
ment. ' 

Rounded,  hollowed 
uuL 

A  bowl,  a  valley. 
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BngliBh. 

Oeltio, 

Hebrew, 
Ghaldee. 
orSyriBO. 

Ippnnd-  1 

mate  or 

Phonetie 

Praaoncia- 

tlon. 

Meaning. 

Gay 

rwa 
w^a 

3a 

rrsa 
b3a 
b3a 

n3?3a 
'n^3a 

la 
la 

TO 

w^ita 
ntn 
bna 

Va 

ba 

.     ba 

Gae 

Gia 
Gaudio 
GaviBUB, 
Latin 

Gib 

Gibeb 
Gabl 
Gabl 

Gobotb 

Gubir 

Kvfitpyiiu, 

Greek 

Guberno, 

Latin 

Gad 

Gid 

Gid 

Gazeria 
Chaze 
Gobi 

Gil 
Gl 
Gal 

Elevated,    erolti'.?. 

Gaiety 

Joy 

JoyooB 

JoyfU 

Jovial 

GibbotiB  .... 

lifted  up,  datdl 
joyouB. 

Higb,    heaped    tjp. 

Jib 
Jibe 

Gibbet 

Gable,    end    of   a 

hoase 

Gavel,  land  tenure 

Gabel,  land  tax  in 

old  Engliab 

Gttbella,  Italian 

Gabelo,  8panUh 

Goblet     .... 

Gafael 

bumped,  to  put  ui 
tbe  back. 

Hifrb,          elevatcil 

Uftedup. 
A   bound,   a  vere*. 

limit. 
Landmark,booDdan 

UmitotionofUni 

A  drinking-vessel 

Gk)vem    •    •    •    . 

Powerful,     a   Wi 

Ctovemor 

God 

ruler,  governor. 
Hoets,    plenty,   i^« 

Good 

Goat 

God  of  Host*. » 
bundance. 
A  young  goat,  kw 

Giddy,  frolickBome 

Kid 

(iiddy,  nervouB .    . 

Gazer       .     .    .    . 

Gi 
nerve, 
sinew 
Gian 

like. 
Nervous. 

Diviners,    Booths^y 

Gazebo 
Gaze 

Glow 

Gold 

Glee    .... 
Glee,  a  round  soug 

Gall,     an     excres- 
cence  on  tbe  oak 

Glo 

Goleu 
Gloywr 
Gwledd, 
r     convi- 
viality 
Gloea 

era,  seers. 

Lookers  oat>  to  tis 

tbe  eyes  on. 
To  glow,  to  shiDC. 

To  exult  with  joj 
dance  with  glee- 
RoQnd. 

Anything  round. 
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BngliBh. 


Gall,  bitter 


Ohostly    .    .     . 

GllOBt 

Gcist,  German 
Gush 
Gust 
Aghast 
(ihastly 
To  Grate.    .    . 

G  ratter,  French 
Gaol    .... 


Galley 
GuUey 


Grist  .     .     .     . 

Grit 

(Croats  or  Grits 

Grout 

Gruel 

(lem    .     .    .    . 


Griixi,  strong,  ter- 
rible 
Grunt      .    .    .    , 
Grumble 


Grave  . 


Globe 

Glen 

Guile 

Beguile,  &c. 
Gilt  or  Jilt 
Guilt 
Gull     • 

Gloss 

Gloze 

7A«<r«ro,    yAMTTO, 
Greek 
Qy.  Glut,  to  swal- 

•low  down 
Glutton 


Geltio. 


Glol 


Gemm 
Gem 


Grym 

Grwythio 
Grydian 


Globyn 


Glwth 


Hslirev, 
Chaldee, 
orByilac. 


TT2 

t 


m 
or  nni27 

I 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 
Pronuiiola- 
tion. 


Gol 
Gosh 


Grftd 

Clo 
Col 
Gal 
yavXos, 
Greek 
Gr 


Gem 

Shem 
phoneti- 
cally 
Gem 

Grim 

Gnm 


Gebr 

Kebr 

Gl 

CI 

Gal 

Gol 


Chlotz 


Xeaniiig. 


Nauseous,  bitter, 
loathsome. 

Agitation,  to  toss 
themselves,  as  wa- 
ter ;  to  shake,  agi- 
tate, as  spirit, 
wind,  &C. 


To  scrape. 

To     receive,     hold, 

contain,  restrain. 
A  round  ship  or  boat. 


Powder,  dust,  mi- 
nute, small,  ground 
to  powder. 


Copious,    abundant, 

valuable,  full. 
A  precious  stone. 


Bony,  to  pick  the 
bones. 

A  throat,  the  noise 
of  the  throat,  a 
noise  like  sawing. 

A  grave. 

Round. 
Hollow. 
To  turn    round,  to 

change. 
Rejected,  cast  away, 

loathsome. 

Loose,  to  loosen,  to 
free  from  difficul- 
ties, disengage,  in- 
terpret. 
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Ghnaw . 
Gnash 


Glyptic    .    .    .    . 
yX^,  Greek,  to 
acalptore 
Goat 


Gown . 


Gnoe 

Gnuaons,      oonde- 

loendtng 
Groond    .    .    .    . 


Celdo. 


Cnoi 


Gwn 
Gru 


GUs 
Glwyg 


Gearan 
Graen 
Grwn 
Griff 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
wByilac. 


Map 


DTp 


qy.pa 

tt?ba 


-Q 


rro 


TO 

ma 


Galp  .    .     . 

Golph 

Gloom     .    . 

Glomerate 

GlOM   .     .     . 

Glaaa 

Glisten 

Glister 

Glossy 

Glacial 

Glose 

Gre-garioQS  . 

Con-gre-gate 

Coniger 

Aggregate 

So-jonr-ner 

Groan      .    . 

Grief 

Grieve 

Grievoos 

Gash   .    .    . 

Groove*  .    . 

Grove 

Grave 

Grot 

Grab 

Carve 

En-grave 

Gn£ 

Graa 

Grind 


•  InclndeB  words  oommendng  with  Or  and  (V,  imptyiiiff  *  cutting,  teariag,  % 
ing,  grinding.* 


Approzl- 

mate  or 

Phonetlo 

PronuicU- 


Chnt 

Greek 
aiiph 

Gnt 
Gotat 
Gnn 

Gras 
or  Eras 

Gran 
Greh 
Chalp 

Glom 

GI&S 
Glish 
GUs 


Ger 
Greek 


Greh 


Gatsh 
Greh 


To  eat  into. 


To  change  the  da- 
racter  of  an  jthine, 
to  renew,  remodeL 

PrMsing,  racing, 
treading. 

Proteetioo,  defecice, 
covering. 

Bending,  stooping. 


CattaUe,   enltival^ 

land. 
To  pa 


Wrapped  op^  to  in- 

volve. 
Shining,  bright, 

light,  transparent, 

glossy. 


To  gather,  to  dweU 
for  a  time. 


To  mov^  excite,  stir 
ap. 

To  cat,  shear,  lop. 

To  cat  as  wiUi  a  ^« 
or  other  instna- 
ment,  to  cot  into, 
to  grab  iip« 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew. 

mate  or 

BncUsh. 

Geltio. 

Ghaldee. 
orSyriao. 

Fhonetio 

Pronimol&- 

tlcm. 

Meaning. 

Crae88 

DDP 
or  Q7!l 

Ceesh 

To  divine,  to  fore- 

Ghinen,  Dutch 

Gesh 

tell,  to  feel. 

Guggle    .... 

Golchiar 

-in: 

Gurgur 

The  throat. 

Qargle 

Cuoc 

Gurgoyl 

Gurgur,  LaHn 

Tapyaptd^y,  Qreek 

Graze,  to   slightly 

>    ■    .    . 

n: 

Grftz 

To  cut  off,  to  nip. 

cut  the  skin 

Graze,    to    lightly 

mn 

Gratz 

To  shorten,  to  cut 

biteoff.  See  Grass 

short. 

Gravel.  See  Clergy 

Granel 

Qraiau 

Gre 

Vi: 

Grftl 

Gravelly,     fliU     of 
stones. 

Griffon     .    .     .     . 

Ghriffwn 

sn: 

Grap 

To    close,   to    claw, 

Gripe 

wrap,  to  gripe. 

Grip 

Grabble 

Grab 

en:« 

Agraph 

A  closed  fist 

Garb 

ni3 

Grab 

To  snatch. 

Wrap 

Grapnel 

Grappel 

Grope 

Group 

Grass 

an: 
an: 

Gresh 

To  push  forth,  grow. 

To  push  forward,  to 

drive  out,  expel. 

•gre*9 

Gresh 

18  in  Agress 

Bgress 

L'ongresa 

Grass 

ttn: 

Grosh 

Pushing    forth,    in- 

X6pros, Cheek 

creasing,  progress. 

rp<i(rris,yfHi»,yp&, 

*  Grass,'   Mace- 

donUn  dialect* 

Gross 

Growth 

Grow 

Gin 

7^^ 

man 

lin 

Expressed  juice. 
To  gird,  to  encircle, 
(Gen.  ui.  7). 

CJirth 

Hagir 

Gird 

Girdle- 

Gyre 

t  See  Valpy,  Steph,  Thes.f  vol.  i.  p.  clxxxvil. 

»  When  in  GeaesiB  UL  7  it  is  said  that  Adam  and  Ere  sewed  flg-leaveB  together 
aind  made  themselvee  aprons,  the  original  is  rmTT* '  girdles,*  precLwly  such  as  we 
iee  in  savage  nations  in  the  Fol jneslan  Islands. 
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0«xe 


Oeltlo. 


Ged    .    .    .    . 

Gelare,  Latin 

Qeler,  lyench 

Con-getl,  freeze 

Goose  .... 

Also    a    tailor's 

goose,       hissing 

hot 

Heinous  .     .     . 


HaHt.     .    .     . 

Habitual 

Habituate 

Have 

Hit     .... 

Habit,  as  Inhabit 

Habitable 

Habitation 


Hard  .... 
Hardy 
Curd 
Crude 
Cruel 
Crudos,  Latin 


Hour 
Year 


Hawk 


Haven  .  .  . 
Heifer  .  .  . 
Ham,    the     dried 

cured  leg  of  pig 
Ham,  an  open  ex 

posed  meadow 
Henlth.  See  Whole 
Heal 
Hale 

Half  .... 
Halve 


Ceulo 
Gento 


Goaz 

or 
Gwydd 


Croadh 
Garwedd 


Gwalch 
Hebog 
Hafh 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyilao. 


ht)D 


TO 

2an 


TVp 


nv> 


rran 


Dbn 


A|ipfazl- 


Phonstlc 
tton. 


Cesel 


Gosh 
Goso 


Hein 

or  Aven 

Habb 


Hit 

Hab 

Habeh 


Crueh 


lar 
lor 


Halk 

Haph 

(He)fereh 

Hame 


Half 


To  gaze,  to  futeo 

the  eyes. 
To  condense. 


To  hiSB,  gush,  ilnke. 

To  hiss. 

To  crop  the  gruL 

Gn'evoos,      wicked, 

vain. 
A  cherished  dedgs. 


To  break. 

A  secret  plaee.  i 
hiding-place,  co- 
vert, dweffiag- 
place. 

Bound  togetlier. 
hard,  strong,  hcH 
harsh,  cruel,  coo- 
densedtcompscici 
coalescing,  cote- 
ring,  cold,  eoW- 
hearted. 

A  fixed,  stoted  ti«e 
of  longer  orihorta 
duration,  "sUto 
tempora."  Mon- 
ster, CrU,  Saer. 
Gen.  i.  14. 

To  steal  upon  w* 
aware8,a8«hftvk- 

A  harbour,  haven. 

A  heifer. 

Exposed  to  best. 


To  exchange,  ^^'^ 
halve,  aepsrtte, 
substitute,  reoew, 
pasa  awaj. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

EngllBlL 

Celtic. 

Chaldee, 
orSyrlao. 

Phonetio 

Pronimcia- 

tion. 

Meaning. 

lair 

ormn 

Hairi 

Excrements. 

To  grow,  spring  up. 

Here 

rise. 

larem.  SeeCharm 

lansel     .     .     .     . 

Honsel 

qy^mv 

Onesh 

A  fine,  forfeit. 

iarboor .... 

3"IN 

Arb 

A  place  of  conceal- 
ment,  retreat,    a 

lurking-place. 

larm 

onn 

TTtipm  or 

Ii^ured,  maimed,  cut 
off,  separated. 

bJ     '1    1 

Charm 

lark.      See    Ear, 

.    .    .    . 

TTT 

Hark 

To   catch,  to  retain 

Wary,  &c. 

or  137 

(E)or 

attention. 

leed,  to  take  heed 

.    .    .    . 

in 

Heed 

To  be  sharp,  pene- 

* 

trating,  attentive. 

It'el,   the  support 

Hml 

b^M 

(H)ail 

Support,  aid,  defence. 

of  the  foot  aud 

HoUiath 

b« 

Hal 

assistance,  help.     , 

body 

Hael,    &oth,,    to 

Bustain,  help 

lelp 

leal 

lealth 

leir    .     .     •     .     . 

mn 

Heireh 

Principal,    blessing, 
desirable,    delect- 

able. 

lerse,  old  English 

.    •     •     • 

Din 

Hers 

To  break  through,  as 

for  Harrow 

a  harrow  through 
the  clods. 

{old 

tobn 

Holt 

To  catch  at.  to  seize. 

lilt 

^>#    "^^tmw^^mm   a^w^    v^^    ■»*'""»^'* 

lolt 

luflT 

an 

Bug 

Round,    to   enclose. 

luge 

encircle,  embrace. 

loT 

•»n 

Ho 

Hey,  (interjection). 

ley 

•^TT 

Hi 

te 

Min 

Hua 

He,  who. 

lu,  Gloucestershire 

K^  11   1 

lail 

Hail 

Hal 

Glory,  praise. 

loly 

loU 

Halul 

To  glorify. 

{allow 

laal 

lalielujah 
lauimer .     •     •     . 

rrnn 

Halm 
Halmuth 

To  beat. 

A  hammer. 

,  ion 

Hamor 

To  beat. 

Taste  

wn 

Hils 

To  hurry,  hasten. 
Confused  noise. 

lum,    a    confused 

.... 

TV2n 

Humeh 

noise 

1 

lias,  Seealso Goose 

.  .  .  .1  wm 

LechUh 

To     hiss,     whistle. 

/isp 

1 

whisper,  lisp. 
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Hi«t    .    .    .    . 
Hush 
Sigh 
Sibilus,  Latin 
Havock    .    .    . 


Hook  . 

Hitch 

Catch 


Horrid     .... 

Harrow,  Hene. 
See£ar 

Hole 

HoUow 

Hell 

Haalm,  stem  of  a 
plant,  as  beans, 
peas,  pulse,  &c. 

Hot 

Heat 
Etd,  JFVvacA 

Hate 

Hatred 

Hang 

Str-ang-le 

Ang-uish 

Hank  (of  thread) 

Hinge 

House      .... 

Hoose,  Soottioh 
Haus,  Q-erman 

Hedge     .... 


Huts  . 
Hutch 
Hut 

Hack  . 

Hoar  . 
Hoary 

Heroes 


(Mtio. 


Si 
by  trans- 
position 

Hafbg 


Hirhoed 


TwU 
FoUm 


Hws 


Acha 
Gae 
Cae 


Oer 
Goer 

Arwr 


Ghaldee, 
orSyzlac. 


on 
ran 


mv 


bn 

obn 


nrrr 

nnn 
pn 

ran 


ron 


sK^ 


in 


Aiipral- 

mate  or 

PlLonstJo 
xAmiuusa' 

■MalBg. 

tiim. 

His 

Hush,  hirt,  a  hias. 

Haphock 

TooTerium,  sabv^rf . 

turn  np&ide  dxmvi. 

Huoeh 

A  fish-hook,  (Job  xL 

25,andxlL  1). 

Hiich 

To  hitch  on. 

H&ch 

A  hook. 

Orud 

Bough,  diaagreeabk. 

Hoi 

An  opening. 

Hel 

A  hole. 

Cholow 

CoTTedyhollow^  i?ct 

Halm 

Thriving  Hke  tat^ 

Chaume, 

stemmy. 

French 

Heteh 

To  keep  wnnn,  burn- 

ing. 

Hatt 

Greatdismayordrad 

(Gen.  zzxT.  5V 

Hank 

To  hang,    snffoca:^. 

*yx»» 

strangle,  twist. 

Greek 

Huse 

To  take  shelter. 

Hei^e 

To  surround. 

Hutz 

Hiltsch 

A  division. 

Hut 

To  divide  in   maTiv 

parts,   a  movabi^ 
house  or  Tillage. 

Hackk 

To  mark  out. 

Hackeh 

To  indent,  engrave. 

Hfir 

White, 

Hdri 

Mealy,   meal-cokmr. 

gwy. 

Hurim 

Nobles,          senioTM. 

"The  hoary  head 

glory.**   —  lV»r, 

XTi.31. 
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Odtio. 


[edger 
[araBs 


[mzy 


lelmet 
leap  • 


Helm 


[ear.     See  Ear 
lelp   .... 


lole    . 
lollow 
lurry 
lurried 


Twl 


leart . 


iuge  .... 

ieight 

tlold   .... 

Jlutcli 

»ilt 

Elnmor    .    .     . 

fiumourous 

Elamid 

Elumect 

Matter 

See  Mire,  Mortar 
Herd  .... 


Uch 
Uched 


History.  See  Store, 

Story 
Hiccup    .    .    . 
Hiccough 
Hawk 
Hitch.    See  Catch 
Horrid    ,    .     . 
Horrify 


Igian 
Hoch 


Hebrow, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriao. 


cnn 


Dbn 


ynv 


tobn 


nam 


-^iv 


7tn 


TTT 


Appnud- 

mate  or 

Fhonetlo 

PTOnunda- 

tlon. 


Htitsher 
Haras 

Greek 
Hazeh 

Helm 
Hepe 


Help 

Hoi 

Herd 
Kopdia, 
Greek 
Herz 
Herz, 
German 
Cor, 
Cordis, 
Latin 
Huech 
Hoch, 
German 
Cholt 

Humor 


Edr 
transpo- 
sition 
£rd 


Igun 


Hored 
Oretz 

Greek 


Meaning. 


To  surround. 

To  overthroar,  vei. 


Sleepy,  drowsy,  over- 
whelmed. 

To  smite  upon. 

Laid  up,  heaped  up, 
eoTored. 

To    change,    suhsti- 

tute. 
To  make  a  hole  or 

opening. 
Pulsation,  fluttering, 

tremor. 

Agitation,  palpita- 
tion, the  seat  of 
these  affections. 


Prominent,  percept- 
ihle,  manifest,  vi- 
sible. 

To  seize  hold. 


Moisture,  mire, 

moistened      clay, 
&c. 


A   flock,   (2  Chron. 
uxu.  28). 


To  sob  up. 


To  frighten. 

To  frighten,  dismay. 
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Hit     .... 

Head  .... 

Hide 

Caddie 

Caddy,  a  receptacle 

or    hi<Iing-plaoe, 

tea-caddy 
Caddy,  a  cabin  of 

a  8hip,  a  retiring 

place 
Hood 

Houdah,  Indian 
Hulk,    a    hoiking 

fellow 
Hell 


C^dd 


Halloo 


Heaven.  See  also 
below  for  another 
probable  etymon 

Heap 

Heuve,  Hove,  to  lift 
up  on  high 

Heavy,  weighty, 
requiring  to  be 
lifted  np 

Heft 

Weft 

Weight 

Hebete,  dall,  dat 
Hymn      .     .     . 
Hum 
Humming 

Hackle,  a  covering 
Hall 

Aula,     Latin, 

curtain 
Have,    to     obtain 

one's  desires 
Having,  gree^^ess 

Aveo,  Latin 
Heaven    .     .     . 
Heiit   .... 
Heath,  hot  soil 
Hot 


HMd 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee. 
orSTriao. 


Apprazl- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

pTonunda- 

tion. 


IHD 


Hymn 
Emyn 


Nefh 


in 
rov 

nsn 
Dan 


Hede 
Chid 


ran 


rrw 


nrrr 


nk 

Hen 
Henn 
Uleh 

Hepha 

Hepheh 

Hepf 

Hephn 


To  dart  forth. 

Tbe  cover  or  top; 
to  hide ;  a  covert, 
covering ;  to  nestle. 


Hebet 
Hyme 
Hymn 

Oreek 
Achel 


Haveh 


(H)aven 
Heteh 


A  yoang  Lid  grovii^ 
up. 

Kind. 

Tender  affection. 

To  lift  ap,  as  tht 
voice. 

All  these  words  cos- 
vey  tbe  idea  ci  a 
covering,  whkii  is 
the  natural  idea  d 
the  heaveos,  tfai* 
they  form  the  co- 
vering of  Um 
world,  the  vault 
of  heaven,  as  tbe 
poets  represens 
it. 

To  cover,  veil  over, 
conceal. 

Flat,  plain. 

To  make  a  loud  or 
merry  noise. 


To  spread  a  teat; 
the  first  halls  were 
large  tents. 

To  covet,  to  desire. 


Material  light. 
Warm,  hot,  bamlng. 
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BngUBh. 


lolly.    .    .    . 
Ilex  aqaifolia 
late   .    .     .    . 


iearth 
laste  . 


Halt    . 
Hare  . 

mil    . 

Home. 


I   Hebrew, 
Geltlo.     I   Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


Helyg 


Uchel, 
altitude 


Honey 

Holy   . 
HaUow 


Howl 


Hush  . 

Hubbub 

Hoot   . 

Horn  . 

Corn 

Hob    . 

Hub 

Hyssop 

Horde 

Herd 

Hoarse 


Humour 

Mire 

Smear 


Uhel 
Yudal 
Judal 


Hw 

Ck)rn 


Isop 


m 
wn 


rran 
as 

ay 
rhv 


m 
ray 

ann 

•Ton 


Approxi- 

mate  or 

Phonetlo 

Pronunoiar 

tion. 


Haleh 
Hat 

(H)arth 
Hftsh 

(H)a8t 

Halt 

(H)are« 

Ule 

qwui 
Hilley 
Homeh 

Whom' 


Honeg 

Hall 
Hal 

Holeb 

Holeh 

lodeln 

German 

Husheh 

Habub 

Hud 

Chem 

Obeb 

Atsub 
Herd 

Horsh 
Horts 

Humor 
Chmor 


Xeaoing. 


A  kind  of  oak.     • 

Terror,  dread,  aver- 
sion. 
An  altar  of  earth. 
To  hurry. 


close. 


Sick. 

To  bite  down 

to  nibble. 
To  ascend  up  on  high. 


Shelter,    protection, 

a  walled  place. 
To  associate,  gather 

together  in    one, 

consociate. 
Luxurious,       sweet, 

delicate. 
Qlorious  God. 
To  elevate  on  high, 

exalt,  magnify. 
An  offering  to  God. 
To  lift  up  the  voice. 


To  be  silent. 
Sound  of  great  noise. 
Loud  shouting. 
Horn,  horny. 

Projecting. 

Hyssop. 

Migratory,  multi- 
tude. 

Silent,  cut  short, 
maimed,  as  maim- 
ed in  speech. 

Disturbed,  troubled 
in  mind  or  body; 
turbid,  ferment- 
ing, sour. 


■  Amehith^  a  hare,  signifies  the  nibbling  with  the  lips,  bat  is  perhaps  rather  the 
rabbit  than  the  bare. 
y  80  pronounced  in  Oloncester  shire,  Oxfordshire,  Somerset,  and  Wilts. 
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Hmnp 


Is 

Yes 

Am,  'thou  njeai,* 
LoHn 


Issae 


Idea 


Item 

Iterate 

Iteratit 

Itinerary,  and  Iter, 
Latin,  from  re- 
petition of  jour- 
ney, going  over 
again 

iTury  (black),  an 
elephant's 

Idle.  See  Addle 
and  Caddie 


Idol    .... 

Ire 

Irascible 

Wr-ath 

Irate 

Irritate 

Inane.    See  Vain 

Inanition 

Inanity 

Imp     .... 


Iron 


Isle     . 
Island 


Odtto. 


A8,Es, 

YS.IS, 

'oeriain- 

ly' 


Gadael 
Hadl 


Ellyl 
Iredd 


Hiuam 


Hetew, 
Ghaldee, 
orQjilao. 


D37 

trr* 


nn 

bnn 
Vb« 


0337 


Apptozi'* 


Phonetic 


Onph 
Ash 

Ish 
Est, 
Latm 
iori.  Or, 

Issah 
Usdre, 
lUUiam 
Isser, 
I^rench 

Ido 

Greek 
Iter 


Eb 
or  Ev 
Hidel 

Hitel 

EUl 
Ereh 

Ira, 

Laiiu 


Onp 

Isar 
Eisen, 
Eisem, 
Chrman 

Ai4 


Prutuberant, 
ing  forth. 

Reality, 
being. 

Existenoe^ 
tive 


shoot- 


tooomeforthfroB. 


To  know,  to  tiiiBk, 
toperoeire  bytk 


Again. 


An  elephant. 

Unprodactive^ 

profitable;  i 
Cvflsation  from  wof^ 

to  trifle. 
An  idol. 
To  swell,  rise  witk 

anger,  &c 


A  shoot  or  sprig,  off- 
spring.  (JTunins.) 

To  form,  fitthioo, 
shape,  model;  s 
thing  formed  or 
moulded;  a  moakL 

The  place  of  settle- 
ment, of  land,  of 
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Oeltto. 


rrigate 


aculate  . 
Ijacolate 
am    .    . 
ham 
erk    .    . 


oint  .... 
oin 
one 

uuctore 
anction 
o'mture 
oist 

amp  .... 
og.      See  Shock, 
Shake 

huckle  .    .    • 
hock 
oke 
uggle 

udge.     .    •    . 
udicious 
ustice 

udicate,  &c. 
ust 
ustify 

oyoua, 

oviaI» 

oy-ful, 

o>fally, 

oily,  i.e.  Joy-ly  or 

Joy-like, 
nily. 

See  Oay 
argon     .    .     . 


ftbher 


Hebrev, 
Gbaldee, 
orSyilao. 


bsi 


orrm 


pvx 

DT 


pntD 
pns 


Approxi- 

mateor 

Phonetic 

PronnndA- 

tton. 


Rigl 


Rach 
Rigo, 
Latin 

Jock 

Jam 
Sham 
Jerk 

Joneb 
orZoneh 
ZtvyvviAi, 
Z^yyu/ii, 
Greek 
Jungo, 
Latin 
Jimp 


Tbbock 

Tsfaok 

Tshudech 
Jadez, 
Latin 


To  water  the  land 
by  means  of  a 
wheel  turned  by 
thefoot.  SeePturk- 
horst,  Heh,  Lex,, 
p.  639. 

To  moisten,  ntorate 
with  wet. 

To  cry  alond,  to  emit 

sound. 
Concocted,    devised, 

made  up. 
To  scatter,  sprinkle, 

cast  abroad. 
To  encircle,  enclose, 

unite,  join,  enfold. 


To   turn    over,  roll 
over. 

To  laugh. 

To  joke,  sport,  laugh. 

To  do  justice  to,  (2 
Sam.  zv.  4). 


(J)argon 
Jaber 


Muttering,  indistinct 
speaking. 

To  heap  up,  accu- 
mulation, qy.  of 
words. 
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Jealous.    See  Zeal 
Jiif^,  a  moment 


Jilt-»  a  deceiver . 
Oaile 
Guilty 
Beguile 


Jubilant 
Jubilee 
Jerk    . 
Querk 

Jasper 
Jackal 


Juicy  . 
Juice 
Gush 
Jewel . 


Kerb-stone 


Knife 


Keep.     See  Coop, 

&c. 
Knot  .... 
Qy.  Kneed,  fall  of 

knees 
Knotty 

See    Cane    and 
Knee 
Know, 
yiw&trKm,  Greek, 
Keen, 
Ken,  Seottich. 

See  Cunning 
Keg.  See  Cog 
Kerchief.    See  Co- 


(Mtia 


Jaspis 


Jas, 
'ferment- 
ed juice' 


Chneiflo 
Cnaif 


Hebtew, 
Chaldee, 
orSyziac. 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pnnnnda- 
tion. 


nnp 


3733 


Stscbif 
GU 


Jiibib 
JubU 
Jirk 


Jasp 

Shicol 


(J)0US8 

Gulili 
Kerb 


Chnif 
Canif, 
French 

Chep 
Chepeh 

Cneh 

Cnoe 


A  moment  of  tisce, 
(Isa.'  li¥.  8^  Sep- 
tuagint). 

A  name  of  the  moon. 
The  deoeptirencs!> 
of  the  moonlii^ht 
may  have  pren 
the  origin  to  ih» 
name,  which  ap- 
pears in  Fanry- 
oiogy  asGilL 

To  cry  aloud,  exalt- 

Jubilee. 

To  throw  out,  spit 
out,  shoot  oat 
eject. 

Jasper. 

A  jackal,  from  it^ 
digging  out  its 
hole  in  thegrooni 

Pressed  jouce. 


Bracelets,        ona- 

ments. 
The  inmost,  mast  liB- 

portant    part   or 

material  part  of  & 

thing. 
Extreme  edge,  shsrp 

edge. 

Secure. 
To  cover  over. 
A  reed  full  of  knots. 
To  bend. 
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Engliflh. 


Knee  .    . 

Kneel 

Knuckle 

Knur 

>narl 

iCettle     , 

rill 


iCnap 
inop 

Sen  Nob 
iCuock 


Cind  .     . 
Cin 

See  Hen 
Cine 

Cie 

See  Cow 
Cid     .     . 


Celtic. 


Cwgwn 


Cnwppa 
Cnocc 


[iss.       See     alao 
Cushion 

bitten     .     .     . 
iny 


'nack      .     .     . 

'nave      .     .    . 

:ing  .... 

lueen 

!y.  Coin,  as  issaed 

by  regal  aatho- 

rity 


ill 
azy 

AW 


Gitten 

Cnsan 
Cus 

Cwttyn 


Cing 
Coinne 


Llw 


Hebrev, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyiiao. 


3733 


bro 


n33 
in 


can 


nb« 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Cnoe 

y6tfv 
Greek 
Genu, 
Latin 

Chetel 


Nochah 

Chin 
Chign 
cAhard 


Gid 

Kisa, 

Greek 
Chetin, 
Catalus, 
Latin 
Chnack 
Chneph 
Cohen  * 


Chtil 
HUch 

AUh 


Meaning. 


To  bow  down,  pros- 
trate, full  of  bends. 


An  enclosed,  confined 
vessel,  or  room,  or 
place. 


To  strike,  smite,  cut, 

wound. 
Kind,      affectionate, 

very  loving. 


A    yonng    goat,    to 

butt. 
To  cover  (qy,  with 

the  lips). 

Small,  little,  young. 


Initiated,  instructed. 

A  wicked  fellow. 

Chief  ruler,  presi- 
dent, prince, 
priest.  Priests  and 
princes  were  iden- 
tical in  ancient 
times. 

>    "  Rex  Anius  idem 

Hominnm   Phoebi- 

que  sacerdos." 

To  kill. 

Languid,  weak,  faint. 


■  In  the  times  of  which  Homer's 
ntiffs. 


An  oath,  confirmed 
by  oath,  sworn  to, 
established  so- 
lemnly. 

poems  treat,  kings,  we  find,  were  imiTersally 

E  e 
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Ijeather 
Light 


Land 


Lapse      .    .    . 
Lion    .... 
Leuve,  German 
Lackey    .    .    . 


Lax     ...    . 

Relax 
Release 

See  also  Ix)08e 
Lappet  .  •  . 
Lapse 

Lizard     .    .    • 
Lisp.    See  Hiss 


Lamb.  .  •  . 
kofivphs,  Greek 
Lamm,  German 


Leese,  old  English, 

to  lie 
Leisure    .     .    . 
Loiter 
Labor .         .    . 


To  Lay,  as  to  lay 

Lame  .... 
A6/A7I,  Greek 


Loon  •    . 
Lap     .    . 
Lip     .    . 
Liver 
Deliberate 


Oelttc. 


Lledr 
Llug 


Lithro 
Llew 


Lace 
Yslacc 


Llafor 


Heifarsv, 
Chaldee, 
orSyilao, 


qy.ianb 


nsb 
HKiab 

DbM 
or 

Dnb 

or 

rwb 
rwb 

or 

sbn 


qy.  obn 


Apprazi- 


Phonetic 

Fronnnida' 

tlon. 


Leght 
Leght 

Lan 


Lapt 
Lish 

MeUch 
Laq 
SUck 


Laphet 
Labet 
Lithach 
Deuter- 
onomy 
Aim 
or 
Lam 
or 
Lachm 
Lea 

Laeb 

Lahe 

ChUf 


Latheh 

Chlam 

by  trans. 

Lahm, 

GermcM 

lioon 

Lab 

Lib 


Dried  by  beat 

To  bnm  up,  bbie 
up,  flare  up. 

Abiding,  penu- 
nenoe.  "Thoo 
hast  ertabfiibfd 
the  earth,  and  it 
abideth,''(FB.exix. 
90). 

To  fall,  stonUe. 

A  lion. 

To  send. 
A  inesaeiiger. 
Loose. 


To     dedine,    haae 
down,  fall  down. 
Liaard. 


A  flock. 

Soft^  mild,  gentle. 


Food. 
Perveraion, 

iv.  24). 
To  be  weary. 

Labour. 


(Pw. 


To  change  in  tue- 
cession,  to  do  one 
thingafter  another 

A  repository,  to  de- 
pose or  lay  op. 

Fractured,  do*> 
torpid,  dreamy. 


Detested,  oatcsst 
To  be  thirsty. 
Vibration,     mo^ 
to  and  fro. 
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T^»gMiy)i. 


L^ap,  to  fold  over 
Letter      .     .    . 
Litera   a  Latere, 

Leek  .... 
Lenity     .     .    . 
List     .... 
Listen 
Liver  .... 


Celtio. 


Lop,  to  cut  trees 

Clip 

Clippers  .     .    . 

Collops,  cat  meat 

Lush   .... 

Luscious 

Luxurious 

Luxury 

Lust 

Luxuriate 

Light.    •    •     • 


Language     •    • 
Linguistic 
Lout,    a    oommoD 
person 


Lace   .    •    •    • 

Loose 

Lack 

Flack 

Laugh     .     .     . 
Lacheln,  German 

Chuckle: 

Lobe,  of  the  heart . 

Love 

Lovely 

Liebe,  German,  (v 
and  b '  inter- 
changeable) 

Lachet    •    .     ,     . 

Locket 

Lock 

Locked 


Tshu;e 
Lace 


Clo 
(trans.) 


Hebrow, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyziao. 


a'? 

an"? 
ebn 

sba 

msVia 

Vbn 


and 

mb 


VVl 


»b 

i 


13^ 


ApproGci- 

mateor 

Phonetic 

Pnmxmcia- 

tiou. 


Lftb 
Let 


Lech 
Lehm 
Chlith 

Lib 

Lub 
CUp 

Cilpnth 

Chlush 

Luxe 

French 


Lecht 
Licht, 
Chrman 
Lashun 

Lueh 

and 

Luith 

Leute, 
Cferman 

\ti6s, 
Greek 
Chalatz 
Chlose 


Letch 

Logh 

ChlU 

Ltfb 

Ldb 


Locked 


Xeaning. 


To  fold  over. 
Secret,  folded,  hid- 
den, mysterions. 

Green. 

Mild. 

To  catch  at  eagerly. 

Lobes,    folds,    divl- 

sions. 
To  cut  with  an  axe. 

Clippers,  axes,  hatch- 
ets. 

Loose,  diseng^aged, 
abandoned,  free, 
set  loose  from  re- 
straint. 


Flame. 


Tongue. 
Association,     the 


To  loosen. 


To  mock. 

To    make    a    lond 

shrieking  noise. 
The  heart. 
The  heart,  the  seat 

of  the   affections 

and  love. 


To   catch    hold   of, 
fasten. 
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Loam,      tenacious 
earth 


Logic  .    .    . 

Lecture 

Legend 

Uw 

LegiBlate 

Legible,  Ac 

Lull    .    .    . 

LalUby 

Lamprey 


Lamp 

Lamp 

Lick 

Leech 

Llyfti 

Life 

Live 

Lock 

Licketh   .    .    .    . 
Liketh 

do 
reversed 
Loc 

.    .    .    . 

Lake 

Lagam 

Liquor     •    .    .    . 

Liquid 

Liquefy 

Lunatic   .... 

Luna,  Latin,  moon 

Laudanum   .    .     . 

X^Soyav,  Chreeh 


Llampnu 


Lench 
Logh 
Loch 
Llwch 
Ligh 


Lhawn 


Lath  . 
Lattice 
Latent 


Hebmr. 
Chaldfle, 
orByzlao. 

Apwuil- 

mateor 

Fbomtio 

Prpnuncfar 

tlOQ. 

a^ 

TiAm 

?S 

Lehm 
Lbeg 

nVb 

LiUe 

Syriac 
Cbaldee 

Lfthm 
KofiwfAs, 

Greek 
Lampada 

Lampad 

4 

sbn 

Lich 

Licbb 

aWx-, 

Greek 

Cblif 

npb 

Loche 

rapb 

Licket 

i 

Lickesb 

Lacb 

Lacheh 

Lagam 

or 

Liq 
Lngt 

T 

Leshd 
Lun 

vb 

Let 

fib 

Lat 
Lat 

KeanJaf. 


To    coalesce^    sUd, 

adhere. 
Soft»  sticky. 
Study,  meditatiflQ. 


The  night 
Soft^  slippery. 


A  lamp. 


To  lick. 

To  Boek,  (Numb,  xm 
4;  Pta.  lxzii.9). 

Transitory,     chang- 
ing, pasang. 
To  catch  hold,  retain. 


To  pick  up.  The  ox 
licketh  up  tin 
grass. 

To  crop^  to  select 

To  absorb. 

Capacity,  a  pUee  of 
capacity. 

Pools. 

To  suck  up. 
Moist,  liquid. 


The  moon. 

A  narcotic  gum,  pro- 
ducing letbe,  ffjf' 
getfulness,  death. 

Concealment 

Hiding,  wrappiogoP' 
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BngUflb. 


Leap 


Lose    .    •  . 
Lease 

Lethe .     .  . 
Lethargy,  &c. 

Meager    .  . 
Macerate 
Emaciate 

Maraad    .  . 

Marrow   .  . 


Martinet . 


Mark 


Morrow  .    .     .    . 

Mom 

Morning 

Market    .     •     .     . 

Merchant 

Merchandize 

Mercer 

Military  .     .    .    , 
Militia 

Mullock,  filth,  rub. 

high 
Moth  .    .    .    .    . 


Mote,  a  little  thing 

of  no  yalue 
Mite 
Mit 
Mitten 

Mock 

tmKd»,  Ghreek 
Mute,  dumb      .    . 


Oeltlo. 


Brad 
Mer 


Marc 


Marchnad 

Marsian- 

dwr 


Milwr 
Mil- 

wriretb 
Male 

Mwlwg 


Mydd 

Mocdo 
Miid 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
orfiyilao. 


or 


ID' 

til' 


fe 


-no 

MTJQ 


-i>nQ 


nil 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Plionetio 
Fionunaia- 
tion. 


Clep 

Hlep 

Loz 

Leth 
Luth 
Mao 


Marad 
Mariah 
Maraw 
Marr 
MoffOdyw, 
Oreek 
Mark 

March 
Mahar 


Mahar 
Macar 
Mechir 

Mercatufl^ 
Lati% 

Milchmeh 
Mil 

Mulch 

Moth 


Mot 


Mock 

Dum 

by  trans- 
position 


Meaning. 


To  impel  forward?^ 
to  urge  fbrth. 

To  pass  over,  to 
spring  forth. 

To  turn  aside,  decline 
fromtheright  way. 

Covered,  secret,  hid- 
den. 

To  decay,  grow  low, 
lean. 

Rebellion. 

Marrow,  fiit. 

Fat. 

To  be  hitter,  severe. 


A  mark,  note,  cha- 
racter. 

A  man  of  mark. 

To-morrow,  change 
of  time. 

To    purchase,    buy, 

exchange. 
Barter,  traffic. 


War. 

To    cut    off,    exter- 
minate. 
Heap  of  refuse. 

Eating  into,  death, 
&c.  "Moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt." 
A  moth  fretting 
a  garment. 

Valueless,  little 

worth. 


To    crush,    squeeze. 

Qy.  to  ridicule. 
Dumb. 
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Approxi- 

Hehnw, 

mate  or 

Ifnylfah. 

Oeltlc. 

Ghaldee. 
orBTiiac 

Pbonetie 

Pronuida- 

tion. 

MsantBg. 

Madid     .    .    «    . 

Mwyd 

nisb 

Matar 

Tomake  weL 

Matter,  wet 

Tdtmm^ntnv     ... 

Mecflhed 

AmeaMDger. 

HD-ge 

Mamma  .    .    •    • 

Mam 

Am 

Motben 

Mamaetb 

DHD 

Mam 
kjHtbcIc 

Mole,  nuxed  breed 

Mca 

vTHD 

MeU 

Mixed. 

Mallow    .    •    •    . 

rrho 

Malva 
Malva, 

A  mallow. 

Latin 

Merge.    See  Mark 
Marl*     .    .    .    . 

Margil 

NPTO 

Marab 

To  &tten,  enridi. 

\  1  ID 

Mareh 

To  oTeivprtsacU 

Maiden    .... 

10 

Mad 

Strength 

Maiden        Castle, 

great,  Btrong 
Man    •     .    •    *    . 

p 

Man 
Maoi 

A  spedee,   or  dHs,        | 

Many 

or  perhaps  ntb? 

genua  ^  ;       manj. 

distribated      ora^ 

space,  as  mankisd. 

command,      •■  la- 

, 

crease  and  mnlti- 

ply  and  reptemib 

the  earth." 

raD 

Maneb 

Distribated,  at  over 
the  world. 

Woman   .    •    •    . 

.    •    •    . 

TD  mn 

Hneb* 

Living  beings,  exist- 

Haman 

man 

ing  daaa.  Mayak) 

depreaaed  race,  * 
sinful,    calamitons 
race. 

Magh 

nso 

Matacb 

To  press,  equeeie. 

Maas,   a  squeezed, 

coagulateid  lamp 

Ov  MsAtpr  .     .    . 

mo 

Matsb 

To     overpower,    to 

Mastery,  power  tc 

have  power  over. 

oppreas 

Match 

Massacre .    •    . 

nsn 

(M)rtt8adi  To  mnrder. 

1                i 

•  This  yna  the  most  yalued  manure  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  mentkacd  br 
Pliny,  xtU.  6. 
b  «( Qenoi  et  species  nonnonqnam  spud  Hebreos  eonAmdantar.'* — roteUia. 
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UngllKli. 


Many  .     .    •    • 
Maint,  JS¥ench 
Mint 


Money 

Manifold 

Mar,  to  spoil     .    . 

Might,   often  pro< 

uoanced  vulgarly 

•Med' 
Mighty 
Most 
Maze 
Mummy •    •    • 


Oeltto. 


Ment 


Mwnai 


Maes 


Mug    .... 

Muggy,  warm  wea- 
ther 

Meet,  fitting     . 

Meed,    fitting    re- 
ward 

Mete,    Meter,    to 
measure  out 

Mill    ...    . 

Meal 
Mehl,  Oerman 
Meier,  French 

Munch     .     .    . 


Mwg 


Medr 
Mesur 
Malu 


He1)TOW, 
Gbaldee, 
orSTTlao. 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetto 
FroniuiQl^ 
tion. 


Marry      .    .    . 

Mix     ...    . 

Mingle 

Mixen,    vemarular 
Gloucestershire 
for  a  mixed  dung- 
heap 

Mixture  ' 

Miserable     .     . 

Mound    .    .     . 
Moenia,  Latin 

Maund,  a  covered 
protected  basket 

Mud    ...    . 

Metal.    .    .    . 


Mysgu 


'•an 


3D 
.TMD 

DMDn 


jTTO 


PDD 

TDD 


Ham 


Mani 

Maneh 

Manch 

C^erman 

Min 

Mon 

Moneh 

Mar 
Mad 


Mae 
Chemamn 

Mug 

Medd 


Mul 
Mehl 


Munch 


Mehr 
Misk 
MiBg 

Chreek 


Misga 
Mizer 
Magn 


Mutt 
Metal 


Mttudng. 


Quantity. 
Abundance. 
Distributed        over 

space. 
Circulation. 
Specie. 
Qold  coin,  to  reckon 

up,  to  count. 
To  grow  sore,  rankle. 
Strength. 


Extensive. 

Spices  in  which  a 
mummy  is  wrap- 
ped. 

To  dissolve,  descend, 
flow  down,perspire, 
smoking,  warm. 

To  measure  out. 


To  grind,  to  mix. 
Meal. 


Meat  offerings  eaten 
by  priests  and 
people. 

A  wedding  portion. 

To  mingle,  mix. 


Sore,  wretched. 

To  protect,  a  vessel 
surrounded  with 
an  edge,  a  shield  of 
defence,  rampart. 

Dissolved  matter. 

A  forged  bar,  ham- 
mered out* 
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Mad 

Manl 

Mill 

Meal 


Melt    .    . 
Mould 
Moult 
Qy.  Malt 
Milt 
Milk   .    . 


Manacle  . 
Maniac 


Merg^e      .     .    . 
Mallow,  a  herb . 


Milch  .    .    . 
Millet,  grain 

Qy.  Melt.    . 

Mellifluous 

Mellow 


Metal 

Mettle 

Mission.   See  Lwue 

Measure  .... 

Metre 

Mete 

Mount     .... 

Mountain 


Mare 


Maise«  com  . 
Md^a,  Greek 
Marshal  .     . 
Maculate 
Immaculate 


Odtlo. 


Maly 

Melin 

MAI 


Manec 


m\ 


Mettel 


Mesnr 

Mydr 

Medr 

Mynydd 

March 


Magi 


Hetmr, 
Glialdee, 
orSyilAO* 


TO 


pVd 


pan 


rvTo 


VlfiD 


TO 
D13D 


-Ton 
rrso 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetio 
Pzoniuicia- 
tfam. 


Mid 

Mai 
Mull 


Melt 
Melch 


Milk 

Mulgeo, 

Latin 

Manq 

Manica, 

Ckaldee 

Merg 

Mallnach 

IMK^KOf 

Greek 
Milech 

Mileleth 
Mileh 
Meletz 
Mel, 

Arm, 

and 

Latin 

Greek 
MetU 


Mutscba 

Mesurah 

Med 

Monns 
Mods, 
Latin 
Ch-mar 
Somara, 
Italian 
Mazon 
Mazeh 
Mashal 
Machal 


Brought  low,  T«- 
doeed  in  fltreng^ 

To  pull  to  pieces. 

To  cot  or  tear  to 
pieces^  bmiae. 

To  glide  awmj. 

To    bring    forth,  as 

eggs,  diaaolT^  to 

fiOloff. 

To  sqneese  oot,  m 
milk  fixKn  tiie  ad- 
der of  a  oow. 

A  collar. 

Twisted  chain,  hnet- 
let. 

To  plnnge. 

MaUows,  (Job  xxx. 
4). 

Flllii^. 

Orainaof  com. 
To  fin. 
Honey,  sweet,  soft. 


Metal,  pnr^  tme. 


A  coming  forth. 
Measure. 


A  mountain. 


A  female  ass  or  horsey 
sometimes  also  the 
male. 

Food. 

A  cake  of  maiieb 

A  ruler. 

Spotted. 
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JBngljiih. 


Celtic. 


Mollify 
Melt 


Macaroni,         long 
strings  of  paste 

Mistletoe      .    • 


Mortal  .  . 
fi6pos,  Chreek 
Mors,  Latin 

Qy.  Morbid  . 

Qy.  Medical 

Medicamenl 


Mwsogl, 
parasi- 
tical, as 

M068,&C.< 

Marw 


Mess    ,     . 

Mass   .     . 

Minnow   . 

Minish 

Minute 

Minor 

Minikin 

Diminish 

Minion 

Diminutive 

Miniature 

Most  .     . 


Nrnse 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyrlBC. 


Meddyg 


boN 


iriMQ 


ptaboo 


ID 
■TO 


too 
v:io 


TDta 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 
PronimQta- 
tion. 

Amol 
iifux\hs, 
Greek 
Macbar 

Greek 
Missltemn 


Harar 
Mor 

Mor 
Medd 


Mess 

Mob 

Mine 

Minuo, 

Latin 

*  small/ 
Chreek 


Mist 
Choddee 

Greek 

Muser 

MoSo'a, 

Greek 

Motb 

Mit 


ICeantogt 


Tender,  soft. 


To  prolong,  draw  out 
in  length. 

To  hide  in  mystery, 
hidden  in  mystery. 


Affliction. 

Bitter:  "The  bitter- 
ness of  death." 

Bitter. 

To  measare  out, 
weigh  out,  give 
out,  prescribe. 

Melted,  dissolved. 

A  body  of  men. 

Diminished,  small. 


Sufficient. 

Knowledge. 
Diminution. 

Labour,  hard  work. 


Minish    . 

Mit 

Moth 

Mitten 

Moke,    slang    and'.    .    .    .      HID  Mog 

Gipsy,  for  a  don- 1  Mrfyoj, 

key  or  ass  |  Greek 

'  Moss  and  mistletoe  are  thas  united  in  the  same  train  of  thought  by  our  great 

)oet  :— 

"A  barren  and  detested  vale  it  is, 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'oroome  with  moss  and  baleful  miaselto."— /SfA«*«»peare. 
"  It  is  evergreen  in  winter  and  summer,  and  beareth  a  white  glistering  berry ; 
and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which  it  groweth."— ^Bacon. 
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EngUah. 


Muzzy 
Muzzle 


Maulkin,  a  mop  to 
wipe  out  oTenB 


Machine  . 
Mechanism 
Mechanic 
Moon  .    . 


Maw 


Mansion  .     .    . 
Manse 

Maneo,  Latin 
Mesh  .     .     .    . 
Mash 

Muck.    .     .    . 
Mucus 
Mucilage 
M^Trh      .     .     . 


Murmur 

Mourn 
Motion 


Oeltlo. 


Mezu 
Meddw 


Mangnel 


Monad 


Approxi- 

Hebrew. 

mate  or 

Glialdee. 

Phonetic 

orSTTiao. 

Pronuncia- 

tion. 

to 

Muz 

rRjQ 

Muzeh 

M4$va^os, 

Greek 

pHD 

Morch 

Mopr»^. 

Greek, 

*to  wipe 

up' 

■JOTQ 

Meshach 

TOD 

Moneh 

M^^yri, 

Greek 

nyo 

Moe 

im 

Mon 

Murmur 


Moist 

Mist 

Misle 

Mizzle 

Morn 

Morning 

See  also  Morrow 
Murk 


Murky 
Merge 


pa 

-to 

MHO 
TWVD 


ma 


Matsheh 
Mitsh 
Muck 


Gonfbfled. 
To  sudc  oat. 


To  wipe  op. 


To  devise,  plan,  dra? 
oot^  delinfiate.  j 

To  reekon,  eo«mt; 
the  ancieots  reck- 
oned by  moons. 

The  bell/,  and  ps- 
haps  the  peaea^ 
toit. 

To  dweU. 


Toaqueeze. 
Sqneeran^. 
Botten,  diflsolTed. 


Mur 

Mnr 

Mur 
Mur  mur 
repeated 

Mura 

Mur 

Mosheh 

Mis 
Mish 
Mish 

Maur 


Murg 
Murch 


Bitter. 

Myrrh. 

QrieTed,  displease! 

Very  embittered. 

To  be  insolent. 

To  be  griered.  es* 
bittered. 

To  fum,  move*  pre- 
pare, produce. 

Watery  humor. 

To  grope  in  the  dail 
Morning  li^bt,  (G«fi. 

To  impel,  drire  for- 
ward, as  the  ekmids 
of  night. 

To  overspread,  as 
darkness  does  the 
earth* 
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BngUah. 


Louse** 


lystery  . 
lysterioos 
?o  Miss 


Irlusty 


!d^oor,an  open  place 
exposed  to  light 
and  heat 

Masculine     . 

Rluscle 

Male 

Mess,  a  portion  of 
food 

Meat  .     .     . 

Meaty 

Mead  .     .    . 

Mouth 

Metheglin 

Mouthy 


Mat    .    . 
Mattrass 


Mortar 
Mire 


Nereids 


Qy.  Nature 
Natural 
Nay    .    . 
No 


Now 


Geltio. 


Medd 

Mi 

Metheglin 

Medd. 

yglyn 
Mathas 


Natur 
Naturiel 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriAO. 


7Q7!3 


no 

DTia 

pno 


S3 


Approzi'- 

mateor 

Fhonetlo 

Fronunda- 

tlon. 


Mfis 
Mystery 


Mas 
Museh 
Maur 


Masel 

Meznn 
Meth 
Metheg 


Matso 
Mathh 
Mateh 
Chmor 
Chmir 
Humor, 
Humec- 

tUB, 

Latin 
Ner 

Oreek 

'water* 

Natre 

Ain 

Nai 
Na 

Na 


Ueaniii^* 


Dark,  to  grope  in 
the  dark. 

A  hidden  secret  place 
or  thing,  like  a 
mouse's  lurking- 
place;  to  lurk. 

Dark,  mouse-like. 

Smeared  oyer. 

Light. 


To  be  strong,  power- 
ful, authoritative. 

Preparation  of  food. 

A  carcase,  dead  body, 
meat. 

Anything  put  in  the 
mouth,  mouthy, 
tasty,  sweet ;  ho- 
ney. 

Abed.  The  first  beds 

were  mats. 
A  sofa. 
Mortar,  (Isa.  x.  6); 

mire,  (Job  iv.  19) ; 

mud  was  used  for 

mortar. 


To  flow,  as  water. 

Free. 

Negative. 

Defeat. 

Now,    the    present 

point,        (Davies, 

Celt,  Bet.) 


'  I  do  not  know  that  Mys  or  Mis  was  Hebrew  for  a  mouse,  because  we  do  not  find 
that  vord  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  such  word  was  used 
for  it.  a?a.  Itt  Hebrew,  is  *to  grope  about,*  and  *  to  feel  the  way  in  the  dark.* 
From  thia,  Greek  tiw,  Latin  Mut,  German  MavSf  English  Mouse, 
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Approxi- 

Helffew, 

mate  or 

BngliBli. 

Celtic. 

Chaldee. 
orBjTiao, 

Phonetio 

Pronnncia- 

tton. 

MtsnJif. 

Xame 

OK] 

Nahm 

To  say,  to  affiim  »• 
lemn!T,positiT€lT. 

Nominate 

Nominal 

German 
Oreek 

to  prononnce,* 
sert 

Needle    .... 

Danadl 

rai 

I>nah 

To  drive  hyimpske. 

Nettle.      See   alao 

to  strike,  indte. 

under  Nettle 

Natation .... 

•    •    •    • 

nw 

J^aeh 

To  swim. 

Natare,  Latin 

Navy 

NaviB,  Latin 

Nave  of  a  chorch, 

from  Navia,  be- 

cause the  shape 

of  a  ship 
Nesh  or  Naish 

tZ73M 

Anesh 

Infirm,  wesk.  M 

(Gloucestershire, 

m6^os. 

tender,  delkatt 

Delicate) 

or 

Greek 

Nasty.      See    also 

niD3 

Nehst 

Unprofitable,  ftiSs^ 

Nauseous 

perishable. 

Needy      .     .    .     . 

rrr3 

Nedeh 

ImpeUed,  drita 
urged,  as  by  «ai 

Need 

or   other  gkbb- 

stances. 

Nestle  or  Nest      . 

•    •    .    • 

np 

Chenets 

To  nestle,  to  W 
a  nest. 

D3 

Nes 

A  place  toflyto>I^ 

IHige. 
Entire  rest 

nro 

Necheh 

Nap  of  doth     .    . 

.    .    .    . 

d3:d 

Cnap 

The  edge  or  (Wta^ 

Napery 

of  doth. 

Napkin 

Naked     •    •     •    • 

np3 

Nakeh 

Clear,  empty,  def- 

late, bore. 

Neiffh 

nro 

Nehr 
Nares, 

To    snorts  to  to 

A^CIJ^U  •          •         •          •          . 

Whinny 

the    bresth  witk 

Latin 

violence    throt^ 

Whine 

thenostriU. 

(S)nort 

orpna 

Negh 

To  cry  dolcfnDy.  to 
neigh  or  to  \xtj 
as  the  as%  (Jo^ 
XXX.  7). 

SbW 

nD3 

Naceh 

To  smite,  sfiike  ^ 

Nagl,  German 

with  taloDS,  xoSa 

Nick 

or     a    flesh-iwoi 

Knock 

into  a  pot. 

Noxious 

b33 

Nakel 

[naidious. 
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Tative 


Taagbt    . 
Tauglity 


teap  .     .     •     • 

[eap-tides 

Teat,  homed  cattle 


rice    . 

JtLVJ    . 

Taval 


Tap,  a  stolen  sleep, 
or  sleep  which 
steals  upon  one. 

Tab,  to  lay  hold  of, 
steal 

[nave 

:asty.     .•   .     . 

("aiisea 

fauseous 

Toxioos 

I^eck  .... 

foddle     .     .     . 


fob     ...     . 

foble 

[nop 

Knospe,  German 


Tag     ...    . 

fugrgle 

fock 

Tod     .... 

Tod,  a  sign  of  as 

sent   by  moving 

the  head 
rid,  a  nest  .     . 
Nidus,  Latin 


Tozzle 
lOse 


Oeltlc. 


Cnwppa 
Knap 
Cnap 


Nach 

Nag 

(repulse) 

Am-naid 

Mu-nud 

Nodi 

N6d 

Nead 

Nyth 


Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

Chaldee, 

Phonetio 

Unadiig, 

orSynac. 

PronTmolft- 
tion. 

ntoa 

Nateh 

To  extend,  stretch 
forth. 

vm 

Nating 
or  Naton 

To  pUuit,  fix,  settle. 

niM 

Nateh 

Declined,  turned 
aside  from  the 
right  way. 

03 

Nep 

Stretching  out  afar. 

nD 

Neght 

To  butt  or  push  with 
the  horns. 

ns3 

Nisecb 

Superior,  more  ex- 
cellent. 

ta^'o 

Navim 

A  habitation,  (Valpy, 
Steph,  Thesaur., 
vol.Lp.ccccxxxvi). 

IDT) 

Onab 

To  steal. 

Q3n 

Chnaf 

A  wicked  fellow. 

V«3 

Nasht 

To  cast  off,  loathe. 

Nass. 

reject>  despise. 

German 

'^ 

Necht 

To  bend,  incline. 

Nol 

To   move  the  head 

Arabic 

up  and  down. 

e3D 

Knop 

Prominent,  growing 
out,  distinguished 

D23 

Nobb 

Nobilis, 

Nota- 

bilis. 

Latin 

na 

Nageh 

To     butt,     irritate. 

v^ 

Nagu 

smite,  plague. 

13 

Nod 

To  move  about,  to 
wag  the  head, 
(Jer.  xviii.  16). 

13 

Nid 

Things  heaped  up 
like  sticks,  &c.  in 
a  nest. 

bT3 

Nozl 

To  flow  down,  trickle, 
afiux. 

b^ 

Nothil 

To  carry  off,  evacuate. 

bU7 

Noehel 

To  shed  out. 
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Naphtha . 


Nag,  a  hone 


Night.     .     .    •    . 
Nox,  Latin 
irrf^,  Or«ek 
Nicht,  Scueon 
Nacht,  Oerman 
Nuit,  French 
Notte,  Italian 
Noces,  Spanuk 

'Neath     .    .    .    . 

Beneath 

Net 

Tent,  by  tfanspo- 
aition  of  letters 

Nettle     .    .    .    . 


Nick   . 
Notch 
Knock 
Numb 


Nib     .... 

Nibble 

Nip 

Nipple 

Nebulous      .    . 
Nubes,  Latin 
Nebel,  G^ennan 
yt^\ri,  Greek 


Nitre 

Nitric 

Natron 

Ouch,  a  fibula  or 

brooch 
Ouches 
Hatches,       (Exod. 

xxyiii.  11). 
Ox 


Odtio. 


NAs 

Nad 

Naid 

Naivdd, 

retreat 


Nievel 


Anch 


Off. 
Up 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSTTiao. 


Appnoci- 


KCSDa 

S3 

13 


rro 

rriD3 


nrh 
7^ 


n33 
nra 

D3 


03 


S 


VM 


nss 
rps 


Phonetio 
tion. 


Napth« 

Nag: 

Nehfir 

Nod 


Nideh 
Niteh 


Nechth 


Naphtha. 
TodistU. 
To  carry. 
To  drire. 
To  depart  like  tL' 

light,    a   retiiiBg 

place. 
Entire  Kst. 
To  decline  is  ^J. 

aonaei^      (Jn%0 

zix.  8). 


To  go  down  h^v- 

Neteh    I  To    extend,  ^retci 

forth. 

Chenets  To  lay  snares  or  Bcti 
Ketel  To  afflict  with  v^ 
to  smart,  to  gi« 
pain  tou 
Nickech  To  strike,  smite,  <&; 
Neteh         wonnd. 


Nam 


Nip 


Naph 
Nephel 


(N)aphel 
Nitr 


Ateh 


OiorOx 

Oxeh 

Ox 

Off 

Opp 


Sleep,  dead;  «to 
the  fingers  iz< 
nambth^ares^ 
to  be  sleepy,  de«l 

Tolayhold<^gn|»> 
reach. 


To  drop. 
Tofkll,a8thedofidi 

and   mist  i^petf 

to  do. 
Darkness. 
Nitre,    alkaH.  »1*^ 

(ProT.    xxT.  30; 

Jer.  ii.  22). 
Sharp-edged. 


Strength. 
Firm,  strong. 

Off,np,awayonhi|fcr 
aloft 
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TtngHah. 


pal 


ath    .     . 
ly.  Wages 


»bey   .     . 
obedient 
obeisance 
►ver    .     • 


)ose 


Iqueeze 
)rb  .  . 
>rbicular 
)bese  .  • 
)be8ity 
)ak  . '  . 
Ilex 

)h.     .     . 
>wl     .     . 
iowl 
fell,  &c 
Drgan 


3ccur  . 

Elecur 

Jyster 


Df  . 


Drient      .     .^    . 
Oriensy  IfOHn 
Origin 
Original 
Otter  .     .     .    . 

Ogle    .    .    .    . 


GelUo. 


(M)oid 


Aber 

Oar 

Helbio 

jas, 
ferment- 
ed juice 


Och 


Erddigan 
Orddig^n 


Oestren 


Ap 


Hetrev, 
Chaldee, 
or  Syriao. 


IT 


rrrnv 


DD37 

us 


Apprazl* 

mate  or 

Phonetlo 

Pronunoia- 

tion. 


Opal 
Anth 


Od 

or  Vod 
Vador, 
Latin 
Obed 
Obedt 

Ober 
Oven 


O0S8 
O08 

Orb 

Obes 

Alch 
Olch 
Hu,  Oh 
Uleh 
Helil 

Oreg, 
to  ar- 
range 
Hecor 

Oser 


Osht 
Ab 

ChreeJc 
Or 


Ot 
Ogl 


Keanliig. 


Lifted  up,  shining, 
elevated,  as  light. 

Sign  or  covenant 
which  Gk)d  gave  to 
Noah,  (Gen.  iz.) 

To  bear  witness,  tes- 
timony, to  pledge. 

Pledge. 

To  be  obedient,  (Gen. 
xiv.  4,  XV.  13). 

To  pass  over, beyond; 
a  passage,  a  ferry, 
a  fare,  thorough- 
fare. 

Pressed  juice. 

To  tread  or  squeeze 
out,  as  grapes,  &c. 

The  heavens. 

Fatted. 

An  oak. 

Oh! 

To  lift  up  the  voice. 


Harmony,  music,  ar- 
ranged sound. 

To  come  to  mind 
again. 

To  fatten,  to  make 
fiit  or  rich,  become 
fat. 

To  shine,  glossy. 

Origin,  of,  from,  &c. 
springing  of  or 
from. 

To  rise,  to  com- 
mence, begin. 


To  rush  about  rapid- 
ly. 
To  stare,  (qy.) 
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Ocean.    See  Todd's  . 

Johnson 
Orphan    .    .    . 


Celtlo. 


Picture   •    .    . 

Paint 

Plaid  .... 

Party-coloared 

Part    .... 

Se-parate 

Parse,  to  divide  in 

parts 
Dis-perse,  &c 

Palace     .    .    « 


Hnnacle  . 
Pepper    , 

Price  .    . 
Precious 

Plank. 


Psdentio 

Plwd, 
part 
Pleido 
Parth 
Parthu 


Plas 
Fal&s 


Pinagl 
Pepar 

Prid, 
dear,  va- 
luable 
Flange 


Plough    . 
Flake 
Fallow,  Ac. 

Pluck 


Pulse 


Pitcher 
Boar   . 
Pork 
Pig      . 


Ply      .    . 

Pluck 
Qy.  Filch 


Pluo 


Hehrev, 
Chaldee, 
arSyiiao. 


Forchell 
Fori 


Piyg 


ApflFOZl- 

matear 
Phonetio 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


nn 
nna 

tDTQ 


mo 
ma 

nbo 

nbo 
biD 

mn 
ns 
nbo 


Og 

Orph 
Beph 

Greek 
Fittach 

Fhid 


Part, 
Sffriae 
Pard 
Fan 
Pars. 
L<Uin 
Plas 
Palatiuoi, 
Laim 

Greek 
Finach 
Pilpel, 
Chaldee 
Phreh 
Fhri 

Flack 

Pbick 
Phlock 


Phleg 
Pluck 

Phul 

Tspitcht 
Boreh 

Pech 

Pheleb 


Circnnifereooe,    .: 

panse. 
Stripped,     deprT*?-. 

desolate,  berd". 


To  paint. 
Distributed,  paTe^ 

TobreakoCtopc- 

Cut  off,  separate- 
A  part  or  portks. 


Anything  weD  fs^- 
ed ;  a  boil£%  • 
model  buildii^- 


A  lofby  place 
Pepper- 

ProductiTe,  frtiitf^ 
▼aluabkL 

Aprop,support»8taf 

plfuik. 
Cloven,  split  o£ 
To  cleave,  to  rp-: 

(the     earth),   tj 

plough,  FsLcxIi.' 
To  separste. 
To  split   off,  l«r»» 
I     off  by  tearing. 
Leguminoiis  i^t*. 

as  peas  and  bei£» 
'A  pitcher. 
iTo  depasture. 

|To   fatten,  expiDi 

grow  in  sine. 
To   fold,  bend;  w 
break  off  by  bead- 
ing;  to  Uke  br 
TioLenoe. 
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Approxi' 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

TfangHfth- 

Oeltio. 

Chaldee, 
orByriao. 

Phonetio 

Frommda- 

tlon. 

Xeanliv. 

»ride  ... 

Pryd, 

ID 

Pher 

To  carry  on,  haugh- 

form. 

4>4p€tu, 

ty,  high,  lifted  up. 

beauty 

Greek 

orTIS 

Prid 

To  keep  oneself 
separate. 

'lausibld .     .     •     • 

Mbs 

Pla 

Plaudo, 
Latin 

Wonderful,  extraor- 

Lpplaud 

dinary,  admirable. 

'lidding  .... 

Pwding 

ycD, 

Baten 

The    intestines,   the 

IJoudin,  French 

Potten 

belly.     Puddings, 

}atteii,togrowfet. 

Potheen 

as  black-puddings. 

to  belly 

&c.  were  made  in 
the  intestines  of 
animals.  Cloths 
in  most  paddings 
now-a-days  have 
taken  place  of  the 
intestines. 

l^lftster    .     .     .     . 

Plastr 

a?bD 

Plash 

To  spread  over,  acon- 

flasm 

wkdaaw. 

fection. 

L'ata-plasm 

Greek 

'rcss  ..... 

V-IQ 

Presh 

To  press. 

Jarst 

*t*niteiit»  .      .      .      . 

riDD 

Peneh 

To  turn  again. 

t  iiii/Ciiw  .... 

lepentant 

iepcntance 
_>()ligh 

b^^Q 

Pol 

Well-finished   work. 

?oIite 

well    -   contrived. 

perfection  in  work. 

Passion    .... 

n!JQ 

Pasbch 
Phiial 

To  burst  forth. 

Pbial 

FEol 

A  bottle. 

Chaldee 

HaXos, 
Greek 

Hyalus, 
Latin 

Plead 

bbD 

Plel 

To    intercede,    me- 

Plea 

diate;    to   judge. 

to  form    an    opi- 

nion ;  to  weigh  cir- 

cumstances. 

Pun    .     •     •     •     • 

1^ 

Pun 
or  Pbun 

Dubious,    equivocal. 

Is.  Fun 

Pull,  to  pnll  asan- 

(Davies.) 

.    .     •     • 

bbo 

Pull 

To    separate,    draw 

der           ^      . 

nbs 

Phuleh 

aside. 

Pulse,    as    in    im- 

pulse 

Pulse,  as  beatings 

of  the  heart 

Ff 
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ObIUo. 


dia- 


Parure,     of 

monds 
Tiara,  Tfor  P 
'perte^  as  Diaperae, 

Anpene,  Ac. 
Place  .    .    • 


Habraw, 
Gbaldae. 
orSyzlac 


Pit 


Plaater    .    .    . 
I'laatic     .    .    . 

wKiffffw,  Greek 
Plat 
Rait 
Pleat 
Pleach 

Plash  .... 
Splash 
Plunge 
Flounce 

Plonsen,  Dwtch 
Psalm      .    .    • 
Psalter 
Psaltery 

Phlegm.  See  Flow. 
Peril   ... 
Perilous 


nrtQ 
obo 


ybQ 


Perygl 


qy- 


cba? 


Perish 


Phil,  as  in  Philo- 
sophy, Ac 
4u\4o»,  to  approve 

Philter,    to    cause 
to  select,  or  love 

PUy    .... 

Peregrine, 

Pilsprim. 

See       Fulcrum, 
also  Far 

Phrase     .     .    . 


qy.  uns 


orjTIS 


abo 


uro 


Approxi- 


Phonetic 

Pnmunda- 

tion. 


Par 


Pera 
Plaa 

Peht 
Puteus, 
Latin 

Plaa 


To  adorn,  a  tim  - 
head-dress. 

To  disperse,  sctttc 

To  lay  level,  te  I 

flat. 
A    pit,    a  dita  - 

Sam.  xvii-  9.  i^^ 

17). 
To  contrive. 


Plash  To  cause  to  tst^-i 
Plat-  vibrate^  sa- 
chem, commotion. 
German 


Salem 
Chreek 


Peric 
Perieh 
Pericu- 
luin, 
Latin 
Perish 

Perieh 

Philech 
PhiU 


Pleg 


Phras 
Greek 


Peace,  a  song  «^ 
peace,  p«3fect»« 
an  oflerinf  - 
praise. 

Violence,  expoiel  t 
violence,  Le.  da: 
ger,  fear. 


£xcrement,    er^ 

perishable. 
Broken  in  pieces,  \£ 

destroyed. 
To  worship. 
To  choose,  select,  £i 

tinguish. 


Relaxation,     ^^' 
buted  over  spue. 


To  explain,  to  es- 
pound,  unfold. 
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HngHah 


Geltio. 


ity 


ick,   as   in 
axe,  &C. 

'ike 
'icked 
'iqae 
'iquant 
*lague     .     . 


Pick- 


Measnre 


?od  .... 
?ock  .... 
'ox        (small-pox, 

&c) 
?u8tule,  qtuui 

Pockstale 
?>uck-  or 
'uff-ball . 

'uck-atool 

i*ouch 

.'ock 

;>ocket 

.'utf 

'uke 

?oke 

Pour   .... 


Boced 


Bwrw 


Prude.    .     .     . 

Proud 

Pride 

5ee    also    Parade, 

Parure 
^rodigal  •     •     • 
Prodigious 
'rose  .     .     •     • 
.'roser 
Prosy 
Prosing 
Prosody,    quantity 

or  expansion   of 

syllubles 


HMiraw, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyrlao. 


nps 


in 


ttDQ 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronunoia- 
tlon. 


Fiteh 


RckO 

Piqueh 
Piquer, 
French 

Plag 
Plesh 


Podeh 
Pock 


Pock 


Pockeh 

Pockeh 
Poche 
Ik'eneh 


Bor 

Por 

Prod 


Prod 
Pros 

Pros 


Meaning. 


Enticing,  alluring, 
attractive  per- 
soasible,  sinipl«>, 
open,  loose,  free, 
tender. 

To  cleave,  burst ; 
sharp. 

To  open. 


Spreading,  distri- 
buting, er^o  infec- 
tious. 

Tremulous  affection, 
either  terror  or 
otherwise. 

To  separate. 

A  staggering,  an  of- 
fence. 

Running  out,  an  of- 
fensive running 
sore. 

Open,  an  open  sore, 
pustules. 

To  open  and  shut. 


To  pour  out,  carry 

off. 
Separate,  aloof. 


Scattered,  expanded, 
extensive. 

Spreading  out,  ex- 
panding, drawling, 
lengthened  out. 

Expansion,  dilation, 
explanation. 
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Prog   .... 

Progeny 

ProBper    .     .     . 

Prosperity 

Prowl      .     .     . 

Purl 

Pool    .... 

Paddle,  litUe  pool 

Pall    .     .     .     .    , 


Oeltic. 


Python    .     .     . 

Pythoness 

Press  .... 

Bruise 

Qy.  Brass 

Burst 

Phantom .     .    . 

Fancy 

Phantasmagoria 

Pelt    .... 


Pelt.  Peltry,  skins 

Pell 
Pull 


Pwl 


Papa   . 

Pope 

Pilgrim 


Pea,  qy.  from  being 
in  the  shape  of 
a  human  mouth 

Pen,  a  height   .    . 

Pommel,  to  beat    . 

(Bom,  Cornish,  a 
smith's  hammer. 
Qy.  Bomb,  from 
the  noise) 

Pass 

Passover 

Pit-a-paf',  corrup- 
tion from  Palpi- 
tate 


Pab 


Pen 


Helareir, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyiiac. 


ana 

nbs 

ins 

nas 

bSD 


no 

1 


nbo 


Approxl- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Prommdla- 

tioiL 


Proh 

Pros 

Praw 

Pulg 

Puleh 

Pull 
Hthon 

Pretx 


Phaneb 

Greek 
Spel 

Phel 
PfeU 

Pellis, 

Velio. 

VeUus, 

Latin 

P&h 

Pahah 

Pilq 

Peleg 


Pdecb 
Peh 


Pcni 
Pom 


Paso 
P«8eh 
Pitha 


lesDlBI. 


Produce,  fnnt 

Enlarging,  eipaad- 

ing,  spresdi]]^. 
To  rove  aboot,  wili 

iDistribatioDofvats- 

I  To  separate,  di»id? 

asunder. 
To  separate. 
A  serpent 

To  presi^  force,  && 


To]ookat,behcR 


Topelt,  throw  stss 

at. 
To  divide,  cut  oCi^ 

skin,  cu&le. 


A  governor. 

Ruler. 

A  staff,  a  fraadergr. 

One  who   sepant.^ 

himself    goes  *> 

broad. 
To  worship. 
A  mouth,  an  ope 

ing. 

A  lofty  surfiftoe. 
An  anvil;  to  SBJTJ 
upon. 


To  pass. 
Passover. 
To     flutter,    hnny, 
precipitate. 
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AppfOJl- 

Hebrew, 

mateor 

''^"gllfth. 

Oeltio. 

Chaldee, 
orSyitac. 

Phonetic 

PronundA- 

tlon. 

tfeanisg. 

tcher    .... 

Tspich 
Pom 

A  pitcher. 

The  flat  of  the  foot 

ilm 

Palf  * 

Llm-tree,  the  leaf 

or  hand. 

is  like  the  palm 

of  the  hand 

silm-shaped 

almy 

Paume,  French 

ore,  an  opening   . 

•    •    •    • 

lOT 

Por 

To  open. 

vSpoSf  Greek 

PortuB, 

orous 

an  open- 

-per-ient 

ing 

-per-ture 

n^n 

Bor 

Id. 

ort 

"TO 

Phor 
Greek 

To  carry  off. 

•eel 

Pil. 

bSD 

Pezel 

To  peel,  to  take  off 

•izzle 

outer 
skin,  or 
bark 

bark, 
Greek 

the  outer  skin. 

*eck,  to  peck  for- 

.   ■    •    . 

PD 

Peck 

To  totter,  stumble. 

wards 

fell. 

EHtch 

Peccant 

Pechod 

!^Q 

Pesho 

To  transgress. 

Peccable 

Peccare,  Latin 

Pulse,  peas  and  beans 

.... 

b« 

Pul 

A  bean. 

Pure 

PAr 

in 

Br 

Pure. 

Purity 

Purdeb 

BforP 

Puritan 

vvp,  fire. 

mn 

BOreh 

Bright. 

Purify 

the  great 

Purge 

purifier 

Purgation,  Ac. 

Purist 

Pyre 

Pitch 

Pig 

ret 

Spitch 

Bitumen. 

Bitumen 

Peg 

irlrra. 

Exspissated 

Pyg 

Greek 
Pix, 
Spissus, 
Latin 

Pan           .    '.      .      . 

Peh 

The  mouth,  anything 
put  in  the  mouth. 

Paps 

Pi 

Parel 

TTMD 

Pararr 

To  adorn. 

Apparel 

Parer,  French 

Puflf 

^ 

no 

Puch 

To  pant  for  breath, 
to  puff  with  con- 

Pooh 

tempt. 
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Awtai- 

HAmr. 

mateor   ' 

IngUah. 

Oaltlo. 

Ghaldse. 

Phonetic            HBSidac. 

orSyriao. 

Pronnnda- 
tion. 

Petty 

Peth 

DO 

Pea       A  bit. 

Piece 

no 

Peth      Piece  or  Uttk  bit 

Bit 

Petit, 

Pet 

FreiuA 
PezsBO, 
Italian 

Hckle,  dirty,  a  con- 

.   •    .    • 

baD 

Pigel      Dirty,        coafad 

diment 

mixed. 

or  npD 

Ficqueh   Sharps 

Park 

Paradwyg 

DTT5 

Pardoh    A  park,  gaiden. 

ParadiM 

ma 

Parech 

To  produce,  to  t« 
fertile. 

Pecuniary    ... 

re 

Pech 

To    dilate,   eitei 

Pecus,         Latin, 

stretchout 

sheep,  cattle  • 

Patch 

DD 

Pas 

A  piece  or  patdi. 

rdurfftw,  Greek 

Q'>ay 

Cae 

rtrr 

Chegeh 
Girehor 

An  indosnre. 

Quarry    .... 

Garreg 

rro 

Toeutout,6ciil]itsb 

Quar,    Gloucester- 

Quareh 

A  wall,  and  psbi? 

shire  vernacular 

or-)>p 

Quir 

thestonesofvisd. 
walla  are  hmlt 

Qy.  Quia .... 

VP 

Quia 

To  firet,  vex,  motel 

Quizzical 

Quake      .... 

rp 

Qnerg 

To  shake,  shudder. 

Querk 
See  also  Jerk 

Quick.Uving,  lively 

Chwai 

rm 

Quick 

Liviuff,       vigot^ 

Chev^ 

^n 

Qui 
'tubs, 
Greek 

Uvely. 

To  Quail .... 

bp^ 

Quelquel 

To  be  lightly  norti 
agitated,  treml^ 

Rich 

WT) 

Richesh 

To  earn,  acquire^ 
industry. 

Riches 

.    .    .    . 

Red 

Rh^dd 

qy.  Tin 

Chared 

Warm-coloured,  ree- 

Redness 

Gwrld 
Rhttthr 

Greek 

•  Sheep  and  cattle  formed  the  wealth  of  the  andenta,  whence  money  indcii^ 
meant  the  same  thing.  The  same  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  the  words  Ctttk  «» 
Chattels,  when  payments  were  made  in  kind.  The  extenstveneas  of  weidth  asd  t' 
extension  of  the  **  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  are  well  represented  in  the  etpsdi 
nS>  Peehf  *  to  extend.'  The  ideas  of  Cost  and  Costly  seem  in  the  same  way  ts  ^ 
carried  out  from  ^Q7p,  OMt  or  Oothet,  which  ia  Hebrew  for  sheep  and  Isat^ 
tOQ^p,  Co8t,  also  is  the  name  fbr  money  or  coin,  which  beeame  the  reprcacatat^ 
of  the  cattle  themselves.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  those  andent  coins  os  t& 
reverses  of  which  we  see  the  figure  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  From  the  latter  also  per 
^aps  our  word  Cash. 
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"Rnglfftll. 


Rank  .... 

Range 

Rein,  a  bridle 

Rent,  money  hand- 
ed down 

Rhythm, 

Khyme, 
See  Wreath 

Ring   .... 


Rake,  a  vain  fool- 
ish fellow 
River  .     .    .    .    . 


Road  .     . 
Roadster 
Ride 

Rule    .     . 
To  Rule 


Celtic. 


Rhenge 

Rheng^o 

Rhent 


Rhinge 


Reap. 
Ran 


See  Crop 


Rage  .    .    .    . 

Rag 

Wrag 

To  BuUy-wrag 

Wrath 


Rent  .... 
Rendere,  Latin 
See  under  Range 

Rant  .... 


Rubble    .    .    . 
Rabble' 
Kabbit,  from    the 
above,  or  from 


Rhydd 

Rhodfa 
Rhodiwr 

Rheol 
Rheoli 


Rhedeg 


Rb6g, 
to  call 
names 


Bhent 


Heteow, 
Glialdee, 
orSyrlac. 


-pv 


1-1 
P,T1 

Npn 
nn' 


bm 


Chaldee 

r 


3?:n 


13-) 

231 


Approxi- 

mate or 

Fhonetlo 

Keaning. 

Pronimcla- 

tion. 

Ngnarec 

A  range,  an  exten- 

6ph^, 

sion  ;     to  stretch 

Greek 

forwards  in  bold- 

Rend  ere, 

ing. 

Latin 

Rin 

Ring 

To  vibrate,  as  noise. 

Frango, 

To  make  a  repeated 

Latin 

noise. 

Rakak 

Vain,  foolish. 

Ruka 

Riveh 

To  water. 

Riveh 

R6deh 

To  descend,  go  down. 

travel. 

Rhdl 

To  endure,  bear  pa- 

tiently, to  submit. 

By  metonymy,  to 

govern. 

Retn 

To  run. 

Run 

To  circulate,  to  move 

quickly. 

Bagen 

To  enrage,  to  bully, 

to  excite,  to  dis. 

turb,      cause      to 

tremble,  &c. 

Rago 

To  agitate. 

orRagn 

Rann 

To  cry  aloud  or  in- 

tensely, to  shout. 

Rabb 

Multitude. 

Rabeh 

Raneb 

The  rabbit  or  hare. 

from  its  running. 

p,  Ren,  Ean,  and 

nibbling,  23,  Nib, 

the  use  of  the  lips. 

'  When  in  Gen.  1.  20  it  is  said  "Be  ftnitM  and  multiply,"  the  original  is 
11")1  •PD.    It  may  be  concisely  translated  •  Fructify  and  Rabble.' 
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EngUab. 


Keacb 
Kae    . 
Kime 

Round 
Crown 
Run 
Iteed   . 


Rice 


Reign 
Regent 


Ray    .     . 

Radiate 

Radiance 

Radiant 

Radius 

Ram   .     . 


To  Raise  , 


Rage 
Rail 


Ride   .... 
Qy.  aUo  (P)ride 


Roller      .     .     . 

Roll 

Reel 

Rill 

Troll 

Trundle 

WTiirl 

World 

l{ob,  confection 


Geltio. 


Rhew, 
sharp 
frost 
Crwnn 
Grwn 


HdblBW, 

Gbaldee, 
or  871^. 


r 

i3n 


Prein 

B^^nnlim 

B-reyen- 

hin 


Rh6g 
Rhegu 


Rh61, 

roll  of  a 

book 


Dr> 


rwn 


DTP 

rran 


13n 


bn 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetto 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Retcheh 
Roe 


Crin, 

Arabic^ 

Run 

Boed 


Rous, 
Arabic 

Greek 
Regem 


Raa 


Rachm 
Bam 

Bameh 
Bash 


Bagen 

Bagel 

Rid 

Bol 


Bob 
Beet 


To  accept^  take. 
To  affect  bitterly. 


Round,  to  move 
round. 

Agitated,  «a  reri 
shaken  by  the 
wind." 

Rioe. 


A  prince  or  king. 


calam* 


A  glance. 


To  embrace  doselj. 

A  homed  animaL 

To  beat  down. 

Beginning,  in  tbe 
raising  or  firsi 
commencement  ci 
anything. 

To  tremble  with 
anger. 

To   slander, 
niate. 

To  have  the  domi- 
nion over,  as  orer 
a  horse,  Ac;  ^ 
rule,  guide. 

To  agitate,  tun 
round  and  roaDd, 
circular  motion. 


Inspissated  juice 
herbs  or  fruit 
A  gutter,  track. 
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English.  Celtio. 


AdcaUy        French,     Ridels 

curtain 
Llde    .     .     ;     . 
leek   .... 
liauchy  German 

laft Rh&ff 

lafter  Rhyfo 

:io8e Rh6s 


Hebrow, 
ChAldee, 
orSyriao. 


Ream  . 
Room 
Roomy 
Rmi     . 
Rain 


Rumble 
Rumor 


Rush 
Race 


Repair 


Reap  .... 

Reave 

Bereave 

Rip,  to  tear  away 

Reft 

Riven 

Roagh 

Raff 

Riffraff 

•rivet  as  in  Derive^ 

&c. 
Ripe 
Rival 

Rtunble  .    •    •    . 
Ramth 
Ruth,   pity,    com. 

passion,   bowels, 

(Shake8pear,Mil. 

ton) 
Ruth-less,  without 

ruth 


|T1 

tarn 


aon 


D3n 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetio 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 

Ridir 

Reheb 
Ruech 
Rttch 
Rachit 

Ruch 
Ros, 
dew, 
Latin 

Rdmm 


Keaning. 


A  veil  descending  to 

the  ground. 
To  ride. 
Light,    ur,    smoke, 

vapour,  exhalation . 
Rafters,  (Canticles  i. 

17). 
To  smell  sweet,  to 

exhale. 


Rhimmen 


Ren 
Rennen,  | 
Teutonic 

Rom 


Rosh 
Rutseh 
Riitsha 
Ratz 
Repah 
Reparar 

Ripe 
or  Rive 

Qreek 


Rused  np,  extensive, 
vast. 

To  move  rapidly,  to 
run. 

From  its  i*nnning, 
pouring  down. 

To  roar,  to  make 
a  noise  or  report 
like  thunder. 

To  leap,  to  agitate. 

To  bound  forward, 
(Job  xxzix.  24). 

Running. 

To  repair,  restore. 

Bring  back  to  a 
former  condition. 

To  give  way,  slacken, 
to  detach.  To  re- 
lax the  hold,  as 
fruit  when  ripo 
from  the  tree,  &c. 


Orn        Vihxxoi     To  yearn;  bowels. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mateor 

Ihtglkili- 

Oeltlo. 

Ghaldee, 

Pbonetle 

Maas&c- 

orSTrtec 

Pronimda- 
tion. 

Remedy  .... 

Rhwy- 
medi 

acn 

Bemm 

To  take,  to  n* 

To  take  tlas  «L 

villraiae^ 

Rick 

Rhycb, 

p-^ 

Rich 

Emptied  out,  i^'^ 

Ridge 

abeaped 

up. 

Ku^e 

furrow, 

n^Ti 

Bicheh 

To      eoraposaL   ~ 

Wrinkle 

ridge 

makeniiL 

Ruga,  Latin 

Rbyn. 

Ruch,  Oennan,  a 

a  hillock 

back 

Rifler 

Rbyfelwr 

nzn 

Ripbeh 

To  cauae  dreii 

Rifle,  to  plunder 

Rhyfel. 

Bopbeb 

To  cause  to  ji^'* 

Ruffle 

war 

annnender. 

Ktmgh 

Rhaib 

ornn 

Rob 

To  striFe,  aajtsi 

liob 

Rob 

Ml 

Raphesh 

To   trample  ce. 

Rape 

or 

beat  domi  ssi- 

lUpacioos 

the  feet,  hj  «v 

Rapacity 

Dnn 

Chrmpb 

To  strip  naked,  p 

Riipax,  Laiin 

der. 

apwdftt,  Greek 

Ravage 

Ravigb,(ora8below) 

Roast 

Rb68t 

qy.  Dan 

Roepb 

To  glow  witk  b» 
glowing  fipe,l)ct- 
ingbot. 

Ravin ..... 

•    •     •    • 

nnn 

Chrab 

To  rarish,  la/  nfc 
devour. 

Rnven 

liavish 

sm 

Rhab 

InaatiaWe^  roviK. 

Ravenooa 

Rapine 

Rapture 

Raff 

Riff-raff 

Robber 

Kein 

Reen 
Roe 

Bridle,  rein. 
Moist,     mouteid 

RoBcid,  dewy    .    . 

•         •         •         a 

Rorid 

bedewed,    (J^ 

Roriferons 

xlvi.  14). 

Roa,  Latin 

Kinae 

Vm 

Recbtab 

To  wash  or  rioseis 

Rinaer,  French 

water. 

Rach,    a   wsenting 

•         ■         •         . 

rm 

Rach 

To  smeU. 

dog  (obsolete) 

l^ack 

P^ 

Rach 

To   exhaust,  dn' 

Rake 

forth,  to  dnvtc- 
gether. 
Vain,  empty,  worth- 
less, rosde  small 

Rng    .     .     .     .     . 

rn 

Rack 

Ragged 

^tryiy. 

Greek 

torn  in  bits. 
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KngUsli. 


Celtio. 


Racket 


Rail    .... 

Railler,  French 

Rattle      .     .     . 


Reed  . 
KeaBon 


Razor 

Graze 

R«ach 

Rake  . 

Rig 

Rick 


Read  .... 

Rid,  to  free  from 
trouble  or  dif- 
ficulty. "Rid 
me  from  mine 
adverBaries." 

Ready 

Rush  .... 


RascaL   See  Baka, , 

Rake 
Ream .    .    .    • 


Hebrtv, 
Chaldee, 
orSyTlao. 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetlo 
Pronimola- 
tion. 


bzn 
m 


in 


WT") 


Reptile    . 

Creep 

Regiment 


Rest 
Rose 

Rib 


qy.Von 

DOn 

win 


Rackon 


R511 

Ratt 
Rath 
Redeh 
Rezon 


Chrasb 

Chretsh 
Raka 


Bidd 


Rush 

Bacil 
Recem 

Rbepb 

Regm 

Hresb 
Boz 

Rbib 


Ueanlng. 


To  drive  backwards 
and  forwards,  to 
expand. 

To  agitate  violently. 

To  tremble. 

To  be  agitated. 

To  bend. 

To  weigh,  balance, 
consider,  try,  ex- 
amine carefuUy. 

To  shear,  cat,  tear, 
scrape. 

To  shorten  distance. 

To  lean,  to  extend, 
to  stretch  forth, 
expHnd  as  cur- 
tains, sails,  tents, 
&c. ;  expansive, 
vast,  occupying 
space. 

To  overcome  a  dif- 
ficulty; to  imfold 
a  veiL 


Shaken,  agitated ; 
a  rush  or  "reed 
shaken  by  the 
wind." 

A  busybody,  slan- 
derer, tattler. 

To  bind  hard,  to 
tie  down,  com- 
pact. 

To  move  tremulous- 
ly, flatteringly. 

To  mass  together, 
accumulate. 

Silence,  repose. 

Flouridiing,  flower- 
ing. 

Expansion,  dilation, 
widen,  from  the 
width  of  the  body 
at  the  ribs. 
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'Bugiff^- 


Rush,  n  thing  of  no  . 
value.     "I  heed 
it  not  a  rush" 

RoBhy  land,  poverty- 
stricken  land 

Rash 

To  Rush 

To  Rock.    .     .     . 


Rh6B 


Rocket  .... 
Racket.  See  Rock 
Rummage    .    .     . 


Rich   .    . 
Rasp  .     . 
Exasperate 
Rhythm  . 
Wreath 


Rotten     .     .  .  . 

Roaster.     See  Ar< 

rest 

Sabhath  .     .  .  , 

Shoe   .     .     .  .  , 

Satan .     .     .  .  . 
See  Stun,  &c. 


Sacred 


Satchel    .    . 
To  Shore  up 


Hebrair, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyiJac 


mate  or 

Fhonetio 

ProzLuncia- 

tten. 


an 


tm:n 
Dan 


npn 

Dttn 

tarn 


To  Shoot,  as  a  plant 


Scale  . 
Shekel 
S  killing 
Shilling 
Swallow 


Sniff 
Snuff 
Sad 


pt£7 
-IX) 

bpB7 


nsa 

ID 


Rush 


Batsh 
Ratsha 
Bocka 


Rocked 
Ramesh 


Richeb 
Rasp 

Rithim 


Rotch 


Shabat 
Shueh 
Satan 


Sacer 
Sacer, 
Laiim 
Tsachel 

Shor 

Shut 

Shot 

Shekel 


(S)wal. 

low 
(S)niph 

Sad 


valneksi. 


jPoor, 

worthleBB. 


To    nm,    to    n»Tf 

qnicklj. 
Motion  of  diffem* 

parts  atthe  iB@ 

time. 
Toflkip,boimd,]aF 

To  throw  into  am- 
fusion,  to  tnipf  1«! 
npon,  to  iB^f^^ 
and  creep  about 

Spicj. 

To  irritate. 

To  connect  togdl^r 
by  bond  or  as- 
ples. 

To  ferment. 


Thedayofrsst. 
To  make  flat  or  l£v<^- 
Anadversaiy.  "Oar 

adversary        tbr 

devil." 
Shut  up,  aeparated 

A  scrip  or  small  btg. 
To  cause   to  iU&i 

upright. 
To  pu£  forwards. 

To  pay  out  moneT 
by  weight. 


To  swallow. 

To  breathe,  UowoaL 

Heavy,    secret,  af- 
flictive, hindeiiog- 
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EngliBh. 


Galtlo. 


Satiate     .     .     . 

Satisfy 

Saturate 

Satnrity,  &c. 

Shock.     .     .     . 
Choquer,  French 
Scholken,  German 

Shelf  .... 


Salate 

Salubrious 

Salvation 

Safe 

Salutary 

Safety 

Saviour 

Suffice      . 

Sufficient 

Spirit .     . 
Spright 


Hebrew, 
Ohaldee, 
orSTTlac. 


Tsprid 


Spit 
Spot 


Spread      . 
Spray 
Sprig 
Suflfocate . 


Scathe      •    •     • 

Perhaps  also  Scat- 
ter 

Stick  .... 

Shin,  the  fore-part  . 
of  the  leg 


Shoe    . 

Shod 

Shoon 


Sift 
Sieve 

Soft 


Tina; 


Dbtt7 

now 


n2U7 


pQtt? 

nnw 


qy.  T372 


not 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 
PiommdA- 
tion. 


Sateh 
Satio, 
Latin 

Shock 


Shelf 

Saleh 
Salut 
Salvus, 
Latin 
Salut. 
IVench 

Sufeck 

Suffo 
Spir 


Spit 
Tpuo 


Meaning. 


Sprr 


Sufeck 

Suffo 
Scath 


Stick 
Tshineh 


Tsho 
Tshod 
Tshoe 

Tshon 

Sift 


Zoft 


Absorbed,  drank  up. 


To  push  forwards. 


To  draw  out,  ex- 
tend. 

Quiet,  easy,  calm, 
safe,  secure. 


Suffice,  sufficient, 
(1  Kings  XX.  10). 

Affluence. 

Seemly,  goodly,  se- 
rene, beautifully, 
majestic. 

To  dispose  of  offal. 

To  eject  with  vio- 
lence. 

To  spread  out  as  a 
pavilion,  (Jere- 
miah xliii.  10). 

To  smite  together, 
to  constringe. 

To  overwhelm. 

To  destroy,  spoil, 
corrupt. 

To  stretch  out. 

Projecting  edge- 
wise, pointed,  fore- 
part. 

Motion. 

To  step  or  march. 

To  spread,  stretch 
out. 

Removable. 

To  separate,  deter- 
mine, divide,  as 
good  from  bad. 

Pitch,  bitumen,  soft 
as  such. 
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Seven. 


Scraffoftheneck 


Scheme    .... 
See      also     under 

Sham 

Scoria 

Scorch 

Sear 

Shrivel 

See  Char 
Scout      .... 


Score  .     . 

Scribe 

Scribble 

Scrabble 

Scrawl 

Scripture 

Scroll 

Cypher 

Scrivener 

Seraph     . 

fcfca      .     . 


Strew 

Straw 
Strow 

Spear 

Spur 

Streak     .     .     .     . 

Sei-d 

Zeed,     Gloucegter- 

shire 
Sell     .     .     .     .    . 
Zell,      Qloncester- 

shire 

Smite 

Smith 
Smiter 
Smooth 


Celtic. 


Saith 


Yagrittwr 

Tsgreifer 

Scrifene- 

dydd 


Taper 


H4d 

S 


Hetew, 
Chaldee. 
orSyzlac 


•TBD 


vnt 


Appraxl- 
natoor 
Fhonetio 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Shebn 
Sieben» 
Ghrman 
Schur 

Schem 


Tacar 
Zeer 


Scut 
^uter, 

Sphr 
Chrib 


Seraph 
Zoe 
Zi 
Zua 

Zee, 

Dutch 

Greek 
Ztro 


Sper 

Ztreck 

Zed 


Zel 


Zmith 

Schmid 

Schmidt, 

German 


Seven. 


The     neek.    (SAt- 

minh  iiL  5). 
Readinen^  alextne*. 


To  bam. 


To  keep  nlent. 


To  write,  liientare. 

(laaiah    xxix.  II. 

12.) 
A  writing  pen. 


A  seraph. 
Boiling. 

Foaming,  bright 
Fervid,  motion. 


To  spread  abroad. 


Sharp  point. 

To  sprinkle,  to  spot. 
To  swell. 


To  part  with,  pro- 
digal, lavish. 

To  beat. 

To  level  down. 
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Jerge  < 


)ame  (consume) 


(Mtio. 


>ermon    .     .    . 
SerinOy  Latin 
scream 

Mde    .    .     .     , 
Mcleways 
Mdelong 
Mille 

>ew     .     .     .     , 
Suo,  Latin 


shuffle     , 
Co  Shun 


shuttle    .    .     . 

See  also  Sheet 

3ong  .... 


nlent 

iy.  Silly,  not  speak- 
ing 

dame 

Sameness 

>imile 

Similitude 

Similar 

Similarity 

Simulate 

Semble 

Kesemble 

Sample 

Sumplar 

hLxample 

Exemplary 

Slab 

Slick 

Sleek 

Souk 

5quirt      .     .     •     . 

"iteop 

■^toop 
Stitle 


Ghaldee; 
orSTiiaoL 

Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetlo 
Pronnnola- 
tion. 

rw 

Serg 

nD2J 

Sumeth 

nnr 

Zerm 

TT 

IViid 

37T 

Zo 

v5tt7 

Shufel 

rao? 

Shuua 

^na; 

Shuti 

TiW 

Sung 

rihw 

Sileh 
Sileo, 

bDD 

Latin 

Simil 

Similis, 

LaHn 

Semble, 

French 

Slab 
Slig 

rrptt? 

Sokeh 

rw 

Sq 

Qtaa? 

Step 
Stif 

Twisted,    entwined, 

woren. 
To  consume,  cut  off, 

destroy. 
To  pour  forth,  utter. 


The  side  of  anything. 
(Gen.  vi.  16). 


To  impel,  to  agitate, 
drive  backwards 
and  forwards  as 
a  needle. 

Low,  loose. 

To  hate,  dislike, 
avcnd. 

The  warp  in  weav- 
ing. 

To  open,  vociferate, 
cry  out  aloud,  sing 
out. 

To  remit,  to  leave 
off,  as  speaking, 
&c. 

A  figure,  image,  imi- 
tation. 


A  shelf  or  slab. 
Shining,  bright. 

To  moisten,  to  doak, 
irrigate. 

To  project,  cast  for- 
ward. 

To  overflow,  cover 
with  water,  to 
dip. 
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EngliBlL 


Geltlo. 


Sweat Chwysga 

Sucker  of  a  tree  or 

plant 
Snub  .... 


Sock 
Sand 


Sofa  ...  . 
Sanguinary  .  . 
Sanies,       Sang^ifl» 

Latin 
Scoop  .... 
Wisp 

Seam  .... 
Seamstrftss 
Seetbe,  to  boil  . 
Sod 
Sodden 


Sham  . 

Shame 

Strew . 

Shell   . 

Shelter 

Shield 

Swarm 

Storm 

Stream 


Sour    . 

Surly 

Sorrow 

Sorry 

Sore 

Swarth 
Swarthy 


Share.     .     .     . 
Store  .     .    .     .    , 
Store-room 
Storehouse,  &c 
Sheppick,  Glouces- 

terehire 
Qy.  Sheep-hook 


Saim 


Shommi 


Chaldee, 
orSyrlac. 


rcrr 

P 


5tt?n 
ten 


-irw 


iDDir 


mate  or 

Fhonetio 

PiPomiDcIa- 

tton. 


Zoet 
Sich 

Znnb 

Tsock 

San  or 

Sin 

Tsopheh 
Sang 

Sani 
Choap 

Chsem 

Zod 
Zieden, 
Dutch 

Greek 

Tscham 

StTO 

Tscbel 


Tswarm 

or 
T^torm 


Sor 


Schwar 

Schwartz, 

German 

Siiar 

Stor 


Shebet 


Sweaty  (Gen.  iiL  1.^ 
Tw%or  soeker,(Gs. 

iL  5). 
To  put  down,  Imnil^. 

make  mean  orV«. 
To  compress,  bsoi 
To  spreado&t,5pn»i 

over  ;    the  desen 

of  Sin. 
To  overspread, 
(^renlation,     agit£- 

tion. 
Goiy,  blood-eobJisf^ 
To  scoop  npt,  toc^ 

To  sew  np. 

To  boil,  to  swell  : 
Ixaling. 


A  wicked  imagiiJ 
tion  or  device. 

To  scatter. 

To  cover  over,  abet- 
ter, shade,  over- 
spread. 

To  poor  foxih  b 
abundance.  A 
storm  of  rain  ff 
hail,  (Isaiah  xxr 
4). 

Sour,  angry,  (iUspl^as- 
ed.  Abab  caiB&^  *■ 
his  boose  "^O.  s-  *-^' 
surly  y  sorry,  ords 
pleased,  (1  Kicc- 
XX.  43). 

Swarthy,  bUct. 

dusky. 

Residae. 

To  bide,  conceal,  Ur 
up. 

A  sbeplierd*s  goal 
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Snglisli. 


•he,  the  female  v 


»weep 

Jieve 

(waddle 

Vattle 

(mock 

Imicket 


iatin 
Shift 


Jlay  .  . 
(laughter 
Jilt     .    . 


Shield  .  .  . 
Schild,  German 
Shelter 


>ag      .     .     .     .     , 

>wag 

Sway 

Shag,  refofle 

School**   .     ,     . 

Skill 

Scholar 

scholastic 

Stonud    .     .     . 

kstoand 

Stun 

Astonish 

Sting.    See  Satan 

Stir     .... 

Stomach  .     .    . 


cam. 


Ysgol 


Hebnv, 
Gbaldee, 
orSnlM. 


bnn 
•pa? 

TTTOfD 

nau7 
nbo 
nbo 
rbo 

X) 


TO 


ItDtt? 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
PrommdA- 
tlon. 


nt3B7 
Y^etnmiad  qj.  CHfiT 


Ashe 

Sepheh 

Chwatel 

Smock 
Smalech 

Semen 

Sadin 
Shift 

Sleh 

SUt 

Schilt 

Sag 


Sig 

Schol 

Schola, 

Latin 

Stn 


Stir 
Stom 
Stom 


Keaning. 


A  woman,  (Qen.  iii. 
To  sweep  off. 

To  swathe,  swaddle, 

fold  up. 
A  rug  or  covering. 
A     garment,    Test- 

ment,    (Qen.    ix. 

23;  Deut.  X.  18). 
Superabundant    fer- 
tility ;     unctuous, 

fatly  substance. 
Tiffany,  or  satin. 
To  dispose,  arrange, 

change  place. 
To  beat    down,  lay 

prostrate. 
To    scour,    cleanse ; 

fine  sand  silted  up. 
Protection,  a  shield, 

(2  Sam.  viii.    7; 

2  Kings  xi.  10). 
To  recede,  draw  back , 

to  remove. 

Dross,  refuse. 

To  be  wise,  prudent, 
to  direct  wisely, 
to  make  wise,  to 
.train,  instruct. 

To  be  hostile,  to 
grievously  a£9ict. 


To  raise  up. 

An  enclosed  place; 

confined,  shut  up ; 

intestine,  inward. 


R  t27H»  -^K  i*  '  ft  man,*  perhaps  flram  Q^  Ath,  *  lire,'  or  from  QTHf  -^'A* 
burnt,'  the  residae  or  fiery  depoidt,  in  short,  the  ashes,—"  Dust  and  ashes." 
Vithout  any  impertinent  play  npon  the  words,  Ash,  *  residae,*  and  AmH,  *  a  man,' 
ppcar  to  have  sprang  from  a  common  train  of  thoaght. 

■>  When  it  is  said  in  Gen.  iii.  6,  that  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
'  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,*'  the  Hsbrew  expression  is  73t27  Ty7» 
hat  is,  *  to  give  schooling  or  skill,  to  make  one  a  scholar,  to  give  leaning.* 
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Approcci- 

■ 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

1 

BngUflh.               Oeltle. 

Gbaldee. 

Fhonetio 

lEttkf. 

1 

orSyilac. 

Pronuncla- 

Uon. 

Strait      .... 

"t!J 

Tsr  or 

Narrow,  coop** 
bound,     encksctl 

Streigbt 

Str 

Stretch 

StringOy 

compreased ;     -a 

Straight 

Strictiw, 

distress,      sffiW* 

Strict                       1 

Laiin 

1     besiege,     wci.-. 

Stringent 

Stretto, 

squeeze. 

Strain 

Italian 

Strict 

Ktroir, 

Stricture 

French 

Strictness 

Strap                       1 

1 

Strangle                  \ 

Shark .     .    . 

n^ 

ShariE 

Voracious,  hnngn. 
Biting   sharp,  a>  • 
serpent. 

Sharp 1  - 

D'^a? 

Sharp 

Sharpen 

Serph 

Sharper 

A  Sheet  .... 

ntttt? 

Shitah 

Toenlanre,tofp^ 
abroad,  out  - 

Sheeting 

Sheath 

expa native,  extu 

Sh-t 

si  ve,  projected  fi- 

Sheet-ice 

Sheet  of  water 

Sheet,  a  sail 

Shoot 

Shot 

Shuttle 

Shittah'tree 

Shittim-wood 

Shot  ten   .... 

. 

ptSJTU? 

Shotnn 

Mixed  doth  of  Uq 

Shoddy 

and  woollen. 

Sheer,  pure,  clear . 

.     .     .     . 

ITO 

Sheer 

White,8hining,det:. 
transparent. 

Slant 

Scalene 
Slanting 

Ysglent 

bSD 

Seal 

Oblique,  distort«i 

Squeal      .... 

Squeel 

To  shout,  cry  out,: 
iiei|fhUkeahj)r« 

Squall 

Skull,  the  seat  of 

.    .    .    . 

bDtt? 

Skull 

Knowledge. 

knowledge.    See 
School 
Scape  

CpB7 

Scap 

«rK€TTO- 

Opening,     look-c«'- 
oversight. 

Escape 

Scope 

Moi, 

Horoscope 

irirov^. 

Telescope,  &c. 

Greek 

Bialiop.      See    Bi- 

shop 

MffKOTOS 

Shirk 

.    .    .    . 

'TW 

Shirk 

To  twiat  aaide. 
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EngliBh. 


Shin 


Scale 


Sleep 


GelUo. 


Slick  . 
Slippery 
Slam   . 
Salmon 


Saltry.     See  Zeal 

Sling  .... 

Slink 

Sleet 

Slut    .... 

Silt 

Slat 

Slattern 

Sling  .... 

Slug    .... 

Sluggard 

Sluggish 

Slouch 

See  Slack 
Smack      .     .     . 


Smatter  .     .     .     . 
Mutter 

Smug 

Smoke 
Smock 
Smother,         quasi 

Smockther 
Smuggle 
Smell 


Sphere 
Spiral 
Shift   . 


HebrttV, 
Ghaldee,' 
orSyriao. 


pbo 
rhtD 


nbo 
rho 


nbo 


rv2w 

pD!5 


DD 
QU7 


To    dispofle   of,    ar- 
range, set  in  order. 

The  lovers  of  pifloiculture  vill  readily  recognise  the  value  of  this  etymon. 


Apiffoxi- 

mate  or 

Phonetlo 

Pionimda- 

tlon. 


Shin 


Sale 
hy  trans- 
position 

Slee 

Sli 

SUck 

Slam 
Salm 

Salio, 

Latin 

Tsling 
Slee 

SUt 


Sling 
Slucn 


Smack 

Smalsh 

Smok 

Tsmok 


Sm 
Schm 


Spher 
Shift 


Keanlng. 


Bone,  bony  sub*' 
stance,  ivory ;  u 
tooth,  hard  sliini 
ing  substance. 

To  ascend,  climb  up. 


Quiet,  repose,  rest. 

To  cast   down,    let 

fall. 
Total. 
To  leap,  mount  up, 

•to  scale,  climb  ^ 


To  slip  aside. 

To    strew    on    the 

ground. 
Off-scouring. 


A  stone. 
Loose,  remiss. 


Brisk  motion,  quick- 
ness, smartness. 
To  mutter. 

To  lie  upon,  to  op- 
press, to  press. 

Dried  up,  withered, 
qy.  smoke-dried. 

To  smell,  (Castell  in 
Arab  version,  Gi*n. 
xxvii.  27;  Dcut. 
iv.  28);  with  I5 
final,  to  smell  to. 

Beauty  of  form. 
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Space .  . 
Expatiate 
Span  •  . 
Squad .  . 
Squadron^ 
Squash    . 


Supple 


Sub 

Sultan     .    .    .    . 
-tult,  as  in  Insult, 
Consult,  &c. 


Sore 


Stock  .    . 
Stock-still 


Squall 
Sound. 
Shriek 


Screw  . 
SpoU  . 


Stretch    .    .    . 

Star |SAr,  Syr 

Shaft  .... 


Scarify 


boa; 


-int 


:r)n 


Squash 


Supel 

Sub 

Sulit 

Snltuni 


Zor 
(S)ocorb 


Stock 

Greek 
Squall 
Saun 
Shreck 
Schrec- 
ken, 
C^erman 
(S)chr 
Spal 

Greek 
(S)dreck 

Ster 
Shaph 

Greek 
Cbarb 

I  Greek 


To  regulate  and  &- 

pose. 
To  cover  orer. 
A  guard,  a  wakcL 

Anything     undefti. 

diaagreeaUe^ktfA- 

ed. 
Reduced,       rrm^ 

hanging  dovB. 
Tamed  badL,iiifcfW 
Ruler. 
Ralers^      gsnroBn, 

diivctorSk  oppies- 

sore. 
Aiiguiah,con^*ctke. 
A    scorpion,  (D«ft^ 

viii.  15;  BieL  il 

6,  Ac) 
StUl,  calm. 


To  shout. 
Tamnlt. 
To  cry  out. 


A  bore,  hole. 
To  lay  low. 

To  stretch  along. 
To  shine. 
To  draw  up. 


To  cut. 


k  Squadron,  iu  French  Bicadrony  in  Italian  Squadrtt^  may  be 
Quadratutt  *  squared,  or  a  square-sided  figure  :*  we  nerertheleas  find  Hebrew  rooB 
from  which  the  word  might  be  derived  as  peculiarly  applicable  tomiUtary  idess, » 
for  instance,  *Tpt27>  Squad^  *  a  guard  or  watoh,*  pQ^,  Sq^  and  pptZ7*  ^>  'toehsif« 
or  push  forwards,*  pcZ^ptD,  *  to  charge  violently  in  masses,*  (Nahnm  iL  5).  We  bait 
also  n'JTD*  C«a ar,  *  mUitary  attack,  onset,  charge,*  (Job  xv.  24),  ttom  ^TO*  ^^* 
'  to  charge.'  Perhaps  the  charge  by  squadrons  is  a  military  movement  of  ntf 
antiquity. 
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Bnglish. 


Goltio. 


Syringe 
Squirt 


Spike-nord  or  Nard  , 

Shriek     .    .    . 

Screech 

Chirp 

Shrill 

Shrew 

Shall  .... 


Shaft,  an  arrow 
Sagitta,  Latin 

Shear  .... 

Sharp,     keen,     ai 
morning  air 

Sheer  .    .    .    .    . 

Shear 

Sharp 

Serrate 

Share 

Sheard 

Shire 

Shirt,  (cat  oat) 

Sup     ...    . 

Sop 

Sap 

Sip 

Shove.    .    .     . 

Shovel 
Schuh,  Chrman 


Shab,  a  diBease  in 
sheep 


Saeth 


Swp 


HshrBW, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyzlao. 


Approzl- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Proniinolar 

tion. 


Sickle.    .    .    . 
Seem,itMemethme  , 
Shrub,  qy.    .    . 


Smear 


Strow. 
Strew 
Snort  . 


btm 


Chaldee 

rrw 
-12 


WKD 


307 


abt 

-102 


37-TT 

nnna 


Shirqueh, 

Greek 
Nard 
Shrech 


Shal 


Shatta, 

Sbar 
Ischar 

Shore 
Tiber 


Sap 


Schab 

Shof 
Shab 
Shub 
Shab 


Zilg 
Zemm 
Shrub 
Jrub 
Tsmer 


Strow 


Meaning. 


To  make  a  hlsBing 
soand. 

Spikenard. 
To    utter    a    sharp 
sound. 


To  ask,  interrogate, 
interrogatory, 
question. 

To  dart  or  cast  an 
arrow. 

The  morning  dawn. 

Cutting. 

To  dissever,  untie. 

Asbarp stone.  Knives 
were  anciently 
made  of  flint  and 
sharp  stones.  See 
pp.  150, 151. 


To  draw  in,  to  suck 
down,  juicy. 


To  shove  from  one 
place  to  another. 

To  beat,  bruise. 

To  push  away,  to 
turn  aside. 

From  its  tendency 
to  return  again, 
returning. 

Crooked. 

To  think. 

To  bum. 

Fuel. 

Soft,  greasy  like 
wool.  Hence  "1232 
is  'wool*  in  He- 
brew, from  its  soft 
greasy  nature. 

To  strew. 


(S)nohrt  Snorting. 
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HTIffliRh 


Shiver,  to  break, 
also  to  ahndder, 
as  broken  with 
cold 

Stream     .     .     •     . 

Storm  * 

Snake 

Sneak 


Squeeze 

Ooze 

Sweep 


Skill    . 
Starve 


Scalp 


SUy 


Soil 

Sole  of  the  foot 
Solid 
Solum,         Solea, 
Latin 
Qy.  Shall      .    .    . 
Sandal     .    .     .     . 


-8hip,   in  composi- 
tion   of  Friend- 
ship, Hard-ship, 
&c. 
Schaft,  O^rman 


Skiff 
Shape 
Sapphire . 


Oeltlc. 


Tstonn 
Neidr 


Ts 

Gwasgn 


Celfydd 


Hebnw, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


Lladd, 
pron. 
Thlad 

Sail 
Sawdl 


nan? 
rot 


or  pat 
DTD 

nro 


Ho 

Syritic 

nsD 


TSD 


Approzl- 
mateor 
Fhonetlo 

tlon. 


Sheber 

Stream 
Tsnak 


Nakesh 
by  trans- 
pontion 
Znecb 
Sqaeas 
or  Oss 
Swep 

Skill 

Star 

Sterben, 

Oerman 

(S)chalp 


Sleh 
Slel 

Oreek 

Seleh 
Solidua, 
Latin 


Shal 
San 

Ship 

Shipeh 


Saphir 


To  break. 


To  pojnr  forth,  over- 
flow. 

To  cast  off,  as  the 
snake  casta  off  its 
akin. 

A.  snake,  serpent. 


To  dart  forth. 
To  press  oat. 

To     sweep,     sweep 

away. 
To  be  wise. 
To  destroy,  demofiik 


The  change  of  hair 
on  the  head.  *<^Tbe 
hairy  scalp." 

To  loosen,  destrov, 
spoil,  lay  pra- 
trate. 

A  foandation,  a  place 
on  the  ground. 


Toask,  interrogatoiy. 
A  shoe^  sandal. 

To  cover  over  as  with 

a  deck. 
Joined  together  with 

boarda. 


A  predooB  stone. 


I  So  Rain  seems  to  come  from  a  similar  idea 
overflow.* 


]*n,  Jitfit,  'to  run  dovE, 
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Approxi- 

Helirew, 

mate  or 

EngllBli. 

Celtic.        Chaldee, 

Phonetic 

Meanlxis* 

orByriao. 

Prommda- 
tlon. 

Sheep '.     -     -     -1 

TW 

Sbee 

A  sheep. 

Shepherd                 i 

Dtt7D 

Ceeheb 

Shower    .... 

^VW 

Shor 

Shower,  (Deut.  xxxii. 

2). 
Symphony,  a  kind  of 

Symphony    .     .     . 

S'^^DDTD 

Sym- 

1 

Chaldee 

phonia 

music. 

Synod      .... 

Senoddr 

D'*3pT 

Sachenim 

The  seniors,  the  great 

Senate 

Seueddwr 

council  of  the  na- 

Senator 

tion. 

Smooth    .... 

1 

Esmwyth 

na!J- 

Smuth 

Planed  down,  level- 
led, smooth. 

Sound      .... 

S6n 

IVtt? 

Shoun 

Sound. 

Swn 
Synio 

7UD 

Shono 

To  sound. 

Summon  .... 

Sumon 

To  appoint,  prepare 
beforehand. 

Zummon,  Gloucea- 

Zumon 

tershire 

Sum 

DDT 

Zum 

To  devise  or  consider 

Seem 

thoroughly,  to  cal- 

culate. 

Series 

Rh^s 

-no 

Seder 

To  arrange  in  order. 

Series,  Latin 

To  Shift  .... 

^Stt7 

Shift 

To  arrange. 
Secret. 

Secret,    quan    Se- 

!    !     .    . 

ID 

Sed 

deret 

-no 

Sud 

SecretuK,  Latin 

Saffron     .... 

Saffrwn 

.   .   .   . 

Zaphron, 
Arabic 

SaflVon. 

Savour     .... 

Sawr 

T) 

Sar 

Strong,  lasting,   sa- 

Sapor, Latin 

S.itr 

voury,    sharp    on 

Savory 

the  palate,  tasty. 

Seal 

SSI 

bDD 

Segel 
Segel, 
Teutonic 

To  own,  to  mark  as 
one's  own. 

rhw 

Sheleh 
Sigillum, 
Latin 

To  secnre,  to  make 
secure  or  binding. 
''Setting  a  watch 
and  sealing  the 
stone." 

Sound      .... 

Swn 

1 

n3tt7 

Saun 
Sboneh 

Sound. 

Staple      .... 

'.     .    .     . 

(S)tapel 

To  tie    or  bind    or 

Stable 

hold  together. 

Table 

Slack 

Llacc 

nbD 

Slach 

To  loosen. 

Slake 

,    YsIhcc 

^7tt7 

Slack 

To  let  fall. 

m  nD!J  "  "«^  (Solomon's  Song,  vi.  1)  for  the  locks  of  hair,  so  called  from  their 
being  levelled,  smoothed  down. 
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(Mtio. 


Hsbnw, 


orSyilAO- 


Short  .....'    Cwtta 

Shorten 

Shortly,  Ac. 

Curt 

Sack,  to  demolish 

Slip    .... 

Slipper 

Silph 

Slope 

Shelf 

Sleeve 

Slaver 

Slahher 

Seem 

Seemly 

Simile 

SimiUr 

Qy.  Smile 

Sin 


Shave . 
Shiver 


Soap 


Skiff   .... 

Skip 

Skipper 

Swift 

Quick 

Surly,  sour-like 

Sour,  angry 

Surly 

Sour,  acid    .    . 


SeboQ 


Ysgipio 
Cwif 


Sarrng 


Siir 
Chwerw 


mD 


nno 


Apprazi'- 
mateor 

PlLonetic 
PronTmcU- 


Smut 


Qy.  Surplice     .    J. 
From       French^ 
Surplier,  to  fold 
over;  or  is  tluit| 
from     .     .     .     .'. 


TO 


BID 
7ISD 


•ID 


niQT 


qy.TO 
andHTD  • 


Curt 


Sech 
Slip 

Slip 
Shlip, 
Arabic 


Simil 

Silm 

Similis, 

Simul- 

achmm 

Sin 


Shilph 
S5p 

Greek 

Sup 
Sepon 
Chaldee 
(S)kipn 


Snr 


Surr 

Shar 
Zmut 

Serbel 


Sur 


To  shorten,  to  cci 
off. 


To  raze,  deDoGfh. 

To  turn  on  one  ak, 
obKqne. 

Todnwoffussbor. 
to  overthiwr,  ►• 
pnah  oat,  pr^ect. 


An     imager    figve, 
likeness. 


Death,  sin  the  ctw 
of  death.  "As^ 
sin  came  death." 

To  shave  with  1 
raxor. 

Soap,  alkali. 


Sea-weed. 
Soap. 

To  skip,  quick  mo- 
tion. 


Displeased,  angrT- 


Turned,    gone  had, 

revolted. 
Leaven. 
Evil  thonghUorde 

vices. 
To   cover   with  w 

outer  garment, » 

tunic,  cloak. 

To  draw,  tun  orer. 
To  fold  over. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

EngllBh. 

Geltlo. 

Cbaldee, 
orSyrlAO. 

Phonetio 

Pronimoia- 

tlon. 

Meaning. 

^UD 

KaD 

Siba 

To  drink  repeatedly, 
a  drinker,  drunk- 

r  

Clipper 

5ip 

ard. 

3op 

5oup 

5ig. 

CKtD 

Sfip 

To  suck  up. 

Soeg 

W 

Sig 

Refuse. 

5eg, 

Soegen 

nriD 

Segh 

Refuse,    sap,    juice, 

5atr, 

Syg 

off-pourings,     ex- 

Provincial     for      Such     | 

cretions. 

Urine 

Saccus,  Latin 

■*tore 

. 

nro 

Stor 

To  lay  up,  conceHl, 

5tory 

a    secret    hiding- 

flistory,  &c. 

place. 

5tow 

^tand 

ro 

Ste 
Ste 

To  stir  up,  raise,  to 

stable 

• 

fix,  settle. 

Standard 

Stehen 

Jtate 

>tature 

;tair 

Jtep 

staple 

Station 

Statue 

Statute 

Status 

Statistics 

Stay 

Steady 

^taid 

Sceptre    .... 

. 

raw 

Shept 

A  staff  of  authority. 

Shaa 

a  rod. 

Staff 

Sepulture     .     .     . 

bDtt7 

Sepel 

To  lay  low. 

Sepello,  Latin 

Seven  ..... 

37ntt? 

Sebon 

Seven,    a    week    of 

Sennight 

seven  days. 

Separate  .... 

"ina? 

Sebar 

To  cut,  separate,  dis- 

Spare 

nsD 

Sephar 

join. 

Spar 

^307 

Sheber 

To  tell  off. 

Shiver 

Sever 

Sabre 

Sfliracitv  .... 

natt7 

Sagach 

To  seek  attentively, 

>ag:aciou8 
»age 

to  learn  with  ac- 
curacy, to  inform 

^ek 

oneself. 

;iy.  Ask 

• 
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SngUslL 


CelUc. 


SalaciouB 


To  Shed' . 
Shatter 
Scatter 
Seed 
Shad  (fish) 


Scamper 
Sbout . 


Hebrew, 
Chaldee, 
orSriiac. 


S4l 


HAd 

S 

The  Cym- 
ric   h  is 

the  M  of 

other 

nations 


Stare '. 

Steer  I 

Stirk  I 

Seer,  a  prophet  or 

diviner  1 

Swim I 

Sugar.    .     .     . 


Sun     . 

Shine 

Sunny 

Sheen 

Singe  . 

Shiny 

Shake 

Shock 

Jog 


Smock 


Small  .... 
Schmal,    narrow, 
German 
Sun     .... 


Sit^n    .     . 

Signify 

Signature 

Signal 

Signalize 

Signet 


Suwgr 


Syganu 


."TO 
TTW 

way 

n37W 


nntt? 


ysay 
pa? 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Fronnncia- 
tion. 


Shagal 

yaitm. 
Shed 

Shede 

Shedd 

Scham 

Shoa 

Shoat 

St&r 

S&r 


Shnehe 
Shacar 

Shchn 
Schen 


Shine 
Shock 
Shake 

Smooh 

Schmal 
Shne 


Zimn 

Simu 

atlfiaiifo, 

Greek 

Sinn 


SAladoos. 


To    8<»tter  ahre4 

to  prodooe. 
To    pour   fiwih  & 

abundance. 
To  shed  as  seed,  to  ifr 
enonBOS!!}' 


To  be  nimbk,  ^• 
makebastft 

To  cry  aloud. 

Vociferaticm. 

Au  ox,  fromitik^i- 
ing  about. 

A  diTiner. 


To  swim. 

To  satiate;  fvm^^ 

ed  liquor. 
To   be   warm,  rfi^- 

forth,tobehrigfei 


Shine. 

Pushing,      jogp^. 

shaking. 
Conflict.    "Tbebat- 

Ue  shall  be  wHli 

shaking." 
A   rug    or  corerkt 

Rugs    round  ife 

loins     were    tk 

Oriental  smocks. 
Confined,  snrn»&l- 

ed,  inclosed,  stw;*- 

ened. 
The    year's   co«*. 

the    solar  circcJ. 

returning  lifkt. 
To  mark,  to  apjK^st 
To  repeat  over  •gaa', 

a  by-word. 

A  mgn  to  be  sp^f^ 
against. 
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Approxi- 

Hebrew, 

mate  or 

Enffllsh. 

Celtic. 

Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 

Phonetlo 

Fronnnda- 

tion. 

Meaning. 

Sheaf  of  corn    .    . 

.... 

p!J 

Shefn 

To  lay  up,  hoard  up. 

nns 

Tshebth 

A  handful  of  corn, 
(Ruth  ii.  16). 

?TDD 

Shefich 

Corn  collected  toge- 

ncD 

Shefeh 

ther. 

Shroud    .     .    .     . 

TW 

Shred 

A  remnant,  that 
which  is  left  be- 

Shred 

Shard 

hind. 

Sli eared  off 

Shrug      .... 

ynw 

Shrng 

To    bend,   contract. 

to  ply,  to  heave. 

to  roll  round  up. 

Qy,  Soft  .... 

niDtt7 

Sof 

Easily  torn  or  eplit. 
Branching,    expand- 
ing. 

Stack 

Stach 

Stalk 
Stag 

Stick,  a  branch  of 

a  tree 

Stock 

Stark 

TTW 

Streh 

To  be  strong. 

Starch 

Starck, 

German 

Scratch    .... 

Craith 

^nw 

Schrat 

To    scarify,    cut   or 

Scrat,    Gloucegter- 

wound. 

ahire 

Scab 

Mtt? 

Scab 

Inferior,  lying  down. 

Squab 

Skirmiih .... 

JTW 

Shrim 

To  cut,  cleave;  to  cut 
one's  way  through 

Scrimmage 

Qy.  Shrimp 

anything,  as  rivers 
through  a  coun- 
try and  a  plough 
through  a  field. 

Spar 

nss 

Tspar 

Lively  in  motion  and 
appearance,  spark- 

1        •     •     •     •     • 
Spark 

Sparkle 

ling;    a  sparrow. 

Juspar 

from  its  lively  mo- 

Spirit 

tion,  (Ps.  oil.  8). 

i^parrow 

Sprat 

Sapphire 

Spirt 

Sprunt 

Sprout 

Spruce 

Spring 
Sprinkle 

Spright 

Sprightly 
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Stake  . 
Sbrab. 


Serpent 

Shriek 
Screech 

Shrew 


Sit-fiist,  a  thorn 
Servant   .    .    .    . 
Serve 
Service 
Servitor 
Sheriff 
Suitor 

Sleeve.     See  Slip- 
per 

Six 

Sixth. 

Set,  as  the  Sun 


Sit 

Set 

Seat 

See 

Sedentary 

Site 

Sitoation 

Staid 

Steady 

Stedding 

Sty 

Sleep  .... 

Schlef,  German 
To  Settle      .    . 
Settlement 
Settle,  a  seat 
Settler 
Still 
Stall 
Stool 
Saddle 

Sedile,  Laiin 


(MtHL 


Sarph 


Chwech 


Sedd 
Corsedd 


Sess^l 


▲vvraxl- 

f 

BiBonv, 

msteor 

I 

qhAidM, 

Phonsyc 

orSyriao. 

Pwnnnrln- 

T» 

Stak 

Hedge,  stake. 

n-w 

Shrub 

Fael^bmsbvonlcge. 
for  this  porpoK. 

trw 

Serp 

A  kind  of  sope- 
(Namb.  xxL  81 

pnQ7 

Shrech 

To  hiaa.  whiit:-- 
shriek,  call  c^ 

ms 

Tiehrech 
Scieech 

Schreien, 
German 

To  C17  aloud. 

rvw 

Sit 

Atbim. 

rrw 

Sert 

To  attend,  wut^ 

D"1D 

Sera 

A  servant  or  o&v 

rcnw 

Servt 

about  theeoon 

ono 

Seris 
Servus, 
LaHn 

5ba7 

Sleph 

To  draw  out  or  c^ 

Slev 

off. 

rwD 

Sislit 

Six,  sixth. 

WW 

Sisch 

maa; 

Seteh 

To  dectine,  go  daw  • 

ntsD 

set. 

na?- 

Set 

Sit 

Sede^ 
Latin 

To  set.  place,  sett: 

nba7 

Slee(p) 

Quiet,  calm.  wp> 

bnw 

Setel 

easy,  secure. 
ToseUleasapei^ 
to    sit    down.' 
upon. 

"  The  orlffin  of  all  words  representing  stability,  as  Station,  State,  SittiBg,  $t>' 
Side,  Site,  Situation,  Sediment,  Subside,  Reside,  &c. 
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Tynglfah. 


Item  . 

team 

tick  . 

itack 

*tock 

ituck 

titch 

•oWent 

Ibotten. 

ihot-silk,  or  mixed 
ole  of  the  foot 


SeeShod< 


Oaltic 


inow  .... 
Sna,  Scottich 
Sclrnee,  German 


ihine  . 
hiiiy 


'o  Shell  .    .     . 

hovel,  or  from 
Shove 

hoal,  Gloucester- 
shire vernacular 


how  .     .     .   •. 
•howy 

iabbath  .     .    . 
'hoot,  as  a  plant 


•oar    .... 
ihower    .     .     . 
Ihowery 
itool,  a  seat 
tool,  the  root  of 
a  tree 

tolid,  fixed      . 
ack   .... 
ackcloth 
atin  .... 
ilk  en 


Slig 


Helmrv, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyilao. 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phojietlo 
Pronunaia- 
tlon. 


Sach 
Sidan 


DHD 


nyas 


P 

bra? 


raxD 

bntt7 


ptZ7 
WHO 


Stem 
Stick 


Sol 
Shotnn 


Sol 
Sneh 


Schneb 
Sin 


Shell 
Shoul 

Shoul 


Showeh 


Shabath 
Shoot 

Shore 
Shorim 

Stol 


Stol 
Sack 

Sadin 
Sadina 


To  shut  up,  close  up, 
stop  up,  obstruct. 

Still,  calm,  perma- 
nent. 


To  loosen. 

Mixed  cloth  of  linen 
and  woollen,  (Lev. 
xix.  19). 

The  lifting  up  of  the 
feet,  (Parkhurst, 
p.  631.) 

Changed  substance. 
Snow  is  nun 
changed  by  con- 
gelation; also  re- 
petition, as  snow 
falls  gradually. 

Snow,  piercing  cold, 
(Prov.  XXV.  18). 

To  pour  out  and 
spread  out,  as 
light,  water,  &c 

To  loosen,  relax. 

The  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

A  hollo  wed-out  in- 
strument, to  make 
holesintheground. 

To  look  at,  some- 
thing to  be  looked 
at. 

Rest 

To  rush  forward, 
push. 

To  rise  up. 

Hasty  rains. 

To  settle,  fix;  to 
plant. 

Firm,  obstinate. 

A  sack,  large  bag  of 

hair. 
Silken. 
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Seek 


Sir 

Sire 

Sieur,  Sire,  French 
Squut 


Swift 


Suck  .... 

Soak 

Scar    .... 

Schirrous 

Sycamore,  tree  and 

fruits 
Sycumine 
Soph   .... 
Sophist 
Sophistry 
Sure   .... 
Sicker,  German 
Surge.     .     .     . 


Geltio. 


Syr 
Syre 


jnice 


Stir.    See  Cite 


Scene . 
Skin 


Smack 
Spin   . 


Sicbr 


Genn 


Hebrew, 
Gbaldee, 
or  Byiiac. 


DID 
D*D 
DD 
WW 

ppa? 

-I3D 

apw 


nD3 

nw 

HD 
ptt7 


Ton 
nDtt7 

^DD 
IDS 


Approzl- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Pnmimda- 


Sekk 
Suchen, 
Oerman 
Sir 


Squat 


Saia 

Sis 

Sia 
Shesh 
Sukk 

Scar 

Sycam 


Sopheh 
Soph 

Sure 

Surg 

Surch 

St 

Ske 

Sken 

Greek 


Thmach 
Shmach 

Spin 

Tspin 


HeuiBS- 


Eager  desre,8e«:L: 
for. 

A  nobieiDaB,  g^- 
man,  chief  pt;^'- 

To  sit  down  to -!*•. 

The  Orieoul  tt^ 

ionofnttingo^' 

18  deddedlys*^-*- 

ting. 
Aawift;  alsotb'- 

from  iU  sviits^^ 
Fleet. 

Fleet,  actiTe. 
To  draw  oat  «i'^ 

to  irrigate. 
To    dose,   a  t-* 

wound. 
Sycamore  -  tr«. 

Kings  X.  S7}. 

To  speculate.  t3l»« 
aboat,  OTerStx-^ 

To  make  lore,  t:  ^ 
g^late. 

To  roll  over,  to  >■ 
OTer. 

To  stir  up,  eic  • 
arouse. 

To  overspread. 

A  tabernacle  orV 
of  skins.  Our-i 
"our  earthly* 
bernacle,"  &^  -^  ^ 
by  St.  Paul  (i^' 
V.  1),  the  r' 
<nciyf«oirot^  J, « '  ■ - 
maker;  also 2 F 
i.  13,  14. 

To  lay  hold  of! 

To  beat  brisklj.ti 
be  joyful,  i^eis- 

To  cover  over  ?.  1 
rafter  or  net-»cr»i 

To  hide,  conceal ;  1 
secret  place;  '^ 
spread  over. 
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English. 


Celtic. 


Speak      .... 
Speech 

Qy.  Speculate,    to 
talk  over  a  thing. 

Sniff 

Snuff 
Snivel 


S  quail 
Spirit . 


Spank  .  . 
Sarsen-stoues 
Squeamish   . 


Strip.      See    al»o 

Crop 
Spider     .    .     . 
Qy.  Speed 
Shed 


Sham  . 
Scheme 


Slick   .     . 
Slippery 
Shame 
Ashamed 


Shoot.     .     .     . 
Shut,  to  close 
Set,  as  the  sun 
To  Spifc    .     .     . 
Spue 


Side    . 

Skittish 


Sick,  vomit  .     . 

Tussis,  Latin 

Siccity,  dryness 

Exsiccation,  &c. 


Hel)reir, 
Ghaldee, 
or  Byziao. 


Nipljio 


Qy 


Pesychu 

Peswch 

Syched, 

thirst 

Sych, 

dry 


nott? 


pSD 


nw 


wip 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Fhonetfo 
Prononoia- 
tion. 


Spech 


(S)nipech 

Aniph 
Squel 
Tspirit 

Spa(n)k 

Sarsen 

(S)che- 
mish- 

(S)trip 

Chroph 

Spid 


Sham 


Chelk 

Asham 
Sham 
Shamm 
^lotah 

*  Seteh 
Tspu 
Spuo, 
Sputo, 
Latin 
Tsid 

(S)que- 
desh 


nns 


Tschech 
Tsi 


Speech,  the  talk  of 
the  lips,  (Job  xii. 
20). 

To  draw  in  the 
breath,  to  inspire, 
infuse. 

To  snuff,  sniff. 

To  pelt  at,  throw  at. 

Darting  forth,  as 
light. 

To  smite,  slap,  hit, 
strike. 

Scattered,  residue, 
residuary  deposit. 

Anything  nasty,  nau- 
seous, sour,  dis- 
agreeable. 

To  tear  off,  strip. 

To  pour  ont,  to  spin 
out,  as  the  spider 
its  web  from  its 
entrails. 

To  put  off  one  thing 
for  another,  to  set 
off. 

Smooth,  slippery, 
fluttering. 

Guilty. 

Astounded,  amazed, 
confused. 

To  project,  pro- 
jectile. 

To  decline,  go  down. 

To  eject,  spit  out. 


A  side,  lateral  ex- 
tent. 

Polluted,  defiled,  bad 
women. 

Coughing  up. 

To  be  dry,  parched. 
Dry,  drought. 
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Bni^Jdi* 


OeltlB. 


Sick,m 


Spot  . 
Stone 


Tap«stry .    . 

TaffeU 

'Japet 

Tippet 

TapU 

Taminate     . 

Con-taminatc 

Temn .     .     . 

Con-temn 


Term  .... 
Terminate 
Tump.    .     .    . 
Dump 
Dumpy 
Tomb 
Entomb 
Tumulus,  Latin 
T-rd  .... 
Theme     .     .    . 


Tear(wear  and  tear) 
Tear,  to  break  to 

pieces 
Tears,  crying,  torn 

from    the    eyes, 

wounds 


Tax     .     . 

Task 

Taxation 

Tyrant    . 


Thou  .     . 
Tu,  Latin 
Thaw  .     . 


Tapin 


Terfin 

Twmp 

Tomm 

Tommen 


Taro 
Taraw 
Daigr 
Teigr 

Greek 
Tasgn 
Tasg 


Teyrn 
Tu 


QTsn 


7DtD 


TTtD 


nna 


wn  ^ 

ArctMee 


Sick 

Taheceh 

Seckk 


Tspot 

Sf 

Tapesh 
Taped 
IWet 

Tama 
Temeb 

Term 
Tilmn 


Trd 
Themeh 

Treh 
Tep 


Tehr 


Tsck 
Tash 
Taxo, 
Latin 
lyma 

Atah 

Thoe 
Thoe 


DepresBed,4ifl^i«flBi 

To    grow  pale»  cf- 

prcnsod,      bates 

down,      afflicted, 

overwhdmed. 

jTo  orerspieid,  a- 
tend  over. 

.firmness,     8oE&5' 

j     fixedne& 

<  To  cover. 

To  sow  togetkr, 
(Gen.  ill  7). 

To  defile,  po^^ 
(Gen.  xxxiT.  m 

To  desjpi^  to  k»;j 
as  cheap.  Tile,  ox^ 
temptlUe. 

To  terminate. 

To  bury,  to  ewer  ap 
in  the  eartJi.  » 
heap  raited  up. 


Caat  oat,  reiVve- 

To  be  looked  at,  ad- 
mired, a  fperf««^ 

Labour. 

To  wound,  Le.  to 
draw  tear*,  tare 
from  theeyei. 

To  pant»  laboos 


To  compress. 
To  compress,  iqix** 
out. 

A    ruler,    a    ie*** 

ruler,  power. 
Thou. 

Slippery,    decatftl 
to  cause  to  stip- 


"  nWf  St,  is  the  etjmon  of  all  that  is  settled,  solid,  fixed,  strong,  eompset,  ^^ 
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Bngllah. 


Turf   . 
Turbary 


That 

Top 

Toupie,  head-dress 

Travail    .     .    .     . 

Travel 

Tripe 


Thirst 


Thunder  .  .  .  . 
Tonnerre,  IV-eneh 
Donner,  Oerman 
Donder,  Dutch 

A  Top      .    .    .    . 


Torque 
Tress  . 
Tuck  . 


Time 

Thick,  in  the  thick 
of  it 

Town 

Township 

Ton,  Tan,  as  a  ter- 
minal 

Two 


Tome,    a    volume, 
book 


Tunnel 


food. 


Tommy, 
(slang) 

Tumid     .     .     .    . 

Tabard,  a  dose-fit- 
ting garment 

Tile 

Tegula,  Latin 
See  Thatch 


Celtic. 


Tirf 


Topp 
Toppyn 
Tra&el 

Trippa 


Tharan 


Torch 


To 
Toen 


Dau 


Tunnell 

THCuell 

Tarn 


Tabar 

Ty. 

a  house 


HebF07, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


nwr 

snta 


r 

en 


rr 

Chaldee 

D37ta 


nan 
ma 

Hh 


Approzl- 

mateor 

Phonetic 

Pronimola- 

tlon. 


Turb 

Turf 

Zat 

Topeh 

Trech 

Treph 

Trip 

rpoifyfi, 
Greek 
Dersht 


Tarn 


Top 

Tor 
Tor 
Tuch 

Oreek 
Timid 
Thick 

Tern 


Du 
Tom 

Tuna 

Tom 

Tumeh 
Tab 

Teh  or 

Ty 


Meaning. 


To  be  green,  as  the 
grass. 

Tom  off,  cut  off. 

That,  (Gen.  lii.  14). 

To  extend  above,  ex- 
pand. 

To  tire. 

To  drag  to  pieces. 

Food. 


To  seek  earnestly  for, 
to  enquire,  require, 
thirst  after. 

Rapid  vibration. 


To    beat,    a    thing 

beaten. 
To  twist,  turn. 
To  encircle,  curl. 
To  fold  over,  to  over- 


lay. 


Continual,  perpetual. 
In  the  middle,  midst. 

A  fixed  settlement. 


Two. 

A  roll,  a  decree,  writ- 
ten document  of 
authority. 

A  barrel,  a  round 
canister. 

Food ;  to  taste. 

Lifted  up. 

Good,  useful,  fitting. 

To  cover  over. 
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Tag,  a  sharp  point 
Tag,  extreme  point, 

the  lowest  orderj 
Taper,        pointed, 

sharp,  elongated 


Targam 


Type    . 
Tipped 


Through  .    . 

Thorough 

Thoroughfare 

Door 

Doorway 

Qy.  Throat 


Teem 


Time   .     . 
Timely 
Temporal 
Temporize 


Tempt 


Qy.  also  Temper 

Temperare,  Latin 
Temperate,  or  Tern' 

I)er 
Dominate 
Domineer 
Tame 
Thaw 

Toss    .... 
Thistle 


Tickle,  an  old  word, 
to  deceive 


Celtic. 


Turner 
Tymmer- 
hus 


Dichdll 


Ghaldee, 
or  Syilao* 


vpn 


Chtddee 


DTnn 
on 


Chaldee 


QMTl 
DTI 

Tan 


D3713 


HD'T 


am 


Approzi- 

inateor 

Fhonetic 

Pronimcia- 

tion. 


Tago 
Taper! 
Tapeh 

Targam 

Tiph 
Tip 

Greek 
Thro 

Greek 
Durch, 

Chrman 
Door, 

Dutch 
Tarn 

THm 
IMmed 
Tempus, 
JLatin 
Tcmpe, 
French 

Tom 


Domeh 
Demeh 
Temeh 


Toss 
Toz 

Greek 
Tick 
Digel 


To  expand,  sp«^ 
out,  cxtematcu- 
peroat 

A  paraphiMC  an  titf 
Scriptam. 

A  figure,  beaten  o^ 


A  dagger,  pb,  sbr? 
point ;  4iTt5 
down,  forced. 

The  nails  of  tk  h- 
(Dsn.  IT.  90, 


s:: 


A  passage,  a 
doorway. 


p^L 


To  bring  ftrth,  ^' 

doctive. 
Continnanoe. 
Completion,  pa**" 

tion,  finish. 


To  taste,  to  try  i»: 
experiment,  ^ 
cause  to  cat;  ustt- 
discemmentjJB^ 
ment,  discretioB. 

To  form,  monld,  y 
make  to  obey,  n^'^ 
del ;  cqaability 
evenness,  k^*^^ 
subdued,  kept  nt 
der. 


To  fly. 

To   shake  off, 
xviii.  6). 

To  deceive. 
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'hong      .     . 
Hpthong,  &c 


'iny,  small  .     . 

kitten 

'hresh     .    .     . 

)re8b,   Gloncester- 

shire  yemacnlar 
'hrash  • 
'abid,         wasting 

away 
Tabeo,  Latin 
*ame  .... 


eem 

)omify 

)ominant 

)ominion 

'enn  .     .     .     , 

'erminns 

'ermination 

'ack,  as  a  ship  . 

echnical 

'ok  en 


um    .     .     . 
'our 
'brow 
'urtle,  dove 


'unny-fish,   or 

Thunny 
roll    .     .     .     . 
V^orld 
'wirl 

SeeRoU 
he     .     .     .     . 
hem 

iSee  '£m 


Odtlc. 


Bogn 


Turtur 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


DHTI 


•Tin 
nvmn 


an 

and 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetlo 
Frommda' 
tion. 


Pthogs 

Greek 

Chetin 

Dresh 


Tab 
Tarn 

Dum 
Tenn 

Techn 
Tachn 
Greek 


Tur 
Tur 

Turtnr 


Thtfn 
TroU 


Ath 
Athim 

Em 


Meaning. 


Sonnd. 

Little,  small,  yonng. 
To  thresh  com. 

Pining,  wasting. 


Connected,  nnited, 
tied,  bound,  held 
down,  overpower- 
ed. 

Reduced  to  silence. 

A  completion  or  fill- 
ing up  of  time. 

To  direct  the  course 
of  a  thing. 

To  regulate  by  art 
or  measure;  to  fit, 
contrive,  adapt,  to 
render  convenient^ 
suitable. 

To  turn,  go  round. 


Turtle-doves,  from 
their  fiying  round 
and  round. 

A  large  fish. 

To  go  round  and 
round. 


The 
Them 


o  Parkharst,  after  Hesjchias,  thhiks  that  this  was  the  etymon  of  the  Brltifih 
^ddess  Andraste,  whom  Queen  Boadicea  invoked  before  her  engagement  with 
\e  l\omaiUit—*AZpaaria  17  Nc^Mcrit,  *  the  goddess  of  revenge  or  thrashing. ' 
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Torqae     .    .    .    . 
Qy,  also  Trick 

Torques,  Latin 
Tower      .     .    .    . 
Turret 
Throp 
Thorp 
Trep 
Dorf 

Track.     .     .     .     . 
T«re8 
Draw 
Drag 
Dirge 
Drawl 
Draggle 
Trail 
Trow 
Truck 
Drough 
Tear 
Treat 
Tract 
Tractate 
Treatise 

Trough  of  the  sea 
Trudge 
Trace 
Train 

Tuber .    .    .    .    , 
Tutercle 
Tuber-nacle 

Taberna,  Latin 
Tiiatch     .    .    .    , 
Tegument 
Texture 


Celtio. 


Torch 


Tor 
Tre 
Tref 
Twr 


Dyrac 


Thin    .     .    .    . 
Tenuis,  Latin 
Dwiu-dle 
Kxtenuate,  &c. 
Tire     .     .    .    . 
Taxus.     .     .     . 
Dacha 

Tick    .    .    .     . 


a  house 


Tenau 


Tiec 


Trickle 
Drizzle 


Hebrew, 
Qhaldee, 
orSyilac. 


-nn 


TW 


nsta 


rro 


^rro 


in 


Approod- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Fronnnola- 

tUm. 


Torq 


Tur 
Tur 


iDrack 
(T)ark 


To     twist  rooni  > 


Tuber 
Taber 


Tftch 
Tech 
r4yos, 
Greek 
Techn 
Thin 


Tireh 

Tash 

Tasso, 

Italian 

Tick 

Drig 


Round. 

A  palace,  castk,  &ft. 
town. 


A  way,  a  ooone;  t> 

walk. 
To      draw     out    k 

lengthy  ezteod. 


Anytbing  round  o' 
swelling,  nsicg^. 
prominent. 

To  oDver  over. 


To  reduce. 


To  weary. 
A  badger. 


Fraud,   it   generally 

is. 
To  fidl  grradually. 
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English. 


i'ailor .    . 

'allage 

'ally 

'read  .    . 

'rude 

n-trude 

'ackle 

'ackling 

'ongue    . 


OflS     .     . 

'oze 

ease 

'ussock 

ip.     .    . 

rip 

Wpping 


ail 


'aboo,    to    put 
thing  down 


'epid  . 


Geltlo. 


Troed 


Tacd 
Tacclaa 


•y.  Turf.    .    . 

rophy 

trip 

urp-eatine 

ar 

urpe 

ell,  to  tell  ont 

ale 

elUtale 

alk 


weezers 


eazle 

hrone     .     .    • 

y.  also  Thorn 


Trwn 
Braen 


Hebrew, 
dialdoe, 
orSyrlao. 


in 
wn 

Syriac 

nbn 
bn 

hTQn 
Chaldee 


biDbiD 


wn 


pn 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Heanlng. 


Talo 
Tailler, 
IVenoh 

Tred 


Zang 
Zung, 
QermcMy 
the 

tongue 

<f>d6yyos, 

Oreeh 

Toz 

Tesh 

Tiph 

T(r)ip 

(Me)trip- 

pen 

Taleh 

Tal 

Taboo 


Tebeth 
Tephia 
Troph 


Tel 
Tell  Tell 


Tesh 


Thron 


To  cut,  split. 


To  propel,  urge  on, 
thrust  in;  impul- 
sive. 

To  weigh,  prepare, 
make  ready. 

To  move  or  agitate. 


To    shake  off,  (Isa. 

xviii.  6). 
To    compress,    vex. 

See  also  p.  466. 
To  step  short. 

To  trip. 

To    suspend,    hang 

down;  pendulous. 
To  sink  a  thing,  to 

let  it  drop,  to  cause 

to  subside. 
Swelling  of  waters, 

bubbling  up. 
To  be  warm. 

Spoil,  stripped,  torn 
from  the  euemy. 
The  spoil  or  pro- 
duce of  a  fir-tree, 
stripped,  torn  from 
it. 

To  utter,  send  forth. 

To  utter  repeatedly. 


To    compress,    vex^ 
wear  down« 


A  fixed,  high,  settled 
place,  ^rm. 
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Hebrev, 

mate  or 

BngliBh. 

O&ltic. 

GluJdee, 

Phonetio 

maadK. 

orSyiiao. 

Pnnumcia- 
tion. 

Xwizt 

in 

Tueh 

Inthemidflt,af(^ 

Tween 

Tuck 

Tucfa,  Chrmam 

Treas 

nm 

Tresh 

To   go  round  a  » 

circle,  coria. 

Thick 

Thuck 
Tol 

GoTered« 

Tall 

T&l 

Lifted  up.  to  «• 

ToU 

ap,efiuscit 

Tally 

Timid 

TAl 

nan 

Time 
Timeo, 

Amused,    «■?«**■ 

astonished. 

Latm 

Timber    .... 

Timr 
Timrim 

Straight. 

The  trunks  of  ti««t 

especially      ^ 

palm,  the  bee  teJ 

or 

known  in  the  Bi«^ 

-IDT 

Zimmer 
Zimmer, 
Germim 
Zimmer- 
man, a 
timber- 
man 
Timber- 
man, 
SwedM 

To  cat  o£ 

Tear,  to  ...    • 

n^yn 

Toer 

ToairidctesT,^^ 

asunder. 

Try,  to    .    .    .    . 

on 

Toe 
Tap 

Toaeduce,ditwtsidt 

■"■'J*  "*'     •    •    •    • 
Tan 

To  smite  with  » 

Tup 

hands. 

T^TTw,  Greek 

Tab-ret    .    .    .    . 

Tabwrdd 

DV1 

Tupb 

A    musical    iMt^* 
ment  struck  mth 

Tabor 

Taburine 

the  hands,  tappfl 

Tambour 

•sthetom-toiDia 

Tambourine 

India. 

Tabour 

Timbrel 

Teats 

Teth 

>Tr 

Diddi 

The  breasts. 

Titty 

Dittan 

rirBhs 

Titten 

T«Tft} 

Table 

Teth 
Tabl 

boiD 

Tafel 

Oompa«5ted.  ftrt«w^ 

Tabula,  ZaHn 

Tafel, 

together. 

Tableau 

Chrman 

bnn 

Tahl 

Lifted  up. 
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WngHah. 


airy  .... 
ardy 

Tardas,  LctHn 
aU     .... 


o-morrow 


Geltio. 


Tario 


ilt 

Ill 

^alley      .... 

Vallow 

lully 

''agary    .... 

Tugrant 

/^oke,  as  in  Con- 
voke, Invoke 

^an     .     .    .    .    < 

yVain 

kVaggon 

Wagen,  Oerman 

VsLtus,  a  weather- 
cock, from  its 
wheeling  ronnd 

Vellum    .    .    . 

Vulge.    .    .    . 

Divulge 

Vulgar 
Vulgu8,2^<rf»ii,the 
common  or  dis- 
persed people 

Vacant    •    .    . 


Wyn 


Udder.    .    .    . 

Vanity     .     .     . 

Vain 

Vacant 

Vacate 

Varnish 

Evanescent 

ViaL    See  Phial 

Vine  .... 


Visible, 
Virion, 
View, 
Vista, 

See  Evident 
Velop .    .    .    . 
En-velop 
De-velop 


I  Approzl- 
Hel)iew,  I  mate  or 
Ghaldee,  1  Phonetlo 

'      tion. 


Meaning. 


ISM 

^35 


ton 


Dbp 


Tarr 
Tar 

Tall 
(T)mar 
Mahar 

'Hltl 
TU 

Onl 


Fhra 
trans. 
Tsok 

Aphan 


Pheni 
Vani 

Phell 
Phulg 


Bekor 
Vac 

luther 
Aven 


Qefhen 
Oevine 


To  wait,  expect. 


To  erect 
To-morrow. 

To  tilt. 

To  cast  down. 

Bound,  hollowed  out. 


To  ran  wild. 

To  call  together  by 
proclamation. 

To  revolve,  a  wheeled 
carriage. 


To    turn    this    way 
and  that. 

Skin  pulled  off. 
To   distribute    over 
space. 


Empty. 

FrnitftiL 

A  vain  thing,  un- 
profitable, an  idol. 
<*  Their  idols  are 
vain  things.*'  Pe- 
rishable, transi- 
tory. 

Vine. 


(V)olop 


To  cover  over,  con- 
ceal, to  hide. 
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Vat 


Velocity  .    .    . 
icfXAw,  to  ran 


Celtlo. 


Vizier . 
Wind. 

Wash. 


Qy.  Water 
Odor 


Wiiiff 

Waft 
Wave 
Weave 
Weft 

Walnut    .    .     .     . 
Balnnt,  Oloucerter- 
shire 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyiiac. 


Ihir 


Walk  .... 

Velocity 
Velox,  LtUin 

Perhaps  the  Elk, 
from  its  pecu- 
liarity  of  walk 

Weather  .    .     . 

.Ether 

Widow    .    .    , 


Whelp 
Whine 


Gweddw 
Weddw 


Ewyno 
Cwyn 


or 


TO 

raip 


Approxi- 
mate or 
PhoneUe 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Gat 
Vat 
Quel 

Vel 

Viser 

Twin 

Oinn 

Chehash 

Cwash 

J5for  JT 

(W)oter 

Odur 

Greek 
Dnr, 

Welch 

(W)aph 
Avis, 

Itatin, 
a  hird 

Balon 
Wain 

Balanns, 

LaHn 

Greek 

(W)halk 

Ilk 


(W)ather 

Bid 
by  trans- 
position 
of  J9and 
r.Vid 
Chwelb 
Caleb 
Chwin 
Chwineh 


A  wine-pres. 
Swiftness. 


An  orerlooker,  a 
eharye  ^tff»ra, 

lb  affict»  oppres, 
twistw 

Ck>ad8,  from  vMd) 
wind  oomei. 

To  wash. 


To  expand,  iqsnte, 
ezpansiTe,  to  d»- 
tzibnte  orersfiofe. 


To  fly. 


A  Uu^  not. 


To  go,  proceed.  Wit 
to  go&st^ 


Weather. 

Lonely,    aloiM!»  wi- 
dowed. 


A  dog. 

To  lament,  grnmU^ 
mourn,  grierCi 
quarrel,  bewul 
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EnKllflli. 


Geltlo. 


Writhe  . 
Whiskey  . 
Usquehach 


Wheat 
Eat 
Way    . 


Uisge 
Wysge 


(W)eth 
(W)ydd 


■\ 


"VMielm,    as    over- 
whelm 


Write 

Woe    . 
Oh 

When 
Who   . 

Wall   . 


Woo 
Vow 


Wreck.   See  Break 

Will 

Volo,      Voluntas, 
JOoHn 
Volition 


Write.    .    .    . 
Also  Scratch 

xapirru,  Greek 
Wedding .    .     . 


Wit 


Wattle,  to  entwist 

Swaddle 

Work 


Qwae 
Wo 


Qha,Wha 

Scottici 

Wal 

Gwal 

Gwawl 


Eonll 

Ewyllys 

Ewyllysio 

EwylU 

ysgar 


(G)wed- 
dol 


Hebiev, 
Chdldee, 
orByrlao. 


Da 
rn^n 

nwf»s 


Dbn 


iDin 


1« 
Kin 

> 

bra 

bMT» 


mn 
inn 

brcn 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Fronimcla- 
tion. 


Meaning. 


Rith      To  struggle. 


Isq 

Isqbach 

Bach 

Chweteh 

Biah 
^pro  r 
Via, 
Latin 
Chwelm 


Chrit 

Ho 

(W)au 
Hua 


Gnl 
Chtal 

Woo 
Wool, 
Ariibic 
Phreck 
Hoil 
Joel 


Chrith 

Scribo, 

Latin 

(Ch)wetin 
Hwetin 
(W)ido 

Greek 
Whatel 

(W)org 


Work 
6p4yM, 
Greek 


To  pour  out  as  water, 

water. 
Distilled  water. 
Distilled. 
Wheat. 

A  way,  a  passage. 


To  break  in  pieces, 
as  it  were  by  sick- 
ness. 

A  writing  tool  or 
pen. 

Oh,  woe. 

When. 
Who. 

A  wall,  stones  rolled 
together. 

To  unite. 
To  marry. 

To  break  to  pieces. 
Will. 


To  engrave,  indent, 
inscribe. 

To  contract  affinity 

by  marriage. 
Knowledge,  to  know. 


To  swathe,  entwine. 

To  stretch  forward, 
to  apply  oneself 
to. 

To  lay  out,  dispose 
in  order. 
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Wan    . 
Weal  . 

Well 
Wealth 
Wine  . 
Gin 


Womb 
Wail  . 
Yell 
Howl 


AU 

Wholly 

Whole 

Hail 

Heal 

Health 

Welk»aihell-fiBh 


War    ...    . 

Worry 

Whirr      .    .     , 

Whirl 

Worry 

Hurry 

See  also  Troll 
WeU  .... 
Wheal 
WaU 
Walled 
Wheel 


Warm 

Wife  . 
Eve 

^Vhim 


Wreath    . 
Writhing 
Rythm 
Rhyme 

Rhyming 


Odtlo. 


Gwan 


Gwin 
Uin 


Wyl 
Uhel 
Tonal 
Udal 
Oil 
Holliacfc 
Cwbl 


Aer 
Gwyr 


Gnal, 
Camith 
Chwyl, 
to  go 
round 


Rhimyn 
Rhwym 


Hebrev, 

Chaldee, 
orByilao. 


« 


r 


DTP 


7^3; 


pbp 

m 

cnn 

mn 
Dm 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Wani 
(W)iol 

(W)ine 

Gwin 

lin 

olros, 

Oreek 

Iwom 

YeU 


(W)holeh 
Col  (All) 


(V)5lk 

Greh 
Wareh 

Whir 

Girr 

Gymre, 

Latin 

Gftl 

Wei 

Galoed 

Gwl 
WeU 

Zuarm 

(Wh)if 

Chweve 
Whim 

Rithm 


Afflicted. 
Profit. 


To     presB,    iqiMU 

oat. 
KxpreMed       jvce, 

(Gen.  ix.  21). 


ToconoeiTe. 
To  cryalood. 


Entirely*    compirti 
perfect. 


To  adhere  do«ilT,« 
thefishtoitiifaeL 

To  war,  to  itir  ufs 
commotion. 

Bnstlep  itir, 
tion. 

To  tvrist  aboat 


A  well-spring,  wc^ 

pit,  mine 

rolling  of  •««»» 

together. 
Rotun^ty  of  ^ 

or  motion,  to  r 

round. 
Warm,         cbinti 

burnt. 
Protected,     fi^ 

Pfcrentoflife,li^. 
Agitation,     m    '^ 

&ney,  &c 
Tb  tie  together,  eoo 

volntioni,  conTol 
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Approxi- 

Hel)r0w, 

mate  or 

EngliBh. 

Oeltio. 

Ghaldee, 
orflyriao. 

Phonetic 

'ronunoia- 

tlon. 

Meaning. 

Weak 

Gwac 

pr 

W6k 

Empty,  oppressed. 

Wrap 

•    .    .    • 

oin 

Grap 

To  wrap  np. 

Wrap 

yVrath.   See  Rage, 

Rag 
fcVhy 

'^D 

Chi 
Quia, 

Why,   because,   be- 
cause why,  surely. 

^ea 

Latin 

ri,  Greek 

^Vhile 

GwU 
Chwith 

While,  during. 
To  fasten  or  tie  any- 
thing together. 

\  Withe .    !     .     . 

Wrone     .... 

Tvsn 

Rong 
Bongeh 

Vice,  wickedness. 

Tvruuj^     .     .     •     . 

Wary.    See  Ear 

Ward 

Warden 

auard 

Gruardian 

Ware 

iware 

Beware 

Wariness 

Wool 

Wlan 

bb» 

PhuU 

To  pluck  off. 

Woollen 

Woolly 

Vellus.    See  Pelt, 

World,  as  in  Whir, 

b»"i 

(W)rol 

To    go    round    and 

Whirl,        TroU, 
RoU 

^ 

Trol 
Grl 

round. 
"Thou    hast    made 
the  roftiwiworW  so 
fast  that  it  cannot 
be  moved." 

Wise, 

Wit, 

See  Evidence 

Well 

Hwyl 

bbs 

CweU 
Wohl, 
Oerman 

Perfect. 

Wealth    .    .    .    . 

Goludd 

>b3 

CnU 

Property,    such    as 
fturniture,  armour, 
dress,  utensUs,  &c 

ri^ 

Cnliluth 

Perfection. 

Yellow     .    .    . 

Glowy 

Gol 

The  moon,  moon-co- 

Goel 

Gal 

lour. 

Oules 

Yea     .... 

le 

nr 

Tsh       It  is,  affirmative. 

Yes 

K7H 

Ash 

lEeaUty,  truth. 
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Yoke 

Choke 

Qy.  Cough,  bat  see 

Coagh 
Jugalar 


Year 
Yore 
.Era 
YeU 


Yield 

Yelh,  a  young  bow, 

Qloucestershire 
Qy.  Child 
Young     .    .    .    . 
Youth 
Juventna,  Latin 

Yet 

Yearn 


Yawn 

Zone,  a  belt .     .     . 
i^vrfi.  Cheek 

Zeal 

ZealoDi 

JealouB 

Sweltry 

Sultry 

Zealot 
inKos,  Oreek 

ZoolcB,  an  exclama- 
tion, (Hlang) 

Zephyr    .     .    ,    . 


Hebrew, 
Celtia        Chaldee, 
orSyiiac 


Chouc 
Ian 


Uhel 


Gwyllt 


Jenangc 

Jeuven- 

grid 

Etto 


Arabic 


173^ 
Hpy 

npa> 


prt 

-IDS 


Approxi- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

PionandA- 

tion. 


Y6k 


Jugeh 
Juka 
Juko 

Areh 


Yett 
Ule 

Tild 


Inq 

Inuch 

Inucha 

Jnquth 

Od 

Y6d 

Em 


Ygun 
Zdne 

Zele 
Jele 


Zook 
Tsepher 


To  straifcea,  oonfine, 
coaxpnet,  oppre^ 
repress*  stnu^ 

To  afflict,  digtnfs. 

To  fltmm. 

To  canae  to  obey, 
compel 

To  reckon  up  time. 

To  CTj  aloud. 
To  lift  iq>,  iS  tk 

voice. 
To  procreate,  bring 

forth,    beir,  ^ 

dace,  yi^; 

brought  foxih. 
Sacking,  sucUing- 
A  youth. 

Yoath. 

Yet,  yet  awhDe. 

Pregnant  pains,  4c 
<^.  longing  oi 
pregnancy. 

To  grow  weary. 

To  endrele. 

To  be 


To  cry  out. 

To  breathe  forth,  to 
move  quickly. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


English. 


Anise . 


Argil  .... 

Argillaceous 
Argile,  IVench 
Argilla,  Latin 
ipyiWos,  Qreeh 

Apricot 
Apricus,  Latin 

Alchemy.  See 

Chemistry 

Art     ...    . 
Ars,  LaUn 

Artist 

Artificer 

Artificial 

Artisan 

Anger      .    .     . 


Geltlo. 


Able 

Hnbilis,  Latin 
Ability 
'hie,  as  in  Possible, 

Capable,  &c. 
Bacon      .    .    .    . 


Brocade  . 

Braid 

Embraider 


Abl 
Abledd 


Bacewn 


Brodio 
Brodiwr 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


ann 
mn 


pan 


:q 


pro, 

:yps 


Dpn 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 

Frommda- 
tlon. 


Ardj,  or 
Arth 


Ears 

Hart 

Hart 

Xopc(TT«, 

Greek 

Hang 

(A)bal 


Bag,  or 
Bac 

fitKKOSf 

Bach 
Baceh 

Bacon 


Recam 
Re  earner, 
French 


Meaning. 


Sickness.     Qy.  good 

for  sickness. 
Earthy,  cky. 


To  contrive,  devise  \ 

an  artist. 
To  work. 
To  engrave. 


To  choke,  (qy.  with 
anger). 

Power,  force,  mas- 
tery. 


Food. 


Striped,  shining. 

Oozing  oat  with  fat- 
ness. 

Cloven,  as  cloven- 
footed,  or  to  rip 
up  and  tear,  as 
the  wild  pig  does. 

Embroider,  varie- 
gate. 
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Beast.    .     .    . 

BestU,  Xottfi 

Bdte,  French 
Bow    .... 
Bay 

fiiost  Greek 
Batter     ... 

Batter,  French 
Babe  .... 
Baby 

BabbaercUDv^dk 

Bambino,  Ital. 

fiofifialyu,  Oreek 
Babble 

add 
Balderdash 
Bere   .... 


Barley 

add 
Beer,  made  of  bere 

or  barley 
Bam 

Barton,  vernacular, 
a  place  for  corn- 
stacks 

Bread 

Brose 
fip&fjM,       fipwris, 
Greek 
Bush 


Bead  .    . 
Beadsman 


Celtia 


Best-fil 


Baban 


Calm 


Cow 


Choice 
Choose 


Moo 
Buw 


Hebrew, 

Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


nn 
ra 


-n 


-a 


ApproQQ'- 

nirtu  or 

Pbonetio 

Pronnncia- 

tlon. 


Besh 

Beh 

Bater 
Behm 


Bar 


Bar 


Brut 
Brod, 
German 

Besh,  or 
Bush 
Bed 


(C)alm 
Alma, 
Latin 

Ooeh 

Greek 

Qui 

Cheesh 


Low,    d^Msed,    d^ 
graded. 

Hollow,         rounded 
oat. 

To  separate,  divide, 

beat  ap. 
To    speak    iaarticii- 

lately. 


Com,  briglkt  acd 
deaoed,  (Jcrs^ 
xxziii.  28). 


A  place  for  depoat 
of  com. 

Food,  (Ps.  Ixix.  22; 
Lam.  IT.  10> 


liOW,  laid  low,  hmn- 

ble. 
Separate;  beads  Tt 

separate     articles. 

A  beadsman  coaDls 

his  beads  \ 
Calm,  sUent,  i 


To  bellow. 


To  herd  together. 
To  select. 


•  It  may  also  dcrlTe  from  German  Beteo,  *  to  pray,'  but  qniere  this  from  T2, 
''*rf»  *  to  separate  for  prayer.* 
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BngliBh. 


omfrey 
add 
lamphor.     .     .     . 
Comfort 

^oomb     .... 
Cumulate 
)oix)b  of  a  cock 
^omb  for  the  hair, 
from    its    simi- 
larity     to     the 
above 
Brew,     Cwrw,     p 

383 
Cherry     .     .     . 
K6pos,  Kop4<»,  Greek 
Chemise  .     .    . 
ica/u/o-ia,  Oreek 
Camicia,  Italian 
Cassia      .     .     . 


Canon  (law) 

Koviiv,  Oreek 
Capricorn     .     . 
Caper 


Cone   . 

Coney 

Coniger 


Communion 

add 
Common      .     . 
Catsup  or  Catchup 

Cuckoo    .     .     . 

Gowk 

KOKKv^,  Chreek 
Cuculus,  Latin 
Cuculo,  Itcdian 
Coucoa,  Drench 

Cud    ....     . 

Chewed 

Quid 

Conger,  as  Congre- 
gate 


Oeltio. 


Comfordd 
Cwm 


Cunigl 
Cwuing 


Cymnnn 


Gwccw 


Chwyd 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyzlao. 


op 


IP 

D>3D 
and 


Q!Jp 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 
Fronunoia- 
tion. 


Chumeh 
Cum 

Cnrmel 


Cassieh 
Cassio 
Canon 

Cap(r)n 

and 

Corn 

Con 

Conis 

Coneh 
and 
Oer 


Catsup 
Cuck 


Cud 


A  wall,  or  mound  on 

each  side  ^. 
Elevation,  rising  up. 


Sprouted     ears     of 
barley.  (Malan.) 


Cassia,  scraped  bark. 

To  regulate. 

To  skip, 
and 
Horn. 

A  hollow  receptacle. 
Multitude. 
To  congregate.    See 
Rabbit. 


Fermentation,  fer- 
mented pickle. 

Hollow,  qy.  hollow 
sound. 


Cut  up. 


Com-ger  Collecting  in  shoals. 


>>  This  is  the  expression  used  where  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  described. 
▼all  of  water  was  formed  on  eaeh  side,  making  what  we  call  a  coomb,  or  yalley. 
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Crake 

add 
CrakeD  or  Erakea 
Care 


Corporate    .    . 
Corpus,  Latin 

Corporation 

Corporal 

Corpulence 

Corpse 

Croat.    .     .     . 

Crusty 

In>cru8tation 
Crusta,  Latin 
Crosta,  Italian 
Cronte,  French 

Crop 

Keap 
Carpo,  Laiin 

Cupidity  .    .    . 


Chafer 


Curt    .     .     .     . 
Curtly 
Curtail 

Crescent  .     .     . 

Cresco,  Latin 

Cub     ...     . 

Cushat  (dove)  . 


Cnpe  .    .    . 
Cap,  French 
Captain 
Cape  of  a  coat 
Cap 


Oeltlc. 


Qbiir 
CAr 

Gorph 
Corph 


Cr6st 


Cap 
Cappan 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyziao. 


rm 


nsn 
rro 

ana 
ntt7D 

also 

Bin 
on 


Approzl- 

mate  or 

Fhonetic 

Prommda- 

tion. 


Gnreh 
Caro, 
Latin 
Gorph 


Cbruto 


Cupo 
Cupio, 
LaHn 

Chafer 
Eafer, 

Oerman 
Curt 


Cress 

Chub 
Cosbat 

Cush 

Quaso, 

QucBstus, 

Qusero, 

Latin 

Cap 

Huflf 

Hough 


Cap 


Excitement, 
rest. 


inte- 


Condcnsation,  oa- 
cretion,  eotiret), 
fullness. 


A  hard  piece  of  asj- 
thing  brokeaQ^ 


To      eovet,     desm 
earnestly. 

To    bore    into  the 
groond*. 

To  cat  off,  shorten. 


Increasing, as  spoken 

of  the  moon. 
To  hide,  ascabs<io. 
Harmless       gentle. 

innocent. 
To  collecte  stidLS  or 

straws,  as  fior  iu 

nest. 


Sea  ooast  overbanf  ■ 
ing  the  sea,  a  be- 
laud, promonton*. 
prominent,  be«d« 
chief. 

Protection,  shelter, 
overhanging. 


«  ThiB  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  cbafcr  or  beetle  tribe. 
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TEngHiih. 


(MtlC. 


Jalf    .... 
Calb,  German 
/ulture    .    .    . 
Cultivate 
yoalter 

Caltrum,  LaHn 
Coatre»  iVeneh 
>uU    .     .    .    . 

add 
3olt 
>a11ard 

diligent  .     .     . 
delight 
Delectable 
[)elicioa8 
Oelicate 
DebiUty  .     .     . 


CwUtwr 


Dwl 


Deacon    .     .    . 
Kov((»,    Greek,  to 
miniBter 
Dill     ...     . 


Die      . 
add 
Death 
Debate 


Diwedd 


Dungeon . 


Dynasty  .  .  . 
B6vafiis,  Greek 
Donkey   .     .    . 


Earth 

Terra,  Latin 
Elevate    .    .     .    . 

Ala,  Volo,  Latin 


THr 
Trt 


Ca(2;1e.    .    .    . 
airhsf  Greek 
Aquila,  Lat.,  Ital. 
Aigle,  French 


Hobrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyriao. 


)^snn 


Tibv 


by^"^ 


1 1 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 
Froniuiola- 
tion. 

Chalb 

Caltera 


Dilech 


Dab,  or 
Deb 
Cohn 


DU 

Diah 


Debit 
Debart 
qy.  Dur- 
bar, 
Indian 
Duu-jaan 


Dun 
Adun 
Dong 


£1eh 

or 
Uleh 

or 
Voleh 
Ait-gul 


Meaning. 


Milk,  milk-fed. 
A  ploughshare. 


To  pursue  eagerly, 
ardently ;  to  bum 
after  with  desire; 
to  love  with  ardor. 

Weak,  faint. 

To  officiate,  an  offi- 
ciating priest. 

Thin,  slender,  ex- 
hausting. 

Black.  Qy.theblack* 
ness  of  darkness, 
of  death. 

To  speak. 

To  discourse,  utter 
sentiments;  a  mat- 
ter or  business 
discussed. 

The  judgment  of 
affliction  or  op- 
preiision. 

Power,  strength. 

Soft,  yii'lding,  sub- 
missive. 


To  mount  up,  fly. 


Impetuosity  of  flight, 
round  and  round, 
rapacious ;  a  ra- 
venous bird. 


48o 


EnC^liBh. 


Crake 

add 

Craken  or  Kraken 
Care    .... 


Corporate    .    . 
Corpos,  Ijotin 

Corporation 

Corporal 

Corpulence 

Corpse 

Crust.    .    .     . 

Crusty 

In-crustation 
Crusta,  Latin 
Croeta,  Italian 
Croute,  IVench 

Crop 

Heap 
Carpo,  Latin 

Cupidity .     .     . 


Chafer 


Curt    .     .     .  . 
Curtly 
Curtail 

Crescent .     .  . 

Cresco,  LaHn 

Cub    ...  . 

Cushat  (dove)  . 


CHpe   .     .     . 
Cap,  French 
Captain 
Cape  of  a  coat 
Cap 


Ce 


3r 


f:^n 


tn 


«  Thia  is  ttc  pi  tiiliruStj  tjJ  the  thtifOf  Or 
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Celtio. 


.  (G]rhawib 


E 


and 

Ian 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyilao. 


b-^ns 


-D3? 


ana 


nro 


Db: 


-•-r 


Apintnci- 

mate  or 

PlLOnetlo 

FrommdA- 

tion. 


FitU 

bj  traDB- 

position 

Chreed 

Chree 
Wand 


Grig 
Griah 


Greh 
Gal 
Geer 


H-gar 

Glum 


Erm 

(prjuos, 

Greek 

Arths 


Ota 
Ilortz 
Ortz 

Greek 


Meaning. 


Twiated,  entwined. 


To  flatter,  palpitate, 
qy.  with  deaire. 

Ardor. 

To  wind  ronnd  and 
roand;  to  wend 
ita  way,  to  wander. 


Grits,  com  gronnd  or 
cleaned,  or  par- 
tially so,  (Levit.  ii. 
14-16). 

To  cat  to  piecea. 


Round,  flying  round 
and  round,  wheel- 
ing. 

To  bend,  stoop,  in- 
cline. 

To  enclose. 
Wrapped  up,  thick, 
overpowered. 


Desolate,  alone,  so- 
litary. 

The  earth,  qy.  ita 
propertiesand  pro- 
duce. 

Strength,  bony. 

Strength,  formid- 
able, terrible. 
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ThtyHah 


Eel 

add 

to  glide  or  roll 
along,     to    me- 
ander 
Evil,  add      .     .     . 


FatnoDB  .... 

add 
Fat,  French 

Father     .... 
iroT^p,  Oreek 
Pater,  Latm 
Padre,     Italian 

Spanish 
P^re,  IV-eneh 
Vater,  Ghrman 

Farce 

Parse 

Food 

add 

Feed 

Fodder 

Foiri 

Fall,  morally  bad 

Fraternity    .     .     . 

Brother 

Brotherly 
Frater,  Latin 
Bmder,  German 
Frate,      Fratello, 
Italian 
Pr^e,  French 

Fell 

add 

Vellam 

Fawn 


Fashion  .     •    . 
Facile  • 
Easy 

Falcon     .    .    . 
Pelican 
t€KUvs,  Oreek 


Oeltlc. 


Brawd 

Brawdio- 

laeth 


Fuan 


Hehrefv, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyilac. 


ban 


-TM 


nans 


bDN 


no 


733 

nwv 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronnncia' 
tion. 


EbU 


Pater  or 
Phater 


Farseh  or 
Parseh 


Aphal 

^avKoSy 

Greek 

Fratoh 

Fras 

Fraz 


Cefaan 

(F)a8heh 
Facio, 
LcUin 
(P)ylk 

Falc 
Pelic 
Pluck 


Vain,     QsekH, 
profitabje. 


An  opemngy  source, 
orig;ui. 


A  tak;   qj.  dirided 
into  part*. 


Bad,  wicked,  irarth. 
leas. 

Bradchxng  off. 
Branches     (of     the 

family  tree). 
Partition,      i^rin^. 

(sharers  of  the  ia- 

heritanoe). 


The  skipper,  bound- 
er, jumper. 

To  do,  per^Min,  m^ 
contrivey  fii^ioD, 
make. 

A  falcon.  (DmsiGS 
on  Lerit.  xi.  13.) 

To  plack  to  pieces ; 
from  its  halat» 
and  shape  of  the 
bill. 
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SngUflh. 


CelUo. 


FiUet. 


Oreed.    .    . 
Greedy 

Gander    .     . 
Wander    (G    and 

W  intercbange- 

able) 
Wend 
Wind 
Gay    .    .    . 

add 
Jay,  a  bird,  fh>m 

its  livelineBSy  or 

brif^htnefls        of 

coloar 
Groats     .     . 
Grits 
Grind 


(G]rhawth 


Gmce  .... 

xdpiSf  Chreeh 

Gull,  a  bird.    . 


GrAs 

Rbad 

Gwylan 


Gyration .    .     . 
yvp6st  Greek 
Geai' 

Garment .     .    . 
Gloom,  q.T.  .     . 
Glum 
Clam 
Clamsy,         dense, 

dull,  tbick 
Glomerate,  Ac. 
Hermit    .     .     . 


Ermyd 


Harvest  .     .     . 
Arvum,  Latin 


Horse  .... 
Oss,  Vul^, 
Ross,  German 


Helirew, 
Ghaldee, 
orByilao. 


Vns 


T33? 


D^3 

an: 


Dba 


nnv 


V^H 


ynn 


Apiirozl- 

mateor 

Plionetio 

Pronimda- 

tion. 


Pitil 
by  trans- 
position 
Cbreed 

Cbree 
Wand 


Gris 
Grish 


Greb 
Gal 
Geer 


H.gar 

Glum 


£!rm 

l^prjuos, 

Greek 

Artbs 


Ots 
Hortz 
Ortz 

Greek 


Meaning. 


Twisted,  entwined. 


To  flatter,  palpitate, 
qy.  witli  desire. 

Ardor. 

To  wind  round  and 
round;  to  weud 
its  way,  to  wander. 


Grits,  com  ground  or 
cleaned,  or  par- 
tially so,  (Lev  it.  ii. 
14—16). 

To  cat  to  pieces. 


Round,  flying  round 
and  round,  wbeel- 
ing. 

To  bend,  stoop,  in- 
cline. 

To  enclose. 
Wrapped  up,  thick, 
overpowered. 


Desolate,  alone,  so- 
litary. 

The  earth,  qy.  its 
properties  and  pro- 
dace. 

Strength,  bony. 

Strength,  formid- 
able, terrible. 
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Hemp. 


Harm .    .    .    . 
Hawk      .     .     . 


Odtto. 


Hoe    .... 
Ocoo,  Latin 

Hosk,  outside  shell 


Hide,  a  skin 


Hoopoe    .     .     . 
Upupa,  Latin 
firoor^,  Greek 
Hupp4  ISrench 


Imitate    .    .     . 
Imitare,  Laiin 

In>qais-itive     . 

Qaseso 
In-quixy 

Quiero 
Index .... 
Indicate 
Indication 
Indicative 
Hand 

Ink     .... 
Inchiostro,  liaL 


Gwaleh 

Ogi 

Og 

Oged 


Hsbnw, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyTlao. 


ESH 


Judge 
Judgment 
Judicature 
Justice 


[TO 

HS3rr 

nv 


P3> 

IT 


Apprail- 


Phanetio 
ProTiTincia- 


Anf 
Hauf, 


Cannabiat, 
Latin 

Greek 


Smdlixig,  ntp^^'^ 


Haich<i 
Och 

Oak 

Chid 

Chupa 


Am 

Im 
(S)im 
Quish 


I(n)d 

Hand 

German 


Ink 

Inch 

Jod 
Jos 


A  hawk  or  kite,  (Le 

TiLxLU). 
To  use  font,  to  fA 

off  by  focte. 

To      enciTcle, 
round. 
Cork. 

To  cover  o?er ;  «*• 
sidecorerisg.  S« 
Skin. 

A  bird  so  ca&i 
(Dent,  xir.,  U^ 
xi.),  from  its  haT- 
injf  a  Bn  *  * 
▼eriBgonitibeMl 

crested. 
Like,  similar. 

To  seek  into,  Ui  «• 
lect  by  enquiry  or 
chmca. 

The  band;  point- 
ing     with     ^ 


Juice^  dye^  to  6»4 

Squeraed   out  jw« 

of  berries. 
To  appoint,  to  judge. 
To  advise,  give  oooB- 

sel,  consult 


'  Still  BO  pronounced  in  GloucesterBhtre. 
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Jabber 
Elubbub 


Jam 

add 
Jamble 
Hum 

Knife 

add 
^lipos,  Qreeh 
Kiver      .... 
Gloucestenhire 
for  a  tab 

Lion 

add 
ATj,  OreeJe 
Library   .... 
Librarian 
Liber,  LaHn 
Lib,  to  iBtj9 

Liberty 
Libenure,  to  dis- 
engage    make 
free 

Liberal 

Letch.    .    .    , 

Letchery 

Light.    •    .    . 
add 

Lightning 

Left    ...     . 


'lect,  as  in  CoMect, 
&c. 

Ligature 

March,  a  boundary, 
because  marked 
oat  or  noted 

To  March     .    .     . 


Mickle 
Muckle 


Odtlo. 


Lyfr 


Michel 


Hslmw, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriao. 


-ITO 


nb 


nsb 
iDpb 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
PronimaiA- 
tlon. 


Jabb 
Jabba 

Jum 
Hum 


Eiyer 


Lib 
Lob 
Lap 


Letsh 

Left 
Lect 

March 

Martsh 

(M)uchel 


Meaning. 


To  yell,  cry  aloud. 
To  make  a  conAised 

noise. 
Confusion,  mixture. 


A  tub. 


To  fold  round,  en- 
circle; a  roll  or 
volume. 


To  sharpen,  gloat. 


Declension,     falling 

oflf. 
To  gather  up. 


A  mark  or  note. 


To  drive  forward, 
impel,  press  for- 
ward, compeL 

Vast,  large,  huge, 
round. 


•  Liber  and  /3(/3Ao«  both  mean  the  bark  of  a  tree  upon  which  books  were  made. 
Liber  J  *■  the  bark  when  disengaged  and  tree,'  is  Liber,  *  free,'  whence  Liberty, 
Liberare,  *  to  disengage,  make  Aree.*  Liber  also  means  the  god  Bacchus,  the  god 
of  all  that  was  free  and  loose ;— Liberal,  Liberality,  *  l^eedom  of  heart  and  hand.' 
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Bn^ldu 


Market    , 
add 
Mart 
Mutton 


Madid 

add 
Humid 
Mutable 


Mummery 
Mimickry 


Might 

Macht,  Chrman 
Minim,  a   note  in 

muflio 
Qy.  from  Minimus, 

Latin,  or  .    .    . 


Melody    .    .     . 


Oeltio. 


Mwttwn 


Hebrav, 
Caialdee, 
orSyiiu. 


TTD 


no 


DID 


D^3D 


bbD 

and 


Metre .    •    •    . 

add 
Metrical 

Moderate *T1D        Medd     Mearared. 

Moderation 
Modest 
Mode 
Mood 

Mother DDD' 

Matter 
Material 

Madre,  ItaU 

Mater,  Latin 

fiarfip,  Ghreek 

Muster,  Oerman 

f  See  Parkhxirst,  Heh.  Lex.^  p.  373.  There  seems  a  train  of  thought  bemes 
Matter,  Mad,  and  Mother,  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients ;  the  HID'  ^*^^  ^  ^ 
Phoenicians,  as  Sanchoniathon  says,  heing  *Mad,'  and  there  is  an  analogy  betvees 
the  matter  of  which  our  race  is  formed,  and  Adam,  D"TH  *  of  the  earth,  earthy.' 


mateor 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Marg, 
Chaldee 

Mut 
Mut 


Mut  . 

Mum 

Greek 
Mahat, 

SoMfcnt 


Minim 


Mell 
and 
Odd 


Death. 

Appointed  tobetbis. 
See  also  under  Csfc- 
tle,  Le.  Kffl-d^ 


Faninga«ny,ehaDe^ 

able. 
EUdiculous,  ^ottf. 


The  strings  of  SB*' 
sical  initnnnttt 
from  TVQ»  ^^ 
to  arrange. 

Articulate  sooB^' 

TopresenrerLelw*- 
aervation  of  arti- 
culate sound. 
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Engliflli* 


Minute    .     .    * 

add 
Mint,  small  herb 

tuy60a,  Greek 
Moke  .... 

add 
Moyla,  synonymous 
for  Laboar 

Melt 

Mould 

MeA.8«,  Greek 
Manse 

Maneo 
add 
Manent 
Per-manent 
Monastery 
Monastic 

fUyos 

ftovyos 
Moan-tain 
Mnszle    .    .    .    . 
Myrrh      .... 
add 

Amarus,  Latin 

Am^re,  I^ench 
Morose 
Mercy'.     See  Mi< 

sery 
Mucilage .    .    . 


Celtic. 


Menydd 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
orSTTiao. 


Approzl- 
mateor 
Phonetlo 

Pronimoia- 
tlon. 


VbD 


Melts 


Meaning. 


Sofl;,mild,  made  soft. 


DTDrro 


Moor,  a  black  man ; 
exposed  to  solar 
influence,  sun- 
burnt 

Mauritania 

Maze,  a  labyrinth  . 

Amaze 

Nice 


Nasty. 


rnsD 

tZTD 

rwro 


Mesum 


Mutseh 

Greek 

Moucher, 

French 

Maur, 

Greek 


Mash 
Nisha 

Nasf* 


A  muzzle. 


To  squeeze  out, wring 
out,  matter  wrung 
out. 


Light,  sunshine,  day- 
light. 


Hidden,  mysterious. 

To  take  into  the 
mouth,  a  gift,  a 
present. 

Poisonous,  filth. 


t  Mercy  and  Misery  ecem  to  have  a  common  etymon,  as  Piety  and  Pity, 
h  Bo  oaltod  bUU  in  Oloooeetersldre. 
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Appnxl- 

Hebnv. 

mateor 

iB^IiBlk. 

(Mtio. 

Ghaldee. 
orByilac. 

Phonetic 

Pronnncia* 

tlon. 

taBiaf. 

NftDhtha  .    .    .    . 

!33S 

Anaph 

Stinl3ng,sndfiag. 

A.^MUUH1W    •          •         •         • 

Sniff 

Nebalow      .    .    . 

•    •    •    • 

hDa 

Nebel 

Fklling»  flowing. 

Nard 

.     ■     ■     • 

TO 

Naid 

AnaitnatieilinV- 

Spikenard 

Greet 

Ne8h,op.    .    .    . 

•    •    •     • 

nkbj 

Nesheh 

Belazed. 

Naish,        Gloa- 

cestenhire 

Nose 

Enys, 

KtZT^ 

Nasha 

A  note  of  Itnd,  or 

Naze 

as  in 

Neaha 

Nore;  aneknied 

Non 

Enis- 

i^<rof. 

island,  peniiiiBli, 

kiUen, 

Greek 

or      ppfflnontatj; 

&c 

Naso, 

eleratedaboTtUie 

Inch, 

Laim 

water. 

as  in 

Bally-na- 

hinch. 

Ac. 

Innis 

Ince 

Ings 

Winch 

Nase, 

as  in 

Nesbit, 

Naseby, 

Ac. 

Nar, 

as  in 

Narbetb, 

&c. 

Oneroua  •    •    .    • 

to:; 

Oneh 

Tooppiess. 

Onerate 

Obese 

•    •    •    • 

mv 

Obefa 

Thick.     gWSB.    At, 

dense. 

Of 

Ap 

^ 

Ab 

Fiom ;  a  psrent,  or 

dA  areek 

Map 
Mab 

Ob 
Ov 

8on  of  a  father. 

Mac 

2HD 

Mab 

Moab 

Son  of  a  father. 

Onion  ■     .    •    .    . 

T^V 

Onin 

Affecting  stiODg^/- 

Inion 

Out 

•    •    •     • 

txw 

Oat 

Inclining  ont,  ien- 

ation  from  right 

Oats 

. 

TS 

Ots 

way. 

Strength,   strength 

Branching,  frnitfrl. 

Ota 
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IftngHah. 


Oeltlo. 


)atrich    .     .     .     , 
arpovBos,  Chreek 
Stmthio,  Latin 
Struzzo,  Italian 
Autmche,  French 
E^arty-colpnred .    . 

add 
Pard 
Lieo-pard 

Peach  ..... 
Persica,  LaUn 
Phial.     See  Vial    , 
Patent     .... 
Pateo,  LaHn 
Patents 

Place  .... 
Plaice,  fish 
FUt 
Plate 

Plat,  French 
Platter 
Platitude 
Platina,  flattened 
Plain,  level 
Plan 
Plane,  a  leyelling 

tool 
Plane,  a  tree 

Platanns,  Latin 
Push  .... 


Quest,  as  in  In- 
qu^(Bee  Guess), 
He-quest,  &c. 

Quire 

lo-quire^  &c. 

llose   .... 

Rake  .... 
add 

Rascal 

Ragamuffin 

Rice    .... 


Reach     .    .    . 

Rake 
Recare,  Italian 
optyw,  Cfreek 
Por-rigo,  Latin 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee.l 
orByiiao. 


Approil- 
mateor 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


mr 


CPD 


no 
obo 


strut 


vp'n 


Pen 


Pateh 
Pat 

Flas 
Planus, 

Latin 
irXoT^f, 

Greek 
Piano, 

Piatto, 

Italian 


Pusht 
Qnesh 

Botz 

Biseh 

Aris 
Rak 

Rakd 


Strutting,  stretching 
out  the  feet,  pecu- 
liarity of  walk  of 
the  ostrich. 


Persian  fruit.  In 
Latin,  Mains,  Per- 
sicus. 

To  lie  open. 


Level,    flat,    broad» 
hud  flat. 


To  push  or  burst  in 
with  violence. 

To  seek  for,  to  en- 
quire into. 


Flowering,  flourish- 
ing. 


Producing  satisfac- 
tion, enjoyment. 

Eneadable. 

To  draw  forth, 
stretch  forth. 

To  reach  out,  ex- 
pand. 
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BaflJdi. 


Bed     .    «    •    • 

add 
Ruddy 
Raddle 

Rale    .... 
Re^la,Xa^ 
Regulate 
Regular 
Regularity 
Reign.    .    .    • 
Rue     ...    . 


Celtic 


B-RennhiD 


Root   .... 

Radix,  Xohfi 
Radish 
Radical 
Rabble    .    .    . 

add 
Rebel 
Rebellion 
Rapine,  &c  .    • 

add 
Rabid 

Rail,  &C.  .    .    . 
Rail,  a  bird,  from 
its  scolding  cry 

Railler,  French 
Robber    .... 
Rifler 


Rummage    .    •    . 

add 
Scrimmage 
Skirmish 

Shrub 

Sherbet 

Snake  

Satyr,  a  large  ape . 

Shatter 

Scatter 


Swallow  .    .    . 

Swallow,  a  bird 
which  flies  with 
its  mouth  open 
to  catch  its  prey 


Hebrew, 
C3ialdee, 
orSTTiao. 


Appml'' 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Fronnnda- 

tUnu 


bsn 


bn 


shv 


Regel 

Rae 
Radeh 


Bagel 


Ripbeh 
Repbim 


Sherb 
Shrub 
Snach 

Satir 


(S)wallow 


A  foot*  a  faok  nle. 
foot  to  foot;  regu- 
lars, foot-soUJos,- 
reignlated,  driUai 
on  foot. 


Waating; 

prodocii^      lees- 

Tode8ceiid,aaara)( 
into  the  gxooad. 


To  Blander,  to  lad 
with  the  tongue. 


To  appal. 

The  appalleri,  n- 
vagera;,  re^ba^, 
tranalatedinScrip- 
ture  giants. 


Warm,  warming  li* 
quor. 

To  coil  up. 

The  killer,  destroTer, 
scatterer;  the  ape 
throws  down  th« 
fruit  from  the 
trees. 

To  swallow  down. 
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SngliBli. 


SyWan*    .    .    . 

Selyag^ 

Savage 

Slay 

Slaughter 

av\Ao»,  to  spoil 

^^Kov,  wood 

1^*   to  saw,  cut 
down 

{v^iy,  a  chopping 

instrument 
Spear  .... 

add 
Sharp 
Sound.    .    .    . 


Spank.    .     .    . 
Sweal  or  Swele,  old 

English 
Sweltry 
Sultry 

Slug    ...    . 
Slow 
Sloach 
Slack 
Sloth 

Servant   .    .     . 
Servio,       Servens, 

Latin 
Six      .... 
Sixth 
il  Greek 
Swift  .... 
Switch 
Swish 
Skip    .... 


Spar  . 
Fekpar 
Sparkle 


Geltio. 


Hebrew, 
Ghaldee, 
or  Syriao. 


7T 


TW 


TiT^ 


rhxf 


rcnif 


now 

WW 


Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetio 

Prononoia- 
tlcn. 


Seleh 
Sel 
or 
Syl 


Suon 
Suonare» 
Italian 
Sono, 
Latin 
Spa(n)ck 
Sweleh 


Slnch 


Servit 


Shish 
Shisht 
Shishti 
Shish 


(S)kipen 

Tspar 
Spar 


Meanln;. 


To  heat  down,  de« 
Btroy,tear  to  pieces, 
spoil,  &C. 


To  sound,  cry  out. 


To  smite,  slap. 
To  grow  warm,  hot, 
to  hake. 


Slow,      lazy,     easy, 
careless,       negli- 


To  attend,  to   wait 
upon. 

Six,  sixth,  (Gen.  vii. 
6,  Numh.  viiL  26). 

Lively,  quick,  rapid. 


To  skip,  leap,  hound, 

jump. 
Sparkling,  bright. 
Beautiful  in  appear- 


»  Some  etymologists  derire  this  from  vAij,  and  this  from  r(vDt  I^*»  *  lofty.* 
I  cauiot,  however,  help  thinking  that  as  wood  and  timber  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
especially  the  Hebrew,  generally,  if  not  always,  means  cuttabie  material,  we  must 
seek  for  the  etymon  of  SyWa  in  some  word  also  meaning  catting,  sawing,  or 
felling. 
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Snail 
Scalp 


Stone. 
Stable 


Schist'     . 

Schism 

Schismatic 

Scissois 

Saw    .    . 

Sow 


Spike.    .    .    . 
Spit 
See  Spear,  Ac. 


Slot 
Sore 


Stranger .    .    .    . 

Strange 

Estrange 
Etrange,  IVeneh 
Extraneos,  LaHn 
Strano,  Italian 
Straniero 

Talc 


llger 

A  Tear    .    .    .    . 
A  Tear,  from  thp 
eye 


Oeltfo. 


Hetoew, 
Cbaldee, 
orSyilao. 


s, 


rw 


VOtD 


:m 


wrav 


rrhD 


rnn 


Apprazi- 

mate  or 

Phonetic 

Fronimoia^ 

tion. 


Snai 
(S)chalp 


Steh 
Sto^ 
Stares 
Stabilis, 
Latin 
Schisoe 

ffxifflUL, 

Greek 
Gzoe 

Greek, 
to  cat^ 
carve 


Atish 
Tschrr 

qy.   Tub- 

sis, 

Latin 
Slot 
Sicher 

Sicher, 

Oerman 
Str 


Taloe 
Talg 
Talch 


Ty-gnr 

Tor 
Tear 


Shiny,  gloisy. 


The   b^^  nip, 
( JuidgeB  xri  IS- 
IS). 
Stable,    firm,  n&d, 
fixed,  dnaUe. 


Split  off,  deft 


To  saw. 


To 

The  eoond  of 
ing. 


Slot. 

To  remember,  iwke 
sore. 

Strange,  ftrvsgn. 


To  spUt,  splittabU. 

Snow-white. 

To  Bospend.  Tslc 
was  sometimes  fos- 
pended,  as  glss> 

A  marked  beaator 
whelp. 

A  rent,  fisnre. 

Clear,  pore. 
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Xn^li. 


Timber 


Celtlo. 


To  Tire    .    .    . 
Tear,  wear  and  tear 


Trophy    .    .    . 
TpoTouoy,  Greek 
Thorp      .     .     . 
Dorf,  id.  German 


Tattle 


Hebreir, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriao. 


Tan 


not 


Approil- 

mate  or 

Phonetio 

Proniinola- 

tlon. 


Turbot     .     .    . 

Turbo,  Latin 
To|?gery  .     .    . 

Toga,  Latin 
Urchin     .... 
Erchin,  a  hedgehog 
Erect 
Erection 


Urn 


Uberty    .    .    .    . 
Puberty 
Uberitas,  Latin 

Verse,    as    in    re- 
verse, con-yerse, 
in-verse 
Verto,  Latin 
Veracr,  French 


Erch, 
rough 


rnn'*nn 
mn 


Timer 

Tamar 

r4fjLtvos, 

T4fXV», 

dreek 
Zimer 

Zimmer, 
Gemuwn 

Timmer, 
Dutch, 
Swedish 
Tirech 

Greek 
Troph 


Keaoing. 


As  a  palm-tree,  or 
tree  in  general; 
the  bowl  of  a  tree. 


To  cut  up  or  down. 


To  fktigue. 
Carried  off. 


Dor       DweHing,habitation. 
Duar      A  viUage. 


Taltel 
Tur-boe 

Toch 
or  Togh 

Erech 
Erizin 
Mnnster 
in  Levit. 
xi.  29. 
Erigo, 
Ericius, 
Latin 

iptlKOS, 
ipKOS, 

a  hedge 

of thorns 

Arn,  or 

Urn 

Ubur 


Vereh 


To  utter  forth  with 

repetition. 
Round'and  swelling. 

To  overlay,  cover 
over. 

To  swell  out. 

To  set  up  its  back,  as 
the  hedgehog;  to 
raise  its  bristles. 


A  vessel  of  capacity. 

Produce  of  land,  &c. 
(Josh.  V.  11,12); 
power  of  produc- 
tion. 

To  turn  upside  down, 
changeable. 
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Hwg»fth- 


Oeltio. 


Vat    .... 
Vesture 
Invest 
Inyesture 

V^ter, 

Vdtement,  Drench 
Vulgar     .     .     . 

Valgus,  Ii(Uin 
Vulgate 
Di-vulge 
Veal    .... 

Vitulus,  Latin 

Irakhs,  Ghreek 
Villa  .... 
Village 
Villain 

Villa, 

Villanns,  Latin 
Villenage 
Vomit      ... 
Vade,  as   In-vade, 
&c. 

Vado,  ZfoHn 


Vizier.    .     .    . 
Vizor 

Video,  Latin 

Viser,  JWncA 
Vanquish     .     . 
Vincible 

Viuco,  Latin 

Vinceo 
Virility    .    .     . 


Vulse,  as  Con-vulse, 

Con-vulsions 
Vibrate    .    .     . 
Wafer      .    .    . 
Vapor 


Helireir, 
Ghaldee, 
orSyziao. 


Vafer 


Wasp.    .    .    . 
Vespa,  I^in 
Guespe,  French 

Whiflf.     .     .    . 

Waft 

'Ziffle 


Day 

my 


•Tty 


DDy 


ry 


QtZ7 


7Dy 


mate  or 
Phonetic 
Pronuncia- 
tion. 


Veter 


Vulg 


Vegl 
Ogle 

Vil 
Vul 


Vomis 
Vadeh 
Odeh 

Greek 

Viser 


Vines 


Os 
Vis 

Viris, 
Latin 
Vultz 
Vuls 
Vip 
Vaper 
Vafer 

Sph 

Greek 
Whiff 
Whiffl 


To  put  osiy  WT^  op- 


To  speak  imperfectly 
and  improperly. 


Acal£ 


The  yoke  of  akcfcrr, 
oppreasioiL. 


To  bring  up. 

To  pass  oyer  or  upon. 


To  help,  assist,  over- 


To  confine,  fetter. 


Strength. 


Quickly  moved,  ex- 
cited. 

To  vibrate. 

Reduci'd  to  noUiiiig 
or  to  powder,  very 
thin  dust-. 

Stinging,  pungent. 


Flying  away. 
To      be      elevated, 
carried  away. 
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BngUah. 


rit 


iT'abble   .    .    . 

VolabilUy  Latin 

oluble 

'olvible 

l^reck     .     .     . 

V^retch 

Vretched 

Veeda,    mourning 

attire. 
\"hip  .... 
VTiipt 

y&iFTa,  Greek 
Vaggle    .     .     .^ 
Vagare,      Italian 

and  Latin 
)gle 
^Vheel 

-giy  .... 


Geltio. 


IVit     . 
Pee-wit 


Wade.     .     .     . 
Vado, 
Vudam,  Latin 


Wedding      .     , 

Vadimoniam, 

Vas,  Vadis,  Latin 
Jath 

^Vool  .... 
Woolly 


Worm  .  ,  . 
Vermis,  Latin 
Warm,  German 


Way    .... 
Voie,  French 
Via,  Latin 
Weg,  German 

Wolf  .... 


Approxi- 

Edbtew, 

mate  or 

Gbaldee. 

Phonetio 

orSyrlAo. 

Prommda- 

Uon. 

VT 

(W)ido 

b: 

Gol 

Vol 

P 

Reck 

niv 

Weedeh 

Odeh 

n^v 

Whipt 

b^iV 

Whegel 

id. 

W 

Wit 

perhaps 

Pe-wit 

Ia37"n5 

mv 

Wedeh 

Chaldee 

Odeh 

6Us, 

Greek 

mv 

Vedeh 

Wedeh 

ni^ 

Oadth 

Vodth 

b^v 

Oul 

oZ\os, 

Greek 

myi 

(W)rmeh 

nnv 

Verm 

bO 

Ba,  Wa 

fiaivM, 

/3(£f«, 

Greek 

Qbv 

Wolf 

Vulpes, 

Latin 

b>v 

Wol 

To  know,  to  peroeive; 

keen  perception. 
To  go  round. 


To      exhaust,      ex- 
hausted. 

To  put  on  as  a  gar- 
ment. 
Entwined  rope. 


To  go  round. 


Large,  vast,  coarse, 

plain. 
A  bird. 
A  mouth-bird,  from 

its  ciy  or  from  the 

sound. 
To  pass  over. 


To  bear  witness,  to 

pledge,  covenant. 
A  testimony,  oath. 

Soft. 


A  worm,  (Exod.  xvi. 

24;     Job    vii.    5, 

&c.) 
Draggling        along, 

naked,  poor, 
Togo. 


To  conceal,  to  hide 
itself,  en-velop. 

To  steal  upon. 
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With 

Withy 

Wwte      .    .    .    . 

Used 

Use 

Onastare,  Itidiem 
Vastare,  LcUin 
04ter,  Deg&t, 
IVeneh 

Water      .    .    .    . 

Gather 

Odor 

Wet 


Wharf     .    .    .    < 
Werfen,  G^erman 
Warp 
Yet 


Zebra  , 


Oeltto. 


I  Apprail'*  I 
Eehrsw,      mate  or 
Ghaldae,      Phonetic 
orSyiiao.  Pramncia-' 

ttUL         i 


Dnr 
Dwr 


xn 


nr^ 


»2 


Chwith  jTo    fasten*  lae  i:p^ 
unite,  join. 
Ush       Used  ap,  vara  oat 
Vaah  spoiled. 


Wader  or 
Odor 

Greek 


Oarf 
(7  for  W 


lUsaching  to  a  ^ 
tance;  eztnaTc. 
vast;  herding,  ga- 
thering, ""niesi- 
thering  togeskr 
of  waten  ciil^ 
He  seas." 

To  lay  bold  o^wni^ 
round. 

Yet^stilL 


Ted 

Cfreek 

Zeb(r)oe  Striped.  Thehyaaa 
and  spotted  wds^ 
in  Arabia  botli  de- 
rive thdr  iBinei 
pNyy,  ZAam, 
from  this  etymon. 


Brit,  Gloucester- 
shire 

Burnt 

Brim,  Glouoester- 
shire,  to  copu- 
late 

Calm  .    .    .     .    . 


Cremation    .     . 
Cremo,  Latin 

Genius     .    .     . 

In-gen-uity 

£n-gine 

En-gin-eer 

Can-ning 
Een-nen,  Oerman 
Gen-ie,  French 
Genio,  liaUan 


ma 


VO 


Brits 
(Pfor^) 

To  burst  out. 

Brim 

(Qalm 
Almus, 
Latin 
Chre 

To  entwine,  coapfe 
together,  copo- 
late. 

Calm,  quiet,  dig- 
nified. 

To  bum. 

Cennen 

To  adapt,  establidi, 
set  in  order,  pre- 

pare. 
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BngllBlL 

Geltlo. 

Hebrev, 
Chaldee, 
orSyriac. 

Approxi- 
mate or 
Phonetic 
Pronimcda- 
Hon. 

Pretz 
Chazeh 

Keanlng. 

Praise      .... 

nrn 

To   biirat   forth  •     a 

p.  408,  Gaze,  add  . 

p.    476,   for    Telh 
read  Telt 

.    .    .    . 

bursting  forth,  as 
of  the  voice  ^, 
To  gaze. 

This  Glossary,  having  commenced  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  about  2,000  instances,  has  swollen 
in  its  progress  to  more  than  double  the  number :  the 
compiler  is  convinced  that  many  more  might  be  added. 
Some  friends  who  have  seen  it  as  it  advanced  have 
suggested  whether  a  few  striking  cases  of  analogy 
between  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  might  not  have 
sufficed  ;  the  compiler  thinks  not,  because  these  might 
have  been  the  result  either  of  accident  or  of  recent 
introduction.  His  object  is  to  shew  that  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  English  language  as  we  now  use  it, 
is  Hebrew  or  Chaldee;  and  when  he  uses  the  word 
Chaldee,  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
by  Vitringa  \  who  says :  "  0/  all  languages  the  Chaldee 
differs  the  least  from  the  Sebrew,  so  that  it  is  rather  to  be 
esteemed  a  dialect  or  varied  pronunciation  than  a  different 
language." 

Phonetically,  the  peoples  called  Galatao,  Keltse,  and 
Chaldee,  have  a  similar  name :  is  not  the  root  of  the 
language  the  same  which  will  produce  nearly  6,000 
words  "  idem  sonantia  idem  significantia,"  in  sound 
and  sense  the  same  P 


^  Laus  and  Laudo  in  Latin,  and  Laud  and  Loud  in  English,  seem  to 
have  a  common  idea  of  lifting  the  voice  in  praise. 
Ohservai,  Sac,,  lib.  i.  c.  5,  sec.  5,  4th  edit. 

Kk 
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It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  give  an 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  origin  to  our  language; 
but  are  not  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages— from 
the  latter  of  which  I  contend  that  we  derive,  both  from 
all  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers  as  well  as  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case™ — originally  one  and  the  same? 
Surely  the  two  brothers  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
that  doubtless  was  the  Chaldee- Hebrew,  or  something 
entirely  cognate. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  the  favorers  of 
the  Indo-European  or  Sanscrit  view  would  give  us 
a  similar  glossary ;  we  might  then  trace  our  cousin- 
ship  more  readily,  and  see  the  whys  and  the  wherefons 
of  those  deviations  which  were  produced  at  Babel 
As  yet  the  compiler  of  this  Glossary  has  never  seen 
the  test  applied.  In  Latham's  edition  of  "Prichard's 
Eastern  Origin  of  Celtic  "  Languages,*'  a  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  work,  the  Chaldee  is  altogether  over- 
looked, whilst  most  etymologists  have  been  content 
to  stop  short  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Celto-Briti^i' 
Whether  it  may  not  be  carried  beyond  that  p  nnt,  the 
readers  of  this  work  must  decide  for  themselves. 

"  See  p.  24,  &c 

"  The  nutbor  most  always  protest  against  the  use  of  tbe  C,  at  )»< 
the  soft  C  in  this  word ;  it  has  done  much  to  throw  difficulties  in  Xht 
way  of  our  tracing  our  Chaldee  descent.  If  people  will  use  the  C>  ^^ 
it  be  Ch,  as  CbeltcB. 
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CELTIC-BEITISH  WOBDS  TEACEA.BLE  IN  THE  PEESBKT  LANGUAGE 
OF  THIS  ISLAND. 


"The  English  language  literally  hath  nothing  whatever  from  the 
Welch."— (i>r.  Samuel  Johmou,) 

Whether  the  above  statement  be  correct,  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing glossary. 


Able 

Abl. 

Anger,  to 

Angerddu. 

Ability 

Abledd. 

Angle 

Ongl.  . 

Abode 

Bod. 

Anoint 

Enneinio. 

Absence 

Absen. 

Annoy 

Annog,  Eniwo. 

Abstruse 

Astrus,  perplex- 

Annular 

Ennyl. 

ing. 

Another 

UnaralL 

Accent 

Acceu. 

Abbot 

Abad. 

Addle 

Hadl 

Abbey 

Abadty. 

Addled 

Added. 

Adorn 

Addam. 

Addowd,  an  egg 

Ape 

Eppa. 

left  in  the  nest. 

Apostle 

Ebgstyl. 

Affection 

Affaith. 

Aurora 

Gwar. 

Affluence 

Hafflug. 

Apple 

Afal. 

Age 

0e8,0ed. 

Apprentice 

Prentis. 

Adeg. 

Appraiser 

Prisiwr. 

Ah 

Ach. 

Appraise 

Air 

Awyr. 

Appreciate 

Alarum 

Larwm. 

Prize 

All 

Oil. 

Price 

Allegory 

Aralleg. 

Rhystr. 

Alienate 

Aliun. 

Arras 

Arras. 

Alien 

Argent 

Ariant 

Altitude 

Alltog. 

Ark 

Arch. 

Alter 

Arallu. 

Arm 

Arm,  Celtic. 

Alum 

Alym. 

Article 

Erthygl. 

Ambassador 

Ambactus,  Oaul- 

Astute 

Astud. 

uh\ 

Ass 

Asyn. 

Anibignous 

Ammheus. 

August 

Awst. 

Ambitious 

Ymbilger. 
Emendio. 

At 

At. 

Amend 

Attorney 

Twmai. 

Ample 

Amlhau,  Ami. 

Authority 

Awdurdod. 

Animal 

Auivel,  AnifaiU 

Awduriaeth. 

Anchorite 

Ancr. 

Avail 

Hivil. 

Angel 

Eugyl,  Angel. 

Avidity 

Awydd. 

•Dr.Jc 

thnnon. 

Soo 
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Axlo 

Asgelb,  a  wing. 

Board 

Bord. 

Away 

Hwyhwy. 

Bwrdd. 

Awry 

Arwyr. 

Boast 

Bd8t,Baitia 

Wr/ 

Gwyr. 

Body 

Bodfaaic,  G^^ 

Azure 

Asnr. 

Bold 

Baidd. 

Author 

Awdwyr. 

Bolt 

Bollt. 

Boot 

Bottasen. 

Booted 

Bottasog,  Boto. 

Babe 

Baban. 

Both 

Bob,  Beit 

To  Barrow 

Bwrw. 

Booth 

Bwth. 

Bacon 

Baccwn. 

Bottle 

Potel 

Bait 

Bwyd,  Bwytha. 

Pottle 

Ball 

Pellen.  B41. 

Bothy 

Bendy 

Biir^e^ofahoQse  Bargod. 

Bonny 

Bonedd. 

Bargain 

Bargen. 

Bonnet 

Boined. 

Barrel 

Biril. 

Bogy 

Bw. 

Base 

B&s. 

Box,  tree 

Box. 

Badger 

Byrrhwch. 

Border 

BwnSd. 

Brock 

Broc,  Broch. 

Bounty 

Bonhedig. 

Barm 

Burm. 

Bound 

Buan. 

Buron 

Breyron. 

Bounding,  actire 

Bard 

Bardd. 

Beer 

Bir. 

B.inncr 

Banniar. 

Beauty 

Berthedd. 

Balderdash 

Balordd 

Break,  Bruise 

Briwo,  Brdcbic 

Barrow 

Berfa. 

Breakfast 

Boreswydd. 

Basket 

Basgawd. 

Breeches 

Brechan. 

Bascoed. 

Brew 

Berew. 

Basged. 

Brewed 

Brwd. 

Fasged. 

Bride 

Priodi,  to  msnr. 

Bastard 

Bastardd. 

Bridegroom 

Gwr-Priodl 

Bawd 

Bawdd. 

Broad 

Brayd,(B)rhiFtb. 

Bear 

Beirim. 

Brother 

Brawd. 

Beast 

Bc8t-fil. 

Brotherly 

Brawdiolaeth. 

Ikar,  a 

Beitha. 

Brunt 

Brwnt. 

Bean 

Ffaen. 

Broider 

Brodio. 

Veak 

Beg,  Peg. 

Braid 

Brodiwr. 

Been 

Bucn,  Baent. 

Kmbroidery 

Beat 

Baeddu. 

Blin,  tired 

Blin. 

Bed 

Bedd. 

Blue 

Lliw. 

Bellow 

Bugloddi. 

Livid 

Belly 

Boly,  Bola,  Bol. 

Bliss 

Blys.  desiraWe. 

Beril 

Beril. 

Blow,  blossom 

Bloden,       Blod- 

Better 

Owellhan. 

ewyn. 

Benediction 

Bendith. 

Brew 

Bwrw,   to   coot, 

Bewray 

Bawai. 

to  pour  out. 

Biat 

Bihay,  CrosBwifle, 

Brimstone 

Brwmstan. 

CeUie. 

Brisket 

Bryced. 

Bishop 

Esgob. 

Bruit,  noise 

Bri,  Brut. 

Bill(hook) 

B»vyell. 

Broil 

Briwlia 

Bicker 

Bicre. 

Brunt 

Brwyn. 

Bill  (beak) 

B^l. 

Blow,     ponish- 

Moar 

Baedd. 

ment 

-Ml 

Bloed,  CeU. 

Bruise 

Briwo,  to  wooni 
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Barniflh 

Bcmais. 

Chariot 

Car-rhod. 

Varnish 

Carriage 

Brass 

Brfis,  Pr^s. 

Cure 

Curo. 

Brawn 

Bron. 

Care 

Ciir. 

Brawl 

Brawdle,  Bragal, 

Caress 

Cares. 

to     bring     to 

Carriage 

Carriad. 

judgment. 

Cart 

Cert,  Cart. 

Brock,  a  badger 

Brok. 

Carter 

Cartwr. 

Brogue,  shoe 

Brog. 

Castle 

CasteL 

Braise 

Briw. 

Cat 

Cath. 

Bug 

Bwg,  Bo. 

Catchpole,acon 

-  CeispwL 

Bugbear 

stable 

Bogy 

Cawl 

Cawell. 

Bump,  to  fall 

Cwymp. 

Cause,  Case,  Ju 

.  Ghaws. 

Buck 

Bwch. 

dicial 

Buckle 

Bycclu,  BwqpL 

Cavalry 

Ceffyl,  a  horse. 

Buckler 

Bwccled. 

Cave 

0-gof. 

Budget 

Bwlgan. 

Cell 

Cell. 

BnffHio 

Bnail. 

CeUar 

Seler. 

Bull 

Bwhi. 

Cent,  hundred 

Chant,  Cant. 

Bual. 

Cere 

CwyT,  wax. 

Bushel 

Bwsiel. 

Cerecloth,  &c 

Buss,  to  kiss 

Bus,  the  lip. 

Cerate 

Button 

Bottwn. 

Certain 

Cerdd. 

Billow 

Bileadh. 

Cement 

Simmant. 

Bubble 

Bulge,  Bwlch. 

Chain 

Cadwyn,  Cadno. 

Bulge 

Chair 

Cadair. 

Brae,  a  hill 

Bre. 

Chamber 

Siambr. 

Broad 

Brayd,  Celt, 

Chalk 

Caleb. 

Byre,  cow-shed 

Buarth. 

Chancel 

CanghelL 

Chant 

can.  Cant. 

Chapel 

Cappel. 

Cable 

Cabl. 

Chapter 

Cabidwl. 

Cabin 

Caban. 

Capitular 

Cack 

Cach. 

Charity 

Cariad,    Caredig, 

Caddy,  a  chest 

Caedd. 

Cardawd. 

Cuddio. 

Cheese 

Caws. 

Cairn 

Carn. 

Cherry 

Sirian,  Eeirwys. 

Cale,  or  Kale 

Cawl. 

Chest 

Cist. 

Cake 

Caccen. 

Chevalier 

Ceffylwr. 

CaU 

Galweh. 

Chewed 

Chwyd. 

Camlet 

Camlad. 

Cud 

Cammock,aweed  Chimiwth,  delay. 

Quid 

called     Rest 

Chief 

Uchaf. 

harrow 

Eithaf. 

Camp 

Camp,  Gamp. 

Chimney 

Shimnae. 

Camoofl 

Camm,  crooked. 

Chin 

Gdn. 

Cancer 

Cancr. 

Chronicle 

Cronicl. 

Canal 

CanaL 

Curie 

Carl. 

Candle 

Canwyll,  a  torch. 

Churl 

Canister 

Gwinlestr. 

Chuff 

Kwf. 

Cap,  Cape,  Cope  Cap,  Cappan. 

Circle 

Cylch. 

Car,  Char 

Cwr,  Carr. 

Clack 

Clecc. 
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Claim 

Cleimio. 

Copper 

Copr. 

Clan 

Clann,  a  family. 

CopuUte 

Coflddio. 

Clamp 

Clamp. 

Coracle 

KumgL 

Clnmp 

Coral 

Cwral. 

Clap 

Cbipa. 

Cord 

Cord,  Coit.  0)r. 

Clay 

ClaL 

dyn. 

Clean 

GI4n. 

Com 

Cam. 

Clean,  to 

G14nbaa. 

Comer 

Congl,  CoraeL 

Cleanly 

Glendid. 

Corporate 

Corph. 

Clear 

Claer. 

Corpse 

Glare 

Glair. 

Cost 

Cdst. 

Clergy 

Cler. 

Costly 

Costfawr. 

Clever 

Celfydd. 

CostreU  a  botUe  Costrel 

Clock 

aoce,         C16ch, 

or  jar 

Clochig. 

Cot 

Cwtt 

ClAg 

ClAg,    a     heavy 

Cottage 

stone. 

Cotton 

Ceden,  Cottwffl. 

aoister 

CIAs,  ads. 

Coulter 

Cwlltr. 

Cloth 

Clyd. 

Coach 

Cwch 

Cloee 

Clo. 

Couch 

Clovea 

Clows. 

Counsel. 

CwnsU. 

Club 

Clwppa. 

Council 

Cluck,  as  a  hen 

Cloccian. 

Counsellor 

Cwnalwr. 

Clyster 

Chwistrell. 

Couple 

Cwpl. 

Coal 

Gehel,  Glo. 

Couples 

Cwplws. 

Coat 

CAt. 

Cousin 

Cefndwr. 

Cod.  a  bag 

Cwd,  CAd. 

Kinsman 

Cyfbither. 

Coney 

Cunigl. 

Course 

Cwrs. 

Codling 

Coedlwyn. 

Covetous 

Cybydd,   Cybjd- 

Cog,  or  Cockboat  Cwch. 

dud. 

Common 

Cymmnn. 

Covenant 

Coven. 

Communicate 

Cymmuno. 

Cosy 

Cwsg,  at  ease. 

Commoner 

CyramyngwT. 

Cow 

Buw 

Cowre,  Coward 

Cwrrian. 

C 

Cow 

Moo,  MA. 

Cowl 

Cwl,  Cwlen. 

Compel 

CymmeU. 

Cowre 

Cwrrian. 

Consult 

Cyssul. 

Cradle 

CrAd.      Grtdefl, 

Coach 

Cwch. 

Kryd. 

Coarse,  obscene 

Croesan. 

Craflft 

Crefft. 

Gross 

Craftsman 

CrefftwT. 

Coat 

Cwtta. 

Crafty 

Cwff. 

Comfort 

Comfordd. 

Cragg 

Craig,  Carreg. 

Compass 

Cwmpas 

Create 

Cren. 

Compass,  to 

Cwmpasn 

Creature 

Creadur. 

Conceal 

C61,  Cil,  Encil. 

Creator 

Creawdwr. 

Concede 

Canhiadu. 

Creed 

Cred. 

Coney 

Cwning. 

Creditor,  Accre- 

> Acchrettawr. 

Consent 

Cysswyn. 

ditor 

Convent 

Cwfaint. 

Credulous 

Crefyddol. 

Cook 

Coc,  Ceginwr. 

Crimp 

Crimp. 

Cool,  to 

Ceulo. 

Crib 

Crib,  a  comK 

Cool 

Ceulad. 

Cringing 

Crynedig,   trem- 

Coop 

Cwb. 

bling. 
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Crock 

Crochan,  Croche- 

Dawdle 

Dadl,   the    law's 

nin. 

delay,  hanging 

Crook 

Crwcc. 

about  court. 

Crooked 

Crwcca. 

Dadleu. 

Crop,  of  a  bird 

Croppa. 

Dear 

Achar. 

Crowd 

(Qrhawd. 
Croes,          Crog, 

Death 

Diwedd. 

Cross 

Declare 

(D)egluro. 

Crwyt. 

Defect 

Diffyg. 

Crust 

Cr^t. 

Defect 

Defygio. 
Diffryd. 

Cruel,  Cruelty 

Creulon,  Creulo- 

Defend 

nedd. 

Diffyn. 

Cryer 

Criwr,      Creirio, 

Defender 

Diffynwr. 

Creirwy. 

Defence 

Diffyniad. 

Crystal 

Crisiol,  Grisial. 

Deity 

Duwdod. 

Cuddle 

Codlach,  to  sleep, 

Dally 

Deilliaw. 

nestle. 

Delay 

Cuirass 

Curas. 

Delineate 

Dylyniad. 

Crown 

Cwrwn. 

Denizen 

Dinasdynn. 

Cuckold 

Cwccwalt. 

Denote 

Dinod. 

Cucumber 

Cucumer. 

Dent 

Drtnt,      Danedd, 

Culpable 

Cwl. 

Indent 

a  tooth. 

Culm,  smajl  ooal  Cwlm. 

Indenture 

Deintur. 

Cum  bent 

Cwmpo, 

Dentist 

Ddanneddwr. 

Recumbent 

Desert 

Diserth. 

Cumber 

Cymer. 

Denude 

Dynoethi. 

Cumulus, a  cloud  Cwmmwl. 

Descend 

Disgyn. 

Cunning 

Cynnan. 

Destroy 

Distrywio. 

Cup 

Cwppan,  Cup. 

Detect  on 

Datguddiad. 

Currier 

Cwriwr. 

Deuce,  two 

Dhau 

Curricle 

Cwrwgl. 

Deuce 

Duwies,  a  female 

Coracle 

spirit. 

Curvature 

Cwrrwm 

Devil 

DUwl. 

Custard 

Cwstart 

Devote 

Dichewyd. 

Cripple 

Crupl. 

Dim 

Dy,  Edwy,  to  de- 

Cuzen, to  cheat 

Cuz,    ArmorieBn 

cay,       wither. 

British,         to 

fade. 

hide  ever,  keep 

Die 

Dien. 

secret,        con- 

Difficult 

Diffyn. 

ceal. 

Dirty 

Drewedig. 

Drythyll. 

Dagger 

Dagr. 

Dial 

Dyall,      to      de- 

Dad, father 

Tad. 

note. 

Dais,    a    raised  D&s. 

Dig 

Aredig. 

place 

Dialect 

Dialechdid. 

Dally 

Daliad,     holding 

Diamond 

Diemwnt. 

back. 

Dice 

Dis. 

Damn 

Diunno. 

Dire,  criminal 

Dyras,  Dims. 

Dance 

Dawns. 

Disciple 

Difgybl. 

Dare 

Hy-der. 

Dish 

D^sgl. 

Dewrder. 

Dissonant 

Dis6n. 

Dart 

Dart. 

DistU 

Distell,  a  drop. 

Daub 

Dwb,  mortar. 

Pistylio. 

Day 

Dydd,  Diuu. 

Diurnal 

Diurndod. 
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Divine 

Dewin. 

Excommunicate 

Diviner 

Excuse 

Ee^s. 

Divinity 

Dduwinyddiaeth. 

Expose 

EsponL 

Docile 

DoAi. 

Expound 

Esponuid. 

Doctor 

Doethwr. 

Exposition 

Dolorous 

Dolur. 

Extend 

Ystyn,  BstjiL 

Dore 

Ddr. 

Eyrie 

Eryr.  Eiyres,  tn 

Dose 

D68. 

«gle. 

Double,  to 

Dyblu. 

Er,  the  male  a- 

Gwr. 

Double 

Dwbl,  Dyblyg. 

gent,     as     in 
Cart-fr,    Car- 

I 

Doublet 

Dwbled. 

Vovm 

Dan,D«van,Dim. 

pent-er,  Ac- 

Dozen 

Deuddeg. 

Ess,  the  female  Es. 

Drai^on 

Draig. 

agent,   as    in 

Draw 

Traetlm. 

Empr-ess,  &e 

Drawl 

Drel,  Drelyn. 

Ewe 

Oen,  Oi.  Cdtic. 

Dread 

DrM. 

Fagot 

Fagod. 

Dropsy 

Dropst. 

FniUng 

Ffael,  Ffaeln. 

Dull 

Dwl. 

Failure 

Dun 

Dwnn. 

Faith 

Pfydd. 

Duthered 

Dadwrdd,      con- 

Faithful 

Ffyddlon. 

fused         with 

Ffmr. 

noise. 

False 

Ffkls. 

Duke 

Diig. 

Falsity 
Falsehood 

Ffiil8t»  FalMdd. 

Each 

Echwyn. 

Farm 

Ffiirm. 

Ear,  to  plough 

Hear. 

Farthing 

Ferling. 

Earnest,  money 

Ernes. 

Faun 

Fuan. 

Earth 

Daiar. 

Favor 

Ffafor. 

Ease 

Oed. 

Fear 

Fawr. 

Easy 

Hawsedd. 

Feed 

Faad. 

Eat 

late. 

Ferret 

Ffured. 

Ecclesiastic 

Eglwyswr. 

Feel 

Pwyllo. 

Eclipse 

Eclips. 

F 

Eight 

Wyth. 

Fiction 

Flug,  Flugiad. 

Elephant 

Elephant. 

Fiddle 

Ffilor. 

Elf 

Eelf. 

Fidelity 

Pfvddlon. 

Ell 

Ellin. 

Fie 

Ffei. 

Emperor 

Tmmerodr. 

Figs 

Ffigy*. 

Empress 

Ymmerodrea. 

File 

FfeiL 

Empire 

Ymmerodraeth. 

Filth 

Pfuidd. 

Enemies 

Efn>8. 

Fine,  a  penalty 

Fine. 

Enrage 

Khagn,   to    oon- 

Finger 

Pysig. 

tradict. 

Finish 

Ffin. 

Erchin 

Erch,  rough. 

Fir 

Pirr. 

Urchin,  a  hedge- 

Fish 

PW- 

hog 

Fishery 

Pysgod. 

Ermine 

Ermin. 

Firm 

Ffvrf. 

Esquire 

Aesawr,  Ysgwier. 

Flagellate 

Fflangell. 

Evacuate 

Gwaccan. 

Flagon 

Flacced. 

Evangelist 

Efeugylws. 

Flagrant 

raangell. 

Example 

Esampl. 

Flame 

Flamm. 

Ensample 

Fhinnel 

Gwlanen. 
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Flaw 

Fflaw. 

Garth 

Garth,     a    hilly 

Fleam,  a  surgical 

I  Flaim. 

place. 

instranfent 

Geal 

Ceulo. 

Flight 

Foed. 

Con-geal 

Geulo. 

Flimsy 

LlymsL 

Gem 

Gemm,  Gem. 

Linsey 

Generation 

Genedigaeth. 

Flock  of  wool 

Pluccan. 

Gentility 

Cenhodlog. 

F 

Geography 

Argraph. 

Flavor 

Fflair,  a  gmell. 

Get 

C^d. 

Flock 

Fflochan. 

Giggles 

Gogkis,        tick- 

Floor 

(F)llawr. 

ling. 

Fluid 

Hifflaid. 

Gimp 

Gwymp. 

Fold 

Ffuld 

Ginger 

Sinsir. 

Fool 

Pwl,Pf61., 

Glare 

Gleirio. 

Folly 

Egluro. 

Foolish 

Glass 

G14s,  Qlain. 

Fo..t 

Fedd,  Troedfedd. 

Glaver,  to  flatter  Glafr. 

Food 

Ffwd,  Bwyd. 

GUe 

Gloes. 

Ford 

Fford. 

Glen 

Glyn. 

Forest 

Fforest. 

Globe 

Globyn. 

Forfeit 

Fforfed. 

Glow 

Glogw,  Glo. 

Fork 

Ff'orch,  Ffwrch. 

Glue 

Glew,  GlAd. 

Forth 

Ffordd. 

Glut 

Glwth. 

Ford 

Gluttony 

Fortune 

Ffortun. 

Glutton 

Gloddestwr. 

Fortunate 

Ftortuniol. 

Gnaw 

Cuoi. 

Foss,  a  ditch 

Ff6s. 

Gold 

Goludd,  riches. 

Fountain 

Ffynnon. 

Gore 

Gwyar. 

Fraid 

Ffrawdd. 

G6r. 

Fraud 

Gormandize 

Gormesal. 

Frith,  a  coppice 

Pherth. 

Gorse 

Gorsen. 

Frith,  an  arm  of 

Gown 

Gwn,fromgwnio» 

the  sea 

Ffrwd. 

to  sew. 

Freckled,spotted  Freeh 

Grain 

Grawn. 

Fruit 

Ffrwyth 

Gronyn. 

From 

Ffromm. 

Grain 

Graian. 

To  Fry 

Ffrio. 

Grade 

Grftdd. 

Fugelman 

Ffugl,  to  blow. 

Grammatical 

Gramedig 

Fume 

Ffumer. 

Grammar 

Fur 

Fyr. 

Granny,  an  old  Gwrachan. 

Furnace 

Ffwm. 

woman 

Flummery 

Llymire. 

Grass 

Gld^. 

Grassy 

Glaswelt. 

(IJallantry,    cou 

•  Galanas. 

Gratis 

(G)hrad. 

rage 

Gelynaeth. 

Grateful 

Caredig. 

1  TuUon 

Galwyn. 

Gratitude 

Caredigwydd. 

llaol 

0^1. 

Greave 

Crefftwr. 

(Tarden 

Ganld. 

Greedy 

(G)rhawth. 

( rardener 

GHrddwr. 

Greed 

[iarter 

Gardas. 

Grten 

Gwyrdd. 

;irace 

GrAs,  (G)rhad. 

Greet,  to  cry 

Gndio. 

[iraciouB 

Grasusol, 

Greyhound 

Greg,    Grech,    a 

(G)rhadlawiL 

dog. 
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Cipieve 

Griff. 

Health 

HaU. 

(iriffin 

Griffwn. 

Hail 

leL 

(frim 

Grtrm. 

Heat 

Qy.  Grumble 

Heaven 

Keh. 

Grit 

Grut. 

Hedge 

Gae,  Cae,  (Hiif . 

(}roen 

Grwn,  Graen. 

Ihmek). 

Groat 

Gr6t. 

Hedgehog 

Pigog,     Gaiw- 

Groom,  a  man, 

Gwr. 

PW- 

groom  of  the 

Hedgepig 

.  Hirhoedlog. 

stole,     cham- 

Helmet 

Helm. 

bers,         &c., 

Help 

Help. 

bridegroom. 

Hence 

Hyiiny. 

&c. 

Heretic 

Heretic. 

Gruff 

Garew. 

Hermit 

£rmid. 

Rough 

Hero 

Arwr. 

Grunt 

Grwytha, 

Hide  of  land 

Hyd,  length. 

Grydiau. 

Hide 

Cfidd. 

Gtiest 

Gaestai. 

Hide,  to 

Chuddia 

Gwestwr. 

High 

Ueb.  UwcL 

Gull 

Gwylan. 

Height 

Uchedd. 

Gum 

Gwmm. 

Hill 

Alt. 

Gun 

Gwn. 

Hind 

Hydd. 

Guzzle 

Gosle,  the  throat 

Hire 

HAr. 

Cinarantee 

Gwarant. 

Hire,  to 

HOriau. 

Warrant 

Hiss 

Si. 

Warraiitry 

History 

Ystori.  Tstyr. 

Guerdou 

Gwerth. 

Hive 

Haid, 

Gyve 

Gevyn. 

Hoar 

Oer,  Goer. 

Hock,    upper 

Hwch. 

Habergeon 

Habersiwn. 

part  of  leg 

Hackney 

Hacnai. 

Hobble 

Hobelo. 

Haggard 

Hagr. 

Hobby 

Hebog. 

Ham 

Ham. 

Hose 

Hosan. 

Hansel,    a  pre 

.  HonseL 

Ho 

Ha 

sent 

Hog,  a    young  Hogg,  Hwch. 

Happy 

Happus. 

pig,  or  sheep 

Hap 

Anap. 

Hole 

'^^^ 

Hard 

Garwedd. 

Tolmen,   •  ^^■ 

Harlot 

Herlodes,  a  girl. 

low  stone. 

a  wench. 

Holly 

Helyg. 

Harness 

Harnaia. 

Honest 

Onest. 

Hasp 

Hespen. 

Hood 

HH  Hott. 

Hat 

Heth,          Hett, 

Hooded 

Hedydd. 

Attal,  Hata. 

Hoot,  as  an  owl 

I  Hwt. 

Hatchment 

Achenydd,  genea- 

Hope 

Gob-eith. 

logy. 

Ofn. 

Haven 

Hafii. 

Horn 

Chom. 

Havock 

Hafog. 

HospiUl 

Hospytty. 

Hebog. 

HospiUl 

Ysbyddawd. 

Hawk 

Gwalch. 

Hospitality 

Hawk,  to  spit 

Hoch. 

Hour 

Awr. 

Head 

Ud. 

Howl 

Judal,    (JodeM 

Health 

Holliach. 

Germa*). 
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lousehold 

Hwswl. 

Kibe,  a  crack 

Kibwe. 

lovel 

Hoywal. 

Qy.  Cobweb 

lousing,  hone 

-  Hws. 

Kin 

Cyn. 

cloth 

Kindle,  to  Kght  Cynne,  Cynnen. 

loyden 

Hoeden. 

up 

lumble 

Hufell. 

Kindle,  generate  Cenedln. 

lunt 

Qy.  Hyntio. 

as  a  rabbit 

lurdle 

Gradell. 

Kitchen 

Kegin. 

lurry 

Hwrdd. 

Knife 

Cnaif,  Cneiflo. 

lurt 

Hort. 

Gneifio. 

Cyhwrdd. 

Knob 

Cnwppa. 

lusbandman 

Hwsmon. 

Knock 

Cnocc. 

lustings 

Qy.        Hustyng, 

Knuckle 

Cnwcc. 

whispering. 

Kiss 

Cus. 

lybrid 

Hybred,  Hybryd. 

Kissing 

Cusan. 

lymn 

Hymn,  Emyn. 

Knell 

Cuill,  Cnnl. 

lug 

H{^,     a     loose 

gown,  a  cover- 

Labour 

Lafhr. 

ing. 

Labour,  to 

Lafurio. 

iy.  Hen 

Hen,     old ;     qy. 

Labourer 

LafurwTjLabrwr, 

the    old    bird, 

Laborious 

Llafurboen. 

the  parent  bird. 

Lacker 

Lachar. 

the  hen. 

Lacteal 

Laith 

Lady 

Gwladys. 

ce 

Ja,  Jaeth. 

Arglwyddes* 

die 

Gadael,    Anf-nd- 

Ladder 

Llethr. 

diol. 

Logged 

Lldsg. 

dol 

Dull,  Ellyl. 

Languid 

dolator 

Addolwr. 

Uy 

Llyg 

mage 

Ymogaur. 

Laic 

Lleyg. 

rap 

Imp. 

Lake 

Llwch. 

mposBible 

Ammhossibl. 

Loch 

n 

Yn. 

Logh 

iicredulous 

Anghred. 

Lapidary 

Llabyddiwr. 

Liath. 

Qfidel 

Annffyddlon. 

Lath 

nflame 

Flammychn. 

Lather 

Llathr. 

re 

Iredd. 

Llithro. 

rate 

Latten,  mixed 

Lattwm. 

Vrath 

metal 

ron 

Haiam,  Hayarn. 

Laud 

Llawd. 

vy 

Eiddew. 

Llaudd. 
Cldd. 

ar,  noise 

Dyar. 

Lawn,  fine  linen  Llawn,  Llann. 

anuary 

Januar. 

Laurel 

La  wry  f. 

asper 

Jaspis. 

Llawrwydd. 

ourney 

Siwrnai. 

Lax 

Lace. 

ournal 

Diwrnol. 

Lazy 
Laziness 

Llesgydd. 

'ale 

Cawl. 

Lean 

Leich. 

•e? 

Cawg, 

Leather 

Ledr. 

fennel 

Cenedl,  Kenel,  a 

Leathern 

Ledrin. 

pack,  a  breed. 

Leaven 

Lefain. 

'erchief 

Cwrsi. 

Lechery 

Llygriad. 
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Left 

Llaw. 

Mangle 

Leg 

Qy.    by    transp. 
Hegl 

diine. 

Mane 

Mwng. 

Less 

Lai,  Leiaf. 

Mantle 

MantelL 

Let,  to  hinder 

Go-lodio. 

Many 

Mwy. 

Letter 

Llythyr. 

March 

Qy.    Kircb,    » 

Leopard 

Llewpart. 

hone. 

Lewd 

Llawd. 

Marching 

Maxchogteth.  go- 

Llodig. 
Llyfrdy,     Llyfr, 

ing  on  ham- 

Library 

back. 

a  book. 

March,  month 

Mawrth. 

Librarian 

Llyfrwr. 

March,  a  boun< 

.  Mars. 

Light 

LlAg,  Llewych. 

dary 

Lightning 

Llucheden. 

Mariner 

Herinwr. 

Lily 

Lili. 

Maritime 

Mor. 

Line,  flax 

Llin. 

Marine 

Linen 

Llin,  Lliain. 

Mark 

MSTC 

Linseed 

Linhaad. 

Market 

Marehnad. 

8 

Martyr 

Merthyr. 

Limn 

Llunio. 

Marl 

Mari. 

Limp,  Boft 

Llippu. 

Marrow 

M^r. 

Limpid 

Mass 

Maesan. 

Liquor 

Tiicar. 

Amass 

Maes. 

Lion 

Llew. 

Mast,  of  beech. 

M£«. 

Listen 

Clyst*  the  ear. 

trees 

Lithe 

Hylithr. 

Master 

Mdstr. 

Lithflom 

Matter 

Hatter. 

Livid 

Lliw,      dark-co- 

Mattress 

Mattras. 

lorod. 

May,  month 

Mai. 

Living,  food 

Llyw. 

More 

Maer. 

Locate 

Llogi. 

Major 

Locust 

Llocnst 

Mayor 

Lobster 

Langousto. 

Mazarn,  maple 

Maxam. 

Look,  the  coun 

•  Golwg. 

Meal 

MAL 

tenauce 

Mead 

Maea. 

Lord 

Llywydd. 

Mean 

MAn. 

Arglwdd. 

Measure 

Medr,  Mesor. 

Louse 

Louen. 

Metre 

Lousy 

Lenog. 

Mete 

Low,  to 

Llo,  a  calf. 

Meter 

Medical 

Meddyg. 

Mackerel 

Macarell. 

Medicate 

Maculate 

Magi. 

Medicine 

Meddyginaietb. 

Madid,    wetted  Mwyddo. 

Mere 

M6r. 

matter 

Meddw. 

Meer 

Mud 

Medi. 

Mellifluous 

MM,  honey. 

Moist 

Melody 

Melyagerdd. 

Mead 

Marchnadydaetji- 

Meadow 

Merchant 

Marsiandwr. 

Malediction 

Melldith. 

Metal 

Meddal,  soft^t^ 

Malice 

Malais. 

Medal 

ore  made  liqtuJ. 

Malicious 

Maleisus. 

Metheglin 

Meddyglyn. 

Malleable 

Malen,  iron. 

Mew 

Mad,Miew,Mt«. 
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Mew,  to 

Miewian. 

I  New 

Newydd. 

Mile 

MiUdir. 

News 

Military-man 

Milwr. 

Night 

N6g. 

Miller 

Melinwr. 

Nine 

Naw. 

Mill 

Melin. 

No 

Na.  N&d,  Ne. 

Mine 

Mwn. 

Nod 

N6d. 

Miniver 

Mynfyr. 

Note 

Minute 

Minud. 

No  more 

Nemmawr. 

Mistress 

Meistres. 

Noon 

Nawn,  Non. 

Mitre 

Meitr. 

Nude 

Noeth. 

Mock 

Moccio,    (fimKdu, 

Nudity 

QreeJc). 

Number 

Nifer. 

Mode,  ffwhion 

M6dd. 

Nut 

(C)noy. 

Model 

Meddalo. 

Nest 

Nyth. 

Molest 

Molest. 

♦ 

Moment 

Moment. 

Obey 

Ufadd. 

Monk 

Manacb,Mynach. 

Obedience 

Ufuddaeth. 

Month 

Mis. 

Occult 

Achludd. 

Monument 

Monwent. 

Ode 

Awdl,  Owdl. 

Mow 

Mwngial,     (Mu- 

Of 

Ap,  Aph. 

Moo,  as  a  cow 

gire,  Latin). 

Offering 

Offeren,  Offrwm. 

Mop 

Moppa. 

Offer 

More 

Mawr. 

Oh 

Ow. 

Mortal 

Marw. 

Olive 

Oliew. 

Mossy 

Mosogl. 

Oil 

Olew. 

Moth 

Mydd,  Mitt. 

Ointment 

Enneinio. 

Mould 

Mold. 

Old 

Oed. 

Money 

Hwnai. 

One 

Un. 

Mouth 

Math. 

Only 

Unplyg,      Unig, 

Mug 

Mwg. 

Unigol. 

Mule 

MM. 

Orator 

Areitliwr. 

Muddle 

Mwdwl,    thrown 

Oratory 

Areith. 

in  confusion. 

Oration 

Mullock,  Glou. 

Mwlwg,  Male,  a 

Order 

Urdd. 

cestershire 

heap. 

Order 

Ordeinio. 

Vfural 

MAr,  a  wall. 

Ordain 

Ordiuh&ad. 

Murder 

Ordinance 

Vlustard 

Mwstard. 

Oance 

Wns,  Owns. 

tfy,  pronoun 

Man. 

Out  on  ye 

Hwt. 

Oven 

Odyn. 

^aked 

Noethi. 

Over 

Oddiar. 

•Native 

£-nad. 

Own 

Ein,          Einom, 

•Mature 

Natur. 

lown. 

statural 

Naturiel. 

Oyster 

Oestien. 

Nebulous 

Niewlog,  NieoL 

Nephew 

Nai. 

Paddle 

Padell. 

J^iece 

Nith. 

Spaddle 

Yspodol. 

«^eedle 

Nodwydd.  ' 

Pain 

Poen. 

fettle 

Danadl. 

Paing 

Poenus. 

Dynadl. 

Paint 

Paentio. 

Tever 

Neb. 

Painter 

Peinthwr. 

u>ver  an  one 

Nebdyn. 

Pair 

Par. 

fe'er  one 

Palace 

PaUfi. 

Sio 
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Pale 

Pawl,  Pill. 

People 

Pobl,PyW,Pl*Tf. 

Paling 
Pole 

Pepper 

Pnppar. 

Perfect 

Ptftaith. 

Palfrey 
Pall 

Palfrai. 

Peril 

p«y^PHiIL 

Pall. 

Perilons 

Peryglos. 

Palm,  tree 

Palmwydd. 

Pertain,    Perti 

.  Perthjns. 

Palm 

Palf. 

nent 

Pad 

Pann. 

Persh,  a  grore, 

,  Pttih. 

Panel 

PennilL 

underwood  of 

Pantry 

Pantri. 

osiers 

Paper 
Parable 

Papir. 
Parabl. 

Pew 

Pen.    Pewa, 
scat,   lodgii? 

Parade 

Parod. 

recepUck. 

Paradise 

Paradwys. 

Person 

Perscm. 

PandjMS 
Parlonr 

Parlys. 
Parlwr. 

Phial 

Personawl 
Phiol,  PfioL 

Parsley 

Persli. 

Phlegm 

Ffiem. 

Part 

Parth. 

Physician 

Phfsygwr. 

Partial 

Part?nciL. 

Pie,  a  bird 

Pi.  Hog. 

Partridge 

Petris. 

Pick 

^^.^ 

Party,  colored 

Plaid. 

Pike 

Piccell 

Pastern 

Pastwrn. 

Piklet,  spear 

Pasture 

Paisg. 

Pills 

PiUen. 

Pavement 

Palmant. 

Pillar 

Filler. 

Paw 

Pawen. 

Pillion,  a  saddle  Pilionen. 

Peaked 

Pigog,  Pigyn. 

of  skin 

Peak 

Pig- 

Pimple 

PwmpL 

Peal^  a  broad 

P61,  PU. 

Pine,  tree 

Pin. 

shovel 

Pin 

Pin. 

Pear 

Pgr,  sweet. 

Pinnacle 

Pinagl. 

Perry 

Pfireidd,     sweet- 
ness. 

Pink 
Pip 

Pine 
Pib. 

Perry  orchard 
Pearl 

Perllan. 
Perl. 

Pipe 
Pint 

PibelL 
Peint 

Pestle 

Pestel. 

Piss 

Piso. 

Pea 

Pys,  Pysen. 

Pistol 

Pistyll,atabe. 

Pease 

Pisnm,  Latin, 

Pit 

Pydw. 

xlarov.  Greek, 

Place 

PUs. 

Pedal,  of  the  feet  Ped. ' 
Pediment 

Plague 
Plaiater 

Pla,  Plaaw. 
Plastr. 

Peel,  to 

Pil,  Pilio. 

Phine,  tree 

PlAn. 

Peer 

Por. 

Plane 

Fl4nn. 

Pelican 

Pelican. 

Planet 

Planed. 

Pelisse 

Plis. 

Plank 

Plangc. 

Pen 

Pinn. 

Plant 

Plann. 

Penal 

Poen,  Penial. 

Plantation,  co- 

Ranighyn,  PI 

Penalty 

Poeni. 

lony 

nigfa. 

Pennon 

Penwn. 

Plant,  to 

Plannu. 

Pennant 

Planter 

Plann  wr. 

Penthouse 

Pentref. 

Plaster 

Blastr. 

Pencil 

P\*'ntl. 

Plead 

Pleidia 

Penny 

Ceiuiog,  C  for  P. 

Pleat 

Pletbo. 

Pennry 

F;rinhaa. 

Plait 
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Pleated 

Plethiad. 

Proof 

Prawf,        Praw, 

Pleached 

Prove,  Approve, 

Profl. 

Plumb,  lead 

Plwmm. 

Ac. 

Plurae 

Plwm. 

Proper 

Propr,  clean,  ele- 

Pluym. 

gant. 

Plufyn. 

Propre,  French. 

Pluck 

Pluo. 

Purchase 

Pwrcasu,       Per- 

Pluff 

Pluf. 

chen,  Pwrcas. 

Fluff 

Purple 

Porphorliw. 

Plunge 

Plwngcio. 

Prophet 

Prophwydd. 

Ply,  beud 

Plygn. 

Prudent 

Prudd. 

Piyg. 

Pudding 

PwdinpT. 

Pocket 

Boced. 

Punishment 

Poenidigaeth. 

Point 

Pwnt. 

Pore 

PAr. 

Pwngc. 

Purity 

PArdeb. 

Pole 

Pawl. 

Purse 

Pwrs. 

Pool 

Pwl. 

Putrid 

Pwdr. 

Poor 

Paure. 

Pthysick 

Pesswch. 

Poplar,  tree 

Poplys. 

Pork 

Porchell. 

Qnart 

Chwart. 

Poppy 
Porch 

Pabl 
Porth. 

Quarry 
Quay 

Garreg,  Chwarel. 
Cae,  an  inclosure. 

Port 
Porcupine 

Porcypin. 

Quarrel 
Quarter 

Cweryl 

Chwarter. 

Porphyry,  mar 

■  Porffor. 

Question 

Cwestiwm. 

ble 
Portable 
Portcullis 
Portion 
Porter 

Porthi. 
Porthcwlis. 
Parth. 
Porthwr. 

Quick 

Quick  on   the 
palate,  tasty 
Quibble 

Chwai. 
Chw%. 

Qy.   Chwiblo,   to 
irritate. 
5  Qwintyn. 

Portray 
Post 

Portreio. 
Post. 

Quintin,  a  game 

Pot 

Potten. 

Pot,  furnace 

Probydd,  Pobty. 

Race 

R48. 

Potage 

Potea. 

Rnfb 

Rhyfo,  Rhwifo. 

Pot,  large   bel 

.  Potten. 

Raa 

Rh&ff. 

lied 

Rafter 

Pound 

Punt,  Pwys. 

R«g 

Rh^g. 

Pour 

Bwrw. 

Bully-raj9 

Rhegu. 

Preach 

Pregethu. 

To  enrage 

Preacher 

Pregethwr. 

Raid 

Praidd. 

Prelate 

Prelad. 

Present 

Presen. 

Rake 

Rnstel,  Rhesel. 

Pressure,    hast- 

Prysur. 

Range 

Rheuge. 

ening 

Rank 

Pretty 

Pryd,       PryduB, 

Ray,  a  fish 

Raien. 

Pride 

Pert. 

Ready 

Harhod. 

Pert 

Barod. 

Prey 

Praidd,  Preidd. 

Bereit,  Gerfnan, 

Price.    See  Ap- 

Prid, Pridwerth, 

Red 

Rhudd. 

praise 

Pris,  Pwyth. 

Redness 

Rhuther. 

Prime 

Prif. 

Ruddy 

ipvep6s,  Greek, 

Print 

Print. 

Reign      • 

Prain,  Brenhin. 
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Hein 

Ffrwyn. 

Salted 

Haledd. 

FrsBDum,  Latin, 

Salmon 

Samoa. 

Ileins 

Rhengen. 

Sample 

Siampl. 

Uelic 

Rhelyw. 

Example 

Kelict 

Samplar 

Siamplvr. 

Remedy 

Rhwymedi. 

Sanctity 

Sanctiadd. 

Remet. 

Saturday 

Sadwrn. 

Rhyme 

Rbim>n. 

Sauce 

Saws. 

Kick 

Rhych,  anything 

Sausage 

SeUig. 

heaped  up. 

Savour 

Safr. 

Ring 

Rhingc. 

Say,  to 

Sygamu 

River 

Rhediad. 

Signify 

RoslHiid,  marsh 

Rbos. 

School 

YagoL 

Riddle,  to  strain  Rhydyll,       from 

Scum 

Ysgumia 

out 

Hidl,to  strain. 

Scratch 

Craith. 

Road 

Ffordd. 

Screw,   excra- 

Crngo. 

Roast 

Rh68t. 

ciate 

Roaster,  a  list 

Rhestr. 

Scripture 

Ysgrifew. 

Rob 

Rhaib,  Rob. 

Scribe 

Ysgrythwr. 

Root 

Gwreidd. 

Scrivener 

Scrifennedydi 

Ri»pe 

Rcffyn,  RhAff. 

Scrub 

Ystrrnbo. 

Rose 

Rhosyn. 

Seal,  to 

Selio. 

Round 

Crwrwn. 

Seal,  a 

Sdl. 

Rout 

Rhawd. 

Seam 

Saim. 

Row,  as  a  boat 

Rhwyff. 

Search 

Sereb,  diligence. 

Rub 

Rhubio. 

Set',  perceive 

Ceaw. 

Wripgle 

Rhuglo. 

Secure 

Segur. 

Ruddle,    red 

Rhuddel. 

Security 

Segorhyd, 

ochre  or  eartb 

I 

Sicerhawdd. 

Rue 

Rat,  Raw. 

Seat 

Sedd. 

Rug 

Rhwg,    a    rough 

Sedge 

Bksg,  by  tiaDS- 

garment. 

position. 

Rugged 

Hwrrwg. 

Seed 

H&d 

Rough 

Horridus,Xa^ifi. 

S 

Horrid 

Sell 

Sdl,  to  specokte. 

Run 

Rhedig. 

Seller 

Sellwr. 

Rust 

Rhwd. 

Semblance 

Simlant. 

Erugo,  Jxitin. 

Simulant 

Symlant. 

Rule 

Rheol. 

Siinior 

Henar. 

Rump 

Qy.  Rhwmp. 

S 

Rye 

Rhyg. 

Sense 

Synwr,  Synniai 

Series 

Rh^ 

Saddle 

SadhelL 

Serpent 

Sarpb. 

Saffron 

Saflryn, 

Settle,  a  seat 

Sessyl. 

Safirwm. 

Seven 

Saith. 

Saint 

Sant. 

Shade 

Ysgod. 

Salacious 

sai 

Sham 

Shorn  mi. 

Sale,  French,  fil- 

Sheath 

Caead. 

thy. 

Shield 

Ysgwydd. 

Salt 

Hallt. 

Scutam,  Lahn. 

S 

Shore 

Cwrr. 

Halen.  Salen. 

Sicdty,  dryness  Sych. 

Sallow 

Qy.  Sar. 

Sign 

Sygn. 
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5ilk,  Satin 

Sidan,  Sidann. 

Spear 

Ysper. 

simmer 

Symmem. 

Special 

Yspysol. 

simple 

SymL 

Spikenard 

Yspicnard. 

Simpleton 

Symlyn. 

Spirit 

Yspryd. 

5ir 

Sur. 

Splendid 

Ysplennydd. 

lister 

Chwaer. 

Spoil 

Yspail. 

Schwester,  Ger, 

Spoil,  to 

Yspeillio. 

^it 

Suddo. 

Sponge 

Ysbwng. 

six 
^kiff 

Sey,  Se,  Cwech. 
Scaff. 

Sprig 

Spy 

(S)brig. 
Yspio. 

i^kiUed 

Celfydd. 

Square 

Ysgwar. 

skirmish.  Scrim 

-  Ysgarm. 

Stable 

Ystabl. 

mage 

Stage 

Ystod. 

5kin 

Cenn. 

Stadium,  Latin, 

Skip 

Cipio,  Ysgipio. 

Stamp 

Siamp. 

Slack 

Yshicc 

State 

YstAd. 

Slacken 

(S)laccan. 

Stank 

Ystanc. 

Slant 

Ysglent. 

Stain 

Ystaenio. 

Slay 

(S)l&dd. 

Stallion 

Ysdalwyn. 

slaaghter 

•  (S)lliadiad. 

Star 

S6r,  Syr. 

(S)llAdd. 
Yslyvn. 

Stang 

Ystang. 

Sloven 

Steady 

Eistedd. 

Slither 

(S)llithro. 

SUid 

Slide 

Stew 

Sew,  juicy,  saucy. 

Smear 

Smior. 

Steward 

Stivardwr. 

Smoke 

Ysmwg. 

Stiff 

Ystifnig. 

Smooth 

(S)mwythuB. 

Stiffen 

Esmwyth. 

Stiffening 

Snite  or  Snipe 

Ysnit. 

Stomach 

Ystumiad. 

^oap 

Sebon. 

Stumog. 

Sober 

Syberw. 

Stool 

Yst61. 

^briety 

Syberwyd. 

Storm 

Ystorm. 

^o&^y 

Soegen. 

Street 

Ystr&d. 

Solace 

SaU. 
Solas. 

Strum 

Ystryd. 
(S)trwm,  mourn- 

Solar 

Heaulwr,  Sulwr. 

ful  noise. 

S 

Studious 

Astud. 

Solid 

Swllt. 

Study 

Astudneth. 

Sop 

Soppen. 

Suck 

SAg,  Syg. 

Sorry 

Sorri. 

Suck,  to 

Susrno. 

Sorrow 

Sorhao. 

Suds,  as  soapsuds  Siidd. 

Soar 

Sur. 

Sugar 

Suwgr,     iriKxap, 

$our,  in  smell 

Sawyrus. 

OreeJk,       Sac- 

Souse 

Sawdd. 

charum,  Latin. 

>owBe 

Soddi,  immersed. 

Suitor 

Swyddwr. 

^y.  Seeth  and 

Sum 

Summ,  Swmp. 

)odden 

Sun 

Huan. 

yound 

S6n. 

S 

k)und 

Sain 

Sup 

Swp. 

lower 

Hewer. 

Supper 

Swppr. 

S 

Sure 

Sioer. 

>pace 

Yspaidd. 

Sicker,  German. 

Jpayed 

Dispaidd. 

Surdngle 

CengL 

Ll 
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*weat 

Chwy  u. 

Thy 

Ti,Dy. 

Syllable 

Sillaf. 

Tl»yme 
Tides 

Teim. 

Synod 

Sinneddr. 

Teitiau. 

Synople,  red  lead  Sinoble. 

Tyke 

Twych. 

Tiggy, «  pig 

Tahard 

Tabar. 

Time 

Tymp. 

Table 

Tabl. 

Tiffiji 

Diffjm,  a  oTL«. 

Tablet 

Taflod. 

asmsDmeil 

Tabor 

Tabwrdd. 

Tine,  Tind,  Tin 

-  Tan,  fire. 

Tackling 

Tacclu. 

der 

Tackle 

Tin 

Ystaen^tiiL 

THient 

Talen. 

Stannnm,  Lai-'' 

Tally 

T41,  Tain. 

Tinkle 

Tine,  TincttB- 

Tall 

T41. 

Title 

Titl.  TitoL 

Tallow 

Deilliaw,  melted 

Toddy 

Tawdd,Toddltc 

Waehter, 

mixliqoofs. 

Task 

T&sg. 

Token 

Dogn. 

Tax 

Tasgiad. 

Toll 

Toll,  Til,  M^^y 

Taxation 

ToUft. 

Tassel 

Tasl. 

Ton 

TnneU. 

Target 

Tarian. 

Tone 

T6n. 

Tavern 

Tafarn. 

Top 

Topp. 

Tear 

Dcigr. 

Torque 

Terch,  Torth. 

Teigr. 
Teth. 

Tort 

TcHb. 

Teat 

Towards 

Tnag,Twag>t 

Temper 

Tymmer. 

Tower 

Twr. 

Temperate 

Tymmerhus. 

Track 

Trych. 

Tcmperatore 

Tymmeredd. 

Tracker 

Trychwr. 

Tempest 

Tyrap. 

Treachery 

Trwch. 

Tempestuous 

l^mmestiog. 

Treacheroas 

Tymmhestlog. 

Trick 

Temple 

Teml. 

Trickery 

Trychiad. 

Temptation 

Tentiad. 

lYickster 

Tender 

Tyner. 

Treacle 

TriagL 

Terrier 

Tir,  earth,  land. 

Tread 

Troed.  the  foot. 

Terpestrial 

Tread,  to 

Troedio. 

Terminus 

Terfyn. 

Treader 

Troedwr. 

Terse 

T6r. 

Treasure 

Trysor. 

Testify 

Tystis. 

Treatise 

Tnitb. 

Thames,  river 

Demyss. 

Tract 

The,  anciently 

Y. 

Treble 

Trebl,TridTbh?. 

Ye 

Tressel 

Trestel,  TresrL 

Thick 

Tewychu. 

Triangle 

Teirongl      Tit- 

Thicken 

fal. 

Third 

Trydedd. 

Tribe 

Trev. 

Thorn 

Draen. 

Trinity 

Trindod. 

Three 

Tri,  Tair. 

Trip 

Tripio. 

Throne 

Trwn. 

Tripe 

Trippa. 

Throw 

Bwrw. 

Trembling 

Teimlad. 

Th 

Trist^sad 

Trist 

k  Tin  being  a  British  production,  it  is  evident  that  the  Latin  word  is  taken  tn>» 
the  Bxitiah,  and  not  the  British  firom  the  Latin. 
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'rivet.  Tripod 

Trybedd,     Trith- 

Varnish 

Bernais. 

roed. 

V 

"roop 

Torf. 

Vassal 

Gwas. 

'rumpet 

Trwmpels. 

Veil 

Gwely. 

^'rumpetor 

Trwmplwr. 

Vein 

Awen. 

,>us8le 

TroBoI. 

Verity 

Gwir,  Wir. 

.Vyst 

Trwst. 

Truth 

Gwiredd. 

Tryst,    a    noise, 

t" 

riot. 

Verse 

Qwcrs. 

rruth 

Tnigth. 

Vetch 

Gwyg. 

?uck,    a    short  Tweca.                   | 

Couch 

sword 

Quitch 

Pump 

Twmpath. 

Vice 

Gwyd. 

Tomb 

Vigil 

Gwyl. 

Cumulus 

Vile 

Gwael. 

i^un 

Tonnen. 

ViU 

Heol. 

Tunnel 

Taenello. 

Village 

"urn 

Turnio. 

Vine 

Gwin,  Gwinwyd- 

Paruing-lathe 

Turn. 

Wine 

den. 

Turner 

Turnwr. 

Vineyard 

Gwinllan. 

Turn 

Troi. 

Vinegar 

Gwinegr. 

Turret 

Twred. 

Violin 

Pfiollynn,  a  bot- 

Turtle-dove 

Turtur. 

tle-shaped    in- 

Cut 

Twtt. 

strument. 

Twaddle 

Chwedel. 

Viper 

Gwibr. 

^Vheedle 

Twyllo. 

Virility 

Gwrhidri. 

Twenty 

(T)ugeint. 

Virtue 

Gwyrth,     manli- 

Twist, to 

Dwyso. 

Worth 

ness. 

Twiat 

Dwys, 

Worthiness 

Twixt 

Twygg,  division. 

[ictwixt 

Wade 

Hwyad,   the    ac- 

Two 

Dau,  Dwy. 

tion  of  a  duck 

Twilight 

TywyU. 

WaQ 

Wylo. 

lyrant 

Teym. 

Waist 

Gwase. 

Tyranny 

Teyrnas. 

Waistcoat 

Gwasgod. 

Wain,  a  waggon  Wyn. 

U'nfortunate 

Anfawd. 

Cert-wyn. 

Ciifruitful 

Anffrwythlon. 

Wall 

Gual,  Wal. 

Unhappy 

Anhappus. 

Wan 

Gwaun,  Egwan. 

Union 

Uniawn. 

Wane 

Unity 

Undod.       Unoli- 

Wanderer 

Gwnnder. 

aeth. 

Want 

Chwant. 

Unnatural 

Annaturiel. 

Want 

Wadd. 

Unrendy 

Annbarod. 

Wont 

Unwell 

Anhwyl. 

Wannet,  a  mole 

l^urer 

Usuriwr. 

Warrant 

Gwarant 

Usury 

Xlsuriaeth. 

Guarantee 

Usquebagh 

Uisgebach. 

Warrantry 

Gwarantwydd. 

Warden 

Gwardwr. 

'Vail 

Hwyl. 

Warder 

•  Neither  the  Welch  nor  the  Hebrew  have  any  Y.   Words  commencing  with  this 
letter  in  other  languages  are  represented  in  Wdch  by  G,  H,  or  Ph. 
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Waste 

GwBstad. 

Wind 

Gwynt 

Wasted 

Vent 

Watch 

Gwarcbad* 

Windy 

Gwyntog. 

Guard 

Window,     or 

Gwynt  Ddr. 

Water 

Aweddwr. 

Wind-door 

Weak 

GwAg,  Gw4c 

Wine 

Wm.Gwiii. 

Weave 

Gwev 

Winnow 

GwyntyU. 

Weaver 

Gwchydd. 

Wire 

Gwyro,  to  twiit 

Web 

Gwe,  Gwaitiu 

Wh'sky 

Uis^ 

Weft 

With 

WythiL 

Wed 

Dyweddio. 

Wood 

Coed.        Wyda, 

Wedding 

Dyweddi. 
Weddog. 

Gwydd. 

Wedlock 

Woodward 

Coedwr. 

Wedded 

Wooder 

Weed 

Anwyd 

Wool 

Wl&B. 

Wfll,  in  health 

,  HwyL 

Woolly 

Gwllydd. 

prosperous 

Work 

Gorch-irjl, 

Wheat 
Wheedle 

Chwedl,  to  talk 

Gwuth. 
Wermod. 

over. 

Worse 

Owaeth. 

Whiff 

Chwyth. 

Worth 

Gwerth. 

While 

Chwil-iad, 

Worthy 

Cywerthydd. 

Chwil-fa. 

Wrath 

Rhaff. 

Whimple 

Gwimpl. 

Wriggle 

Rhuglo^ 

Whirl 

Gwyr. 

EhiigUdexteiwn 

Curve 

Writhe 

Rhwstni. 

WTiish 

Ffysg. 

Wrist 

W 

Wrest 

Whistle 

Chwistel. 

Weasel 

Yea 

le. 

White 

Gwinnedd. 

Yes 

Whin 

Chwyn. 

YeUow 

Gloyw. 

Who 

Pwy. 

MelynUiw. 

Whole,  sound 

HoU-iach. 

Yelt,  a  young 

GwyUt 

Whole,  entire 

Gwbl, 

pig 

Cwbl. 

Yet 

Etto. 

Wicket 

Gwichet. 

Yew 

Yw. 

Widow 

Weddw. 

Ywen. 

Will 

Ewyllys. 

Yoke 

Ian. 

Willing 

Ewyllysgar. 

Young 

Jeuangc 

Wild 

WyUt. 

Ynle 

Wyl,GwyL 

APPENDIX  VIII. 

ON  BBITI8H  NAMES  BEMAINING  STILL  IN  BBITAIN. 

It  has  been  most  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
British  element  has  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  superseded  not 
only  the  language  of  the  aborigines  but  has  altogether 
displaced  and  annihilated  the  former  British  popu- 
lation. So  our  youth,  at  least,  have  been  and  are  still 
instructed  by  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  attribute  everything  of  learning,  zeal, 
activity,  and  industry  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  which 
runs  in  our  veins.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Dictionary,  ignoring  any  British  element  in  the  pre- 
sent language  of  England,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  when 
the  Saxons  seized  this  country,  they  suffered  the  Britons 
to  live  among  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  ground,  and  other  laborious  and  ig- 
noble services.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  nation, 
however  depressed,  should  havfe  been  mixed  with  an- 
other in  considerable  numbers  without  some  commu- 
nication of  their  tongue,  and  therefore  it  may  with 
great  reason  be  imagined  that  those  who  were  not  shel- 
tered in  the  moimtains  perished  by  the  sword." 

That  some  communication  of  the  British  language 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  inhabitants  of' the 
soil,  and  that  not  a  very  unimportant  portion,  the  author 
of  this  work  trusts  that  he  has  already  shewn.  He 
now  desires  to  shew  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  island  did  not  "perish  by  the  sword,"  and  that 
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if  they  escaped  to  "  the  mountains,"  they  have  issued 
forth  in  such  numbers  as  to  replenish  the  nation  with 
the  multitude  of  their  names. 


Families. 

157 

110 

249 

85 


Qlfsrgj  List. 

Davis,  Davies,  Davys . 

Evans 

Jones 

Morgan      •        •        . 

Price,  Pryce,  Pryse,  ap  Rhys  51 

Owen          ....  60 

HoweU       ....  13 

Powell        ....  40 

Lloyd         ....  51 

Griffiths      ....  60 

Hughes      ....  82 

Hopkins     .        .        •        .15 

Jenkins      ....  44 

Watkins     ....  12 

Parry         .         .         .        .  23 

Williams    ....  200 

Rice  and  Reece  ...  35 

Vaughan    ....  20 

Griffins       ....  6 

1313 


London  IMrectary.  OammflR^sL 

Tanv^^m. 

Davis,  Davies,  DavyB . 

.    550 

Evans 

.     SiO 

Jones 

,    SfO 

Morgan 

.     250 

Price,  Pryse,  Prj 

rce     , 

.    200 

Owen 

.      90 

HoweU 

.      70 

PoweU        . 

.     160 

Lloyd 

.     150 

Griffiths     . 

.     135 

Hughes 

.     190 

Hopkins     . 

.      85 

Jenkins 

.       & 

Watkins     . 

.     110 

Parry 

.       50 

W^Uliams    . 

.     550 

Rice  and  Reece 

.       45 

Vaughan    . 

.       40 

Griffins 

40 

3940 


The  London  Court  Directory  gives  260  families  of 
Jones,  so  that  adding  these  to  the  Commercial  list,  and 
giving  five  to  each  family,  there  are  5400  Joneses  in 
London  only,  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Court  and  Commercial  Directory,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousands  in  lower  life. 

Add  to  these  names  the  Craddocks,  the  Maddoxes,  the 
Tudors,  Llewellyns,  and  their  corruption  Welling?, 
Merediths,  and  their  corruption  Readys,  Wilkins,  Ap 
Ithels,  ap  Eynons,  Benyons,  Kennions,  Gwyns,  Wynns, 
Gwydyrs,  Gwythers,  Withers,  Bevans,  Ap  Evans,  Bad- 
hams,  Bowens,  Ap  Owens,  Gwinnetts,  Mathews,  Roberts, 
Up  Johns,  Ap  Johns,  Probyns,  Ap  Robins,  Preece,  Ma- 
chens,  Richards,  Cloughs,  Gowers,  Pughs,  Nichols, 
Powys,  Thomas,  Leysons,  Gwillims,  Trahems,  Trevor, 
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and  a  host  of  Cymro-Comish  names,  commencing  with 
Tre,  Pol  and  Pen  %  Trevellians^  Tremaines,  Trevannions, 
Trehecks,  Tregarthens,  Trelawneys,  Poltimores,  Pol- 
wheles,  Pendrys,  Pendarvis,  Penrose,  &c.,  and  a  thou- 
sand more,  more  than  would  fill  a  large  sheet.  Take 
the  London  Court  Guide,  the  Birmingham^  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  Bristol  Commercial  Guides,  and  the  lists 
of  watering  places,  and  see  how  these  names  fill  the 
pages.  I  think  there  need  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
whether  the  Britons  were  exterminated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

■    "  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

You  shall  know  the  Cornish  men."— Car^w. 
And  again : — 

"By  Tre,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  most  Cornish  men." — Camden* s  £emains. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  CORRECTliA^ 

WmCH    HATE   OCCU&BEB    DlTEDfG   THE    PROORBB8   OF  THI?  «  '^'| 

I 

P.  iv.  For  boa,  read  Vd2. 

For  -r»D,  read  tid.  ] 

p.  vi.  Supposing  for  a  moment,  with  a  modern Sf^ 
writer,  that  there  have  been  separate  crearions  of  sijBi 
kind,  and  that  it  is  to  the  Adamo-Jfoachic  race  cjf 
that  the  revelations  of  God's  Word  and  promises  L^v: 
been  made,  such  a  line  of  argument  leaves  the  infert: 
unavoidable  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  rest  : 
mankind  (if  there  be  any  such  in  existence)  in  the  c:  • 
elusion  of  all  of  them,  as  we  are  expressly  told  all  ^■ 
concluded,  under  the  curse  for  Adam's  sin,  to  which,  li 
they  are  not  Adam's  progeny,  they  could  not  have  be - 
justly  subject.     We  are  told  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  i 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."    This  is  ma-^ 
the  ground  and  reason  for  the  command  to  "  preacb  tin 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  i.e.  every  created  man,  h^ 
and  Gentile  or  heathen.     Where  the  object  or  set^ 
of  our  Lord's  command,  to  "go,  teach  all  nations' 
where  the  importance  of  missions  to  the  heathen  ?  fo 
if  they  be  not,  through  Adam  and  Eve,  inheritors  ^ 
the  curse,  they  cannot  have  part  in  the  redemptio 
through  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  Eve,  appointed  t 
heal  the  breach  between  the  offended  and  the  offende 
But  we  are  especially  told  that  "  by  one  ntan  sin  enteiv 
into  the  world,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  »«?«» ^^ 
that  all  have  sinned/'  "  therefore  as  by  the  offence  ofo\ 
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judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so 
by  the  righteousness  of  one  (Christ)  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification."  So  also  we  are  assured 
that  there  is  "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  m  all." 

Another  difficulty  with  this  writer  seems  to  be  the 
retrogression  in  civilization  of  peoples  who  have  once 
experienced  its  value.  An  answer  it  would  seem  might 
readily  be  found  both  in  Scripture  and  common  sense. 
The  God  who  turneth  a  fruitful  land  into  a  wilderness 
for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein,  acts  the 
same  by  nations  as  by  individuals.  They  who  resist 
^race  are  deprived  of  it,  and  "  whosoever  hath  not,"  i.e. 
does  not  improve  what  he  hath,  "  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,"  or  "seemeth 
to  have." 

Scripture  rightly  read  will  supply  us  with  answers 
to  all  difficulties  except  those  hidden  mysteries  of  God 
which  "angels  desire  to  look  into"  in  vain;  and  it 
is  promised  to  those  who  in  humble  submission  seek 
to  learn  with  patience  God's  revealable  mysteries,  that 
what  they  know  not  now  they  "  shall  know  hereafter ;" 
but  every  attempt  (however  well  intended)  to  make 
a  compromise  between  religion  and  the  philosophy  of 
this  world  must  only  tend  to  produce  greater  difficul- 
ties and  cause  greater  confusion. 

But  do  we  not  see  retrogression  both  in  nations  and 
individuals  ?  Is  the  Holy  Land  now,  as  it  was,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands  ? 
Is  Egypt  now  in  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  the 
great  Pharaohs  left  it  ?  What  are  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon ?  Do  we  not  see  members  of  families  brought  up 
in  the  highest  refinement  sinking  down  into  the  de- 
gradation of  the  lowest  of  the  low,  becoming  in  t' 
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turn  parents  of  families  of  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  fthey  had  never  known  better  things.  Yet  there 
has  been  a  why  and  a  wherefore  to  be  sought  out  in  the 
counsels  of  God.  It  is  the  Lord  that  "  setteth  up  one 
and  bringeth  down  another/^  and  "  shall  not  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth  do  right/'  who  knows  the  provocations 
with  which  He  is  provoked  to  degrade  P  He  knows  the 
resistance  made  to  His  benevolence,  and  if  the  fall  of 
some  be  the  bringing  in  of  others,  there  is  an  object  in 
this,  that  we  be  "  not  high-minded,  but  fear,*'  lest  we 
also  **  be  cut  off."  The  fallen  ones  are  a  constant  re- 
minder to  those  who  stand,  they  are  set  to  provoke 
them  and  stir  them  up  to  zeal  and  good  deeds  towards 
the  fallen,  that  we  impart  to  them  the  knowledge,  the 
blessings^  and  the  promises  made  to  us,  and  of  which 
(though  fallen)  they  are  still  heirs  as  soon  as  they 
will  turn  and  listen  to  the  redemption  promised  to 
them  through  the  second  Adam. 

The  assumption  by  Christ  of  the  human  nature  seems 
to  forbid  the  divisibility  of  that  nature.  Perfect  God 
and  perfect  Man,  He  came  to  represent  the  tchole  human 
race,  and  the  term  brother,  so  universally  adopted  for 
the  human  family,  seems  a  proof  that  we  all  descend 
from  a  common  ancestor.  Our  Saviour  Himself  was 
"not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.'*  To  limit  this 
brotherhood  would  be  to  act  as  the  Jews  did  with 
regard  to  their  ideas  of  neighbourhood-  Our  Lord 
teaches  us  a  more  enlarged  view.  Indeed  the  term 
brother  could  scarcely  be  even  figuratively  applied  to 
those  descended  from  a  different  parentage. 

p.  xi.  If  the  Noachian  flood  were  not  universal  it 
then  follows  that  we  have  the  tradition  of  a  variety  of 
deluges  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  every  one  of 
which  occurs  the  extraordinary  record  of  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  a  single  family  in  a  vessel  constructed  for  that 
purpose ; — rather  too  remarkable  a  repetition  of  history 
not  to  relate  to  the  same  event. 

p.  5.  For  'architrave'  read  'pediment/ 

p.  11.  In  the  siege  of  Simonosaki^  in  the  Japanese 
inland  sea,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  America,  in  1864,  we  find  the  Japanese 
using  bows  and  arrows  in  combination  with  rifled  ar- 
tillery and  Enfield  rifles. 

p.  15.  Ammianus  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  tra- 
dition, for  he  professes  to  have  derived  his  information 
from  Timagenes,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  B.C.  54. 

p.  16.  Fosbroke,  in  his  "  History  of  Gloucester- 
shire *,"  says  that  "  oblong  barrows  somewhat  higher 
at  the  head  than  the  feet,  and  accurately  ovated  at 
both  extremities,  are  &till  existing  on  the  plains  of 
Troy."  If  this  statement  be  correct,  we  have  again 
the  identity  of  shape  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Trojans 
and  Britons,  a  circumstance  of  some  value  amongst 
others  in  the  identification  of  peoples. 

p.  18.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  Pranciscus  Ju- 
nius ^  says  that  not  only  were  the  Indian,  Persian, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic  languages  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  also  the  Celtic  and  Gothic.  Rowland,  in 
his  Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata,  deduces  as  many  as  three 
hundred  British  roots  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  I  suspect 
that  a  vast  number  more  words  now  in  use  may  be 
traced  to  that  language,  and  if  both  the  Gothic  and 
the  Celtic  are  cognates  of  Hebrew,  then  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  language  we  now  speak,  being  the  root  both  of 
the  British  and  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  235.  ^  Frcefat  Grammat,  p.  19. 
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p.  22.  In  Herefordshire,  the  village  Trevil,  from  Tre 
and  Yil ;  so  also  the  ancient  British  family  name  of 
Tre-villian. 

p.  28.  The  Druid  priests,  as  we  read  in  Caesar®,  were 
exempt  from  war  and  tribute  exactly  as  were  the  Le- 
vites  among  the  Jews.  Strabo^  remarks  that  this  cus- 
tom was  as  old  as  Homer's  time,  and  the  priests  of 
Minerva  at  Alalcomenon  were  exempt  from  impress- 
ment to  the  Trojan  war, 

p.  45.  Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  the  tra- 
dition that  universities  or  schools  of  learning  existed  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  bare  sugges- 
tion that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  sites  of  two 
of  those  places  of  study  has  been  treated  with  contempt. 
Nevertheless  we  have  still  remaining  in  both  of  these 
towns  specimens  of  those  peculiarly  British  lofty  arti- 
ficial hills  which  may  readily  be  supposed  to  have 
served  as  places  of  assembly,  whether  for  legislation, 
justice,  instruction,  or  other  such  purposes.  Few  anti- 
quaries would  doubt  the  decided  British  origin  of  these 
mounds,  which  are  found  at  Caerleon,  Marlborough, 
Silbury,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  a  few  other  places. 
They  were  evidently  erected  with  much  pains,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  thrown  up  without  an 
adequate  object.  Yet  what  object  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  these  traditions  with  respect  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  British  ancestry  ? 

The  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  in  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  British  Temples  of  Wilts.,  endeavours  to  shew  that 
the  mound  at  Silbury  was  the  centre  of  a  great  plane- 
tarium, or  stationary  orrery.  I  confess  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  so,  and  considering  the 

''  ^ib.  vi.  -  Geogr.,  lib.  ix. 
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testimony  which  both  Julius  Caesar®  and  Pomponius 
Mela'  give  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  astronomy- 
possessed  by  the  Druids,  and  the  pains  taken  by  them 
to  teach  these  things  to  their  youth,  we  have  probably 
here  the  clue  to  the  object  and  purposes  of  these  mounds 
and  the  subject-matter  of  the  things  there  taught.  In 
short,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  mounds 
were  the  germs  of  the  present  universities,  the  sites  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  having  been  amplified  to  their 
present  extent,  while  the  others  have  been  abandoned, 
and  that  astronomy,  geometry,  and  religion  were  taught 
in  those  localities. 

p.  47.  In  the  list  of  foreign  words  in  occasional  use 
in  Greek  writers,  given  in  Valpy^s  Steph.  Thesaur.^, 
among  the  Celtic  words  is  given  BpaKxai,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained as  ii^Oipai  avyetoi,  i.e. '  leather  breeches,  goat's- 
skin  leather/ 

p.  48.  When  it  is  said  in  Genesis  iii.  21  that  '*  the 
Lord  God  made  coats  of  skins  and  clothed '^  our  first 
parents,  the  Hebrew  word  is  niariD,  Cot-nut.  In 
Greek  the  word  is  translated  ;j^ftT<»i/,  Chit-on,  shewing 
the  descent  of  the  aboriginal  language.  Coating  is 
still  not  an  uncommon  name  for  clothing.  We  read 
of  Bath  coating  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Skins  were  doubtless  the  earliest  and  most  natural 
clothing  of  man. 

*  "Malta  prsdterea  de  siderihus  atqtte  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  ae 
ierrarum  magnitudine,  de  remm  naturA,  de  deornm  immortalium  yi 
ac  potestate  disputant,  et  juveniuH  transdunt" —{Casar,  lib.  vi.  cc. 
13—20.) 

'  **  Habent  tamen  et  facnndiam  snam  magistrosqne  sapientiiB  Dmidas. 
Hi  terrsB  mundique  magnitudinem  et  formam  motvs  ccbU  ac  siderum  ac 
quid  Dii  velint  scire  profitentar.  Docent  multa  nobilisamoe  gentis." — 
(Pomp.  Mela  da  Situ  Orhis,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.) 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  cccclzzi. 
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It  was  a  custom  that  the  priest  should  have  the  skin 
of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  \  Virgil  represents 
the  priests  of  Hercules  clad  in  skins  after  their  man- 
ner, **  Pellibus  in  morem  cincti  ^" 

Thus  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity of  clothing  and  sacrifice  were  simultaneous. 

pp.  49,  50.  "  Eusebius  informs  us/'  says  Mr.  Mau- 
rice S  "  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Elephantine 
worshipped  the  figure  of  a  man  painted  blue,  to  mark 
his  celestial  origin/* 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  blue  painting  of  the 
Britons  in  the  certain  religious  rites  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
was  to  mark  their  descent,  as  CaBsar  says,  "  from  Dis." 

p.  49.  The  custom  of  going  naked  in  certain  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies,  although  it  might  appear 
strange  to  Pliny,  in  whose  country  it  did  not  prevail, 
was  nevertheless  a  common  practice  in  eastern  nations. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy,  and  honoured  with  a  visit  the  sepulchres  of 
Achilles,  Priam,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
he  covered  their  graves  with  flowers,  and  ran  na^rf 
round  the  tombs,  as  we  are  told  was  the  custom  at 
funerals  in  that  country,  sacrificing  to  the  departed 
spirit  of  his  so-called  ancestor  Achilles,  whom  he 
deemed  most  fortunate  in  having  had  a  Homer  to 
resound  his  praises  ^ 

The  most  utter  historical  sceptic  and  greatest  enemy 
to  hero-worship  would  scarcely  call  Alexander  the  Great 
a  barbarian  or  savage.  Yet  his  adoption  of  the  habit 
of  nudity  in  the  performance  of  a  so-esteemed  religious 

^  Lev.  vii.  8.  >  iEn.  viiL  282. 

^  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

>  See  Sandys'  "  Jonrney  in  Turkey,  Holy  Laud,  Ac,  AJ).  1682," 
p.  19. 
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rite^  as  being  the  custom  of  the  Troad,  may  exhibit 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Trojano-Greek  and 
British  religious  customs. 

The  total  or  partial  uncovering  of  the  body  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies  was  the  custom  of  old  both  in  true 
and  false  worship.  We  read,  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  that  when 
Saul  went  to  Naioth  in  Ramah  in  pursuit  of  David, 
'^  he  stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  before 
Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night,  wherefore  they  say.  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?'* 

Micah  i.  8  says,  **  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl,  I 
will  go  stripped  and  nakedJ' 

It  was  also  a  proof  of  mourning  and  sorrow :  "  Trem- 
ble, ye  careless  ones,  strip  you  and  make  ye  hare  °*." 

David ",  when  he  danced  before  the  ark,  had  put  off 
all  his  clothes  except  "a  linen  ephod,"  in  short,  his 
shirt,  and  it  was  cast  in  his  teeth  by  his  ungodly  wife 
Miclial  (the  last  who  should  have  reproached  him  in 
that  respect,  though  the  irreligious  are  often  the  first 
to  pick  holes  in  the  conduct  of  the  godly)  that  he  had 
"  uncovered  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
servants  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows"  (i.e.  Baal-worship- 
pers) "  shamelessly  uncovereth  himself  °.'^ 

David's  conduct  and  language  on  this  occasion  sup- 
ply us  with  the  key  to  the  reason  which  people  of  old 
had  for  thus  denuding  themselves :  **  I  will  yet  be  more 
vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base  in  mine  own  sight  p." 
He  divests  himself  of  all  his  pride,  and  humbles 
himself  before  God.  The  very  words  Divesting  and 
Denuding  seem  to  be  figures  borrowed  from  these  cus- 
toms.    The  same  train  of  thought  seems  to  be  trans- 

»  Isa.  xxxii.  11.        •»  2  Sam.  vi.  14.        *•  Ibid.  20.        p  Ibid.  22. 
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ferred  to  the  New  Testament,  where  we  are  exhorted 
to  **  Put  off  the  old  man ;"  "  Put  off  all  these,  anger, 
wrath,"  &a;  ''Put  on  Christ;''  ''Be  clothed  with 
humility ;"  "  Put  oflf  thine  ornaments  from  thee  **." 

The  Septuagint  gives  the  following  as  a  translation 
of  these  latter  words,  "  Put  oflF  your  robes  and  your  gar- 
ments." In  Pitt's  Travels  we  learn  that  the  Arab  pil- 
grims in  approaching  the  temple  at  Mecca  take  off  all 
their  clothes,  putting  on  only  a  wrapper  round  their 
middle. 

Different  nations,  however,  have  had  different  views 
on  this  subject. 

The  ancient  Romans  performed  their  sacred  rites 
with  a  covering  on  their  heads,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Virgil  ',— 

*'  Tnm  numina  sancta  precamnr 
Et  capita  ante  aras  Phrjgio  velamur  amictu." 

The  Grecians,  on  the  contrary,  performed  their  sacred 
rites  bare-headed.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  says,  *'  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying 
with  his  head  covered  dishonoureth  his  head  ■." 

We  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
motive  of  Moses  in  taking  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet^ 
if  the  reasons  had  not  been  given  us  in  the  express 
command  of  God,  "  Take  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
We  do  not  continue  that  especial  mark  of  respect  to 
places  in  which  we  worship  God,  though  the  Turks  do, 
and  they  again  omit  ceremonies  which  we  adopt.  The 
going  bare,  or  bare-footed  or  bare-headed,  are  con- 
ventional ceremonies  and  customs  in  different  nations, 
and  when  the  motive  is  right  we  may  be  sure  that 

fl  Kxod.  xxxiii.  5.  '  Mn.  iii.  548.  •  1  Cor.  xi.  4. 
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however  strange  they  may  some  of  them  appear  to  our 
notions,  they  have  their  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  thirty-fourth  Article  of  our  Church  has  a  most 
valuable  passage  bearing  upon  this  point : — "  It  is 
not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one,  or  utterly  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,"  &c. ; 
and  whenever  there  is  nothing  in  thede  things  "  against 
God's  Word,"  we  must  make  all  allowance  for  difference 
of  climate,  notions,  and  nationality.  The  great  object 
we  have  to  avoid  is  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and 
negligence  and  indifference  on  the  other.  The  omission 
of  forms  and  ceremonies  is  as  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  Scripture  and  the  revealed  will  of  God  as 
materialism  itself.  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
but  aids  and  helps  to  spiritual  worship  are  constantly 
prescribed  in  Scripture. 

God  is  undoubtedly-  glorified  wherever  He  is  spiri- 
tually recognised,  in  the  very  variety  of  the  modes  of 
His  worship.  Uniformity  of  ceremonies  is  as  unde- 
sirable as  it  would  be  unattainable.  What  we  want  is 
more  charity  to  recognise  the  good  in  all  while  we 
avoid  the  evil.  Why  should  we  in  mourning  and  fast- 
ing adopt  the  black  dress,  or  in  the  case  of  the  decease 
of  a  juvenile  member  of  a  family  run  into  the  extreme 
and  put  on  white  apparel,  and  yet  profess  a  pious 
horror,  or  exhibit  the  smile  of  ridicule  at  the  yellow 
mourning  of  the  Chinese,  the  green  religious  vest  of 
the  Turk,  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  the  Jew.  ^'  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;" 
'*  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."  It  is  the 
garb  of  the  hypocrite  only  which  is  distasteful  to  God. 

M  m 
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It  is  however  important  to  trace  the  motives  as  a  clue 
to  the  conduct  of  our  British  forefathers. 

p.  53.  For  Nicotris  read  Nitocris. 

p.  55.  The  parliament,  senate,  or  government  of  the 
Britons  was  to  a  certain  degree  a  popular  or  repre- 
sentative government.  Ambiorix,  King  of  the  Ebu- 
rones  in  Gaul,  describes  without  doubt  the  state  of 
government  throughout  Gaul  and  Britain  when  he 
says  that  "his  government  was  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  multitude  had  no  less  authority  over  him  than  he  ottr 
them  *.'*  It  would  be  very  difficult  now-a-days  for  the 
sovereign  to  pass  any  measure  decidedly  unpopular 
with  the  multitude.  But  is  that  a  proof  that  we  are 
savages  ? 

p.  56.  Bascaud^e,  '  the  British  baskets,'  (whence  the 
latter  name,)  in  much  esteem  among  the  Romans;  qy. 
derivation,  ip  pt^,  Basq-quedy  'cut- wood,*  or  'cut- 
twigs.'  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  baskets 
were  made  of  twigs  or  of  pottery.  If  the  latter,  then 
I  would  suggest  the  etymon  of  p!Jn,  Basq,  '  to  make 
soft  by  moistening/  as  clay  or  meal:  so  Paganinus, 
"  Maceratum  est  ut  emoUescat  '^." 

p.  62.  Servius,  in  note  on  Virgil  ^,  says  "  there  is  in 
Cyprus  an  image  of  a  bearded  Venus,  with  the  body  and 
dress  of  a  woman,  but  with  a  sceptre  and  the  sex  of 
a  man,  which  they  call  *A(f>pohiTo^,  to  which  the  men 
sacrifice  in  a  female  dress,  the  women  in  a  mascu- 
Une." 

Amobius  ^  derides  the  heathen  for  praying  to  deities 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  gods  or  goddesses, 

*  Catar  de  Bell.  Gall.^  v.  27. 

"  Qy.  does  Biscuit-Cbina  come  from  this,  or  U  it  really  from  tie 
French  Bis-evit,  *  twice  baked  ?' 
^  Mu,  ii.  line  632.  «  Advers,  Qent^  lib.  iil. 
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''Consueti  in  precibus  sive  tu  Deus^  sive  tu  Dea 
dicere  ^." 

p.  62.  The  Egyptians,  says  Plutarch^  called  the  moon 
the  mother  of  the  worlds  and  assigned  to  her  a  nature 
both  male  and  female ;  and  Boyse  ^  says  of  Diana,  Luna, 
or  the  moon,  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  this  deity 
both  as  male  and  female,  the  men  sacrificing  to  it  as 
Luna,  the  women  as  Lunus,  and  each  sex  on  these  oc- 
casions assuming  the  dress  of  the  other. 

We  are  undoubtedly  led  in  Scripture  to  suppose  that 
the  heavenly  beings  are  of  no  sex.  Our  Lord  tells  us  * 
that  "  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven.^' 
The  condition  of  sex  appears  to  have  been  made  for 
this  world  only ;  "  male  and  female  created  He  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.**  It 
seems  that  this  condition  shall  no  longer  exist  in 
Christ's  kingdom ;  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  All 
distinctions  of  rank,  country,  condition,  and  sex  will 
be  done  away  when  the  necessity  for  them  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

p.  63.  For  cataclasm  read  cataclysm. 

For  bsn  read  bvD,  twice;  p.  64,  four  times.  And 
for  ]rso  read  X)VT^. 

p.  65.  As  another  instance  of  the  theory  that  wood 
in  most  languages  means  cuttable  material,  we  may 
instance  our  word  'timber,*  and  its  correspondent  in 
Greek,  rifMcvo^,  from  rifMVco, '  to  cut;'  also  in  its  Teutonic 
form  of  Ziramer  and  Timmer,  all  coming  from  -iqt, 
Ziraer,  '  to  cut  off.* 

»  TertuUian,  ApoL,  c.  16.  ^  Paniheon,  p.  72. 

'  Matt.  xxii.  30. 
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• 
p.  72,  Dote.  It  would  seem  that  the  builders  of  these 
mounds,  like  the  builders  of  our  churches,  adopted  as 
the  east  and  west  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son 
according  to  the  time  of  year  when  they  were  erected, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  variation  in  orientation. 

p.  73.  Caesar  certainly  adds  that  if  no  criminals  could 
be  obtained,  then  an  innocent  victim  was  offered  up;  bat 
this  probably  from  a  traditional  impression  of  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  the  "just  for  the  unjust." 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  mistakes  made  by 
well-meaning  heathen.    For  instance,  in  their  sacrifices 
of  the  first-born,  when  it  was  a  part  even  of  true  reli- 
gion that  "  every  male  that  opened  the  womb  should 
be  holy  to  the  Lord,*'  and  sacrifice  should  be  made  for 
it,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  but  they  failed 
to  see  that  God  would  accept  a  substitute.     The  sacri- 
fice of  the  turtle-dove  and  young  pigeons  appears  also 
to  have  been  universally  practised.     The  dove,  firom 
the  time  of  its  employment  by  Noah  seems  alwap 
to   have  entered  into  religious  rites  both  of  God's 
people  and  the  heathen.    The  office  of  the  dove  was 
to  foretell  God's  anger  appeased  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  of  the  Flood,   and   the  olive-branch   has 
since  perpetually  remained  as  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  a  pacified  God. 

Ovid,  in  Fasti  vi.,  seems  to  suppose  the  victim  sacri- 
ficed to  be  a  vicarious  substitute, — 

"  Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibra  sumite  fibras, 
Hanc  aniinam  vobis  pro  meliora  damus/' — 

and  this  was  doubtless  the  view  the  Britons  enter- 
tained of  it.  It  required  a  revelation  from  above  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  had  thus  fallen  irom 
the  truth.     St.  Paul  shews  what  the  real  human  sacri- 
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fice  is  when  he  says,  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
the  Lord,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.^' 

This  was  from  the  beginning  God's  purpose  with 
mankind,  but  the  heathen  understood  it  materially  and 
not  morally,  and  so  departed  from  the  faith. 

So  far  from  immoral  or  cruel  were  the  Britons,  that 
^— Ceesar  himself  being  our  authority — the  Druids  exer- 
cised most  rigorously  the  power  of  excommunication 
from  religious  rites  all  those  who  infringed  the  laws, 
"  all  wicked  and  profligate  people,'*  says  Csesar,  whether 
high  or  low:  —  *'Si  quis  aut  publicus  aut  priyatus 
eorum  Decreto  non  steterit  sacrificiis  interdicunU  Hcec 
poena  apud  eos  gravissima ;  quibus  ita  interdictum  est, 
ii  numero  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum  habentur;  ab  iis 
omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  sermonemque  defu- 
giunt.  Neque  eis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  honos 
ullus  communicatur.^' 

Neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  code  of  morals  could 
have  been  more  stringent.  Our  own  rubrics,  contem- 
plating a  similar  authority,  fail  to  be  as  consistently 
carried  out,  from  an  unwillingness  in  the  masses  to 
submit  to  discipline.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an 
overstrained  and  disused  exercise  of  discipline  in  for- 
mer ages  should  have  resulted  in  an  abandonment  of 
it  almost  altogether. 

p.  74.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  at  any  rate 
worse  than  the  wicker-work  sacrifices  of  the  Britons; 
in  the  former  case  it  was  a  mere  outburst  of  tyrannical 
cruelty.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  the 
Britons,  a  double  motive  is  seen  in  their  oflerings, 
a  religious  and  a  judicial  one. 

p.  81.  The  custom  of  survivors  marrying  the  relicts 
of  relatives  was  very  common  in  all  Eastern  nations. 
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The  Circassians  did  so.  Volney  »  says  that  "  the  Druses 
did  so,  as  well  as  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  the 
Arabs  generaUy."  Lord  Hailes*  tells  us  that  the 
Scotch  did  so  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 

p.  82.  For  fieSh  read  /wySei/. 

p.  86.  That  history  is  perpetually  repeating  itself  we 
have  constant  examples,  tod  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  %  "  It 
seems  as  if  tyranny  and  archery  had  some  unaccount- 
able connection.  Not  only  this  emperor  (Commodus), 
but  Domitian,  was  surprisingly  certain  of  his  aim ;  and 
it  had  been  his  sport  to  make  a  child  stand  with  his 
little  fingers  stretched  open  against  a  wall  and  then 
strike  a  dart  between  every  two  of  them,  shot  from  a 
prodigious  distance.''  If,  therefore,  Sazo  Grammaticus 
tells  us,  that  such  an  occurrence  took  place  centuries 
before  William  Tell,  does  it  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  the  latter,  seeing  that  the  same  phases  of  hu- 
man nature  crop  out  at  intervals  over  and  over  again 
at  different  times  in  different  places?  It  was  only  last 
year  that  in  Belgium  a  man  was  tried  for  shooting  with 
a  pistol  or  rifle  at  a  lanthom  on  his  own  child's  head 
for  a  bet. 

p.  90,  line  2.  For  Howell  Dhu  read  Howell  Dda: 
line  6,  for  Picrius  read  Pierius ;  also  in  note. 

p.  90.  The  Welch  Triads  confirm  the  account  of 
bears  inhabiting  Britain  as  well  as  wolves  and  beavers. 

So  much  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  carry  the  age 
of  animal  creation  beyond  the  ordinarily  received  Bible 
chronology,  that  it  is  very  important  to  recall  their 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  mammoths  in 
Siberia  with  the  flesh  and  skin  still  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation, preserved  by  the  antiseptic  power  of  frost 

■  Voyage  en  Syrie^  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  *  "Annals  of  Sootiand." 

«  «  RetTOBpection/'  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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to  the  present  century,  so  that  the  flesh  was  freely- 
eaten  by  dogs  and  foxes,  portions  of  the  skin  and  hair 
having  been  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ^. 

Dr.  M^Causland,  in  his  "Adam  and  the  Adamite," 
a  work  imdertaken  in  a  most  reverential  spirit,  speaks 
of  the  "mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  cave- 
bear,  lion,  hyena,  and  various  other  bovine,  equine, 
and  cervine  animals  now  extinct.  They  lived,*'  says 
he,  "  when  the  reindeer  and  Irish  elk  stalked  through 
the  land ;  and  what  geologist  will  be  found  to  contend 
that  any,  much  less  all,  of  these  extinct  mammalia 
could  have  been  tenants  of  any  part  of  Europe  within 
the  last  six  thousand  years  ?'*  With  great  deference  to 
so  distinguished  a  writer,  I  would  refer  to  the  authen- 
ticated fact  of  the  existence  of  bears  in  Britain,  vouched 
for  by  Martial,  Claudius  Glaudianus,  and  others;  also 
the  existence  of  bovine  animals  in  Britain,  now  no 
longer  extant,  but  which  were  here  in  abundance  in 
Caesar's  time.  We  had  bears  here  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century,  for  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday  Book  the  city  of 
Norwich  was  required  to  furnish  a  bear  annually  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Bisons,  too,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  the  Welch  Triads  as 
"  oxen  with  high  prominences,"  are  still  in  existence, 
though  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers,  in  the  forests 
of  Lithuania.  The  elk  roamed  in  the  Hercynian  forest 
according  to  Caesar,  and  was  found  in  Germany  in  some 
quantities  as  late  as  Charlemagne.  In  the  Niebelungen 
Lied,  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find, — 

"  Dar  nach  schloach  er  scbiere  einen  Weisent  and  einen  Elch 
Starcher  Ure  viere  und  einen  grimmen  Schelch." 

*  See  Relation  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Conrt  of 
Russia,  "  On  the  Mammoth  or  Fossil  Elephant/'  London,  1819,  quoted 
by  Grosse  in  the  "  Bomance  of  Natural  History." 
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"  After  this  be  straightway  alew  a  Bison  and  an  Blk, 
Of  the  strong  Uri  four,  and  one  fierce  Scbelk."  \ 

What  the  latter  may  be  is  uncertainj  but  probably 
another  now  extinct  animal ;  and  if  we  can  shew  that 
several  of  the  extinct  animals  were  in  being  so  late  as 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  does  not  require 
a  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  suppose  that  others  of 
the  great  extinct  animals  were  co-existent  with  man 
within  the  last  six  thousand  years. 

The  Elk,  from  ^bn,  JSkh,  *  to  move  slowly,  to  stalk 
alongf'  and  nbs  lik,  'to  walk/  from  the  peculiarity 
of  its  gait ;  and  if  these  local  names  were  given  from 
their  being  the  habitats  of  these  animals,  then  they 
must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  human  race. 
We  may  trace  in  local  names  the  habitats  of  many  of 
the  extinct  birds  and  beasts.  Bustardlegh,  in  North- 
amptonshire, for  instance,  points  to  the  place  where 
that  now  almost  extinct  bird  roved  at  large. 

The  places  where  the  beavers  dwelt  are  still  recog- 
nisable in  the  local  names  of.Bever-ley,  or  ^ place  of 
beavers,'  Baver-stock,  the  same,  Bever-coates, '  the  wood 
of  the  beavers,'  Beavers-brook  (Wilts.),  &c. 

So  the  habitat  of  the  bears  is  marked  at  Bear-wood, 
Barn-wood,  Bear-ley,  Bear-sted,  Bam-ley.  May  not 
the  etymologist  claim  for  the  elk  also  the  habitats  of 
Elk-en-ton,  Elks-ley,  Elk-ston,  Alk-er-ton,  Alk-ing^n, 
'  the  places  of  elks  *  V 

*  Oordian  introduced  ten  elks  at  Rome,  and  Philip  his  son  nsed  them 
in  the  public  games.  (Where  did  he  get  them  from  ?)  Upon  the  ooini 
of  the  latter  are  bkctlabis  atoo.,  with  an  animal  which  Spanhdm  and 
Beger  think  to  be  an  elk. — (Fosbrooke,  *'  Enc.  of  Ant."  from  "  Ene. 
CapitoUniis.") 

Horns  of  elks  and  reindeer  have  been  frequently  discovered  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  See  Whitaker's  "  Hist  of  Manchester,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  93. 
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That  enormous  saurians  have  existed  down  to  a  late 
period  in  England  is  testified  by  the  account  of  one  in 
the  "  Harleian  Miscellany  V'  as  late  as  a.d.  1614,  near 
Horsham,  in  Surrey ;  another  at  Deerhurst,  Gloucester- 
shire, mentioned  in  Rudder's  "  History  of  Gloucester- 
shire/* There  is  also  the  tradition  of  one  at  Mordi- 
ford,  in  Herefordshire,  and  at  Hartley  Bottom,  in 
Gloucestershire  ». 

Another  suggestion  as  to  the  world's  antiquity  is  the 
fact  of  the  discovery  of  layers  of  trees  one  over  the 
other  in  extensive  peat-bogs  in  Denmark,  the  pine,  the 
oak,  and  the  beech  in  succession ;  but  giving  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  years  to  each  it  need  not  carry 
the  world's  duration  back  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  there  is  a  tendency 
when  forests  are  felled  that  trees  of  a  diflferent  genus 
should  spring  up  in  place  of  those  cut  down.  I  have 
known  sycamores  in  hundreds  spring  up  unplanted 
where  beech- woods  have  been  felled ;  and  there  is  the 
constant  tendency  where  turf  is  pared,  for  vegetation  to 
spring  up  of  a  character  altogether  different  to  that 
which  was  growing  previously  in  the  same  soiL  Evelyn, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority,  says  \  "  Where 
goodly  oaks  grew  and  were  cut  down  by  my  grand- 
father, almost  a  hundred  years  since,  are  now  almost 
altogether  beech ;  and  where  my  mother  has  extirpated 
the  beech,  there  rises  birch ;  under  the  beech  sprung 

«  VoL  iii.  p.  106. 

t  Even  with  regard  to  that  eupposed  fahulons  animal  the  griffon,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  on  several  Roman  mosaic  pavements  on 
which  is  represented  the  story  of  Orpheus  attracting  the  animals  by  his 
lyre,  amongst  a  number  of  well-known  beasts  and  birds  appears  the 
griffon,  and  this  the  only  fabulous  animal  among  them— if  it  be  alto- 
gether fiibulous. 

i>  MisoeU.,  687. 
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up  innumerable  hollies."  Much  stress  also  is  laid  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Kjokken-moddings  of  Denmark 
and  their  contents,  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
character  of  the  oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  and  periwinkle 
shells  denote  them  to  belong  to  a  species  that  cannot 
live  at  the  present  day  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the 
Baltic,  except  near  the  entrance,  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  salt  water ;  and  therefore  that  "  in  the 
days  of  these  aboriginal  hunters  and  fishers,  the  ocean 
had  freer  access  than  now  to  the  Baltic,  probably 
through  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  Jutland  having  been 
at  no  remote  period  an  archipelago'."  I  confess  I 
cannot  see  that  these  hunters  and  fishers  were  such 
dreadful  savages  (savages  though  perhaps  they  were) 
that  they  could  not  have  carried  these  things  from  the 
places  where  they  caught  them  to  their  dwellings.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  good  argument  that  the  sea  must 
have  reached  up  to  Chedworth  woods  among  the  Glou- 
cestershire Cotswolds  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  be- 
cause we  find  at  the  Boman  villa  there  oyster-shells, 
mussels,  welk-shells,  &c.,  since  no  doubt  they  were 
brought  overland,  as  I  should  argue  was  the  case  by 
the  builders  of  the  £jokken-moddings. 

pp.  90,  91.  The  gaUant  Captain  Osbom,  R.N.,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Jan. 
23,  1865,  mentions  a  tribe  of  arctic  savages  called  by 
the  discoverers  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  a  fine  race  of 
men,  "  square-built,  hearty  fellows,  deep-chested,  bass- 
voiced,  and  merry-hearted,  who  though  without  boats, 
or  other  weapons  than  such  as  are  made  of  bone,  attack 
the  icalrua  and  the  polar  bear,  the  flesh  of  which  and 
other  animals  constitutes  their  only  food." 

»  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  13. 
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Such  being  the  case,  we  may  argue  for  these  people 
a  skill  such  as  our  own  people  are  not  possessed  of ;  and 
this  fact  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  uses  which 
our  British  ancestors  made  of  the  small  flint  and  bone 
weapons  discovered  in  our  tumuli.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  overcome  a  polar  bear  even  with  rifles  and  spears ; 
how  much  more  credit  is  due  to  those  who  can  over- 
come them  by  their  more  ready  ingenuity,  aided  only 
by  bits  of  bone  I 

p.  91,  line  2.  For  **  the  insignificant  weapons,*'  read 
"  these  insignificant  weapons." 

p.  94,  HeaulK — Near  Hope  Mansel,  Herefordshire,  is 
a  place  called  Howl  Hill,  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
British  tumulus,  and,  by  what  connection  I  know  not, 
there  is  a  place  called  Egypt  in  the  immediate  vi* 
cinity. 

p.  95,  note.     For  -nw  read  "VW. 

pp.  95, 96.  We  read.  Gen.  iv.  26,  that  "  then  men  be- 
gan to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  This  is  other- 
wise translated  *^  men  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Possibly  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  God  began  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  for 
the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  called  themselves  by  His 
nime,  as  those  who  went  astray  from  Him  adopted  into 
their  own  names  the  names  of  their  idols  and  false  gods* 

p.  96.  For  b»  read  bw  (twice). 

p.  99.  For  nm  read  nan. 

J  What  connection  there  may  be  between  howling  and  the  sun 
I  cannot  tell ;  bat  the  word  ^V^n*  Siall,  *  the  bright  irradiator/  a  title 
assumed  by  the  King  of  Babylon, — applied  by  some  as  *EoMr^6pos, 
Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  by  others  as  Venus,  and  others  ag^in  as  the 
moon, — is  rendered  in  the  Syriao  version  as  '  to  howl/  and  Jerome  tf» 
loco  observes  that  it  literally  means  '  howl ;'  there  must  therefore  be 
some  connection  in  the  radical  formation  of  the  word,  and  the  same 
connection  would  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of  this  hill  and  tumulus. 
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pp.  99,  100.  The  rite  of  sacrifice  was  an  institation 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world;  con- 
necting religion  with  the  daily  meal,  it  was  fraught 
with  benefit  to  depraved  and  wandering  man.  "  And 
Jacob  did  offer  sacrifice  upon  the  mount  (i.e.  the  heap), 
and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  breadK"  That  general 
sense  of  religion  and  of  dependence  upon  the  Deity, 
which  among  the  grossest  corruptions  of  belief  and 
practice  it  powerfully  assisted  to  maintain,  was  of  in- 
estimable use,  if  only  through  the  respect  which  it 
inspired  for  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  But  the  offering  on 
the  altar,  moreover,  brought  the  society  together,  and 
often  it  was  the  only  resource  of  the  indigent  against 
starving;  the  institution  operated  as  a  sort  of  poor- 
law  for  the  early  ages.  Reverence,  therefore,  for  the 
altar  was  inculcated  in  the  earliest  infancy ;  to  hold  as 
a  brotherhood  all  who  communicated  in  the  ceremony, 
and  shared  the  charitable  meal  there,  became  respected 
as  the  law  equally  of  God  and  man :  and  this  in  true 
religion  as  well  as  false.  How  culpable,  then,  those 
who  neglect  thanksgiving  at  their  daily  meals,  and  that 
Communion  which  a  purer  religion  inculcates. 

The  residence  for  an  officiating  minister  or  priest, 
and  a  deposit  for  sacred  utensils,  soon  required  an  addi- 
tion to  the  altar,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ceU,  from  Vd, 
'  to  contain  or  hold,'  koTKo^^  originally  a  mere  hollow 
place,  was  added,  a  hollowed  place  in  a  rock,  or  a  cell 
formed  with  rude  stones ;  and  thus  by  degrees  did  the 
altar  extend  itself  into  the  temple  and  the  priest's 
dwelling. 

p.  102.  For  'ignis  solo  loco,'  read  Mgnis  Soils  loco.' 

p.  103.  For  B'»n  read  rra. 

^  Gen.  uzi.  64. 
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p.  104,  note.  The  Persian  snn- worshippers  are  called 
Ouares  K 

p.  112,  line  10.     A  comma  after  Uley. 

p.  112.  bs,  Col,  bDn^n,  Bath- Col,  'a  call  or  voice 
from  the  aerial  regions,  the  daughter  of  a  voice,  an 
oracular  delivery  of  sound,  an  echo/ 

"  Celi,  Nomen  Dei  omnipotentis,  forte  &  Celu,  quod 
omnium  occultissimus  sit  °^/' 

p.  114.  For  linro  0ov(n  read  XinroOvowt. 

p.  128.  Bamah,  from  Ma,  *  to  go  up,  to  ascend.' 

p.  128.  The  word  Bema  has  been  introduced  into 
the  English  language  to  signify  the  chancel  of  a  church. 
"  The  bema  or  chancel  was  with  thrones  for  the  bishops 
and  presbyters'*." 

p.  134.  Matson,  according  to  the  Cartulary  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  continued  to  be 
called  Mattesdon  Droys,  or  Druids*  Matson,  down  to 
the  time  of  Richard  II. 

p.  140.  Bather  mb  D^n,  '  stone  of  burning  or  sa- 
crifice.* 

p.  140,  note.  "  The  Aswamedha  Jug,  or  horse  sacri- 
fice, the  Indians  doubtless  derived  from  the  Persians, 
among  whom,  according  to  the  whole  stream  of  classic 
authority,  the  horse  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  sacred 
to  the  sun^" 

White  horses  were  the  favourites  for  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Magi. 

p.  141.  The  woodcuts  scarcely  give  the  proportions 
of  the  chamber,  they  are  too  much  compressed;  the 
chambers  are  rather  oblong  than  square. 

»  Hyde,  Uelig.  Vet,  Pert,,  c.  iv.  p.  108. 

■■  J.  Dayics,  •'  British  and  Latin  Dictionary." 

»  Sir  a.  Wheler,  "Account  of  Churclies,"  p.  79. 

<»  Maurice,  "  ludian  Antiquities,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  67 — 59. 
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p.  142.  Sacred  fire, — Pliny  i^  mentions  as  a  mark  of 
neglected  religion  the  sacrificing  with  dead  coal,  i.e. 
that  from  which  the  fire  had  gone  oat. 

p.  143,  note.  XfiivOo^  meant  a  mouse  or  rat.  The 
Sminthian  Apollo  was  the  mouse  or  rat-killing  Apollo 'i. 

p.  149.  **  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto 
Me '.''  This  command  certainly  imports  that  the  altars 
of  the  Lord  were  to  be  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible. 
They  were  to  be  made  either  of  sods  and  turfs  of  earth, 
which  were  easily  prepared  in  most  places,  while  they 
stayed  in  the  wilderness,  or  of  rough  unpolished  stone 
if  they  came  into  rocky  places  where  no  sods  were  to 
be  obtained,  that  there  might  be  no  occasion  to  grave 
any  image  upon  them.  TertuUian "  observes  that  such 
altars  were  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  days  of 
Numa,  when,  as  they  had  no  sumptuous  temples  nor 
images,  so  they  had  only  '  temeraria  de  cespite  altaria,' 
altars  hastily  formed  of  turf;  and  we  may  remark  that 
the  Romans  of  Numa's  day  were  of  Celtic  origin. 
Martial  *  speaks  of  turf  altars, — 

"  Ipse  saper  virides  araB  lactantia  pronui 
Dum  resecat  cnltro  coUa  premitque  manii." 

p.  149,  note.  For  '  genitalia'  read  '  genitalia.' 
p.  150.  Lacerations. — These  lacerations  principally 
took  place  upon  the  hands  and  arms.  In  Jeremiah 
xlviii.  37  it  is  said,  "  Upon  all  hands  shall  be  cuttings," 
The  custom  of  lacerating  the  body  in  certain,  reli- 
gious ceremonies  was  practised  by  the  Magi  of  Persia  ", 
to  whom  the  Druids  are  said  by  Pliny  to  have  borne 
a  strong  resemblance.     However  revolting  such  a  cos- 

p  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  xvi.  pt.  2.  p.  189.  •»  Valpy's  SUph. 

Thesaur.,  vol.  i.  p.  cccdv.  '  Exod.  zx.  24.  *  Apology  e.  25. 

'  Epigram  24.  "  Herodotos,  vii.  c.  191. 
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torn  may  have  been^  it  could  scarcely  have  been  mach 
worse  than  that  of  the  Flagellants  in  the  Romish  Churchy 
who  chastised  and  whipped  themselves  with  whips  till 
their  bodies  were  streaming  with  blood.  A  similar 
penance  was  performed  on  others.  By  a  fantastic 
arithmetic  a  year  of  penance  was  taxed  at  three  thou- 
sand lashes,  and  every  hundred  lashes  was  sanctified  by 
the  recital  of  a  psalm.  St.  Domenic  Loricatus  used  to 
boast  that  in  six  days  he  could  endure  a  whipping  of 
three  hundred  thousand  stripes,  equivalent  to  a  whole 
century  of  penance. 

p.  153.  The  Celtic  tribes,  from  whom  the  Lombards 
sprang,  were  called  Winili,  or  Wimili  *. 

Windmill  Hill,  north  of  Avebury,  Wilts.,  is  encom- 
passed with  a  circular  trench  covered  with  barrows  y. 

p.  175.  Gilgals,  rolled  stones.  The  etymon  of  the 
name  of  the  singular  collection  of  rolled  stones  in 
Oxfordshire,  called  Rollright  or  Rollrich  stones,  has 
been  much  disputed,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
assign  its  origin  to  RoUo  and  Roland,  but  the  same 
train  of  ideas  seems  to  pervade  this  name,  as  appears 
in  Galeed,  Gilgal,  Gual,  &c.  So  bsn,  Rol,  in  Hebrew, 
means  *  to  roll  round,'  or  *  to  agitate/  nm,  Rithh,  in 
Chaldee,  means  the  same  thing,  m,  Rech,  is  also  '  agi- 
tation,' so  that  whichever  way  it  is  spelt  the  same 
meaning  prevails.  But  as  these  each  of  them  mean 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  agitation,  the  name  may 
tave  been  intended  to  include  both  ideas. 

Is  it  not  another  illustration  of  the  \ldov  e/i-^v^^ot, 
*  lively  stones,'  alluded  to  in  p.  118  *  P 


*  Kozzi's  '*  Retrospection." 

7  Maarice,  "  Indian  Antiquities,  from  Stukeley,"  vol.  vi.  p.  140. 

^  The  stone  called  Men  Ambre,  formerly  in  Cornwall,  and  Ambres* 
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p.  177.  We  have  well-nigh  lost  the  etymon  of  the 
word  Celt,  from  our  so  constantly  pronouncing  th** 
initial  letter  soft  instead  of  hard.  If  it  were  spelt  Titli 
a  K,  as  Kelt,  we  should  doubtless  be  nearer  the  right 
pronunciation,  as  the  hard  g  in  Galat^e. 

The  investigations  of  this  work  would  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  real  origin  was  not  Chaldee  or  Kal^ee. 

p.  181.  For  '  toumogemens'  read  *  toumoyemena  ' 

p.  221.  The  Chaldseans  invariably  attributed  th? 
formation  of  the  world  to  the  mind  of  the  Father,  nn.l 
as  the  term  father  implies  a  son,  so  we  may  fairl; 
consider  that  the  second  mind  of  which  they  speak  tv:.s 
the  Son  of  God. 

p.  222.  With  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  Christian 
monogram  antedating  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  h^  s  o 
the  following  interesting  remark,  taken  from  II  Vatiriv  » 
Descritto  ed  Illustrato  da  Eraamo  Pistolesi,  (folio,  llonu , 
1829,  vol.  iii.  p.  146),  quoting  Casali : — "  Et  hoc  doet.i 
Pignorius  in  eruditissim&  suft  epistoU  xxiv.  quodquc 
longe  ante  Constantini  tempora  fuerint,  quodque  in  exer- 
citu  Roraanorum  gentilium  alia  militaria  aigna,  qu42  sij- 
num  cruets  exprimerent,  ut  Eomae  et  alibi  cemere  licet 
in  multis  trophseorum  imaginibus,  et  aliis  antiquis 
roonumentis,  refert  post  alios  Baronius  ad  ann.  312  ubi 
Spondan.  num.  4. 

"  At  vero  Magnum  Constantinum  Augustum,  car  ilk 
veferi  ueu  transtulisse  hane  notam  adhuc  piam  et  sa- 
cram,  tum  in  propriis  nummis,  tum  in  gale&  et  labaro^ 
et  ex  promiscuo  monetarum  usu  potuisse  eximere  hanc 
notam,  cum  infamiam  abrogaverit  supplicio  crucis." 

The  Emperor  Lucius  Verus,  in  the  second  century,  is 

bury  in  Wilts.,  I  do  not  attribute  in  any  way  to  Ambrosas*  but  (<> 
CH)  ^f»,  '  a  covenant  or  oath/  i.e.  stones  of  covenant ;  or  nZ2H  -^^tfltr, 
'  speaking/  i.e.  speaking  stones,  or  oracalar  stones. 
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said  to  have  had  a  Christian  regiment  in  his.  pay  which 
was  called  legio  Julminatrix.  These  soldiers,  if  they 
followed  the  usual  habit,  would  all  of  them  have  had 
the  mark  of  the  cross  on  their  arms. 

p.  223.  For  *  Bignor  in  Sussex/  read  '  Frampton  in 
Dorsetshire.' 

pp.  242, 243.  Menu. — "  Menw,  also  called  Menw  mftb 
Teirgwaedd  and  Menw  HSn,  or  Menw  of  the  loud  utter- 
ances, and  Menw  the  Ancient,  a  mythological  charac- 
ter, whose  attributes  as  they  are  pourtrayed  in  the 
Mabinogion,  or  dramatic  tales,  agree  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos.  He  is  ranked 
with  Tydain  (see  'Teutates'  or  'Tit,'  Appendix  I.)  and 
Gwrhir,  under  the  appellation  of  the  three  primary 
instructors  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  three  principal 
ones  who  had  the  power  of  becoming  invisible  were 
Coll  ab  Collvrewi,  (see  'CoU'  in  Appendix  I.),  Menw 
the  son  of  the  three  cries,  and  Drych  ail  Cibddar.  The 
three  principal  ones  who  possessed  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation were  Mdth  ab  Mathonwy,  (see  *  Math,'  Appen- 
dix I.),  who  shewed  his  powerof  allurement  to  G  wdion 
ap  Don,  (see  '  Gad'  and  *  Don,'  Appendix  I.),  Menw, 
the  son  of  the  three  cries,  who  taught  his  power  of 
allurement  to  Utbyr  Pendragon,  and  Rhuddlan  Gawr, 
who  learnt  his  power  of  allurement  from  Eiddilig 
GorV 

p.  244.  Math. — *'  Math  ab  Mathonwy,  a  mythological 
personage,  denominated  one  of  the  three  who  had  the 
power  of  illusion  and  deception,  which  art  he  taught 
to  Gwdion  ap  Don :  the  other  two  were  Eiddilig  yid 
Coll\" 

p.  281,  line  17.     For  MB?  read  a7«. 

p.  290,  line  27.     For  niDnn  read  nsn. 

•  Owen's  "  Cambrian  Biognphy,"  pp.  248, 249.        <"  Ibid.,  p.  240. 
N  n 
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p.  293,  line  7.     For  '  religion'  read  '  religions.* 

p.  304,  line  20.     For  'from  him'  read  'for  him.' 

p.  314,  line  2.  For  Bythynonmi  read  Bythynontnn. 

p.  314.  Papa.-^AiroTn^  ^\lov  &v  dSeX^^^  according 
to  Plutarch  ®,  called  by  Eratosthenes  "Atramrosy  that  is 
fiiyca-TO^,  represented  by  a  great  bull,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  great  Egyptian  bull  Apis. 

p.  317.  As  nw,  Sur  or  Shur,  'to  regulate,  control, 
direct,  rule.'  *'  The  sun  to  rule  the  day."  As  a  di- 
rector, commander,  or  chief,  this  word  seems  to  have 
descended  to  us  as  Sire  and  Sir  in  English,  Sieur  and 
Seigneur  in  French,  Senor  in  Spanish,  and  Signcre  in 
Italian,  The  sun  was  considered  the  ruler  par  eaw^ 
knee.  Sums  and  Cyrus  appear  to  have  been  syno- 
nymous, and  both  the  sun.     (See  p.  290.) 

The  Syrians  of  Emesa  were  Surians,  or  sun- worship- 
pers. The  Dea  Syria  were  also  called  Dea  Solaris.  A 
votive  altar  to  deae  svriae  was  discovered  at  Little 
Chesters,  Northumberland*.  She  was  evidently  wor- 
shipped by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  probably  by  the 
Britons  also.  There  are  many  places  in  Britain  having 
the  prefix  of  Sur.  It  may  not  be  too  bold  to  assign  it  as 
the  etymon  of  Surrey,  >tnw,  Surret/,  '  the  place  of  Sur,' 
or  '  the  worship  of  Sur.'  Thus  Syria  and  Surrey  are 
identical,  nw,  Sur,  also  means  '  a  beeve  or  bull.'  My- 
thology is  full  of  representations  of  the  bull  as  the 
solar  emblem.  Surrey  and  Syria  are  equally  plac^  of 
the  sun  or  places  of  bullocks. 

p.  342,  note. — One  of  these  hillocks,  of  vast  anti- 
qiity,  exists  at  Canterbury  under  the  name  of  Dane 
John,  evidently  a  corruption  of  something  else.  Pro- 
bably, however,  having  nothing  Danish  in  its  origin,  as 

«  De  IM.  et  Ogir,,  c.  xxxvi. 
**  See  Mon.  Hist,  Brit,,  p.  cxv. 
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it  is  evidently  a  corresponding  hillock  with  those  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Marlborough,  Caerleon,  and  Sil- 
bury,  which  are  undoubtedly  British.  May  it  not  be 
synonymous  with  the  Dan-jaan,  73r»  n3T,  of  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6,  which  may  signify  'the  judgment-seat  of  la- 
mentation or  wailing/  and  thus  be  the  etymon  of  our 
word  Dungeon,  '  a  place  of  wailing,'  the  place  where 
and  the  place  to  which  criminals  were  sentenced? — 
these  places  answering  the  purposes  of  judgment-seats 
and  seats  of  science. 

p.  348.  nn,  Bush,  '  poor,  worthless,'  or  WDf  Roah, 
'  trembling,  shaking,  quaking.'  This  enters  as  an  ety- 
mon both  as  a  prefix  and  a  terminal  to  many  places  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  seems  to  denote 
poor,  worthless,  or  boggy  land.  Rhds,  in  Celtic,  de- 
notes a  waste  moor,  and  seems  to  derive  from  the  above 
Chaldsco-Hebrew  roots.  It  is  found  in  Ross  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland :  Kin-ross,  Card-ross,  Boss- 
trevor,  Rosset,  Rossington,  Rushmoor,  Rushworth,  Kil- 
rush.  Rush-brook,  Rush-mere,  Rusholme,  &c. 

on,  Samy '  hot,  exposed  to  heat ;  warm,  an  open  ex« 
posed  place :'  hence  applied  to  a  large  open  meadow, 
and  places  built  in  plains,  such  as  Hampton.  Enters  as 
a  prefix  and  terminal  into  a  vast  number  of  British 
names,  as — Ham,  Hamerton,  Hamstead,  Hamsey,  Ham- 
worthy,  Billing-ham,  Bulling-ham,  Dagen-ham,  Bal- 
ham,  &c. 

p.  385,  note  m.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  play  upon  sound  cuid  sense,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  formation  of  language  upon  similar  principles,  is 
found  in  Cratinus,  as  quoted  by  Eratosthenes,  II.  /8 : — 

"  68*  ri\leios  &<rir9p  irpS&arov  jS^  firi  \4yw  fiaSiitu" 
'The  silly  simpleton  like  a  baaing  sheep  goes  baaing  along  saying 
Ba,  Ba.' 

but  the  quadruple  play  is  lost  in  a  translation. 
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irpo/Sarov,  from  irpojSa^eiv  or  irpoficuvetv,  *to  pro- 
ceed ;'  a  sheep,  so  called  from  its  peculiarity  of  gait 
and  cry. 

fiaSi^eiVf  *to  move  step  by  step/  as  the  sheep. 
/3a^a>  means  either  '  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds/ 
fidcOf  or  '  to  walk/ 

Possibly  the  motions  and  sounds  uttered  by  the  sheep 
may  have  originated  these  words.  In  Hebrew,  bO,  Ba, 
means  'to  go,  to  move  along/  and  tsrm,  Baam,  means 
'  to  be  dumb,  or  speak  inarticulately,'  and  so  perhaps 
*  to  bleat/ 
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TO  THE  Reformation  :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  considerahle  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  hy 
John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  Svo.,  cloth,  price  21s. 
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ARCSITECTVRAL  TOPOaMAPRT. 

EVaUSH  C0T7NTIES. 

OR,  AN  ABCHITECTURAL  ACCOUBT 

OF  EVERY  CHURCH  IN 

Bedfordshire,  2«.  6d,         I      Cambridgeshire,  4f. 
Berkshire,  2s.  6d.  I      Huntinqdomshire,  2«.  6^ 

Buckinghamshire,  2s.  6d.  |     Oxfordshire,  2s.  6d. 

Suffolk,  with  Engramngs,  7s.  6dL 

Its  Dedication, — Supposed  date  of  Erection  or  Alteration, — Ob- 
jects of  Interest  in  or  near, — Notices  of  Fonts, — Glass,  Furaituie, 
— and  other  details. — Also  LisU  of  Dated  Examples,  Works  re- 
lating to  the  County,  &c. 

N.B.  Each  Church  has  been  personally  surveyed  for  the  eeeaskm 
by  some  competent  antiquary. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF 

THREE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  By  Professor 
Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c  Woodcuts  and  Plans.  8vo.,  12s. 

Separately. 
Canterburt,  6s. 
York,  2s,  6d. 
Winchester,  6s. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

GLEATm^GS  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By 
Geoboe  Gilbert  Scott,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Appendices  sup- 
plying Further  Particulars,  and  completing  the  History  of  the 
Abbey  Buildings,  by  Several  Writers.  Second  Edition,  enl^tryed, 
containing  many  new  Illustrations  by  O.  Jewitt  €md  others. 
Medium  8vo.,  price  15s.,  cloth,  gilt  top. 

BOVEB  CASTLE. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  FORTRESS  OP  BOYER 

CASTLE.  By  the  Rev.  John  Puckle,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Dover ;  Rural  Dean.  With  Illustraiiona  from  the 
Author's  Drawings.    Medium  Sro.,  cloth.  7s.  6d, 


ARCEITECTUJEtAL  TOPOQSAPHT. 

OZFOBD. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOE  VISITORS  TO  OXFORD. 

Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Woodcuts  by 
Jewitt,  and  Twenty-nine  Steel  Plates  by  Le  Keux.  8vo.,  cloth 
gilt,  \2s,    A  New  Edition. 

THE     RAILWAY     TRAVELLER'S     WALK 

THROUGH  OXFORD.  18mo.,  in  ornamental  wrapper,  Is. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Fifty-two  Illustrations, 

GUIDE  to  the  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTiaUITIES 
IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  OXFORD.  8vo., 
cloth,  128. 

THE  OXFORD  MTSETTM:.  Remarks  addressed  to  a 
Meeting  of  Architectural  Societies,  by  Henbt  W.  Aculvd, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine;  with  Letters 
from  JOHK  RusKiN,  M.A.,  Honorary  Student  of  Christ 
Church  j  and  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Reader  in 
Geology.    Second  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo.,  sewed,  1«. 

CORNWALL. 

CHURCHES  OF  WEST  CORNWALL;  with  Notes 
OP  Antiquities  of  the  District.  By  J.  T.  Blight,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  for  Cornwall,  to  the  Camhrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association;  Author  of  *'A  Week  at  the  Land's  End," 
&C.    Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s. 

CHESTER. 

THE  MEDIJEYAL  ARCHITECTURE  of  CHESTER. 

By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  "With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Francis  Grosvenor.  Illustrated  by 
Engravings  by  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  O.  Jewitt,  &c.     8vo.,  cloth,  Ss, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES  of  the  CHURCHES 
in  the  ARCHDEACONRY  of  NORTHAMPTON.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth, 
II.  U. 

SCOTLAND. 

DESCRIPTIYE  NOTICES  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  PAROCHIAL  &  COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES 
OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Woodcuts  by  O.  Jewitt.    8vo.,  6s. 


WORKING  DSAIFINQS. 


WOBXnrCL  DKAWIHGB    of    GHUBGHES,    with   VISW8, 

ELEVATIONS,  SECTIONS.  AND  DETAILS. 
'WAJiMiNGTOir  CmjEcn.     Boyal  folio,  cloth,  10*.  6rf. 

A  fine  thirteenth  century  Chnreh.    About  115  feet  by  47. 

Saint  Lbokabd's,  Kibesteab.     Small  folio,  59. 

A  muUI  Chnreh  in  the  Early  English  style.   43  feet  by  19. 

HivsTEB  LoTELL  Chttbch.     Folio,  5«. 

A  reiy  elegant  spedmen  of  the  Perpendicular  ttyle.   To  hclkd  860  pereone. 

LiTTLSMORE  Ghubch.   Secotid  Udttion,  with  the  designs 

of  the  painted  Glass  Windows.    Folio,  5s, 
A  small  modem  Chareh»  in  the  Early  English  style.    Sise,  60  feet  hj  K,  and 
40  feet  high.    Cost  800/.    Holds  210  persons. 

Shottesbeoee  Chuech.    Folio,  3*.  Od. 

A  good  and  pore  speeimen  of  the  Decorated  style. 

"WiLCOTB  Chttbch.     Folio,  3«.  Gd. 

A  small  Church  in  the  Decorated  style.    Siie,  50  feet  by  SO. 
Estimated  cost,  864/.    Holda  160  persona. 

St.  Baetholohew^s  Chapel,  Oxpobd.    EoHo,  3*.  6J. 

A  small  Chapd  in  the  Early  Perpendicular  ttyle.    Sixe,  84  feet  hj  16. 
Estimated  coat,  828/.    Holds  90  persons. 

Steixton  Chuech.    Folio,  58. 

A  small  Church  in  the  Eariiy  English  style.    Calculated  for  200  penons ; 
to  cost  about  800/. 

OzpoED  Bueial-Geoxtnd  Chapels.    Folio,  10*.  6 J. 
1.  Norman.  2.  Earlj  English.  S.  Decorated. 

Separately,  each  5t, 

PirBLISHED  BY  THE  OXFOSD  ABCHiTECTUKAL  80CIETT. 

Sixpence  per  Sheet. 


Open  Seats. 

1.  Headington. 

2.  Haseley. 
8.  Steeple  Aston. 

4.  Stanton  Harcourt,  Ensham, 

&c. 

5.  Littlemore. 
Patterns  op  Bench  Ends. 

6.  Steeple  Aston.    Sheet  1. 

7.  Ditto.     Sheet  2. 

Oak  Stalls. 

8.  Beauchamp  Chapel. 

9.  Talland,  Beverley,  &c 

Fonts. 

10.  Heckington,  ( Deeora^tfJ ). 

11.  Ncwenden,  (^Torman).  i  Harcourt 
6 


Rbredos. 

12.  St.  Michael's,  Oxford. 

Window  Tracery. 

13.  Kickroan's       Specimens. 
Sheet  1. 

14.  Ditto.     Sheet  2. 
Pulpits. 

15.  WoWercot,  (Perpendicular). 

16.  Beaulieu,  (Decorated). 

17.  St  Giles*,  Oxford,  {Deeo^ 
rated) ;  with  Coombe, 
(Perpendicular), 

Screens. 

18.  Dorchester    and     Stanton 


ARCSJSOLOQICAL   WOUKS. 


DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  the  Great  Survey  o\  England 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  mlxxxti.  Facsimile  of  the 
part  relating  to  Oxfordshire.    Folio,  cloth,  price  8«. 

This  la  an  exact  flicsimile  taken  bj  meani  of  Photofraphy.  The  procets  la  namM  hy 
Sir  Heuy  Jamea.  PhotoxlncoicTaphf.  The  actual  M8.  of  the  DomeHdajr  Rurrej  waa 
bf  pcrmiadon  taken  to  the  Ordnance  Olfler  at  Houihampton,  where  under  the  general 
•aperlntendenco  of  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Burvej  the  photoKraph  waa  taken 
and  tranaferred  to  ilnc,  finom  which  the  copies  are  printed.  Thoa  the  ali^htcat  mark 
la  the  original  occun  In  thia  fkcsimlle. 

THE  TRACT  "  DE  INVENTIONE  SANCTJE 
CRUCIS  NOSTRA  IN  MONTE  ACUTO  ET  DE 
DUCTIONE  EJUSDEM  APUD  WALTHAM,"  now  first 
printed  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  British  Mnseum,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  hy  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Navestock,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Royal  8to., 
uniform  with  the  Works  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls» 
(only  100  copies  printed),  price  $$,\  Demy  8to.,  S«.  6</. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  op  WALTER  DE  MERTOX, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
Founder  of  Merton  College.  By  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Nelson, 
New  Zealand;  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  D.D.    8to.,  2«. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  JOURNAL.     With  nuineroiw 

Illustrations.  5  vols.  8to.,  with  General  Index*  Cloth,  22. 
Nos.  1—20,  each  2«.  %d. 

AECHLaSOLOGICAL  Y0LUME8.  Ploceediiigs  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Winchester,  price  10«.  6d.;  at 
York»  price  10«.  %d. 

A  MANUAL  for  the  STUDY  of  SEPULCHRAL 

SLABS  and  CROSSES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the 
Rer.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  B.A.  870.,  illustrated  hy  upwards 
of  500  Engravinga.    6«. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  or  ENGLAND 

AND  DENMARK  COMPARED.  By  J,  J.  A.  Worsaae. 
Translated  and  applied  to  the  illustration  of  similar  remains  in 
England,  by  W.  J.  Thomb,  F.S.A.,  &c.  With  numerous  lUus- 
trations.   8vo.    fi«. 

OUR  BRITISH  ANCESTORS:  WHO  AND  WHAT 

WERE  THEY?  An  Inquiry  serving  to  elucidate  the  Tra- 
ditional History  of  the  Early  Britons,  by  means  of  Recent 
Excavations,  Etymology,  Remnants  of  Religious  Worship, 
Inscriptions,  Craniology,  and  fragmentary  Collateral  History. 
Post  8vo.,  12s. 
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2  voh.  Svo.,  with  numerous  Plaies  and  Wood  Enffraving$, 
price  £1  12t,,  eloth,  giU  topw, 

&^t  &tvdhmKnB  piaga^xnt  fax  1864. 

^eto  Series,  Published  morUfdy,  price  2s,  6d. 
Syltanus  Ubbav,  in  aj^a'm  offering  a  Yolame  to  the  kind  friends 
who  have  for  so  long  a  period  patronized  the  lahoars  of  himself  and  his 
numerous  coadjutors,  expresses,  with  some  confidence,  the  hope  that  it 
will  l>e  found  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  their  continued  favour.  The 
usual  wide  range  of  subjects  has  been  preserved. .  . .  The  series  of  papers 
on  the  Architecture  of  Ireland  may  fairly  be  said  to  hare  dealt  with  its 
very  interesting  subject  far  more  satisfactorily  than  has  ever  been  done 
beftire.  Another  series  of  papers,  which  also  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, is  thab  by  Mr.  Barges,  on  Art  applied  to  Industry ;  it  is  completed 
in  the  present  volume. — ^Among  the  single  papers  will  be  found  a  Lec- 
ture on  the  Architecture  of  Switzerland,  in  which  a  subject  that  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention  is  very  happily  treated.  Also 
a  paper  on  Holed  Stones,  with  notices  of  most  of  the  remaining  exam- 
ples of  these  primsDval  objects  of  a  soperstition  that  is  hardly  yet  extinct 
<^^  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  very  remarkable  Jewish  Cemetery  at 
Rome  has  been  fully  described,  and  the  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandi- 
**^te  nnvia  investigated;  whilst  the  research  into  the  evidence  afforded  of 
-^  the  state  of  our  remote  ancestors  as  furnished  by  the  Grave-bills  of 
Cleveland  has  been  continued,  and  will  in  the  ensuing  year  be  pushed 
forward  in  hitherto  unworked  Houes.  Of  other  papers  claiming  |^- 
ticalar  attention  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  Corona  Lucis  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  that  on  Jarrow 
Church,  and  the  account  of  the  recent  remodelling  of  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  .  .  .  The  other  departments  of 
the  Magazine  will  also  be  found  replete  with  interest.  The  proceedings 
of  all  the  most  important  Learned  Societies  are  fully  reported,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  archaeologist ;  many  highly  interesting  qa^ions  are 
discussed  in  the  Correspondence ;  a  conscientious  estimate  is  given  of 
various  works  received  for  critical  notice;  and  the  record  of  BirthF, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  has  been 
carefully  kept  up. .  . .  The  Gesttlemait'b  MAOAznrB  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  family  history,  and  Stlvakus  Ubbai^,  in 
conclusion,  requests  communications  from  relatives  or  friends  that  may 
enable  him  to  sustain  its  high  character  in  this  particular  department. 

Each  number  contains  Abtioleb  on  Archseology,  History,  Archi- 
tecture, Ac. — Unpublished  Documents — Reports  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the  principal  Societies  in  the  king- 
dom—-Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous  Notes — Reviews  of  new  His- 
torical and  other  Works — ^Appointments,  Preferments,  &c. — Very  com- 
plete Lists  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  with  Short  Biographies  of 
Distinguished  Persons — Tables  of  Mortality,  &c. ;  Markets,  Stodcs,  and 
a  Meteorological  Diary. 

All  Communications  to  he  addreMed  to  MB,  URBAN, 

377,  STRAND,  London,  W.C, 
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